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IMPORTANT  NOTICE^ 

There  are  tv,^  items  in  this  number  of  the  "London  Magazine" 
to  which  the  Editor  begs  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of  his  readers. 
The  first  is  a  SKILL  CONTEST  announced  on  page  104,  which  cannot 
bjl  to  fMwid*  an  Inurcsting  occupation  lor  all  who  enter  the  lists,  while 
to  a  laifc  nmnbef  It  must  Inevitably  be  a  source  oC  coqslderable  profit. 
The  first  prize  in  this  contest.  It  Will  bc  observed,  is  no  less  a  sum  than 
j^^oo-- payable  in  cash. 

The  second  item  is  a  dramatic  New  Novel  (starting  on  page  107) 
by  the  Authors  ol  those  famous  romances,  "Convict  99,"  "In  the  Shadow 
ol  GttUt,"  **The  Story  of  a  Great  Sin,**  etc.,  etc  This  story,  which  will 
be  the  length  of  an  ordinary  she  ahlUtng  novel,  will  be  oomideted  in 
three  parts,  the  February,  Mardi,  and  April  Issues  of  the  ^London 
Magazine." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  to  provide  space  for  these  additional 
attractions,  this  issue  has  been  specially  enlajrged,  so  that  the  usual  features 
are  in  no  way  encraidied  upon. 


WELLS. 


Author  ol  "Tbc  loTislble  NUtn,"  "The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  &c. 


A   COMPLETE  STORY. 

"  "T" HERE'S  a  man  in  that  shop,"  said  the 

^      Doctor, "  who  has  been  in  Fairyland." 

*'  Nonsense ! "  I  said,  and  stared  back  at 
the  shop.  It  was  the  usual  village  shop, 
post-office,  telegraph  wire  on  its  brow,  zinc 
pans  and  brushes  outside,  boots,  shirtings 
and  potted  meats  in  the  window.  "  Tell  me 
about  it,"  I  said,  after  a  pause. 

••/don't  know,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  He's 
an  ordinary  sort  of  lout — Skelmersdale  is  his 
name.  But  everybody  about  here  believes 
it  like  Bible  truth." 

I  reverted  presently  to  the  topic. 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  the 
Doctor,  •'and  I  don't  wanf  to  know.  I 
attended  him  for  a  broken  finger — Married 
and  Single  cricket  match — and  that's  when 
I  struck  the  nonsense.  That's  all  But  it 
shows  you  the  sort  of  stuff  I  have  to  deal 
with,  anyhow,  eh  ?  Nice  to  get  modem 
sanitary  ideas  into  a  people  like  this  ! " 

•*^'ery,"  I  said  in  a  mildly  sympathetic 
tone,  and  he  went  on  for  the  seventeenth 
time  to  tell  me  about  that  business  of  the 
Bonham  drain.  Things  of  that  kind,  I 
observe,  are  apt  to  weigh  on  the  minds  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health.  I  was  as 
SSmpathetic  as  I  knew  how,  and  when  he 
cdled  the  Bonham  people  "  asses "  I  said 
they  were  "  thundering  asses,"  but  even  that 
did  not  allay  him. 

No.  sj.— PsuwAKY.— Vol.  X.  ( 


Illustrated  by  MAX  COWPER. 

Afterwards,  later  in  the  summer,  an  urgent 
desire  to  seclude  myself,  while  finishing  my 
chapter  on  Spiritual  Pathology — it  was  really, 
I  believe,  stiffer  to  write  than  it  is  to  read — 
took  me  to  Bignor.  I  lodged  at  a  farmhouse, 
and  presently  found  myself  outside  that  little 
general  shop  again,  in  search  of  tobacco. 
"  Skelmersdale,"  said  I  to  myself  at  the  sight 
of  it,  and  went  in. 

I  was  served  by  a  short,  but  shapely,  young 
man,  with  a  fair  downy  complexion,  good, 
small  teeth,  blue  eyes,  and  a  languid  manner. 
I  scrutinised  him  curiously.  Except  for  a 
touch  of  melancholy  in  his  expression,  he  was 
nothing  out  of  the  common.  He  was  in  the 
shirt-sleeves  and  tucked-up  apron  of  his  trade, 
and  a  pencil  was  thrust  behind  his  inoffensive 
ear.  Athwart  his  black  waistcoat  was  a  gold 
chain,  from  which  dangled  a  bent  guinea. 

'•  Nothing  more  to-day,  sir  ?  "  he  enquired. 
He  leant  forward  over  my  bill  as  he  spoke. 

'*  Are  you  Mr.  Skelmersdale  ?  "  said  L 

"  I  am,  sir, "  he  said,  without  looking  up. 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  have  been  in 
Fairyland  ?  " 

He  looked  up  at  me  for  a  moment  with 
wrinkled  brows,  with  an  aggrieved,  exasperated 
face.  •'  O  SHUT  it ! "  he  said,  and,  after  a 
moment  of  hostility,  eye  to  eye,  he  went  on 
adding  up  my  bill.  '*  Four,  six  and  a  half," 
he  said,  after  a  pause.  •'Thank  you,  sir." 
I   )  A. 
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So,  unpropitiously,  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Skelmeradale  began. 

Well,  1  got  from  that  to  confidence — 
through  a  series  of  toilsome  efforts.  I  picked 
him  up  again  in  the  Village  Room,  where  of 
a  night  I  went  to  play  biUiards  after  my 
supper,  and  initii^ate  the  extreme  scchision 
from  my  kind  that  was  so  helpful  to  work 
during  the  day.  I  contrived  to  play  with  him 
and  afterwards  to  talk  with  him.  1  tound 
the  one  subject  to  a\oiJ  was  Fairyland.  On 
everything  else  he  was  open  and  amiable  in 
a  commonplace  sort  of  way,  but  on  that  he 
had  been  wcoried^it  was  a  manifest  taboo. 
Only  once  in  the  room  did  I  hear  the 
slightest  allusion  to  his  experience  in  his 
presence,  and  that  was  by  a  cross-grained 
farm  hand  who  was  losing  to  him. 
Skelmersdale  had  run  a  break  intu  double 
figures,  which,  by  ihc  liignor  standards,  was 
uncommonly  good  play.  Steady  on  !  "  said 
his  adversarv.   "  None  of  your  fairy  flukes ! " 

Skelmersdale  stared  at  him  for  a  moment, 
cue  in  hand,  then  flung  it  down  and  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Wliy  can'!  ymi  leave  'im  alone  ?  "  said  a 
respectable  elder  who  had  been  enjoying  the 
game,  and  in  the  general  murmur  of  dis- 
approval, the  grin  of  satisfied  wit  faded  from 
the  ploughboy's  fare. 

1  scented  my  opportunity.  "  What's  this 
joke,*'  said  I,  "about  Fairyland?" 

"  'Tain't  no  joke  about  Fairyland,  not  to 
young  Skelmersdale,"  said  the  respectable 
elder,  drinking. 

A  litiic  man  with  rosy  cheeks  was  more 
communit  ati\ e  '•  'They  do  say,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  tliat  they  took  him  into  Aldington  Knoll 
an'  kep'  him  there  a  matter  of  three  weeks." 

And  with  that  the  gathering  was  well  under 
weigh  Once  one  sheep  had  started  others 
were  ready  enough  to  follow,  and  in  a  little 
time  I  had  at  least  the  exterior  aspect  of  the 
Skelmersdale  affair.  Formerly,  before  he 
came  to  l?ignor,  he  bad  been  iti  that  very 
smiilar  htlle  shop  at  Aldington  Corner,  and 
there  it  was  that  whatever  it  was  did  happen 
had  taken  place.  The  story  was  clear  tliat 
he  had  stayed  out  late  one  night  c)n  the 
Knoll  and  vanished  for  three  weeks  from  the 
sight  of  moi,  and  had  returned  with  "  his 
cuffs  as  clean  as  whpji  he  started,"  and  his 
pockets  full  of  dust  and  ashes.  He  returned 
in  a  state  of  moody  wretchedness  that  only 
slowly  passed  away,  and  for  many  days  he 
would  give  no  account  df  where  it  was  he 
had  been.     I'he  girl  he  was  engaged  to  at 


Clapton  Hill  tried  to  get  it  out  of  him  and 
threw  him  over  partly  becanse  he  rdiued, 

and  partly  because,  as  she  said,  he  fairly  gave 
her  the  '"ump."  And  then  when,  some  time 
after,  he  let  out  to  someone  carelessly  that  he 
had  been  in  Fairyland  and  wanted  to  go  back, 
and  when  the  thing  spread  and  the  simple 
badinage  of  the  countryside  came  into  play, 
he  threw  up  his  situation  abruptly,  and  came 
to  Bignor  to  get  out  of  the  fuss.  But  as  to 
what  had  happened  in  Fairyland  none  of 
tliese  people  knew.  1  here  the  gathering  in 
the  Village  Room  went  to  pieces  like  a  pack 
at  fault  One  said  this,  and  anotlier  said  that. 

Their  air  in  dealing  with  this  marvel  was 
ostensibly  critical  and  sceptical,  but  I  could 
see  a  considerable  amount  of  belief  showing 
through  their  guarded  qualifications.  I  took  a 
line  of  intelligent  interest,  tinged  with  a 
rcaioiiahle  doubt  of  the  whole  story. 

*•  If  Fairyland's  inside  Aldington  KnoU," 
I  said,  "  why  don't  you  dig  it  out  ?  " 

*•  That's  what  1  sayi>,"  said  the  young 
ploughboy. 

"  There's  a-many  have  tried  to  dig  on 
Aldington  Knoll,"  said  the  respectable  elder, 
solenmly,  "one  time  and  atK>ther.  But 
there's  none  as  goes  about  to-day  to  tell  what 
they  got  by  digging." 

The  unanimity  of  vague  hplief  that 
surrounded  me  was  rather  impressive;  I  felt 
there  must  surely  be  someihing  at  the  root  of 
so  much  conviction,  and  the  already  pretty 
keen  curiosity  I  felt  about  the  real  facts  of 
the  case  was  distinctly  whetted.  If  these 
real  fects  were  to  be  got  from  anyone  they 
were  to  be  got  from  Skelmersdale  himself, 
and  I  set  myself,  therefore,  still  more 
assiduously  to  efface  my  bad  first  impres^on 
and  win  his  confidence  to  the  pitch  of 
voluntary  speech.  In  that  endeavour  I  had 
a  social  advantage.  Being  a  person  of 
aflability  and  no  apparent  employment,  and 
wearing  tweeds  and  knickerbockers,  I  was 
naturally  classed  as  an  artist  in  Bignor,  and 
in  the  remarkable  code  of  social  precedence 
prevalent  in  Bignor  an  artist  ranks  con- 
sidcrably  higher  than  a  grocer's  assistant. 
Skelmersdale,  like  too  many  of  his  class,  is 
something  'of  a  snob;  he  had  told  me  to 
"shut  it"  only  under  sudden, excessive  provo- 
cation, and  with,  I  am  certain,  a  subsequent 
repentance;  he  was,  I  knew,  quite  glad  to  be 
seen  walking  about  the  village  with  me.  In 
due  course,  he  accepted  the  proposal  of  a 
pil)e  and  whisky  in  my  rooms  readily  enough, 
and  there,  scenting  by  some  happy  instinct 
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She  led  him  by  the  hand  adown  the  glade  that  the  glow'worms  lit. 
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that  thtirt;  wasi  trouble  of  the  heart  in  this, 
and  knowing  that  confidences  beget  con- 
fidences, I  plied  him  with  much  uf  interest 
and  suggestion  from  my  real  and  fictitious 
paiit.  And  it  was  after  the  third  whisky  of 
the  third  visit  of  that  sort,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  that  hpro^'os  of  some  artless  expansion 
of  a  little  affair  that  had  touched  and  left  me 
in  my  teens,  that  he  did  at  last  of  his  own 
free  will  and  motion  break  the  ice.  "It  was 
like  that  with  me,"  he  said,  "over  there  at 
Aldmgton.  It's  just  that  that's  so  rum. 
First  I  didn't  care  a  tHt  and  it  was  all  her, 
and  afterwards  when  it  was  too  lat^  it  was, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  all  me." 

I  forbore  to  jump  upon  this  allusion,  and 
so  he  presently  threw  out  another,  and  in  a 
little  while  he  was  making  it  as  plain  as 
daylight  that  the  one  thitv/  In-  wanted  to  talk 
about  now  was  this  Fairyland  adventure  he 
had  sat  t^t  upon  for  so  long.  Yoo  see,  I'd 
done  the  trick  uitli  him,  and  from  being 
just  another  half- incredulous,  would-be  face- 
tious stranger,  I  had,  by  all  my  wealth  of 
shameless  self-exposure,  become  the  possible 
confidant.  He  had  In-en  bitten  by  the 
desire  to  show  that  he,  too,  had  lived  and  felt 
many  things,  and  the  fever  was  upon  him. 

He  was  certainly  confoundedly  allusive  at 
first,  and  my  eagerness  to  clear  him  up  with 
a  few  precise  (^ucstiuns  was  only  equalled 
and  controlled  by  my  anxiety  not  to  get  to 
this  sort  of  thing  too  soon.  But  in  another 
meeting  nr  so  the  basis  of  confidence  was 
complete,  and  from  hrst  to  last  I  think  I  got 
most  items  and  aspects,  indeed,  I  got  quite 
a  number  of  times  over  almost  everything 
that  Mr.  Skclmersdale,  with  his  very  limited 
powers  of  narration,  will  ever  be  able  to  tell. 
And  so  I  come  to  the  story  of  his  adventure, 
and  I  piece  it  all  together  again.  Whether 
it  really  happened,  whetlier  he  imagined  it 
or  dreamt  i^  or  fell  upon  it  in  some  straiige 
hallucinatory  trance,  I  do  not  profess  to  say. 
B  it  that  he  invented  it  I  will  not  for  one 
moment  entertain.  The  man  simply  and 
honestly  believes  the  thin^  happened  as 
be  says  it  happened,  he  is  transparently 
incapable  of  any  lie  so  clal)orate  and  sus- 
tained, and  in  tlie  belief  of  the  simple,  yet 
often  keenly  penetrating,  rustic  minds  a]x>ut 
him  I  find  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  his 
sincerity.  He  believes — and  nobody  can 
produce  any  positive  fact  to  falsify  his  belief. 
As  for  me,  with  this  much  of  endorsement, 
I  transmit  his  story — I  am  a  UlUc  old  HOW 
to  justify  or  explain. 


He  says  he  went  to  sleep  on  Aldington 
KnoU  about  ten  o'clock  one  night — it  was 
quite  possibly  Midsummer  night,  though  he 

has  never  thonphr  of  the  date,  and  he  cannot 
be  sure  within  a  week  or  so — and  it  was  a 
fine  night  and  windless,  vrith  a  rising  moon. 
I  have  lieen  at  the  pains  to  visit  tins  Knoll 
thrice  since  his  stor}'  grew  up  under  my 
persuasions,  and  once  1  wcni  there  in  the 
twilight  summer  moonrise  on  what  was, 
perhaps,  a  similar  night  to  that  of  liis 
adventure.  Jupiter  was  great  and  splendid 
above  tiie  moon,  and  in  the  north  and  north- 
west the  sky  was  green  and  vividly  bright 
over  the  sunken  sun.  The  Knoll  stands  out 
bare  and  bleak  under  the  sky,  but  surrounded 
at  a  little  distance  by  dark  thidcets,  and  as 
I  went  up  towards  it  there  was  a  mighty 
starting  and  scampering  of  ghdstly  or  c]iiite 
invisible  rabbits.  Just  over  the  crown 
of  the  Knoll,  but  nowhere  dse,  was  a 
multitudinous  thin  trumpeting  of  midges. 
The  Knoll  i^  I  believe,  an  artificial  mound, 
the  tumulus  of  some  great  prehistoric  chief- 
tain, and  surely  no  man  ever  chose  a  more 
spacious  prospect  for  a  sepulchre.  ]'a>t- 
ward  one  sees  along  the  hills  to  Hythc,  and 
thence  across  the  Channel  to  where,  thirty 
miles  and  more,  perhaps,  away,  the  great 
white  lights  by  Oris  Xe/  antl  Houlognc  wink 
and  pass  and  shine.  Westward  lies  the 
whole  tumbled  valley  of  the  Weald,  visible 
as  far  as  Hindhead  and  Lcith  Hill,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Stour  opens  the  Downs  in  the 
north  to  interminable  hills  beyond  Wye. 
All  Romney  Marsh  lies  southward  at  one's 
feet,  Dymehurch  and  Romney  and  Lydd, 
Hastings  and  its  hill  are  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  the  hills  multiply  vaguely 
far  be)'ond  where  Eastbourne  rolls  up  to 
Beachy  Head. 

And  out  upon  all  this  it  was  that 
Skdmersdale  wandered,  being  troubled  in 
his  earlier  love  aifair,  and  as  he  says,  "  not 
caring  rvherc  he  went."  -And  there  he  sat 
down  to  think  it  over,  and  so,  sulking  and 
grieving,  was  overtaken  b\  sleep.  And  so 
he  fell  into  the  fairies'  power. 

The  quarrel  that  had  upset  liim  was  some 
trivial  matter  enough  between  himself  and 
the  girl  at  Clapton  HUt  to  whom  he  was 
engaged.  She  was  a  fiirmer's  daughter,  .said 
Skclmersdale,  and  "  very  respectable,"  and 
no  doubt  an  excellent  match  for  him,  hut 
both  girl  and  lover  were  very  young  and  with 
just  that  mutual  jealousy,  that  intolerantly 
keen  edge  of  ariticism,  that  irrational  hunger 
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for  a  beautiful  perfection,  that  life  and  wisdom 
do  presently  and  most  mercifully  dull. 
What  the  precise  matter  of  quarrel  was 
I  have  no  idea.  She  may  have  said  she 
liked  men  in  gaiters  when  he  hadn't  any 


comparisons,  grave  doubts  whether  she  ever 
had  really  cared  for  him,  and  a  clear  cer 
tainty  she  would  never  care  again.  And 
with  this  sort  of  thing  upon  his  mind  he 
came  out  upon  Aldington  Knoll  grieving, 


"  The  fairy  lady  whispered  '  Kiss  me  1'    .    .   And,"  said  Mr.  Skelmersdale, 

fool,  I  did." 


"like 


gaiters  on,  or  he  may  have  said  he  liked 
her  better  in  a  different  sort  of  hat,  but 
however  it  began  it  got  by  a  series  of  clumsy 
stages  to  bitterness  and  tears.  She  no  doubt 
got  tearful  and  smear)',  and  he  grew  dusty 
and  drooping,  and  she  parted  with  invidious 


and  presently,  after  a  long  interval,  perhaps, 
quite  inexplicably,  fell  asleep. 

He  woke  to  find  himself  on  a  softer  turf 
than  ever  he  had  slept  on  before,  and  under 
the  shade  of  very  dark  trees  that  com[)li.tt  ly 
hid  the  sky.    Always,  indeed,  in  I-airyland 
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the  sky  is  hidden,  it  seems.  Except  for  one 
night  when  the  fairies  were  dancing,  Mr. 
Skelroersdale,  during  all  hia  dme  with  them, 
never  saw  a  star.  And  of  that  night  I  am 
in  doubt  whether  he  was  in  Fairyland  proper 
or  out  where  the  rings  and  rushes  are,  in 
those  low  meadows  mar  the  railway  line  at 
S.neeth. 

But  it  was  light  under  these  trees  for 
all  that,  and  on  the  leaves  and  amidst 
the  turf  shone  a  multitude  of  glow-worms, 
very  bright  and  fine.  And  Mr.  Skclmers- 
dale's  first  impression  was  that  he  was  smal/^ 
and  the  next  that  quite  a  number  of  people 
still  smaller  were  standing  all  about  him. 
For  some  reason,  he  says,  he  was  neither 
surprised  nor  frightened,  but  sat  up  quite 
ddiberately  and  robbed  the  sleep  out  of  hU 
eyes.  And  there  all  about  him  stood  the 
smiling  elves  who  had  c.uight  him  sleeping 
under  their  privileges  and  had  brought  hitu 
into  Fairyland. 

What  these  elves  were  hke  I  have  failed 
to  gather,  so  vague  and  imperfect  is  his 
vocabulary,  and  so  unobservant  of  all  minor 
detul  does  he  seem  to  have  been.  Tliey 
were  clothed  in  somotliinc^  very  liglit  .iml 
beautiful,  that  was  neither  wool,  nor  siik,  nor 
leaves,  nor  the  petals  of  flowers.  They  stood 
all  about  him  as  he  sat  and  waked,  and 
down  the  glade  towards  liiin,  down  a  glow- 
worm avenue  and  fronted  by  a  !>tar,  came  at 
once  that  Fairy  I^uly  who  is  the  chief 
personage  of  his  memory  and  tale.  Of  her 
I  gathered  more.  She  was  clothed  in  filmy 
green,  and  about  her  little  waist  was  a  broad 
silver  girdle.  Her  hair  waved  back  from 
her  forehead  on  either  side  ;  there  were 
curls  not  too  wa)  ward  and  yet  astray,  and 
on  her  brow  was  a  little  tiara,  set  with  a  single 
star.  Her  sleeve-,  were  some  sort  of  open 
sleeves  that  gave  little  glimpses  of  her  arms  ; 
her  throat,  1  think,  was  a  httie  open,  because 
he  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  her  neck  and 
chin.  There  was  a  necklac  of  coral  about 
her  white  throat,  and  m  her  breast  a  coral- 
coloured  flower.  She  had  the  soft  lines  of  a 
little  child  in  her  chin  and  cheeks  and  throat. 
And  her  eyes,  I  gatfiL-r,  were  of  a  kindled 
brown,  very  solt  and  straight  and  sweet 
under  her  level  brows.  You  see  by  these 
particulars  how  greatly  this  lady  must  have 
loomed  in  Mr.  Skelmersdak-'s  picture. 
Certain  tilings  he  tried  to  express  and  could 
not  express ;  "  the  way  she  moved,"  he  said 
several  times ;  .and  I  fancy  a  sort  of  demure 
joyousness  radiated  from  this  Lady. 


And  it  was  in  the  company  of  this 
delightful  person,  as  the  guest  and  chosen 
companion  of  this  dd^tful  person,  that 

Mr.  Skelmersdale  set  out  to  be  taken  into 
the  mtimacies  of  Fairyland.  She  welcomed 
him  gladly  and  a  little  warmly — I  suspect  a 
pressure  of  his  hand  in  both  of  hers  and  a 
lit  face  to  his.  After  all,  ten  years  ago 
young  Skelmersdale  may  have  been  a  very 
comely  youth.  And  once  she  todc  his  arm, 
and  once,  I  think,  she  led  him  by  the  hand 
adown  the  glade  that  the  glow-worms  lit. 

Just  bow  things  chanced  and  happened 
there  is  no  tellii^  from  Mr.  Skelmmdale's 
disarticulated  skeleton  of  description.  He 
gives  little  unsatisfactory  glimpses  of  strange 
corners  and  doings,  ot  places  where  there 
were  many  furies  together,  of  "  toadstool 
things  that  shone  pink,"  of  fairy  food,  of 
which  he  could  only  say  "  you  should  have 
tasted  it !  "  and  of  f«ury  music,  ''like  a  little 
musical  box,"  that  came  out  of  nodding 
flowers.  There  was  a  great  open  place 
where  fairies  rode  and  raced  on  "  things," 
but  what  Mr.  Skelmersdale  meant  by  "  these 
here  things  they  rod^"  there  is  no  telling. 
Larvrr,  perliaps,  or  crickets,  or  the  little 
beetles  that  elude  us  so  abundantly.  There 
was  a  place  where  water  splashed  and 
gigantic  king-cups  grew,  and  there  in  the 
hotter  times  the  fairies  bathed  together, 
i  iiere  were  games  being  played  and  dancitig 
and  much  elvish  love-making,  too,  I  thii^k, 
among  the  moss  branch  thickets.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fairy  Lady  made 
love  to  Mr.  Skelmersdale,  and  no  doubt 
either  that  this  young  man  set  himself  to 
resist  her.  A  time  came,  indeed,  when  she 
sat  on  a  bank  beside  him,  in  a  quiet  secluded 
place  *'  all  smelling  of  vi'lets,"  and  talked  to 
him  of  love. 

'*  When  her  voice  went  low  and  .she 
whispered,  said  Mr.  Skelmersdale,  "and  laid 
'er  'and  on  my  'and,  you  know,  and  came 
close  with  a  soft,  warm  friendly  way  she  'ad, 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  my  'ead." 

It  seems  he  kepi  his  head  to  a  certain  limited 
unfortunate  extent.  He  saw  *'  'ow  the  wind 
was  blowing,"'  lu  says,  and  so,  sitting  there 
in  a  place  all  smelling  of  violets,  with  the 
touch  of  this  lovely  Fairy  Lady  about  him, 
Mr.  Skelmersdale  broke  it  to  her  gently — 
tliat  he  was  engaged  ! 

She  had  told  him  she  loved  Inr.i  dearly, 
that  he  was  a  sweet  human  lad  for  her,  and 
whatever  he  would  ask  of  \xtt  he  should  have 
— even  his  heart's  desire. 
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And  Mr.  Skeliiier^dale,  whu,  I  fancy,  trit-d 
hard  to  avoid  looking  at  her  little  lips  as  thev 
just  dro{)ped  apart  and  came  together,  led  up 
to  the  more  intimate  question  by  saying  he 
would  like  enough  capital  to  start  a  little  shop. 
"  He  d  just  like  to  feel,"  he  said,  "  he  had 
money  enough  to  do  that."    I  imagine  a 


"Everything," sail!  .Mr.  SkelmerMlale,  "jusi 
who  she  was,  and  where  she  lived,  and 
everything  about  her.  I  sort  of  felt  1  ad  to 
all  the  time,  I  did." 

"  '  Whatever  you  want  you  shall  have,'  siiid 
the  Fairy  I^dy.  ''I'hat's  as  good  as  done. 
You  shall  feel  you  have  the  money  just  as 


**  You  must  go  back  to  your  MilUc, 

little  surprise  in  those  brown  eyes  he  talked 
al)out,  but  she  seemed  sympathetic  for  all 
that,  and  she  asked  him  many  questions 
about  the  little  shop,  "  laughing  like  "  all  the 
time.  So  he  got  to  the  com{)lete  statement 
of  his  affianced  ixjsition,  and  told  her  all 
about  Millie. 
"All?"  said  I. 


and  here  they  will  give  you  gold." 

you  wish.  And  now,  you  know — yon  must 
kiss  me.' " 

.•\nd  Mr.  Skelmcrsdale  pretended  not  to 
hear  the  latter  part  of  her  remark  and  said 
she  was  very  kind.  That  he  really  didn't 
deserve  she  should  l>e  so  kind.  And  

The  Fairy  Lady  suddenly  came  (|uite  close 
to  him  and  whispered     Kiss  mc  !  ' 
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"And."  said  Air.  Skeimersdaic,  "like  a 
fool,  I  did." 
There  are  kisses  and  kisses,  I  am  told,  and 

this  must  have  been  quite  the  other  sort  from 
Millie's  resonant  signals  of  regard.  There 
was  sonictliing  magic  in  that  kiss,  assuredly 
it  marked  a  turnii^  pobt.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
one  of  the  passai^es  that  lie  thought  sufficiently 
important  to  describe  most  at  length.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  right,  I  have  tried  to 
disentangle  it  from  the  hints  and  gestures 
through  which  it  came  to  me,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  all  different  from  my  telling 
and  fiw  finer  and  sweeter,  in  the  soft  filtered 
light  and  the  subtly  stirring  silences  of  the 
fairy  glades.  The  Fair)'  I^dy  asked  him 
more  about  Millie,  and  was  she  very  lovely, 
and  so  on — a  great  many  times.  As  to 
Millie's  loveliness,  I  conceive  him  answering 
that  she  was  "all  right"  And  then,  or  on  some 
such  occasion,  the  Fairy  Lady  told  him  she 
had  fallen  in  love  with  him  as  he  slept  in  the 
moonlight,  and  so  he  had  been  bmut.'^ht  into 
Fairyland,  and  she  had  thought,  not  knowing 
of  Millie^  that  perhaps  he  might  diance  to 
love  her.  '*  Bui  now  you  know  you  can't^" 
she  said,  "  so  you  must  stop  with  me  just  a 
little  while,  and  then  you  must  go  back  to 
Millie."  She  told  him  that,  and  you  know 
Skelmersdale  was  already  in  love  with  her, 
but  the  pure  inertia  of  his  mind  kept  him  in 
the  way  he  was  going.  I  imagine  him  sitting 
in  a  sort  of  stupefaction  amidst  alt  these 
glowitiL;  txauiiful  things,  answering  about  his 
Millie  and  the  little  shop  he  projected  and 
the  need  of  a  horse  and  cart  .  .  .  And 
that  absurd  State  of  affairs  must  have  gone 
on  for  days  and  days.  T  see  this  little  lady, 
hovering  about  him  and  trying  to  amuse  him, 
too  dainty  to  understand  his  complexity  and 
too  tender  to  let  him  go.  And  he,  you  know, 
hypnotised  as  it  were  by  his  earthly  position, 
went  his  way  with  her  hither  and  thither, 
blind  to  everything  in  Fairyland  but  this 
wonderful  intimacy  that  had  come  to  him. 
It  is  liard,  it  is  impossible,  to  give  in  print 
the  effect  of  her  radiant  sweetness  shining 
through  the  jungle  of  poor  Skelmersdale's 
rough  and  broken  sentences.  To  me,  at 
least,  she  shone  clear  amidst  the  muddle  of 
his  story  like  a  glow-wonn  in  a  tangle  of 
weeds. 

There  must  have  been  many  days  of  things 
while  all  this  was  happening — and  once,  I 
say,  they  danced  under  the  mocmlight  in  the 
fairy  rings  that  stud  the  meadows  near 
Smeeth — but  at  last  it  all  came  to  an  end. 


She  led  him  into  a  great  cavernous  place, 
lit  by  "a  red  nighUight  sort  of  thing,"  where 
there  were  coffers  pSed  on  coffers,  and  cups 
and  golden  boxes,  and  a  great  heap  of  what 
certainly  seemed  to  all  Mr.  Skelmersdale's 
senses — coined  gold.  There  were  little 
gnomes  amidst  this  wealth,  who  saluted  her 
at  her  coming,  and  stood  aside.  And 
suddenly  she  turned  on  him  there  with 
brightly  fining  eyes. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "you  have  been 
kind  to  stay  with  mc  so  long,  and  it  is  lime  I 
let  you  go.  You  must  go  back  to  your 
Millie.  Yott  must  go  badt  to  your  Millie, 
and  here— just  as  I  promised  yott — they 
will  give  you  gold." 

"  She  ehuked  like,"  said  Mr.  Skelmersdale. 

"At  that,  I  had  a  sort  of  feeling  (he 

touched  his  breastbone)  "  as  though  I  was 
fainting  here.  I  felt  pale,  you  know,  and 
shivering,  and  even  then — I  *adn't  a  thing 
to  say." 

He  paused.    "Yes,"  I  said. 

i'he  scene  was  beyond  his  describing. 
But  I  know  that  she  kissed  him  good  bye. 

"  And  you  said  nothing  ?  " 
Nothing,"  he  said.  "  I  stood  like  a 
stuffed  calf.  She  just  looked  back  once,  you 
know,  and  stood  'sml'.ing  like  and  crying — I 
could  see  the  shine  of  her  eyes — and  then 
she  was  gone,  and  there  was  all  these  little 
fellows  bustling  about  me,  stuffing  my  'ands 
and  my  pockets  and  the  back  of  my  collar 
and  everywhere  with  gold." 

And  then  it  was,  when  the  Fairy  Lady 
had  vanished,  that  Mr.  Skelmersdale  really 
understood  and  knew.  He  suddenly  began 
plucking  out  the  gold  they  were  thrusting  iijwn 
him,  and  shouting  out  at  them  to  prevciu  tlieir 
giving  him  more.  '  I  don't  wtmt  yer  gold,' 
I  said.  *  I  'a%'en't  done  yet.  I'm  not  going. 
I  want  to  speak  to  that  Ymt)'  Lady  again.' 
I  started  off  to  go  alter  her  and  they  held 
me  back.  Yes,  stuck  their  little  'ands 
against  my  middle  and  shoved  me  back. 
Ihey  kept  giving  me  more  and  more  gold 
until  it  was  running  all  down  my  trouser 
legs  and  dropping  out  of  my  'ands.  *  I  don't 
want  yer  gold,'  I  says  to  them,  *  I  want 
just  to  speak  to  the  Fairy  Lady  again.'  " 

"And  did  you?" 

"  It  came  to  a  tussle." 
"  Before  you  saw  her  " 
"  I  didn't  see  her.    When  1  got  out  from 
Aem  she  wasn't  anywhere  to  be  seen." 

So  he  ran  in  search  of  her  out  of  this  red- 
lit  cave,  down  a  long  grotto  seeking  her,  and 
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thence  he  came  out  in  a  great  and  desolate 
place  athwart  which  a  swarm  of  will-o'-the 
wisps  were  Hying 
to  and  fro.  And 
about  him  elves 
were  dancing  in 
derision,  and  the 
little  gnomes  came 
out  of  the  cave 
after  him,  carrying 
gold  in  handfuls 
and  casting  it  after 
him,  shouting, 
"  Fairy  love  and 
fairy  gold  !  Fairy 
love  and  fairv 
gold  ! " 

And  when  he 
heard  these  words, 
came  a  great  fear 
that  it  was  all  over, 
and  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  called  to 
her  by  her  name, 
and  suddenly  set 
himself  to  run 
down  the  slope 
from  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  through 
a  place  of  thorns 
and  briers,  calling 
after  her  very 
loudly  and  often. 
The  elves  danced 
about  him  un- 
heeded, pinching 
him  and  pricking 
him,  and  the 
will-o'-the-wisps 
circled  round  him 
and  dashed  into 
his  face,  and  the 
gnomes  pursued 
him  shouting  and 
pelting  him  with 
fairy  gold.  As  he 
ran  with  all  this 
strange  rout  about 
him  and  distracting 
him,  suddenly  he 
was  knee-deep  in 
a  swamp,  and 
suddenly  he  was 
amidst  thick 
twisted  roots,  and 


instant  he  found  himself  sprawling  upon 
Aldington  Knoll,  all  lonely  under  the  stars. 


He  sat  up  at  once, 
and  his 


in 


he  caught  his  foot 
one  and  stumbled  and  fell.    .  . 

He  fell  and  he  rolled  over,  and  in  that 


and  lound  be  was  very  stiff  and  cotd, 
clothes  were  damp  with  dew. 

He  sat  up  sharply  at  once,  he  says,  and 
found  he  was  very  stiff  and  rokl,  and  his 
clothes  were  damp  with  dew.     The  first 
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pallur  ol  dawn  and  ;v  chilly  wind  were 
coining  up  together.  He  could  have 
believed  the  wliole  thing  a  strangely  vivid 
dream  until  hr  ihius-  his  hand  imcj  lii-,  side 
pocket  and  fuund  it  stutted  with  ashes. 
Then  he  knew  for  certain  it  was  fairy  gold 
they  had  given  him.  He  could  feel  aU  their 
pinclics  and  pricks  still,  though  there  was 
never  a  bruise  upon  hun.  And  in  that 
manner,  and  so  suddenly,  Mr.  Skelmersdale 
came  out  of  Fairyland  hack  into  this  wurld 
of  men.  Even  then  he  fancied  the  thing 
was  but  the  matter  of  a  night  until  he 
returned  to  the  shop  at  Aldington  Corner 
and  discovered  amidst  ilu.ir  aslonish- 
oient    that    he    tiad    been    away  three 

"li)r!  the  trouble  1  'ad!"  said  Mr. 

Skclmersdale. 
"  How?" 

"Explaining.     1  suppose  youVe  never 

had  anything  like  that  to  explain." 

"  Nc\cr,"  I  ^.(M  niul  he  expatiated  for 
a  lime  on  the  i;ena\iuur  of  this  person 
and  that     One  name  he  avoided  for  a 

Spaci'. 

"And  Millie  ?"  said  I  at  last. 
"I  didn't  seem  to  care  a  bit  for  seeing 
Millie,"  he  said. 

"I  exp'.rt  she  seemed  changed  ?  " 

"Everyone  was  changed.  Changed  for 
good.  Everyone  seemed  big,  you  know,  and 
coarse.  And  their  voices  seemed  loud 
Why,  the  sun,  when  it  rose  in  the  morning, 
lair  hit  me  m  the  eye  I  " 

"And  Millie ?" 

'*  1  didn't  want  to  see  Millie.'* 

"  And  when  you  did  ^  ''' 

'*  1  came  uj)  against  her  Sunday,  comuig 
out  of  churcli.  '  WTicrc  you  been?'  she 
said,  and  I  saw  there  was  a  row.  I  didn't 
care  if  there  was.  I  seemed  to  forget  about 
her  even  while  she  was  there  a-talking  to 
me.  She  was  just  nothing.  1  couldn't  make 
out  whatever  I  'ad  seen  in  'er  ever,  f^r  what 
there  could  'ave  been.  Sometmics  when 
she  wasn't  about,  I  did  get  back  a  little,  but 
never  when  she  was  there,  'riien  it  was 
always  the  otiier  came  uj)  and  blotted  her 
out.  .  .  .  Any'ow,  it  didn't  break  her 
heart" 

"  .Married  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Married  'er  cousin,"  said  .Mr.  Skelmcrs- 
dale,  and  reflected  on  the  pattern  of  the 
tabli  rlotli  fcii  a  .s|>ace. 

W  hen  he  s|ioke  again  it  w.n  i  K  ar  that  Iiis 
lormer  sweetheart  had  clean  \'ani!>hed  tioni 


his  mind,  and  tiiat  the  talk  had  brought 
back  the  Fairy  Lady  triumphant  in  his  hewt 
He  talked  of  her — soon  he  was  letting  out 

the  oddest  things,  (juoer  love  secrets  it 
would  be  treachery  to  repeat.  I  think, 
indeed,  that  was  the  queerest  thing  in  the 
wh<4e  affair,  to  hear  that  neat  little  grocer 
ntan  after  his  story  was  done,  with  a  glass  of 
whisky  beside  him  and  a  cigar  between  his 
fingers,  witnessing,  with  sorrow  still,  though 
now,  indeed,  with  a  time-blunted  anguish,  of 
the  inappcasable  hunger  of  the  heart  that 
presently  came  upon  him.  "  1  couldn't 
eat,"  he  said,  "  I  couldn't  sleep.  I  made 
mistakes  in  orders  and  got  mixed  with 
change.  Ihere  she  was  day  and  night, 
drawing  me  and  drawing  me.  Oh,  I  wanted 
her.  Lord  I  how  I  wanted  her  I  I  was  up 
there,  most  c\eninps  I  wa*;  up  there  on  the 
Knoll,  otten  even  when  it  mined.  1  used  to 
walk  over  the  Knoll  and  round  it  and  round 
it,  calling  for  them  to  let  me  in.  .Shouting. 
Near  bhibbering  I  was  at  times.  I>aft  I  was 
and  miserable.  1  kepi  on  i>aying  it  was  all 
a  mistake.  And  every  Sunday  afternoon  1 
went  up  there,  wet  and  line,  though  T  knew 
as  well  as  you  do  it  wasn't  no  good  by  day. 
And  I've  tried  to  go  to  sleep  there." 

He  stopped  sharply  and  decided  to  drink 
some  whisky. 

"  I've  tried  to  go  to  sleep  there,"  he  said, 
and  I  could  swear  his  lips  trembled.  "  I've 
tried  to  go  to  sleep  there,  often  and  often. 
.And,  you  know,  I  couldn't,  sir—never.  I've 
thought  if  I  could  go  to  sleep  there,  there 
might  be  something.  .  .  But  I've  sat  up 
there  and  laid  u{j  tlu  re,  and  I  couldn't — 
not  for  thinking  and  longing.  It's  the 
longing.    .    .    .    I've  tried  ■" 

He  blew,  drank  up  the  rest  of  his 
whisky  spasmodically,  st<  iod  tip  siiddcnly 
and  buttoned  his  jacket,  stanng  closely 
and  critically  at  the  cheap  oleographs  beside 
the  mantel  meanwhile.  The  litile  black 
notel»ook  in  which  he  recorded  the  orders 
of  his  daily  round  projected  stiffly  from 
his  breast  pocket  When  all  the  buttons 
were  (juite  done,  he  patted  his  chest  and 
turned  on  me  suddenly.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  I  must  be  going." 

There  was  something  in  his  eyes  and 
manner  that  were  too  difficult  for  him  to 
express  in  words.  "  One  gets  talking,"  he 
said  at  last  at  the  door,  and  smiled  wanly, 
and  so  vanished  from  my  evi  .Ami  that  is 
the  talr  of  Mr.  Skehnersdale  in  Fairyland 
ju!»l  as  he  told  it  to  me. 
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Mn  Jtecount  of  tH»  tnt»r»*tlng  Carm*r  of  CHJtRLBS  FROHM^Af,  who,  once  a  Member 
of  a  Minatret  Troupe,  now  virtaaUy  Control*  the  Theatrical  Basinets  of 
the  United  States  and  many  Theatres  In  this  Country. 


Bx  On*  Who   Knows  Him. 


SOME  years  ago  London  was  in  tlic  throes 
of  an  American  invasion.    It  was  not 
an  industrial  acquisition,  neither  was  there 
any  desire  to  control  British  trade,  though  a 
decided  attempt  was  made  to  secure  British 
money.     Tlie  scene  of  the  battle  was  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  —  the  prototy|)e  of  the 
present    imposing    playhouse  —  and  the 
invaders  were  Jack   Haverley's  Minstrels. 
The  troupe's  most  prominent  feature  was, 
no  doubt,  its  tremen- 
dous size  in  point  of 
the  number  of  per- 
formers. Although 
the  English  metropolis 
has  possessed  its 
minstrel  attractions  for 
many  decades,  nothing 
had  previously,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  has 
since,  been  seen  to 
equal  in  proportions 
that  company  which 
leased  the  old  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  for 
a  season.     It  was 
typically  American 
and   was  conducted 
upon  strictly  American 
principles. 

Included  among 
the  members  of  this 
company  was  a  short, 
heavily  -  built,  clean- 
shaven man,  with  a 
cheery  round  face, 
piercing  eyes,  and  a 
firmness  of  manner 
which  impressed  one 
directly  one  came  into 

contact  with  him.  His  disposition  was  most 
unassuming,  and  so  silent  and  unostentatious 
were  his  movements  that  one  vaguely  specu- 
lated as  to  his  connection  with  the  trouj>e.  career  and  set  him  upon  the  first  rung  of  the 
Yet  he  was  the  power  behind  the  throne,  and  ladder  of  success.  In  his  capacity  of  dramatic 
his  work,  though  unobtrusive,  was  vital  to  the    agent  he  was  brought  into  close  contact  with 

(    «3  ) 


Charles  Frohman, 

Who,  as  licad  uf  (he  great  Theatrical  Cumbiiie.  has  the 
first  call  upon  all  the  leading  acton.,  actresses  and  dramatists 
o(  the  day.  He  employs  inoie  ani»tC5  iu  KnglanU  than  any 
other  theatrical  manager. 


welfare  of  the  r()mpany,  for  he  held  its 
purse-strings  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer. 
Such,  then,  wa.s  the  jxjsition  of  Charles 
IVohman,  now  the  head  and  guiding  spirit 
of  the  huge  .American  Theatrical  Combine 
which  controls  all  the  most  important  theatres 
in  America.  G«)  where  you  will,  the  mystic 
name  "  Frohman  "  is  encountered  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  stageland,  and  is 
the  synonym  of  prosperity  and  success.  The 

former  treasurer  of  the 
Haverley  Minstrel 
Troupe  now  lords  over 
eleven  theatres  in  New 
York,  seventy  in 
various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and 
four  in  London,  while 
touring  companies 
under  his  control  are 
ubiquitous,  not  only 
on  both  sides  {)f  the 
•Atlantic,  but  on  the 
Continent  of  Eui<){>e 
as  well. 

The  story  of  the 
rise  of  (.'harles  l-'ioh- 
man  from  a  subsidiary 
position  upon  the 
board  of  management 
of  a  minstrel  troupe 
to  his  present  pinnacle 
of  success,  is  only  an- 
other glaring  instance 
of  the  self-made  man, 
.so  characteristic  of  the 
I^nd  of  the  Dollar. 
When  the  Haverley 
Minstrels  returned  to 
the  States,  Charles 
Frohman  severed  his  connection  therewith, 
and  established  a  small  dramatic  agency. 
This  move  marked  the  turning-point  in  his 
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under  Mr.  Frohtnan's  management. 

the  very  heart  and  life  of  the  stage  and  its 
numerous  ramifications.  Although  he  has 
never  been  an  actor  himself,  yet  he  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  dram.nic  art, 
has  the  capwcity  of  instantly  grasping  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  a  play,  and  can 
sum  up  the  capabilities  of  an  actor  in  a 
moment.  To  be  more  explicit,  he  is  a  born 
theatrical  manager. 

His  first  production  was  "  Shenandoah." 
This  play  did  not  augur  well  for  success, 
since  it  was  surrounded  at  the  time  with 
discouraging  circumstances.  But  Krohman 
had  read  the  |)lay  and  was  confident  that 
it  would  draw  well.  He  determined  to 
venture,  and  although  efforts  were  made  by 
his  friends  to  dissuade  him,  he  {)oint-blank 


MUs  BUncbc  Bates  as  "  CiKarctte  "  in  "  Under  Two  Flagi,' 
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Miu  Maude  Adams,  the  most  popular  American  aclress 
"  discovered  "  by  Mr.  Frohman. 


refused  to  be  counselled  in  his  .selection,  and 
bought  the  play.  Capital  he  had  little,  but 
he  pushed  ahead  with  the  production.  It 
was  with  no  little  trepidation  that  he  looked 
forward  to  the  first  night,  and  the  reception 
which  it  would  receive  from  a  hypercritical 
public.  But  great  interests  were  at  .stake, 
not  so  much  financial  from  his  point  of  view 
as  his  reputation,  for  he  realised  only  too 
well  that  should  the  verdict  of  the  playgoers 
be  favourable,  he  would  be  well  launched 
upon  the  road  of  success,  while  if  it  failed — 
well,  the  bankruptcy  court  stared  him  in  the 
face.  But  Frohman  possesses  two  valuable 
characteristics  which  stand  him  in  good  stead. 
He  is  far-seeing  and,  what  is  more,  he  has 
the  confidence  of  his  opinions. 


and  Miss  Annie  Ru&sell  in  "  Mice  anJ  Men,"  under  the 
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With  the  production  of  "  Shenandoah  " 
his  judgment  was  vindicated,  since  with  this 
play  Frohman  not  only  paid  the  authors' 
heavy  fees,  but  wiped  off  all  the  debts  in- 
curred in  its  production  as  well,  and  reajK'd  a 
handsome  harvest  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  present  international  theatrical  fame. 

The  success  of  this  first  attempt  stimulated 
the  new  manager  to  further  effort,  but  he 
recognised  that  to 
achieve  success 
in  a  heavily 
overcrowded 
profession  it  was 
necessary  to 
combine  interests 
and  to  stifle  small 
competitors,  who 
rise  and  fall  in 
the  dramatic 
profession  like 
meteors.  He 
first  obtained  a 
good  grasp  of 
New  York  with 
the  Empire 
Theatre,  which 
was  built  specially 
for  him,  and 
which  is  now  one 
of  the  most 
fashionable  play- 
houses in  that 
city.  Fortune 
still  favoured 
him,  and  other 
theatres  were 
rapidly  acquired, 
not  only  in  New 
York  but  in  the 
other  leading 
cities  of  the 
count  r)'  as  well. 
In  this  acquisi- 
tion of  theatres, 
however,  he 
displayed  further 
evidence  of  his  shrewdness.  The  majority 
of  the  playhouses  were  somewhat  small,  /.f., 
the  seating  accommodation  was  limited,  so 
that  the  building  rapidly  filled  up,  and 
Frohman,  night  after  night,  was  compelled 
to  turn  people  away  from  the  box-office. 
To  refuse  money  in  this  manner  would 
appear  to  be  heartburning  and  a  tangible 
plea  for  enlarging  the  building,  but  I'rohman 
was  too  astute  to  embark  upon  any  such 


Miu  Mjude  Fciley,  who  pUycd  the  heroine  in  "  Sherlock  Holmes." 


scheme.  'I'he  announcement  *'  house  full  " 
was  to  him  a  far  more  fruitful  advertisement 
than  columns  of  newspaper  announcements, 
or  other  devices  for  attracting  playgoers.  As 
the  lease  of  theatre  after  theatre  expired  in 
New  York,  Frohman  came  along  and  obtained 
renewals  of  the  leases  at  a  price  that  smaller 
managers  could  not  afford  to  pay.  In  this 
manner  gradually  all  the  most  important 

theatres  in  New 
York  came  under 
Frohman's  con- 
trol, and  this 
policy  he  is  still 
continuing,  for  he 
has  always  more 
plays  in  hand 
than  he  can 
obtain  stages 
upon  which  to 
produce  them. 

Then  came  the 
organisation  of 
the  Theatrical 
Combine.  IMay- 
goers  in  this 
country  do  not 
realise  the  full 
significance  of 
such  a  combina- 
tion as  this, 
owing  to  the 
many  successful 
theatrical  con- 
cerns constantly 
on  tour,  but  in 
the  States  such 
a  community  of 
interests  is  of 
more  far-reaching 
consequences. 
The  towns  are 
separated  by  such 
enormous  dis- 
tances that  a 
large  proportion 
of  the  profits  are 
swallowed  up  in  travelling  ex{>enses  alone. 

It  will  thus  be  realised  that  some  organised 
system  of  touring  the  country  was  imperative 
to  render  a  venture  financially  successful ;  to 
reduce  travelling  expenses  to  the  minimum ; 
and  to  provide  a  constant  round  of  first-class 
plays  for  the  people  in  the  various  towns  and 
cities.  Before  the  theatrical  community  of 
interests  came  into  existence  there  was  no 
regular  touring  programme.    The  result  was 
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that  the  theatres  in  many  of  the  towns  remote 
from  the  great  centres,  such  as  Chicago  and 
New  York,  were  either  closed  for  several 
days  in  the  week,  or  were  only  producing 
indifTerent  plays,  by  indifferent  companies,  to 
indifferent  audiences,  at  a  loss  to  the  managers. 
Furthermore,  the  touring  companies  were 
engaged  in  a  "  will-o' the  wisp  "  enterprise. 
Opening  their  tour  at  Philadelphia,  they  often 
had  to  travel  1 50  miles  to  the  next  theatre, 
thence  another  200  miles  in  another  direction 
for  the  third  show,  and  perhaps  back  again 
to  the  vicinity  of  their  starting  jK^int  for  the 
fourth  appearance. 

Krohman  inimediately  .set  to  work  to  reduce 
such  a  chaotic  managenjetit  to  something 


originality  in  the  formation  of  the  I  heatrical 
Combine,  since  it  had  been  in  practice  in 
Great  Britain  long  before.  But  no  English 
combination  ever  approached  the  enormous 
proportions  of  tiie  American  enterprise.  The 
Theatrical  Syndicate  which  is  directed  by 
Krohman  has  spread  its  tentacles  even  to  tlie 
most  remote  parts  of  that  vast  country. 

To  give  a  realistic  picture  of  the  e.xtent 
and  methodical  working  of  this  Syndicate, 
we  will  suppose  you  have  a  play  which  you 
desire  to  send  on  tour  through  the  United 
States.    \'ou  enter  the  manager's  siuictum  : 

"  I  want  to  lx)ok  a  tour  with  the  '  .Money- 
maker." " 

"  NN'hich  way  ?  "  asks  tiie  manager,  as  he 


Mr.  Scrmour  Hicks  and  Miss  ElUUnc  Terrtts,  th«  two  Engluh  pUyen  wbo  luivc  (oinol  lii<  Frohman  ranlu  in  LonJon. 


approaching  a  regular  system.  Heapproachcd 
the  other  large  managers,  whose  interests 
were  as  extensive  as,  or  more  .so  than,  his 
own,  and  the  result  of  the  negotiations  was 
that  these  managers  joined  forces,  and  their 
respective  theatres  were  brought  under  one 
central  control.  Thus  two  or  three  hundred 
theatres  were  pooled,  and  regular  systematic 
touring  circuits  were  drawn  up,  which  enable 
a  company  to  travel,  say,  straight  from  one 
point  of  the  compass  to  another,  tapping  all 
the  important  towns  en  route.  Such  circuits 
have  l>een  in  vogue  on  a  small  scale  in 
this  country  for  many  years,  notably  the  Ben 
Greet,  and  Moss  and  Thornton  circuits. 
Indeed,    Charles    l""rohman    declines  any 


produces  carefully  -  prepared  maps  of  the 
various  circuits  operated  by  the  Syndicate. 

"  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.'" 

The  circuit  embracing  this  route  is  pro 
duced,  and  you  see  at  a  glance  the  hundred 
or  so  theatres  in  the  Combine. 

"  How  many  weeks  ?  "'  you  are  asked. 

"  Twenty." 

You  then  select  the  towns  you  intend 
to  visit,  and  you  notice  that  vou  follow 
immediately  on  the  heels  of  another  "  star  " 
company. 

You  then  discuss  the  terms  to  l)e  |)aid  to 
the  Combine  for  the  use  «jf  their  theatres, 
and  you  pass  out  of  the  office  ready  to  com 
njence  your  tour  at  prac  tically  a  moment's 
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Mln  Eilid  BurymoTt  and  Miss  Jessie  Mtllward  1  two  theatrical  favourites  ap|>earlng  at  the  Lomblne's  theatres  in  New  York. 


notice.    V'ou  have  drawn  up  a  tour  embracing  to  the  various  theatres  you  wish  to  visit  for 

some  4,000  miles  of  travel  in  less  than  one  vacant  dates,  and  you  have  to  time  your 

hour  I  appearances  as  best  you  can  in  j)rogressivc 

Contrast  this  system  with  that  in  vogue  in  order — a  process  which  involves  days  and 

this  country.    Applic.ition  has  to  be  niade  weeks  of  constant  labour. 
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The  cost  of  running  a  theatre  always  proves 
fascinating  reading,  and  the  outlay  attending 
the  maintenance  of  one  of  the  loading 
Frohnian  theatres — the  Empire  Theatre — will 
render  a  very  comprehensive  and  typical  idea 
of  the  immense  disbursements  that  are  made 
in  various  connections  by  this  Napoleon  of 
the  theatrical  world  concerning  his  numerous 
playhouses.  The  rent  alone  of  this  jiarticular 
theatre  is  ^9,000  per  annum,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  dramatic  season 
lasts  practically 
only  for  eight 
months  out  of  the 
twelve,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the 
rental  per  week 
averages  about 
^^250  during  the 
season.  But 
although  the 
theatre  itself  may 
be  closed,  the 
rent  continues, 
and  during  the 
closed  months 
an  empty  house 
swallows  a  large 
quota  of  the  pro- 
fits accumulated 
when  it  is  open. 
Then  there  is  the 
play  itself,  which 
absorbs  another 
large  proportion 
of  the  funds.  A 
prominent  author 
demands  from 
five  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  as  his 
share,  together 
with,  say,  from 
^500  to'/; 1, 000 
in  advance  royal- 
ties to  be  paid 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  manuscript  to  the 
manager.  'I'he  fees  in  royalties  alone  to  bo 
[)aid  to  the  author  by  a  theatre  will  often  tot 
I'P  ;^20o  a  week.  When  the  play  is 
completed  the  caste  has  to  be  arranged,  and 
in  this  connection  further  hoavvdisbursements 
have  to  be  made.  The  leading  lady  will 
often  cost  a  week  according  to  her 

popularity,  and  in  one  or  two  instanrcs 
favourite  stars  demand  and  what  is 

more  they  get  it   Other  feminine  characters 


MUs  Mary  Mxnnering  In  "Jamit  Meredith,"  a  popular  American 
Frobman  plar. 


will  vary  from  ;^40  downwards  per  week, 
according  to  their  reputation  and  the  r61e 
which  they  undertake.  A  loading  man  will 
be  obtained  for  some ;^4o,  but  an  eccentric 
comedian  or  character  actor  will  require  £,(>o 
or  ^^70.  Villains  are  somewhat  cheaper, 
being  available  as  a  rule  for  anything  from 
;^3o  downwards.  Walking  ladies  and  gentle- 
men and  other  supers  will  be  paid  from  one 
shilling  per  night  to  ^2  and  per  week. 
But  the  most  serious  item  is  the  mounting  of 

the  play — scenery 
and  dresses.  In 
this  direction 
there  is  practically 
no  finality  to 
expense.  A  farce 
is  generally  a 
cheap  play  to 
produce;  but 
melodramas,  on 
the  other  hand, 
replete  with 
spectacle  and 
remarkable 
mechanical 
cflTocts,  will  often 
run  to  ^10,000 
and  upwards.  If 
the  play  be  of  the 
costume  type,  the 
dresses  them- 
selves will  cost 
five  times  that  of 
a  modern  domes- 
tic or  problem 
I)lay,  though  in 
this  instance  a 
good  deal  de- 
pends upon  the 
caprices  of  the 
leading  ladies. 
Taken  on  the 
whole,  the  salary 
list  of  a  medium- 
sized  company 
will  amount  to  some  ^400  a  week.  Many 
a  play,  which  has  cost  over  10,000  up  to  the 
first  night,  has  proved  a  dismal  failure,  and  one 
cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  unfortunate 
speculator  who  has  been  rash  enough  to 
tempt  f;ite  from  behind  the  footlights.  For- 
tunately, however,  complete  failures  are  rare 
nowadays,  the  modem  theatrical  manager 
having,  by  his  long  and  careful  training, 
nc(juired  a  good  hold  of  the  public  pulse  as  to 
its  requirements  in  this  form  of  recreation. 


-  -J' 
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Charles  Frohman 
is  to  the  theatrical 
world  what  Pierpont 
Morgan  is  to  the 
industrial  and 
financial  kingdoms — 
the  ruling  s[)iril.  He 
is  the  iiead  of,  and 
[jractically  controls 
the  destinies  of,  the 
Theatrical  (.'ombine. 
His  is  the  dominant 
voice  in  its  actions. 
W  hy?  Tile  reason  is 
notfartoseek.  ("harles 
Frohman  himself  has 
more  than  one  hun- 
dred theatres  under 
his  direct  control, 
and  the  secession  of 
such  a  tower  of 
strength  from  the 
combination  would 
deal  it  a  heavy  blow. 
I'  ar  l>etter  to  be  Froh 
man's  accomplice 
than  his  opponent  is 
the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Syndicate. 

The  acquisition  of  numerous  theatres  has 
exercised  other  far-reaching  eflfects.  Frohman, 
as  the  voice  of  the  Syndicate,  commands  tlie 
ser\'icesof  all  the  leading  actors  and  actresses 
of  the  day,  and  the  refusal  of  all  plays.  To 
his  office  flows  a  steady  stream  of  actors  and 
actresses,  eager  to  secure  a  foothold  under 


Miss  Edna  VUy,  who  was  "  dlscoyercd"  by  Mr.  Frohnun. 


the  Combine  banner, 
for  each  knows  only 
t(X)  well  that  once  a 
recruit  in  this 
organisation's  ranks, 
promotion  loonis 
largely  in  the  future. 
There  is  probably  no 
theatrical  manager  at 
the  present  day  who 
has  .such  a  (juick  and 
keen  capacity  to  sum 
up  the  abilities  of  an 
actor  or  actress. 
Many  of  the  matinee 
idols  of  to-day  owe 
their  prosperity  to 
Frohman.  It  was  he 
who  brought  Miss 
Maude  Adams  to  the 
front,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  out 
Miss  Edna  May,  now 
one  of  the  leading 
stars  under  his 
Fnglish  management. 

When  speaking  of 
Miss  Edna  May,  one 
naturally  ass(x:iates 
this  favourite  comic- 
opera  artiste  with  the  Salvation  Army  lassie 
in  "The  Belle  of  New  York."  The  story 
of  how  this  play  was  imported  into  England 
provides  anotherglaringin.stance  of  Frohman's 
perspicacity.  Ihe  theatrical  king  did  not 
want  to  produce  this  musical  play  in  England 
hiuLself,  owing  to   the    urgency   of  other 
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Miu  Maxlac  Elliott  and  Miu  MarK«r«t  AagUn,  appearing  at  the  Frohman  Theatres  in  the  United  States. 
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Thr<c  popuUr  Krohinan 


Miss  Margaret  Dale 

preparations,  yet 
he  wa-S  convinced 
that  it  would  draw 
the  English  public. 
He  strenuously 
urged  Mr.  George 
E  d  w  a  r  d  e  s,  whose 
name  in  connection 
with  musical  plavs  is 

so  familiar  through-  "^^^  ^PP" 
out  the  country,  and  with  whom  Krohman 
has  since  allied  part  of  his  interests,  to  secure 
it.  "  liven  if  you  can't  produce  it  yet,  buy  it 
and  pigeon-hole  it.  If  you  don't,  somebody 
else  will  bring  it  to  London,  where  it  will 
prove  the  catch  of  the  season."  The  English 
manager  was  at  first  a  little  dubious  of 
his  American  confrere's  optimism,  but  he 
decided  to  profit  by  his  friend's  advice  and 
bought  the  play.  That  his  speculali<>n  was 
not  an  ill-advised  one,  and  that  Krohman 
was  justified  in  his  judgment,  was  proved 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  b:;came  "the 
subject  of  all  the  town  talk." 

Krohman  is  autocratic  in  his  actions.  At 
rehearsalshewillcorrecta  character, and  he  is 
quick  to  realise  an  improvement  up')n  the 
authors  requirements,  in  gesture,  action,  or 
speech,  even  though  the  revision  apparently 


t>e  a  flagrant  breach  of  dramatic  canons.  The 
players  may  possibly  think  they  know  more 
ibout  the  art  than  their  manager,  but  he  or 
she,  if  wise,  keeps  his  or  her  own  counsel. 

With  the  authors  the  same  firmness  is 
maintained,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
a  battle  royal  has  resulted  between  manager 
and  author.  The  contest  between  Mrs. 
Hodgson  Burnett  and  Charles  Krohman  over 
the  pro'duction  of  "A  I^dy  of  Quality,"  was 
ver)-  acrimonious  while  it  lasted.  The  latter 
had  bought  the  play  for  production,  but 
dispute  arose  as  to  whom  should  fulfil  the 
role  of  Clorinda.  Krohman  demanded  that 
it  should  be  undertaken  by  Miss  Olga 
Nethersole,  while  the  author's  championed 
favourite  was  Miss  Julia  Arthur,  a  new  and 
unknown  actress.  Krohman  was  adamant, 
and  the  authoress  wa.s 
equally  emphatic.  A 
deadkx:k  ensued.  The 
newsfxipers,  with  charac- 
teristic American  avidity, 
took  up  the  cudgels  of 
the  fight  and  waged  it 
with  relentless  fury. 
Kinally,  lM)th  parties 
threw  up  the  sponge. 
I'>ohman  annulled  his 
contract  lor  the  produc- 
tion of  the  play,  and 
Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett 
secured  another 


/'/i.tf.t    /  .V/.  ll'aUry. 
-Miss  Gertrude  Elliott  (Mn.  Forbes  Robertson). 
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manager  to  stage  it  for 
her,  with  Miss  Julia 
Arthur  in  the  part  of 
Clorinda. 

Wlien  Froliman  had 
formed  the  American 
Combine,  he  promptly 
set  out  for  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new  to 
conquer.  His  choice 
fell  upon  Ix)ndon. 
"  Secret  Service,"  with 
William  (iillette,  had 
made  a  tremendous 
hit  at  the  Adelphi,  and 
the  success  of  tliis 
play  tempted  Frohman 
to  secure  a  Ix)ndon 
theatre.  The  first 
metropolitan  i)layhousc 
he  secured  was  the 
Duke  of  York's,  and 
his  first  production 
there  —  '*  The  Adven- 
ture of  Lady  Ursula,"  hy 
Anthony  Hope — was  an 
instant  success^  and  (jccupied 
the  theatre  for  ten  months. 


Miss  Marie  Tempest. 


the  lx)ards  of 
I'rohman  duly 


heralded  his  Ixindon 
success  on  the  play-bills 
outside  his  New  York 
houses:  "Also  of  the 
I )ukeof York's  Theatre, 
London." 

A  certain  section 
of  the  American  play- 
going  public  took  um- 
brage at  this  outbreak 
of  Anglomania,  as 
they  termed  l-'rohman's 
latest  development, 
and  this  culminated  in 
thes[)ringof  1898,  when 
Frohman  decided  to 
fathom  this  prejudicial 
feeling  against  him,  its 
nature  and  extent. 
On  the  evening 
preceding  his  sailing 
for  London,  he  caused 
a  large  number  of 
Hritish  and  American 
colours  to  be  hung  in 
the  vestibule  of  the 
Empire  Theatre.  "  Hang  the  English  colours 
low  down,"  he  said  to  the  theatre  hands,  "so 
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that  those  who  object  to  them  may  tear 
them  down  if  so  disposed."  When  the  theatre 
opened,  P'rohman  himself  stood  in  the 
vestibule  to  see  if  his  action  would  lead  to 
any  anti- British  demonstration.  As  he 
anticipated,  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  uproar,  though  the  people  passed  to  their 
seats  vaguely  speculating  as  to  the  reason  of 
the  unwonted  display  of  Union  Jacks.  Before 
the  curtain  went  up  the  orchestra  played  "The 
.Star-spangled  Banner,"  followed  by  the 
British  National  Anthem.  The  audience 
were  all  agog  with  excitement.  No  reason 
could  be  adduced  for  this  outburst  of  British 
sympathy.  To  complicate  the  mystery  the 
curtain  bobbed  up  and  down  in  the  most 
erratic  manner.  The  English  members 
in  the  caste  then  stepped  before  the  curtain 
and  sang  "(lod  Save  The  Queen,"  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  orchestra.  The 
significance  of  the  act  then  burst  upon  the 
audience  like  a  flash,  and  the  house  to  a 
man  rose  up  and  joined  in  the  anthem  right 
lustily,  cheered  P'rohman  to  the  echo,  and  a 
s«-ene  of  unusual  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  As  Frohman  surveyed  the 
successful  result  of  his  strategy  from  a 
concealed  position  on  the  stage,  he  remarked 
to  one  of  his  company  who  was  standing 


Mr.  WlllUm  Favtnham,  who  tefi  England  mjinr  years  ago, 
anJ  is  DOW  one  oi  the  leading  actors  in  the  Frohman  ranks. 


Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  visited  America  un^er  tl>e 
Frohman  management. 


near  by :  "  There  doesn't  seem  much  anti- 
British  about  that." 

The  next  day  the  theatrical  king  sailed  for 
London  and  aist  about  for  any  other  theatres 
that  might  lie  Frohmanised.  This  course  of 
action  has  not  disturbed  the  London  play- 
goer's serenity,  since  he  still  sees  the  work  of 
his  favourite  dramatists  performed  by  his  idols. 
Yet  the  invasion  of  London  by  Frohman  has 
resulted  in  many  of  our  popular  actors  and 
actresses  joining  the  American  manager's 
ranks,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  Miss 
Ellaline  Terriss  and  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks. 

Still  there  is  one  grain  of  comfort  left  to 
the  English  patron  of  the  theatre.  Nearly 
every  play  by  an  English  author  is  secured 
for  production  in  the  Syndicate's  theatres 
of  America.  The  States  are  notoriously 
deficient  in  playwrights,  the  only  native 
dramatist  of  repute  being  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch. 
.'\  Londijner  walking  down  the  theatre  (]uarter 
of  liroadway  at  night  might  almost  imagine 
himself  transported  for  the  moment  to  his 
native  city,  for  the  flaring  gas  and  electric 
j'igns  outside  the  playhouses  reecho  the 
theatrical  successes  of  the  English  capital. 
Frohman  prefers  to  transiMjrt  to  his  own 
country  established  London  successes,  rather 
than  incur  the  risk  incitk  ntal  to  the  production 
of  a  play  by  a  new  native  dramatist,  lor  tiie 
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simple  reason  that  they  cannot  be  obtained. 
Occasionally  Krohnian  will  give  an  English 
play  its  first  bow  to  the  public  in  New  York, 


John  Drew,  a  memtxr  of  the  famous  American  sUkc 
bmilr,  Md  a  (aTOurile  at  the  Frohman  theatres. 


as  was  the  case  with  "Quality  Street,"  but  the 
success  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrio's  "Little  Minister," 
assured  his  later  work  a  hearty  reception. 

Frohman  is  an  international  play  dealer. 
Not  only  are  the  triumphs  of  London 
produced  in  his  New  York  theatres,  but  he 
trades  upon  the  ("ontiiicntal  successes  and 
actors  as  well.  And,  in  this  connection,  he 
is  not  actuated  by  purely  mercenary  motives. 
He  has  produced  many  plays  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  which,  although 
they  appealed  to  him.  have  failed  to  draw  the 
public,  and  inwardly  he  felt  they  would  not 
succeed.  But  they  pleased  him,  and  as 
he  once  logically  remarked,  "a  successful 
manager  ought  to  gratify  his  whims  once  in 
a  while." 

An  evidence  of  the  paramountcy  of  the 
influence  of  this  individual  taste  was  recently 
recorded  when  he  transported,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel,  the  whole  of  the  morality  play  "  Every- 
man," and  the  company  of  forty,  from  London 
to  New  York.  The  play  deeply  impressed 
him,  hence  his  action.  It  was  a  daring  risk, 
and  not  one  upon  which  the  average  theatrical 
manager,  to  whom  the  balance  on  the  right 


side  is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule, 
would  feel  disposed  to  embark. 

Yet  the  head  of  the  American  'I'heatrical 
Combine  is  gradually  emphasising  his  force 
in  England.  At  the  present  lime,  in  addition 
to  being  the  sole  lessee  of  one  metropolitan 
theatre,  he  has  a  part  .share  in  three  or  four 
plays  occupying  the  boards  of  other  well- 
known  theatres,  while  he  has  no  less  than 
eight  companies  on  the  road.  Frohman 
gives  employment  to  more  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession  than  any  other  manager 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Frohman  as  the  man  is  practically  unknown. 
Outside  the  precincts  of  the  Emj)ire  Theatre 
he  is  scarcely  ever  seen.  His  whole  soul  is 
absorbed  in  his  work  from  sheer  love  of  it. 
He  prefers  to  be  known  by  his  actions  and 
not  by  what  he  is.  He  shuns  publicity. 
His  home  in  New  \'ork  is  Sherry's,  and 
a  fashionable  hotel  in  London.  His  circle 
of  friends,  outside  his  profession,  is  very 
small.  He  lives  simply,  and  even  after 
the  theatres  are  closed  and  the  tables  of 
the  hotel  are  crowded  with  the  I'lite  of  the 
fashionable,  partaking  of  sumptuous  suppers, 
Frohman  may  be  found  at  a  secluded  table 
partaking  of  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  milk. 


Ill,:,-  l-citnn. 

Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  the  [opular  London  actress,  who 
has  appeared  in  Frohman's  London  productions. 


Such  is  l-'rohman  the  man,  a  name  to  conjure 
with  in  the  theatrical  world,  but  whose  per- 
sonality is  familiar  to  only  the  privileged  few. 


7'Ais  artiiU  is  illustrated  by  Photographs  oj  some  of  the  popular  Ai  fors  and  Actresses  wha  have  appeared 

under  Mr,  Frohiuan^s  auspices. 
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THE  STORY  OF  HOW  I  MET  MELISSA. 


Br  pmcy  i.  umsANirai. 

T  T  mu  raining  hard  when  I  left  "the  office," 

and  I  was  feeling  rather  low-spirited  at 
the  prospect  of  spending  the  evening  in 
solitude  at  my  cheerless  Kilbum  diggings. 
To  brace  my  jaded  frame  I  thereupon 
decided  on  a  little  harmless  dissipation,  and 
instead  of  my  usual  species  of  "  high  tea"  at 
an  "Aerated,"  resolved  to  indulge  in  a  little 
dinner  at  Frascati's,  and  sit  and  listen  to  the 
band  for  an  hour  afterwards.  I  had  half-a- 
sovereign  in  the  purse  at  the  end  of  my 
watch-chain,  and  I  felt  I  could  aflbrd  the 
extravagance.  As  I  stood  in  tlie  doorway  I 
remembered  that,  half-an  hour  previously,  I 
had  lent  watch,  chain,  purse  and  all  to  young 
Applebee,  to  save  detaching  the  key,  which 
he  needed  to  wind  up  his  -.vatcli.  Young 
Applebee  is  an  incorrigible  joker,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  he  might  have  abstracted 
the  coin  for  fun  ;  I  flicked  open  the  .sovereign- 
purse  and  comforled  myself  by  the  yellow 
gleam  of  metal  therein,  under  the  light  of  a 
Street-lamp. 

If  it  had  been  fine  I  should  have  walked 
to  Oxford  Street.  As  it  was  a  pouring  wet 
night,  1  sprang  on  to  a  passing  'bus.  It  was 
nourly  full,  and  I  had  an  uncomfortable  half- 
minute  fallini;  over  other  people's  feet  and 
getting  entangled  in  their  wet  umbrellas, 
before  I  reached  a  seat  at  the  fiur  end.  Then 
I  raised  my  eyes  and  found  myself  opposite 
a  young  lady  whom  I  instantly  considered, 
and  still  consider,  the  most  charming  young 
lady  I  have  ever  seen. 

She  was  sitting  next  to  a  spruce  little 
elderly  penlletnan  and  an  equally  spruce 
little  elderly  lady,  whom  I  heard  her  address 
as  "uncle"  and  "aunt"  respectively.  I 

(  ■ 


brT.  H. 

was  so  taken  up  with  her,  and  so  engrossed 

in  watching  her  out  of  the  corners  of  my 
eyes,  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  realised 
that  the  conductor  was  standing  on  my 
right  foo^  demanding  my  fare  with  surly 

grufTness. 

He  was  very  surly  and  very  gruff :  most 
conductors  I  have  met  have  been  amiable^ 
but  this  one  was  an  exception.  He  grew 
audibly  impatietu  I  fumbled  for  a  copper 
in  my  ticket  pocket.  I  found  I  had  no 
coppers.  I  extended  my  investigations  to 
my  trousor  pockets,  a  difficult  ojiLration  in  a 
crowded  'bus.  The  conductor's  unconcealed 
restiveness  made  me  hot  and  nervous,  and 
my  uneasiness  increased  when  I  discovered 
that  I  had  no  silver  either.  I  felt  as  though 
every  passenger  in  that  'bus  was  watching 
my  struggles— especially  the  young  lady,  the 
elderly  lady  and  the  elderly  gentleman 
opposite.    At  last  I  gave  it  up. 

"  I've  got  no  coppers,"  I  said.  "  I'm 
afraid  I've  nothing  less  than  half-a-sovereign. 
Can  vou  change  it  ?  " 

1  fmgcred  n)y  sovereign-purse  as  I  spoke 
and  looked  up  at  him  appealingly. 

"  No,  I  can't  I  **  he  retorted  roughly. 

I  was  feeling  too  depressed  to  argue  the 
matter. 

"Thcnini  get  off,"  I  said. 

He  retreated  to  make  room  for  me,  and  I 
'ose  with  a  doleful  glance  at  the  streaming 
rain.  Then  the  little  elderly  gentleman 
opposite  touched  my  arm. 

"  May  I  ask  how  far  you're  going  ? "  he 
said  in  a  sharp  staccato  voice. 

"  Krascati's,"  I  answered,  taken  by  surprise. 
"  That  is— to  Tottenham  Court  Roid." 
^  ) 
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"So  are  we ! "  he  returned  in  the  same 
jerky  way.    "  All  right.    I'll  pay  your  fare. 

You  can  change  that  half-sovereign  when  we 
get  off  and  give  me  back  n^y  penny." 

"Ttn  really  very  much  (»>liged  to  you, 
sir,"  I  said,  and  s;\nk  back  into  my  seat. 
He  nodded  and  paid  the  surly  conductor, 
the  little  elderly  lady  smiled  approval  very 
kindly,  and  the  young  lady  smiled,  too.  I 
felt  less  depressed  and  smiled  back.  I 
intended  to  convey  gratitude  by  my  smile, 
and  hope  I  succeeded. 

He  was  a  chatty  little  gentleman,  and  we 
were  soon  deep  in  ati  atnicahle  discussion  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  (I  forget  which  !)  of 
Mr.  Chamberiain.  I  agreed  with  all  he  said, 
and  felt  rewarded  by  an  occasional  look,  or 


*'  Catch  me  waiting  in  the  rain  Tor  a  penny 
— like  a  blind  bq^g^,**  he  said  with  a  chuckle. 
*'  Didn't  you  mention  Frascati's  ?  " 

I  said  I  did. 

"  Well,  we  were  thinking  of  having  a  bit 

of  something  to  eat  there  ourselves.  You 
might  wait  till  ynu  pay  for  your  dinner  tO 
get  out  of  debt  willi  me.     Eh  ?  " 

I  jumped  at  the  idea.  My  spirits  had 
dropped  at  the  prospect  of  an  immediate 
parting,  now  they  revived  magically.  I 
looked  at  the  young  lady ;  she  seemed 
pleased.  When  she  seems  pleased  she  is 
more  charming  than  ever. 

We  all  entered  the  restaurant  together. 
I  was  wondering  how  near  them  I  could  sit 
without  seeming  intrusive  when  the  little 
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The  conductor's  unconcealed  restivcness  made  me  hot  and  nervous 


word,  or  smile,  from  the  charming  young  lady 
beside  him.  We  were  still  talking  when  the 
"bus  stopped  at  my  destination — and  theirs. 
I  g^t  out  first  and  assisted  the  ladies  to  alight. 

"  If  you  can  wait  a  moment,  sir,"  I  said, 
*'  I  can  get  change  and  discharge  my  little 
obligation.'* 


elderly  gentleman  settled  that  point  by 

saying : 

"Here  you  are.    Here's  a  table.  Just 

room  for  four  comfortably,"  and  there  I  was 
actually  sitting  opposite  the  young  ladv 
with  her  aunt  and  uncle  on  either  hand,  as 
though  I'd  known  the  &mil]r  for  years  I 
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Something  like  that  idea  seemed  to  strike 
him,  too. 

*'  Allow  roe — my  card,"  he  said  solemnly, 
handing  me  one.  I  read,  '*Mr.  Jasper 
Mandeville,"  and  an  address  in  BaysTOter. 
I  reciprocated  by  telling  him  my  name  and 
apologising  for  not  having  a  card  on  me. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said  comfortably. 
"  This  is  my  wife,  Mrs.  Mandeville."  I 
bowed.  '*  Mv  niece,  Miss  Melissa  Mande 
ville."  I  bowed  .igam  and  she  blushed. 
"And  now  we  know  one  another  and  can 
eat  our  dinners  with  clear  consciences." 

I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  make 
myself  agreeable.  I  totd  all  the  anecdotes  I 
could  think  of,  and  asked  most  of  the  riddles 
I  could  r<'membe»"  I  did  a  great  many  silly 
things  with  the  intention  of  making  them 
laugh,  and  a  good  many  more  with  no 
intention  at  all.  One  of  the  latter  was  to 
order  macaroni.  I  am  fond  of  macaroni, 
but  it  is  hardly  the  dish  to  choose  when  one 
is  desirous  of  making  a  graceful  and  elegant 
impression  upon  new  nt^  jiia.intances.  I  felt 
them  watching  me  at  every  mouthful,  and 
grew  hot  and  nervous.  Then  my  eyes  met 
those  of  Miss  Melissa  Mandeville  and  I  felt 
better. 

"  Awkward  thing — not  having  any  change 
in  a  1>us,''  said  her  uncle  piesently  when 
the  conversation  flagged. 

*'  Especially  on  sttch  a  dreadful  evening," 

said  her  aunt. 
"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  oome  to  mjr 

rescue,"  I  said.  "  Most  pe<9le  would  have 
taken  no  notice." 

"  Most  people  are  more  careful,"  retorted 
the  little  elderly  gentleman.  •*  Most  people 
might  have  thought  it  was  a  dodge." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  protested. 

"  Oh,  uncle !  ^  said  Miss  Melissa. 

"All  right,  my  lad,  all  right,"  said  Mr. 
Mandeville  with  a  chuckle,  **  but  One  does 
have  to  be  caretul  nowadays." 

I  felt  rather  ruffled,  however,  and  was  less 
cordial  towards  him  during  the  rest  of  the 
meal.  But  1  was  grateful  to  his  niece  for 
her  indignant  exclamation,  and  we  got  on 
capitally.  I  addressed  my  conversation  to 
her  and  her  aunt,  rather  ignoring  the 
gentleman.  He  grew  rather  cooler  in  his 
manner  towards  me,  but  I  foolishly  took  no 
notice.    I  felt  annoyed  at  his  insinuation. 

At  last  .Mr>  Maii'Ievilicglanced  at  the  clock 
and  began  putting  on  her  gloves.  We  had 
all  finished.  The  uncle  called  "  Waiter ! " 
and  that  obsequious  foreigner  approached. 


"All  togczzer,  sare  ?"  he  enquired,  with  a 

wave  of  his  hand. 

"  No,"  I  said  hastily,  "  mine  separately," 
and  Mr.  Mandeville  grunted  assent 

I  glanced  at  my  bill  as  it  lay  on  the  plate 

at  my  elbow,  while  her  uncle  examined  his 
clu.sely  through  his  eye-glasses ;  then  1 
slipped  that  solitary  coin  out  of  my  purse 
and  spun  it  on  to  the  plate.  Mr.  Mandeville 
was  still  poring  over  the  items  of  his  account, 
so  the  waiter  picked  up  my  money  and  bill 
and  turned  away. 

I  leaned  forward  and  began  to  ask  Miss 
Melissa  if  she  objected  to  my  lighting  a 
cigarette  when  I  felt  the  waiter  boide  me 
again.  I  **xpected  him  to  count  out  my 
change  on  the  table,  but  he  didn't. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 

"  Well  ? I  looked  up  surprised. 

"  Zis  money,  sare,"  he  went  on,  and  Stt 
the  plate  on  the  table  again. 

"  W  hat  about  it  ? "  I  asked  impatiently. 
It  lay  on  the  plate  just  where  I  had  thrown 
it,  and  as  I  looked  at  it  T  gasped. 

It  was  not  a  half-sovereign.  It  was  a 
farthing  —  an  ordinary  bronze  farthing 
burnished  to  an  illusory  pitch  of  golden 
hrightness.  That  unutterable  idiot  Applehee 
must  have  substituted  it  "for  a  joke," 
intending  no  doubt  to  give  me  my  half- 
sovereign  back  next  day.  And  here  I 
was,  without  another  "red  rent"  in  my 
pocket,  in  the  company  of  comparative 
stiangers  to  whom  I  was  already  indebted 
for  a  'bus  ride,  with  a  restaurant  bill  for 
four-and-threepence^ — and  the  magniticenl 
sum  of  one  farthing  wherewith  to  pay  the 
same. 

To  say  1  longed  for  the  earth  to  open  and 
swallow  me  would  give  only  a  very  mild  idea 
of  feelings.  I  yearned  for  a  volcanic 
eruption,  a  dynamite  explosion,  a  revolution. 
The  room,  the  lights,  the  Mandevilles  and 
the  waiter  all  whirled  round  and  round, 
making  me  side  and  dizzy.  All  sorts  of 
desi)erate  e\])edicnts  rushed  through  my 
mind,  i)f  whi(  h  diving  through  the  glass 
screen  and  bolting  into  the  street  was  the 
most  feasible.  Then  I  became  aware  that 
the  Mandevilles  had  risen  to  their  feet,  that 
Mr.  Mandeville  bad  settled  his  bill,  and  was 
now  addressing  me. 

"It  won't  do! "he  was  saying,  "I'm  too 
old  a  bird,  my  young  friend.  I  don't  mind 
writing  ofl  that  bus  fare— -a  penny  won't 
break  m^  I  daresay ;  but  this  is  carrying  it  a 
little  too  &r." 
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**You  are  qtiite  mistaken,  sir,"  I  began 
miserably. 

"Very  likely,"  he  sneered,  "or  I  was — 
which  is  more  likely.  I've  heard  of  this 
game  before.  My  dean  " — to  his  wife  and 
niece— "if  you're  quite  ready  '* 

I  made  a  last  desperate  attempt. 
"  It  s  all  due  lu  u  juke,"  I  said,  but  he  cut 
me  short 

*'  I'm  afraid  I  don't  see  the  point,"  he 
retorted ;  *'  we'll  leave  you  to  enjoy  it  by 
yourself    Good-day  to  you."* 


'  I  will  fetch  zee  manager,"  he  replied,  and 
vanished. 

I  sat  still  ainl  stared  despondently  at  the 
tablecloth,  l  licn  I  suddenly  noticed  a  pair 
of  gloves  lying  beside  the  plate  opposite  me. 
Her  gloves !  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to 
pick  them  up,  when  I  was  aware  of  a 
presence  by  my  side.  I  looked  up,  und  she 
herself  stoc>d  before  me.  She  was  flushed 
and  breathless  as  tliough  from  running. 

"I — forgot  my  gloves — tliat  is,  I  left 
them  here.    Oh,  thank  you.    And — and  I 


**  It  won't  do  1   I'm  too  old  a  bird,  my  young  friend." 


He  turned  on  his  heel  and  marched  off. 
The  ladies  followed  him  slowly.  I  dared 
not  raise  my  eyes,  but  I  fdt  somehow  that 
they  regarded  me  less  unkindly  than  he  did. 

The  waiter  recalled  me  to  my  senses. 

"Zee  bill,"  he  said,  a  good  deal  less 
obsequiously  than  before. 

I  roused  myself. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  I  said,  "but  owing 
to  an  accident  I  fmd  I've  no  money 
about  me." 


don't  believe — yci  know,  what  uncle  said 
And  I'm  ever  so  sorry  about  it,  and  I  hope 
it'll  be  all  right.    Good-bye,  they're  waiting 
for  me." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  I  stumbled  to 
my  feet  and  pressed  it  gratefully.  1  couldn't 
speak.  Then  she  went  out  and  I  sank  back 
in  my  chair,  gloomily.  She  was  gone,  and 
I  should  never  see  her  apain  ;  and  there  was 
an  unpleasant  interview  with  the  manager  in 
the  immediate  future. 
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At  that  moment  something  caught  my  eye 
—a  small  briglit  coin  lying  just  where  her 
gloves  had  been.  Breathlessly  I  picked  it 
Up;  it  was  a  half-sovereign — a  real  golden 
half-soveFeign.  I  stared  at  it,  luilf  a^d  it 
might  suddenly  change  into  a  fiirthiriL^.  But 
it  didn't ;  and  then  it  flashed  across  my 
mind  that  she  must  have  left  it  there  when 
she  picked  up  her  gloives. 

I  told  the  manager  when  he  arrived, 
frowning,  tliat  I  had  found  it  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  he  retired,  smiling.  I  paid  the 
apologetic  waiter.  Mr.  Mandeville's  card 
lay  on  the  table.  I  picked  it  up,  slipped 
it  into  my  pocket  together  with  that 
fateful  larthing,  and  went  home  with  a 
light  heart. 

I  had  a  row  with  young  Applebee  the  next 
day.  Without  going  into  details  I  told  him 
that  his  infernal  joke  had  nearly  landed  me 
in  a  serious  mess,  and  that  he  had  nearly 
ruined  my  reputation.  He  laughed  at  me, 
and  made  rude  and  unnecessary  remarks 
about  my  reputation,  but  he  gave  me  back 
my  half  sovereign.  And  that  evening  I  set 
out  to  restore  it  to  its  fair  owner.  I  had 
gathered  that  she  was  an  orphan  living  with 
her  aunt  and  uncle,  so  I  made  for  the  address 
on  the  hitter's  card. 

I  found  it  after  some  little  trouble — a  prim, 
elderly-looking  house,  very  like  its  owner.  A 
prim,  elderly  maid  servant  answered  my  knock 
and  showed  me  into  a  comfortably  furnished 
room,  I  had  asked  for  Miss  Mandeville, 
and  she  took  my  name  and  vanished. 

After  a  few  minutes'  waiting  the  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  not  only  Miss 
Mandeville,  but  her  uncle  alsa 

"  Oh,  it  is  you  !  "  was  the  latler's  greeting. 

I  said  **Good  evening,"  as  politely  as  I 
could. 

"Well,  and  what  may  you  want?'*  he 

asked. 

*•  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  your  niece," 
I  replied.  I  glanced  at  her  as  I  spoke,  and 
she  smiled  and  nodded  encouragement. 

Mr,  Mandeville  was  astonished.  "  Well, 
upon  my  word  I  "  be  exclaimed.  "  Go  on, 
then — say  it" 

"  It  concerns  only  herselfi"  I  answered 
with  dignity.  "I  wish  to  return  something  of 
hers  she  left  behind  last  night." 

I  drew  the  coin  from  my  waistcoat  pocket 
and  pressed  it  into  the  hand  she  extended. 

Mr.  Mandeville  turned  on  his  niece. 

**  Melissa  I  ^  he  ejaculated,  '*  you — you 
lent  him  " 


"Yes,  unde,"  she  answered  defiantly, 

"  and  you  see  I  was  right  to  trust  him." 

He  drew  a  K^nsT  l)reath  and  turned  to  me. 
"  These  girls  nowadays  !  "  he  said  feebly* 
**  Well,  Mr.  What's-your-name,  I  suppose 
I  misjudged  you.  I'm  sorry  for  what  I 
said,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

I  grasped  it  warmly.  Was  he  not  her 
uncle  ?  "  It's  all  settled  no*,"  I  said  heartily, 
*'  and  here's  your  penny." 

He  chuckled.  "  You're  terribly  honest," 
he  said  I'd  almost  forgotten  it."  But 
I'm  sure  he  hadn't  I 

I  left  the  liouse  on  very  good  terms  with 
them  and  myself,  and  promised  to  come 
and  see  them  again  **  one  day." 

\Vhen  I  was  going  to  bed  that  night  I 
turned  my  pockets  out  on  the  dressing-table, 
and  there,  amongst  their  other  contents, 
shone  that  farthing. 

"  You've  brought  me  good  luck  after  all," 
I  said  to  it,  and  then  stopped  short  It  was 
not  a  fitfthing,  but  a  half-sovereign.  And  I 
couldn't  find  the  farthing  anywhere.  I  had 
refused  to  f^ive  it  bai  k  to  .Aijplehee.  And 
then  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  what  I 
had  done.  I  had  given  it  to  Melissa — Miss 
Mandeville  ! 

I  burst  out  laughinp.  Should  I  never  be 
able  to  put  matters  right  ?  Was  I  always  to 
be  haunted  by  that  confounded  coin  ?  Then 
T  grew  Serious,  Perhaps  after  all  she  would 
thmk  I  was  trying  to  cheat  her.  At  any  rate, 
I  should  not  be  easy  until  I  had  once  and 
for  all  settled  my  debt 

So  the  following  evening — Saturday — saw 
me  once  more  at  the  Mandevilles'  abode. 
This  time  I  was  ushered  straight  into  a  ioom 
where  they  were  all  sitting  together — her 
aunt,  her  uncle  and  she  herself. 

"Bless  my  soul:"  said  Mr.  Mandeville, 
"  here  he  b  again.  Why,  it  must  be  twenty* 
four  hours  at  least  since  we  saw  you." 

He  was  good  n.ituredly  sarcastic,  and  was 
evidently  inclined  lu  be  genial.  Mrs.  Mande- 
ville, too.  seemed  pleased  to  see  me.  Melissa 
was  doing  fancy  work,  and  her  head  was 
bent,  but  I  fancied  she  was  laughing. 

"  I  made  another  mistake  last  night,"  I 
said,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns.    "  Here 
is  Miss  Mandeville's  half-sovereign.   I  apolo 
gise  very  smcerely."    I  laid  the  coin  on  the 
table. 

"Why,  Melissa,"  said  her  uncle,  "what 
was  it  he  gave  you  vesterdav  '  " 

So  she  hadn't  told  him  !  She  had  believed 
in  me  all  the  same.   We  all  laughed  very 
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heartily  aboii'.  it,  and  I  spent  a  very  pleasant        I  told  him  my  pr()si)ects  for  the  morrow, 
evening — very  pleasant  indeed.   When  I  saio         '"What,  all  alone?    Look  here,  my  boy, 

**  Good-bye,"  I  remembered  ttiat  on  the  come  along  to  us,"  he  replied,  genially, 
morrow— Sunday — I  should  be  dinmg  in  «  «  « 


**  I  don't  bdtevt^yoa  know^  what  ti 

solitary  state  in  my  lonely  badidor  diggings, 
and  I  suddenly  felt  very  sad. 

I  suppose  I  showed  it  in  my  face,  for 
iinde  suddenly  aslwd  "Where  are  you 
spendii^s  Sunday  ?  " 


le  said.  I  hope  it  wlU  be  all  rtght." 

Well,  well ;  that's  all  some  time  ago  now. 

But  that  was  the  beginning  of  it.  That's 
how  it  is  I  am  now  engaged  to  Miss  Melissa 
Mandeviile,  and  why  I  wear  an  ordinary- 
looking  farthing  on  my  watch-chain. 
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By  the  Rev.  S.  Whittell  Key,  M.M. 


ONE  may  hardly  be  accused  of  falling 
into  a  grave  misconception  relating 
to  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  assuming 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  individuals 
who  praise  the  brilliant  speeches  of  some 
gifted  statesman,  the  {X)werful  discourses 
of  some  eloquent  divine,  the  famous 
conceptions  of  some  inspirited  artist,  or  the 
strategic  qualities  of  an  able  general,  are  at 
the  same  time  often  quite  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  politician,  ecclesiastic,  painter  or 
leader  alike  owe  their  success  in  life  in  a 
very  large  degree  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
tutors  and  masters  who  primarily  chiselled 
the  moulds  in  which  their  res{>ective 
characters  and  intellects  were  shaped. 

It  does  not 
always  ne<  es 
sarily  follow 
that  the 
schools 
which  are 
most  widely 
known,  and 
possess  the 
richest  en- 
downien  i 
turn  out  the 
greatest  men. 
Disraeli,  for 
example,  was 
not  sent  by 
his  father  u> 
any  one  ol 
the  big  pubr<" 
schools  ;  in 
fact,  the 
places  where 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  educated  were  so 
obscure  that  there  has  been  a  consitlerable 
amount  of  ditliculty  experiencc^d  in  locating 
them. 

His  earliest  teaching  was  afforded  him  at 
Essex  Hou.se,  Higham  Hill,  Walthanistow, 
where  a  small  school  was  kept  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Cogan,  a  Unitarian  minister.  At  school, 
Disraeli  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  boys 
owing  to  a  habit  he  cultivated  of  always 
holding  himself  aloof  from  his  schoolfellows. 
At  this  early  stage  of  his  career,  however, 
he  showed  marked  signs  of  a  developing 
genius. 

(  , 


The  IJniTenitr  College  School,  Gower  Street,  London.    The  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  was  educated  in  the  right  wing. 


At  night-lime,  long  after  the  lights  were 
out,  young  Disraeli  used  to  interest  his 
companions  with  tales  of  great  imagination. 

Some  of  his  schoolfellows  rose  to  eminence, 
one  being  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  (J.C,  late 
Recorder  of  London.  Disraeli,  though  of 
Jewish  birth,  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
school  on  Sundays  to  the  Independent 
Chapel  in  Marsh  Street,  where  Mr.  Cogan 
u.sed  to  preach. 

'I'he  schoolroom  at  Essex  House  is  built 
apart  from  the  residence,  and  is  used  by 
the  present  occupant  as  a  stable  and  coach- 
house. The  boyhood  of  Disraeli  affords  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  youthful  industry 
and  application  necessary  in  working  out  an 

eminent 
public  career. 

I I  i  s  fi  r  s  t 
achieve- 
ments,  after 
leaving 
scliool,  were 
in  literature, 
and  his 
si:ccess  was 
a  aincd  only 

I I I  r  o  u  g  h  a 
labyrinth 
of  heavy 
f.iilurcs.  His 
Uofi//rous 
Tale  of  Alroy 
and  Kt-i'olu- 
titniary  Epic 
were  laughed 
at  and  re- 
g a r d  e d  as 

indications  of  literary  lunacy.  But  he  worked 
f)n  in  other  directions,  and  his  C'ofa'»x's/>y, 
Sy/>i/,  anil  To/nral  demonstrated  the  Muind 
material  of  which  it  was  matle. 

To  pass  on  from  the  lM)yhood  (»f  a  great 
statesman  who  became  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  to  that  of  a  politician  who 
was  perhaps  equally  notable  as  a  I'lemier  of 
the  opposite  faction,  we  should  naturally 
bring  lorward  the  name  of  William  Ewart 
(iladstone,  who  received  his  earliest  sc  holastic 
training  at  a  private  establishment  kept  by  the 
Rev.  William  Rawson,  near  Liverjxjol,  at  n 
place  called  Seaforth.  Dean  Stanley  and  the 
) 
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Hon.  R.  A.  Cross,  late  Home  Secretary,  were 
also  pupils  at  Mr.  Rawson's  academy. 
From  this  establishment,  Gladstone  entered 
Kton  College  in  the  Septcmljcr  of  182 1, 
where  he  remained  until  1827.  Strangely 
enough,  he  won  no  prizes  at  Eton,  except 
what  was  called  being  "  Sent  Up  for  Good," 
for  writing  verses,  and  this  honour  fell  to  his 
share  upon  several  occasions.  Before  he 
left,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  launi  hing 
a  paper  called  The  Eton  Miscellany,  in 
addition  to  wr-:  ng  many  articles  which  were 
published,  and  portrayed  a  considerable 
amount  of  marked  literary  ability.  When, 
in  the  year  1827,  he  vacated  Eton,  where  he 


from  time  to  time,  the  last  occasion  being 
when  the  old  clergyman  was  on  his  deathbed. 

Before  leaving  the  school  records  of 
famous  statesmen  and  politicians,  both  past 
and  present,  we  cannot  lightly  pass  over  the 
names  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

"  It  was  by  early  discipline  and  repetition 
that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  cultivated  those 
remarkable,  though  mediocre,  powers  which 
rendered  him  so  illustrious  an  ornament 
of  the  British  Parliament.  When  a  boy 
at  Drayton  Manor,"  as  Samuel  Smiles 
describes  it,  "his  father  was  accustomed  to 
set  him  up  at  table  to  practise  extempore 


Facsimile  o(  m  old  honours'  list  i:i  t'.ie  jrosseuion  of  the  hud  muter  of  University  College  School,  showing 

Joseph  ChamberUin  as  the  winner  of  l«'0  first  prizes. 


established  among  his  contemporaries  a 
reputation  for  scholarship  and  ability,  he 
became  the  private  pupil  of  I  )r.  Turner,  who 
was  afterwards  consecrated  to  the  See  of 
Calcutta. 

At  Eton,  in  Gladstone's  time,  there  were 
few  inducements  to  excel  in  scholarship, 
and  the  boy  who  did  so  must  not  onk' 
have  possessed  an  innate  love  of  it,  but 
must  have  applied  himself  diligently  to  tlvj 
habit  of  studying  out  of  school  hours — a 
trait,  alas,  too  often  lacking  in  the  modem 
schoolboy. 

Gladstone  never  forgot  his  old  master, 
Mr.  Rawson,  and  in  later  life  visited  him 


speaking  ;  and  he  early  accustomed  him  to 
rej)eat  as  much  of  the  Sunday's  sermon  as  he 
could  remember.  Little  progress  was  made 
at  first,  however,  but  by  steady  perseverance 
the  habit  of  attention  became  powerful,  and 
the  sermon  was  soon  repeated  almost  verbatim. 

"It  is  indeed  marvellous  what  continuous 
application  will  effect  in  the  commonest  of 
things.  It  may  seem  a  simple  affair  to  the 
untutored  to  play  u])on  a  violin,  yet  what 
a  long  and  lalxirious  practice  it  requires ! 
Giardini  said  to  a  youth  who  asked  him  how 
long  it  would  take  to  learn  it,  'Twelve  hours 
a  day  for  twenty  years  together.'  We  must 
sow  before  we  can  reap,  and  more  often  than 
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not  have  to  wait  long.  '  But  time  and 
l»atieiice,'  says  the  Eastern  proverb,  '  change 
the  mulberry  leaf  to  satin.' " 

Young  I'eel,  at  the  age  of  ten,  was  placed 
at  school  under  the  Reverend  Krancis 
Blick,  Vicar  of  Taniworih  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  he  was  judged  to  be  a 
good  boy  of  gentle  manner.s,  quick 
in  feeling,  though  very  sensitive.  In 
January,  i8oi,he  was  sent  to  Harrow, 
entering  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mark 
Dury.  Byron,  his  schoolfellow, 
wrote  regarding  him,  "  There  were 
always  great  hopes  amongst  us  all, 
masters  and  scholars."  Another 
interesting  account  from  one  of  his 
school  contemporaries  runs — "Peel 
was  light-haired,  blue-eyed,  fair-com- 
plcxioned,  as  well  as  a  g(Mjd-natured 
l)oy ;  indolent  somewhat  as  to 
physical  exertion  ;  but  overflowing  with 
mental  energy,"  He  left  Harrow  in  1804, 
and  thirty  years  later  became  Prime  .Minister. 

"Dead  men  tell  no  tales'"  is  an  aclage 
which  is  said  tf)  have  originated  from  the 
Roman  period,  conseciuenily  it  remains  for 
the  living  to  supjily  the  deficiency.  Having, 
then,  to  a  certain  degree  carried  out  this 


connected  with  the  present  most  prominent 
member  of  His  Majesty's  Cabinet  —  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  popularly  known  by  the 
familiar  title  of  "Joe  Chanilx-rlain." 


Essex  House,  where  Lord 
Besconsfield  was  primarily 
educated.  The  schoolroom  in 
which  Tounfc  Dttraeti  learnt 
his  Usson*  is  now  used  as  a 
stable  and  coach-house. 


latter  suggestion  with  regard  to  three  I'rime 
Ministers,  we  will  nriw  briefly  refer  to  a 
few  interesting  circumstances  of  school  life 
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The  lale  Rev.  H.  Raymond's  House,  where  Lord  Kitchener  went  to  school. 

*'  The  best  abused  man  in  England  " — is 
the  descrijjtion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
given  of  his  own  position  as  a  statesman. 
Horn  at  3,  drove  Hill  Terrace,  Camberwell, 
in  the  m«)nth  of  July,  1836,  he  was  at  flic 
age  of  eight  .sent  to  a  preparatory  school  kcjit 
by  a  certain  Miss  Pace  at  i  22,  Camberwell 
Grove,    In  the  year  following,  his  parents 
moved    to     25,  Highbury 
Place.   Islington,  when  he 
was  removed    from  his 
"  dame   school  "  and  sent 
as  a  day  boarder  to  a  first- 
rate  private  school  in  Canon- 
bury,  1  (inducted  by  the  Rev. 
Artiuir  Johnson,  who  was 
an  able  scholar  and  a  capital 
teacher.     At    the    age  of 
fourteen  he  was 
admitted  to  Univer- 
sity College  School, 
which  at  that  time 
proffered,  without 
denominative  reli- 
gious teaching, 
something  .synony- 
mous with  a  public 
school  education — 
so  far  as  that  can 
be  obtained  by  day- 
boarders.  Although 
he   studied  (ireek 
and  I-atin,  it  was  in 
mathematics  and 
science  that  he  was  well  ahead,  as  may 
be  shown  by  an  old  honours'  list,   now  in 
the  po.ssession  of  the   head-master,  which 
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gives  the  naiiu-  of  Chamberlain  among 
those  highly  distinguished. 

The  stories  of  his  school-days  rather  tend 
to  show  his  un{K)pularily ;  he  did  not  play 
games;  but  was  a  "merry  spirit"  (if  not 
founder)  in  the  debating  society  of  his  time, 
which  met  in  private  h»)uses,  and  ui>on  these 
occasions  lent  an  im])ression  of  being  a  little 
uppish.  NN'hen  in  the  two  upper  forms  he 
gained  first  pri/i-s  for  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  French. 

It  has  been  s.iid  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
had   taken   Holv  Orders   when  he  was  a 


Blundell's  School,  Tiverton,  Devonbhire, 
was  the  scene  of  the  late  Primate's  earliest 
education,  and  it  is  still  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  His  Grace  visited  the  school  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  No  sooner  did  he  set 
foot  upon  the  familiar  ground  of  his  early 
boyhood  than  he  once  niore  became,  as  far 
as  his  spirits  were  concerned,  the  light-hearted 
schoollxn,  thereby  confirming  the  quotation 
that  "people  oft  adapt  their  manners 
unintentionally  to  their  surroundings."  To 
an  admiring  group  of  boys,  who  accom- 
panied him  as  he  wandered  over  the  old 


The  room  In  which  Admiral  Nelson  studied  when  a  bof. 
wall.   The  casket  on  the  Ubl«  contains  a  brick  upon 

young  man,  he  would  have  become 
eventually  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  late  Dr.  Temple  would 
liave  been  Premier  instead  of  Primate,  had 
his  youthful  aspirations  led  him  to  un- 
reservedly study  State  problems  instead  of 
theology.  Hoth  have  been  styled  "grand 
(»ld  men,"  and  both  were  bom  to  he.  leaders 
in  their  respective  careers  ;  consecjuently,  a 
brief  glimpse  into  the  school-life  of  Frederick 
Temple,  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbur)',  will 
l)e  a  most  fitting  form  of  introduction  to  the 
academical  career  of  a  few  eminent  divines. 


rkMt:  Maittant,  S.  Ifalshmm. 

The  seat  b«  occupied  Is  beneath  the  wreath  hung  upon  the 
which  jrounc  Nel-ion  is  reputed  to  have  carved  his  name. 

and  familiar  haunts,  the  Archbishop  related, 
with  an  evident  amount  of  relish,  many 
reminiscences  connected  with  his  school- 
days. Speaking  of  his  "  fir.st  fight,"  he 
remarked,  with  apparent  pleasure  depicted 
on  his  rugged  countenance,  that  though  his 
assailant  was  at  least  six  inches  taller  than 
himself,  he  beat  him  and  compelled  him  to 
run  away.  "  He  was  not  a  good  boy,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,"  he  continued,  "  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  was  also  a  bit  of  a  coward. 
He  hit  out  at  me,  but  1  contrived  to  dodge 
him :  and  then  m\  turn  came.    The  end  of 
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it  was  that  he  turned  tail  and  ran  away, 
with  me  after  him,  shouting  as  he  went, 
'  Take  him  off !  Take  him  off !  !  ' ;  but,"  he 
added,  "  I  was  not  ahvays  successful." 

Another  story  which  the  Archbishop  told, 
with  keen  appreciation,  related  to  the  first 
day  of  his  connection  with  the  school.  "  I 
was  sitting,''  he  began,  "  before  the  fire  in 
the  room  where  wc  spent  our  leisure  time 
when  a  big  boy  came  in  and  pulled  my  hair. 
1  was  rather  a  sharp-tempered  lad,  and, 
rising  immediately,  knocked  my  assailant  off 
the  seat  upon  which  he  was  sitting.  He  did 
not  strike  me  in  return,  but,  standing  beside 
me,  said,  '  Vou're  a  plucky  little  beggar,  and 
no  mistake ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  you'll 
catch  it  if  vou  go  on  like  that.'  " 

Dr.  T  em  pie  was  a  good  football  player, 
*'  hard  and  strong,"  so  he  .said.  At  school, 
as  all  through  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  dogged  perseverance.  While  at  Tiverton 
he  used  to  take  tremendous  walks,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  some  of  the  present 
Tiverton  boys,  "  I  used  sometimes  to  cover 
fifty  miles  on  foot  a  day,  and  walk  six  miles 
an  hour;  but  now  I  cannot  do  more  than 
three." 

An  allusion  to  Dean  Stanley  has  already 
been  made  in  this  article  in  connection  with 
Gladstone  and  his  residence  at  Seaforth, 
where  both  the  boys  were  sent  to  school. 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  was  only  a  little 


W«lpol(  House,  CbUwick  Mall,  formerly  Dr.  Turner's  School,  where 
Tkackerar  waa  primarilr  educated. 


The  "Dime  School"  at  HeUton,  Cornwall,  where  Sir 
Henry  Irving  was  first  educated.  He  remained  Uiere 
until  be  was  eleven  years  of  age. 

chap  of  eight  when  he  was  .sent  to  Mr. 
Rawson's  .school  in  the  year  1824 — three 
years  after  young  (iladstcme  had  left.  At  a  very 
early  age  Stanley  developed  a  grtat 
power  for  writing  poetry,  some  of  his 
subse(}uent  works  ade(|uately  con- 
firming his  taste  and  ability  in  that 
direction,and  lu>  little  study  at  Rugby, 
to  which  school  he  was  sent  in  1829, 
soon  gained  the  nickname  of  "Poet's 
Corner."  The  boy  Stanley  was  a 
boarder  at  Mr.  Anstey's  house,  the 
head-master  at  that  time  being  the 
great  Dr.  Arnold.  He  never  acciuired 
a  laste  for  the  ordinary  games  and 
amusements  which  nowadays  fill  up 
a  boy's  life  at  school ;  in  fact,  he 
never  became  what  might  now  be 
termed  a  genuine  public-school  boy. 
There  is  an  interesting  incident 
connected  with  Stanley's  school- 
days worth  introducing  here.  Once 
during  the  holidays  he  went  on  a 
visit  to  young  Gladstone's  home. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  was  ushered  into 
the  elder  Gladstone's  study,  where 
the  boy  was  waiting  to  welcome  his 
friend. 
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"  Have  you  ever  read  Gray's  poems,"  was 
the  future  Prime  Minister's  remark. 
No,"  said  Stanley. 

"Then  do  so  at  once,"  Gladstone  replied, 
presenting  him  at  the  same  time  with  a 
volume  of  the  work. 

In  1 83 1,  Stanley  was  placed  in  the  Sixth 
Form  at  Rugby,  and  in  1832  succeeded  in 
gaining  both  the  English  Essay  and  English 
Verse  prizes. 

As  an  exaniple  of  an  eminent  divine 
who  showed  ahstilutcly  no  ability  or  |)ro- 
mise  at  school  of  the  intellectual  career 
he  afterwards  achieved,  Cardinal  Manning 
atTords  a  good  illustration.  His  education 
was  commenced  at  a  private  school,  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Abel  I^ndon,  situated  at 
Totteridge,  in  Herts,  and  which  still  exists 
only  in  the  form  of  a  private  house,  known 
as  "  Wykeham  Rise."  In  1822,  after  four 
years  with   Mr.   Tendon,  he  was  sent  to 


even  indulged  in  this  weakness  so  far  as  to 
sport  Hessian  top  boots  with  tassels,  which 
was  considered  an  extreme  piece  of  fopper^ 
in  a  Harrow  boy.  Cricket  and  walking  were 
his  chief  recreations,  and  in  the  former  he 
took  high  rank— a  distinction  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  at  Harrow.  The  following 
amusing  anecdote  is  related  by  Bisho[) 
Wordsworth,  in  which  he  and  Manning  were 
the  heroes,  during  their  Harrow  days  : 

'*  It  was  custouiary  for  parties  of  Ixjys  on 
Sunday  to  make  a  sort  of  promenade  of  the 
public  road  between  '  Norlhwicks,'  as  it  was 
called,  and  the  turnpike  gate  on  the  road  to 
LnrKion.  We  met  on  the  road,  one  Sabbath 
day,  two  midshipmen  out  for  a  holiday,  with 
more  money  in  their  jKJckets  than  they  knew 
what  to  do  with.  They  invited  us  to  cham- 
pagne at  the  '  King  s  Head '  Inn.  The  inn 
and  the  gardens  at  the  back  were  out  of 
bounds.    Dr.  Butler,  the  head-master,  and 


The  Sixth  Form  at  Kugby  School,  where  Dean  Sunicy  wu  pUced  In  1B31. 


Harrow,  where  he  passed  another  four  years 
of  his  life  at  the  house  of  his  tutor,  the 
Rev.  B.  Evans,  in  Hog  Lane. 

A  gentle,  reserved  and  shy  boy,  he  was 
conspicuous  only  for  his  youthful  fondness 
of  dress  and  personal  adornment,  and  he 


his  wife  were  coming  along  the  road,  and  he 
saw  two  of  his  boys  going  into  forbidden 
ground."  Wordsworth  afterwards  remarked 
with  sarcasm :  "The  head  had  not  the  wisdom 
to  wink  at  the  offence.  The  waiter  told  the 
boys  that  Dr.  Butler  was  coming  up.  Up 
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sprang  Manning  and  I  like  startled  hares, 
jumped  over  the  hedge  at  the  back  of  the 
garden,  and  reached  Hog  I^ne,  where 
Manning's  tutor  resided.  The  Doctor, 
mystified,   departed.     We   boys,  however. 


love  afTair,  the  lady  in  (|uestion  being  a  Miss 
Chaworth,  to  whom  he  had  the  precocity  to 
propose !  Needless  to  .say,  his  suit  was 
rejected,  since  the  fair  lady's  father  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel  with  Byron's  great-uncle,  after 


TIic  orictnal  Fourth  Form  <l  Harrow,  where  Sir  Robert 

returned,  had  our  champagne,  and  were 
back  in  school  again  in  time  for  roll  call. 
Dr.  Butler  was  nonplussed." 

Young  Manning  left  Harrow  at  Christmas, 
1826,  his  reading  having  been  indolent  and 
and  desultory. 

Almost  every  boy,  during  some  pericnl  of 
his  school  career,  passes  through  a  phase 
when  he  becomes  violently  addicted  to  the 
infatuation  of  wTiting  poetry.  The  style  and 
nature  of  the  verse  differ  according  to  the 
inclinations  and  temperament  of  the  would-lx* 
poet.  And  it  happens  njore  fre(|uently  than 
otherwise  that  the  i><)etic  instinct  enters  the 
youthful  brain  at  a  time,  alas,  most  disastrous 
to  the  regular  routine  of  more  practical  and 
necessary  application  of  thought,  when  the 
lad  conceives  his  firr»t  amorous  attractions 
towards  the  comely  little  sister  of  one  of  his 
school  chums. 

It  was  during  his  Harrow  days,  when  only 
sixteen  years  old,  that  Byron  had  his  first 


ri\cr.-    lit::    •  '..1  .  ■  <<■  ..  .7  ■  ■  ,  .1 
Peel,  Lord  Brron  and  Ctrdln<l  Manninf  uned  to  study. 

a  brawl  in  a  hotel.  The  only  balm  to  soften 
the  deep  wound  which  the  youth  received 
owing  to  his  first  disappointment,  existed  in 
the  small  consolation  that  Miss  Chaworth 
preferred  him  to  a  former  suitor.  Before 
going  to  Harrow,  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was 
.sent  to  a  j)rivate  school  kej)t  by  Dr.  Glennie 
at  Dulwich.  The  school  has  long  been 
pulled  down,  and  the  site  is  occupied  by  a 
public-house  called  the  (irove  Hotel.  Dr. 
Glennie's  efforts  to  teach  young  Byron 
anything  were  fruitless,  owing  to  the  weak 
ruling  (if  his  mother,  who  encouraged  him 
in  irregularity  "of  attendance,  and  would  not 
make  him  |)ersist  in  his  studies.  At  last, 
however,  his  guardian,  Lord  Carlisle,  inter- 
feretl,  and  accordingly  he  was  sent  to 
Harrow.  W  hile  there,  he  accpiired  a  great 
love  for  reading,  and  indulged  in  (juantity 
rather  than  (juality.  "  His  schfxd  leisure 
was  passed  in  rowing,  rebelling,  breaking 
lx)unds,   and    mischief    of    every  kind." 
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Hours  of  Jiikness  was  a  most  characteristic 
and  appropriate  work  comiv)sc<J  l>y  him 
when  a  mere  school Imjv. 

Krom  the  school  days  of  a  i>oet  we  will 
now  turn  to  those  of 
a  writer  in  prose.  "We 
all  want  to  know  I  he 
details  regarding  the 
men  who  have  acliicved 
famous  feats,  whether 
of  war,  or  wit,  or 
elocjuence,  or  endur- 
ance, or  knowledge." 
In  such  a  manner  did 
William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  express  his 
views  in  writing  re- 
garding a  series  of 
biographical  sketches ; 
and  we  cannot  fall  very 
short  of  the  mark  of 
interest  in  briefly  dis- 
cussing the  school-days 
of  this  writer,  who  so 
skilfully  combined  in  his  works  "  both  light 
and  shade,  of  tragedy  and  playfulness,  of 
cynicism  and  pathos,"  wherein  the  peculiarity 
and  charm  of  his  genius  lay.  Walpole  House, 
an  old-fashione«i  building  situated  in  Chiswick 
Mall,  was  the  place  where  Dr.  Turner,  a  distant 
relative  of  the  Thackeray  family,  useil  to  keep 


it,  and  practically  evinced  his  dislike  by 
attempting,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  to 
run  away.  In  later  years,  when  driving  to 
Richmond  he  wouUl  point  out  the  corner 


The  House  ol  tbe  Rcr.  William  Rawson,  where  GUdstone  and  Dean  Stanley  went 

'  to  school  at  Scaforth. 


of  the  lane  by  Hammersmith  Road  where, 
frightened,  he  turned  back  and  arrived  safely 
at  the  school,  no  one  being  any  the  wiser 
regarding  his  self-amended  act  of  insubordi- 
nation. Subso(juently,  in  1822,  he  was  sent 
to  ("harterhouse  .School,  which  wa.s  then  in 
London,  the  same    buildings   being  now 

converted  into 
Merchant  Taylors'. 
It  was  a  bad  time 
for  a  small  boy  to 
enter  the  school, 
for  just  then  Dr. 
Russell,  the  head- 
master, was  tr)'ing 
his  experiment  of 
offering  eduaition 
in  a  famous  school 
at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
The  following  is  a 
formerly-published 
account  of  Thack- 
eray's first  interview 
with  Dr.  Russell : — 
•••Take  tiiat  boy 
and  his  box,'  he 
thundered  to  the 
school  janitor,  *  to 
Mrs.  Jones  (the 
matron),  and  make 


TiTcrton  Grammar  School,  where  the  late  Archbishop  Temple  was  educated. 

a  private  school.  It  was  here  that  young  my  compliments  to  Mr.  .Smikr  (juniormaster) 
Thackeray  began  his  academical  training  ;  and  tell  him  the  boy  knows  nothing  at  all, 
but  at  first  he  did  not  take  at  all  kindly  to    and  will  just  do  for  the  lowest  form'" — a  very 
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hard  introduction  to  public-school  life  for 
a  timid  and  sensitive  boy.  Thackeray  hated 
Dr.  Russell  accordingly  from  the  outset 
and  lampooned  him 
later  on  in  Pendennis. 
He  was  at  first  a 
boarder  in  Mr.  Penny's 
house  in  Wilderness 
Row,  Clerkenwell 
Road,  after  which  he 
became  a  day  boy.  He 
started  work  in  the 
Tenth  Form,  and  in  the 
course  of  four  years 
worked  his  way  up  to 
the  First.  He  was  a 
good-tenjpered,  kind- 
hearted  boy  at  school ; 
but  during  that  time 
gave  no  signs  of  the 


to  an  amusing  incident  in  his  school-days 
will  readily  affirm. 

Dr.  Senior,  when  a  schoolboy,  sat  next  to 
Thackeray    in   the  class 
room  ;  and  the  former  was 
do/ing   there   one  sultry 
summer's  afternoon,  while 
Roman  History  was  being 
1^     read  aloud.  Suddenly 
iflj    Senior    was    aroused  by 
S    hearing  his  name  called 
aloud  by  the  form-master, 
|B|     who   asked,   "  U'hat  was 
provided  by  the  Senators 
when   they  met?"  The 

Seats 

or  Ixnches";  but  Senior, 
not  having  the  vaguest 
idea  relating  to  what  had 
been  read,  was  exceedingly 


riiA'to    IliUi       SaundtTs,  l.tan. 

The  room  «l  Eton  through  which  many  of  Britain's  most  famous  m«n  have  passed,  before  entering;  upon  the 
careers  in  which  they  achieved  such  distinction.  The  upper  photo  shows  the  whipping  block  and  birches  used  for  the 
casligation  of  erring  scholars. 

eminence  he  was  afterwards  to  attain.  The  eased  in  his  mind  by  hearing  Thackeray 
lad  was  clever,  manly  and  affectionate,  at  whisper  as  a  clue  "  Bread  and  cheese." 
the  same  time  possessing  a  decided  apprecia-  ^'oung  Senior  was  delighted  with  the  hint, 
tion  for  fun,  as  the  following  anecdote  relating     and  boldly  gave  the  suggested  reply.  A 
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roar  of  lauj^liier,  in  which  all  joined  except 
the  deluded  scholar  and  the  master,  greeted 

this  extraordinurv  rtn<;wt'r,  nnd  the  sequel 
was  a  very  stiff  im|K)sition. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  not  inadequately 
so,  that  an  actor  is  akin  to  an  autlu>r.  At  all 
evenf;.  '^ome  of  our  celebrated  dramatic 
perlormers  would  never  have  reached  their 
several  stars  of  ascendency,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  existence  of  poets  and  prose  writers 
who  suppHi  rl  the  material  which  they  have 
reproduced  in  inock-reality.  When  we  speak 
of  the  school-days  of  John  Henry  Brodribb, 
who  afterwards  became  and  still  rtmains  the 
greatest  actor  of  the  day,  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  bringing  befcm  the  public 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  a  periotl 
when  neither  Sir  Henry,  nor  even  Mr.  Irving 
existed,  as  far  as  name  or  notoriety  is 
concerned. 

Mrs.  Brodribb,  anxious  that  her  boy  should 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  her  native  Cornwall,- 
took  him  from  Keinton,  near  Glastonbury, 
where  he  was  bom,  when  he  was  little  more 
than  a  baby,  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  iVnlx  ithy, 
who  lived  at  Helston,  which  is  now  a 
rising  town,  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
Lizard.  In  those  days  it  was  quite  a  small 
viltagi',  hut  young  Irving  enjoyed  ttic  best 
education  it  afforded,  and,  when  at  his  aunt's 
home,  had  the  run  of  a  select,  but  not 
extensive,  library,  which  comprised  the  Bible, 
Don  (Quixote,  and  a  copy  of  the  old  Enj:"'sli 
Ballads.  He  went  to  Heiston  at  the  age 
of  four  and  remained  there  till  he  was 
eleven. 

Concernini^  the  early  days  of  Lord 
Kitchetier,  lew  anecdotes  or  interesting 
particulars  have  survived,  but,  as  Horace  G. 
Ttroser  describes  it  in  his  excellent  biography, 
"many  a  little  reminiscence  must  be  stored 
up  in  the  mind  of  one  person  at  least,  the 
nur.se  of  his  childhood —the  one  woman  in 
al!  the  world,  as  it  has  been  cynically  said, 
whom  he  really  loves."  One  anecdote, 
indeed,  of  the  Sirdar's  early  school-days  has 
sut\i\i(l.  His  father,  wlio,  as  befittrd  a 
soldier,  liail  vltv  rlfar  ideas  alxuit  'h?  value 
of  discipiuie,  mental  as  well  £is  bodily,  noticed 
the  growing  habit  of  his  son  occupying  himself 
with  passing  fancies  instead  of  Ins  books. 
Thereupon  lie  told  the  boy  that  if  he  did 
not  pass  his  forthcoming  examination  at  the 
private  school  he  was  attending,  he  wuuld 
be  made  to  Jako  his  place  with  the  "kids" 
of  a  neighbouring  "diame  school.  '    As  tlie 


boy  did  not  pass,  he  was,  to  his  horror,  sent 
there,  with  the  additional  threat  that  another 
failure  would  resuU  in  his  being  apprenticed 
to  a  hatter. 

But  the  punishment  was  bitter  enough 
to  the  boy,  and  having  once  learned  the 
les.son.  he  h  i-;  since  then  been  hirr.-t  If 
as  unrelerulessly  unsparing  to  the  failures  in 
the  great  school  of  arms,  where  he  is  now  a 
master. 

Herbert  Kitchener  as  a  boy,  says  another 
correspondent,  was  quiet  and  taciturn,  good 
at  Ixioks,  but  occupied  an  indifferent  place 
in  out-door  games  and  gymnastii  <.  And 
yet  another  remembers  him  as  a  shy,  self- 
contained  boy  who  early  showed  a  talent 
for  figures.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Lord 
Kitchener  was  an  old  Wellington  boy. 
He  was  never  at  Wellington.  .Another  report 
places  him  at  Harrow  under  Dr.  Butler, 
now  Master  of  Trinity,  C'ambridge,  but 
Dr.  Butler  has  drnicd  thi'^  himsplf.  Young 
Kitchener  left  Ireland  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
and  went  abroad  to  Grand  Clos  VUltneure, 
wtiere  he  remained  for  a  period  under  the 
Rev.  J.  Bennett.  He  was  later  sent  to  a 
crammer  in  London,  the  Rev.  G.  Frost,  and 
fr(jm  his  hands  he  passed  to  the  Rojpml 
Academy,  Woolwich.  Mr.  Frost  lived  to  see 
his  pupil  famous.  His  death  took  place 
when  his  former  pupu  was  winning  laurels 
in  the  Soudan,  and  under  the  old  man's 
pillow  was  found  a  letter  from  I,ord  Kitchener, 
thanking  him  for  the  congratulations  he  had 
sent 

.Admiral  Nelson,  the  most  renowned  of 
English  naval  heroes,  was  born  at  Burnham 
Thorpe  in  Norfolk,  and  educated  at  North 
Walsham  Grammar  School,  which  was  founded 
in  t6o6  by  Sir  William  Pa=;tnn.  who  in  the 
following  year  had  his  tomb  erected  in  the 
Parish  Oiurch,  widi  his  effigy  in  armour,  he 
himself  dying  very  shortly  after  its  completion. 
In  the  schoolroom  there  still  remains  the 
table  at  which  young  Nelson  sat  and  pursued 
the  studies  which  helped  in  the  shaping  of 
that  intellect  which  afterwards  proved  to  be 
of  such  service  to  his  country.  The  !)rii  k 
lying  in  a  handsome  casket  on  the  centre 
table,  bears  his  name,  which  is  reputed 
to  have  been  engraved  thereon  by  him,  a 
habit,  alas,  so  ingrained  into  the  British 
schoolboy.  On  the  wall  just  above  the 
place  where  Nelson  sat,  a  laurel  wreath 
i^  hung  ufv,ii  each  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar. 
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KITTY  MALONE'S  MISSION, 

A  PATHETIC  SHORT  STORY. 

Bjr  KATB  H.  CLEARY. 

"  "r  IS  goin'  out  ye  are,  Kitty  ?  " 

There  was  nolhiiig  in  the  weak  old  voice  to  make  Kitty 
start  as  she  did.  She  hesitated  in  her  task  of  pinning  her  rusty 
shawl  around  her  thin  bhoulders. 

"I  was  that  same,"  she  admitted  cheerfully.    **  'Tis  a  beautiful 

day  entirely.    The — the  walk  'ud  do  me  good." 

"  Faith,  it  would.  \'e'vc  lx:en  kep'  in  the  house  pretty  clost 
with  that  long  pneuniony  of  mine.    Will  ye  be  gone  long?" 

"Sure,  'tis  quite  a  step  to  the  market,  Dennis.  1  iliink  I'll 
I),  goiiv  to  ilu;  farthest  w\in.  They  do  be  havin'  things  there 
more  raisonable-like.  It's,"  i>he  paused,  "  it's  —our  Sunday  dmm  r 
I'm  goiii'  to — get!  "  she  concluded. 

"I  wouldn't  be  afther  buy  in'  anythin' 
extfMvagart,  Kitty,"  counselled  l)i  tini.s 
Malonc.    He  sat  huddled  forward  m  the 

fHtiful  inertia  of  age  and  physical  lassi-        -..-isr-^s^aa^  ^> 
tude.   "  The  docther  an'  medicines  must 
'avc  took  a  heaj)  of  our  .savin's.     I — 
wouldn  t   buy   what   might    be  called  .  ■* 

luxuriant,  so  to  spake." 

"I  won't,  Djnnis!"  promised  Kitty.  She  was  tying  her  plain  little  bonnet  on  her  sleek 
old  head.  "  You  can  trust  me  for  that  1 "  she  added  with  what  seemed  unnecessary 
fervour.    "I — 1  won't  I" 

She  did  not  leave  the  room  at  once.  She  stood  behind  him,  trembling,  cowering,  irreso- 
Itite.  a  queer  agitation  convulsing  her  worn  and  wrinkled  countenaiirc.  She  lookt'd  with 
blinking  eyes  at  the  aged  form  in  the  rocker,  then  around  the  room — the  barest, 
poorest,  shabbiest,  cleanest  Uttle  room  !  The  grime  of  a  generation  of  objectionable 
tenants  had  been  scrubbed  out  of  the  rough  boards  by  Kitty's  energetic  hands.  These 
same  Imsy  hands  had  polished  the  few  chairs,  and  made  shining  the  one  small  window, 
and  kept  immaculate  the  furnishings  of  the  bed  in  the  corner,  and  fashioned  the  bright 
patchwork  quilt  Ihereon,  and  prepared  tiie  little  meal — plain  and  mei^e  enough  for 
a  convalescent  — which  was  set  forth  on  a  little  table  drawn  beside  the  old  man's  chair. 

"It  may  happen,"  she  declared,  speaking  hurriedly,  as  though  the  possibility  had  just 
occurred  to  her,  "tliat  1  mayn't  be  back  for  a — for  a  rale  good  bit,  Dennis.  Tis  thinkin* 
I  am  of  goin'  over  to  see  Nora,  if  'twould  be  safe  to  lave  you  that  long.**  Then,  as 
she  felt  his  eyes  turn  slowly  in  her  direction,  with  a  sort  of  questioning  surprise,  "I — I'm 
afther  hearin'  Mary  Ellen  ain't  as  well  as  she  might  l)c,  an'  " 

"  Eh — Mary  Ellen  I"    His  tone  was  vibrant  with  anxiety.    "  Is  Mary  Ellen  ailin'?  " 

"Not  to  mention,**  Mrs.  Malone  hastened  to  assert  She  was  wishing  she  had  not 
chosen  his  favourite  grandchild  to  afHict.  "  Only  a  little — a  wccny  bit  quare-like." 
She  picked  up  a  basket  near,  and  edged  towards  the  door.  There  she  paused,  gripping 
the  basket  until  her  knuckles  showed  white,  a  slow,  distressed  flush  staining  the  pale 
saffron  of  her  cheek.  *'  So — you  won't  mind  if  I  don't  get  home  for  a  couple  of  hours 
— eh,  Dennis?"  She  broke  off.  She  was  swallowing  hard.  Dennis  Uxjked  up  -  mot  full 
the  eager,  penetrating  intensity  ot  her  gaze.  He  forced  a  valiant  smile  to  his  bloodless 
lips.  His  eyes  narrowed  into  an  expression  of  quizzical  leniency.  The  unfailing  courage 
of  his  race  rang  in  the  kind  old  voice. 

"  Tis  fine  I'll  be  goin'  on,  plaze  Gf)d.  Do  be  stcpptn'  along  now,  Kitty  woman  ! 
Don't  be  afther  givin'  me  airy  a  thought.     Sure,  the  stren'th  is  comin'  back  in  me  to 

(   4t  ) 
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bate  anythin'  ye  ever  dr'amed  of.  I  won't  be 
looidn*  for  ye  till  'tis  past  noon.  Now  don't 
stand  thrirtin',  woman  dear.  Gwan  *  But," 
his  piping  voice  followed  her  out  of  the 
door,  '*  I  wouldn't  be  gottin'  a — a  luxuriant 
dinner,  so  to  spake,  Kilty  !  " 

Mrs.  Malonc,  skurrying  along  one?  of  the 
•  many  poor  streets  that  he  south  of  the 
Thames,  almost  fell  over  the  tattered  figure 
'of  a  boy  who  seemed  to  have  sprung  from 
the  ground  at  her  very  feet. 

"W  isha,  where  are  ye  hurr^in'  to,  Mrs, 
Malone?   Is  it  worse  lumsdf  is? 

"No— no,  Patsy  Heffeman.  Tis— 'tis 
goin'  to  my  juty  I  am  " 

*'An'  lavin'  the  churcli  behind  ye?"  he 
asked,  incredulously. 

Patsy  was  a  merciless  inquisitor.  MtN. 
Malone  withered  under  his  firank  doubt  of 
her  veracity. 

"Patsy,"  she  entreated,  "you  run  to  the 
house — do  now  !  I  wouldn't  inconvaniance 
ye,  but  ye's  the  most  accommodatin'  bye 
in  the  parish.  If  ye'd  but  be  wsitin'  around 
like  to  see  if  himadf  wants  anythin'  afore 
I  get  back  " 

Patsy's  freckled  hatchet  face  looked  out 
from  its  furse-bush  of  straight,  bleached  hair 
with  suddenly  awakened  interest,  "  What'll 
ye  give  me  if  I  do  ! "  he  demanded. 

"  Glory  be !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Malone. 
She  stood  staring  hcli^lcssly  at  the  shabby 
young  Celtic  Shylock,  who,  with  his  n\('r- 
grown  frame  bent  forward,  his  feet  in  the 
broken  boots  tumed  toes  inward,  his  hands 
thrust  in  his  pockets,  and  his  ragged  arms 
akimbo,  awaited  her  answer  with  mvenous 
expectancy. 

"Why— Patsy,  bye—"  She  was  fumbling 
at  the  waist  of  her  gown.  Suddenly  she 
desisted  If  she  had  money  at  the  Penny 
I5ank — or  anywhere  else,  for  the  matter  of 
that — ^wotild  she  be  bent  on  her  present 
mission?  ^Vould  she  be  trampuit;  these 
many  weary  streets  ?  "  Glory  be  1  "  she 
said  again. 

There  really  was  nothing  more  to  say. 

Patsy's  rapacious  expression  lieramn  mrrged 
in  a  bored  frown.  "  Mebbe  it's  goin'  to  the 
the-ayter  ye  are.  Hope  ye  won't  be  late." 
He  cast  a  sharp  glance  at  the  basket. 
Involuntarily  ^^rs.  ^^u!..Ile  jerked  it  behind 
her  back,  but  it  was  too  big  to  escape 
notice.  **I  won't  kape  ye  any  longer 
romancin',  ma'am  !  "  With  which  Parthian 
shot  young  Mr.  Heffeman  took  himself 
away. 


Trembling,  little  Mrs.  Malone  looked 
after  him,  "Musha  now,  the  varmint 
hasn't  got  the  heart  of  a  herrin' !  An'  the 
way  he  looked  at  the  basket  VVethen  now, 
I  wonder  did  he  suspicion  anythin'  ?  "  She 
bent  her  spare  little  body  against  the 
bitter  east  wind  and  hastened  on.  "Sure, 
if  I  cud  make  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
Thomas — ^but  he  hasn't  only  all  his  own  to 
kape,  but  his  wife's  ould  aunt  as  wetL  Then 
there's  Nora.  But  she  don't  know  the  last 
farthing's  gone,  an'  it  would  scald  the  heart 
of  her  to  think  of  us  wan  tin* — she's  that 
tindther,  the  crathur  !  Malarhi — he'd  Ix'  free 
with  his  money—if  he  had  enny.  But  'twas 
never  a  coin  he  cud  hould  in  his  pocket,  no 
matther  how  much  he  aimt.  An'  Daylia, 
tliat's  a  cook — "  She  walked  less  rapidly. 
Her  head  drooped  meditatively.  Was  it 
possible  she  might  let  Delia  know  of  their 
straits?  Was  it  in  her  direction  that  relief  lay 
— reprieve  ?  But  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come 
the  gleam  in  the  faded  eyes  flickered  out. 
Delia  had  been  saving  to  buy  a  coat  and  a 
feather  boa.  Delia  always  had  l>een  stylish. 
And  it  was  grand  Delia  looked,  to  be  sure, 
when  she  was  dressed  up.  No,  it  would 
never  do  to  appeal  to  DeluL  If  mily  Rody 
were  at  home  !  Rody,  the  gay,  Un  ing,  hard- 
working young  fellow,  who  would  never  let 
her  or  his  father  suffer  !  But  he  had  gone  to 
South  Alri(  a  this  many  a  month  back.  Was 
he  alive  or  dead  ?  Sure  'twas  a  sad  world,  it 
was  1  "  Arrah,  'tis  nothing  ot  the  sort  1 " 
she  told  herself  with  sudden  energ)  .  Isnl 
it  ashamed  of  yerself  ye  are  to  be  paradin' 
along  like  a  Vn  on  a  rainy  dnv — now  ninnin* 
a  bit  an'  then  sihoppin'  entirely  ?  Go  on 
wid  ye  1 "  she  aidjured  herself  sternly. 
"  Go — "  She  stopped  short  as  a  massive 
form  loomed  up  before  her — ns  a  broad, 
ro.seatc  countenance  lx;amcd  down  upon 
her. 

"  Mrs.  Mrs.  diniisky  !  "  .she  mnrmnred. 
She  had  long  known  ^Irs.  Comisky  for  "a 
dacint  woman."  In  the  Malones'  more 
prosperous  times  they  had  been  neighbours. 
Their  children  had  gone  to  the  same  parish 
school  together. 

"Tis  me,"  corroborated  Mrs.  Comisky. 
She  wore  a  doth  skirt  and  a  coat  of  electric 
sc  il  I'rom  a  fur  collarette  a  cataract 

of  bushy  heads  and  tails  dangled  over  her 
capacious  bosom.  On  her  hat  a  long-beaked 
green  bird  pcrclK  r!  in  a  urovr  of  as[)iring,  if 
rigid,  ostrich  leathers.  i  he  vigorf>t»s  hand 
she  extended  to  Mrs.  Malone  was  gorgeously 
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draped  in  a  glove  of  purple  kid.  "  Tis  a 
inontli  o*  Sundays  since  I  set  eyes  on  you," 
she  went  on.  "  I  heard  Dennis  was  took 
rale  bad  some  weeks  back.  Hciter,  is  he  ? 
I'hal's  good.  You're  not  lookin'  very  well, 
yourself.  I've  been  down  to  visit  my  niece 
.Maria.  'Tis  twins — an'  the  christenin'  is 
lo  be  fit  for  a  Roosian.  But  where  might 
\ou  be  goin',  Mrs.  Malone?  " 

She  looked  down  on  the  miserable  little 
creature  in  the  scant  black  gown,  the  worn 
black  shawl,  and  the  insuflicient  bit  of  head- 
covering.  She  noticed  the  empty  basket. 
She  saw,  too,  that  the  old  face  was  ghastly 
— that  the  thin  lips  were  quite  blue — that 
the  old  eyes  were  blinking  fast. 

"  I — I  was  goin'  to — to  do  some  shop- 
pin'  !  '■  faltered  Kitty  Malone. 

Now  Mrs.'Comisky,  for  all  her  ponderosity 
and  apparent  obtuseness,  could  see  through 
a  stone  wall  as  well  as  anyone.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  she  had  known 
a  neighbour  to  slip  timorously  along 
the  streets,  carrying  an  empty  basket. 
But  she  had  not  dreamed  that  things 
had  con>e  to  such  a  pass  with  the  once 
"aisy"  Malones. 

"  An  awful  nuisance  the  shoppin' 
one  must  \ye  doin',"  she  remarked  care- 
lessly. She  was  looking  over  Kitty's 
head  at  some  object  which  interested 
her.  '*  I  s{)ent  every  penny  'I'im  give 
me  except  'arf-a-crown.  '  l  is  lucky  I 
met  with  ye  if  'tis  only  the  'arf-crown 
I've  got  left.  This  long  time  I've  been 
sayin'  to  Tim  I  must  pay  you  for  that 
chicken,  for  'tis  alius  on  me  conscience 
it  is."  Her  hearty  laugh  sounded  |)lea- 
santly.  "  So  here  'tis — an'  wishin'  it 
was  a  sov'rin  I  owed  you — I  do  now!" 

"  \\  hat — what  chicken  ?  "  whispered 
Kitty  Malone. 

"  Och,  hear  the  woman  now!"  Mrs. 
Comisky  was  api)ealing  to  a  striped 
barber's  pole  near  by.  '*  The  black 
wan,  to  be  sure  !  The  wan  you  let  me 
have  to  make  broth  for  Leo  when  you 
lived  next  to  us.  'lis  like  you 
to  be  forgettin'  it ! "  She  thrust  the 
coin  into  Kitty's  cold  little  claws  of  hands. 
"Good  afternoon  to  you,  ma'am!  You'll 
find  the  shops  most  illegant."  Then  Mrs. 
Comisky's  gown  was  fl()[){)ing  after  her  in 
a  way  she  considered  decidedly  stylish,  and 
Kitty  Malone  was  shaking  her  head  over 
the  money  in  a  dazed  attempt  to  recall 
ihe  debt. 


"Glorv'  be  to  God !  What  chicken?  I  don't 
mind  lettin'  'er  'ave  enny  black  wan — no, 
nor  a  white  wan  !  But  she  never  looked 
at  the  basket.  Sure  now,  I'll  stop  stewing 
meself  about  it !  'Twas  the  saints  sent  it — 
Glory  be — "  She  broke  off  in  sudden 
horror,  the  reverential  rapture  with  which 
she  had  accepted  the  miracle  worked  in 
her  behalf  suddenly  blotted  out.  "  It  were 
never  the  saints — never !  What  'ud  they 
'ave  to  do  with  a  woman  who  tould  all  the 
black  lies  I  did  this  day  ?  Three  to 
Diimy  ! "  She  checked  them  off  on  her 
fingers.  "  Wan  to  Patsy  Heffeman — an' 
wan    to    Mrs.  Comisky." 

Never  loomed  a  prison  before  a  criminal  as 
frowned  the  grim  grey  wall  of  the  building 
wherin  is  located  the  Guardians'  office 
bef(jre  the  shrinking  gaze  of  Kitty  Malone. 
Never  ditl  feet  more  reluctant  creep  up  the 

dirty    stone  steps 
into  the  dreary, 
many-angled  room, 
with  its  whitewashed 
walls  based  by  a  band 
of  slate  -  coloured 
paint,  its  two  slate- 
coloured  benches, 
its   pillars    of  the 
same   dismal  hue. 
Never  did 
heart  sink 
so  sodden  in 
w  o  m  a  n's 


■  The  doctberan'  medicines  must 
'»rt  took  a  heap  ol  our  savin's. 
I  —  wouldn't  buy  what  might  be 
called  luxuriant,  so  to  spake." 


breast  as  sank  hers  when,  in  obedience  to 
a  motion  from  the  policeman  on  duty,  to 
whom  she  had  whi.spered  her  street  and 
number,  she  crept  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
waiting  lines  of  applicants.    There  were  three 
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of  these  lines  of  depressed,  patient  people 
— men,  women,  and  children.  Restricting 
and  dividing  each  line  were  rails  of  the 
universal  dingy  shade  that  emphasised  the 
melancholy  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

She  shuddered.  If  anyone  were  to  see 
her  here — now  !  What  if  the  fact  that  she 
had  applied  for  relief  were  to  get  abroad  in 
the  parish  !  What — a  voice  recalled  her. 
It  was  her  turn  at  the  window. 

"Name?"  asked  the  voice. 

She  found  herself  looking  up  at  a  thin, 
middle-aged  man,  with  penetrating  eyes,  a 
brownish  moustache,  and  an  expression  of 
keen  intelligence.  Her  name  '  She  cast  a 
terrified  look  round.  The  applicants  in 
the  rear  were  paying  no  attention  to  her. 
The  greater  number  carried  yellow  cards, 
more  or  less  crumpled  and  dirty.  The  man 
behind  the  window  spoke  again. 

"Catherine,"  she  answered  huskily — 
"Catherine  Malone." 

"  Ever  received  aid  from  the  Guardians 
before?" 


"  No   -oh,  no,  sir  !  " 

"Got  help  from — "  He  rattled  otf  the 
names  of  half-a-docen  {ditUmthropic  and 
benevolent  societies. 

"  Never,  sir." 

"  Married — widow — single — deserted  ?  " 
**  Married  this  forty-nine  year  to  Dennis 

Malone,  sir." 

"  III i\v  many  rliildren  ?  SeX— married — 
employed — live  at  home  ?  " 


"  Seven — five  livin'  here — two  above,  sir. 
Three  married,  that  has  all  they  can  do  to 

care  for  their  own.     Wan  workin'  tO  kape 
herself.     U  an  in  .South  Africa,  sir." 

Would  the  questions  never  cease  ?  A 
queer  blackness  came  in  fragmentary  clouds 
before  her.  She  had  eaten  no  breakfast. 
There  had  been  only  enough  to  leave  for 
Dennis.  Involuntarily  she  put  out  her  hand 
and  clutched  at  the  ledge  to  steady  herself. 
Suppose  she  were  to  be  taken  ill  here,  and 
it  was  put  in  the  pai>er  !  It  would  kill  Dennis. 
It  would  break  Nora's  heart  Delia  could 
never  hold  Up  her  head  again  !  She  must 
keep  her  dreadful  secret  I  Still  (piestions 
— questions !  .She  answered  them  as  best 
she  could.  Her  age,  her  husband's,  their 
nationality,  tlie  cause  of  their  distress. 

"That's  all.'  The  man  looked  up  from 
his  writing.  "  The  official  will  call  to 
investigate.    That's  all  now." 

'Ilien  Kitty  found  herself  outside  tlie 
wooden  paling.  A  stream  of  people  were 
surging  across  the  room  to  another  window 

on  the  op- ' 
posit e  side 
— a  window 
behind 
which  bar- 
re  1  s  and 
boxe.s,  sacks 
and  bun- 
dles, all 
containing 
necessaries 
of  life,  rose 
in  a  mighty 
pile  straight 
up  to  &e 
ceiling. 
The  portly 
policeman 
took  pity 
on  her. 

"You'll  be 
round  to- 
morrow,*'he 

a^^ured  her  cheerfullv.  "Visitor  will  get  to 
your  place  to-day.  He'll  give  you  a  ticket. 
Come  in  tonnorrow." 

She  did  not  know  how  she  got  out  into 
the  street.  She  was  buffeting  her  way  back, 
her  empty  basket  dangling  on  her  arm, 
and  in  her  heart  deep  disappointment — a 
bitter  despair.  She  did  not  know  that,  had 
slie  stated  hf)w  immediate  was  their  necessity 
for  relief,  she  need  not  have  waited  for  help 


**  What'U  ye  give  me  U  I  do?  " 
he  demanded. 
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until  after  the  furnial  investigation.  Now 
her  only  desire  was  to  get  back  before  the 
visitor  arrived — to  make  sure  Dennis  would 
not  grasp  the  imjK)rt  of  that  humiliating 
visitation. 

She  had  walked  the  whole  way  back — 
she  was  near  their  poor  dwelling  before  she 
remembered  that,  tigiuly  clenched  in  her 
hand,  she  held  the  half-crown  Mrs.  Comisky 
had  given  her  " 
for  the  black 
chicken  of  elu- 
sive memory. 


boys 


Sh«  found  DennU  asleep.     He  had  maaaged  to 
crawl  OTcr  to  the  bed. 


O 


"Glory  be!"  she  cried,  "an'  me  to 
comi)lainin' !  Me — that's  got  a  han'ful 
silver."  But  suddenly  she  knit  her  brows 
craftily — walked  more  slowly.  It  was  with 
much  deliberation  that  she  made  some 
purchases.  Meat  was  one.  She  knew  that 
no  meat  was  furnished  to  the  poor  by  the 
guardians.  She  took  with  her  only  two  ounces 
of  tea  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  She  would  come 
for  the  rest,  she  said,  after  dark.  It  would 
not  do  to  have  a  stock  of  food  in  the  house 
when  the  man  sent  to  investigate  should 
call.  Her  purchases  amounted  to  two  shil- 
lings, and  the  sixpence  she  had  left  she 
gripped  tightly  in  her  hand  as  she  hastened 
out  of  the  shop,  her  precious  packages 
under  her  arm.  She  almost  brushed  against 
a  young  woman  who  was  coming  towards 
her. 

"  Mary  Alice  Ryan,"  she  cried,  "  an'  how 
is  Larry  ?  " 


A  pale  and  woe-begone  face,  framed  in  a 
black  shawl  which  was  held  under  the  chin 
by  a  bony  hand,  looked  down  on  her. 

"  Bad,  Mrs.  Malone.  He  screams  dread- 
ful with  the  pain.  The  doctor  says  the  kind 
of  hii>-disease  he  has  can't  be  cured.  It's  hard 
— for  a  boy  that's  been  as  strong  as  any  in  the 
parish.  If  he  had  things  to  play  with  like  rich 
The  mother's  voice  broke  there. 

•'An' — an'  ain't  he?" 
The  sixpence  was  burning 
Kitty  Malone's  palm. 

"Some  empty  spools — a 
tin  can  —  the  cover  of  a 
picture  book.    That's  all." 

It  was  just  then  that  a 
whistle  rent  the  air — just 
then  that  a  man  went  by. 

"Gimme  a  red  wan!" 
cried  Mrs.  Malone.  "  You 
tie  that  to  Larry's  wrist,  an'  let 
him  Hy  it.  Wisha,  woman,  don't 
ye  be  for  bawlin' !  What's  the 
money  for,  anyways,  if  the 
childther  ain't  to  get  the  good  of 
A  bit  of  a  b'lloon,  indade  !  " 
And  Kitty  skurried  off  with  a 
gesture  of  magnificent  scorn  for 


^  ^  that    which   the    master  called 

"trash."    She  found  the  fire  out 
and    Dennis  asleep.     He  had 
managed  to  crawl  over  to  the  bed. 
He  was  still  sleeping  when  the 
man  sent  from  the  Guardians'  office 
made  his  appearance.   He  looked 
sharply  round  the  bare,  orderly 
room,  opened  drawers  and  bins,  scrutinised 
the  small  black  heap  in  the  coal-box,  asked 
a  lot  more  questions,  all  of  which  Kitty 
insisted   on   answering   outside   the  little 
ramshackle  house,  lest  "  himself "  should 
hear,  and  finally  gave  Kitty  a  yellow  ticket 
which  she  was  to  present  for  "single  rations." 

It  is  the  first  step  that  counts.  Kitty 
found  her  second  deception  less  difficult 
than  her  first.  She  had  stayed  with  Nora 
the  previous  day.  She  had  not  gone  to 
market.  Yes,  Mary  Ellen  was  quite  recovered. 
And  now,  sure  she  must  be  off  if  they  were 
to  have  a  bite  of  dinner  on  Sunday  at  all, 
at  all ! 

"  Ye  won't  be  extravagant,  Kitty  ?  "  he 
again  implored.    "We  can't  have  over  much 

left  now.    A  bit  of  bacon  now  " 

"  'Twas  meself  was  thinkin'  a  bit  o'  bacon 
'ud  be  rale  tasty  ! "  she  agreed  eagerly. 
"  Poultry's  that  ondigestible  !  " 
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*"Tis  now.  A  bUed  potaty  an'  a  bit  o' 
cabbage—" 

"  Sure,  what  more  cud  the  Prince  o'  Wales 
ask  ?  "  demanded  Kitty  Malone. 

That  day  she  duly  presented  her  yellow 
ticket  at  the  wincknv.  She,  too,  received  her 
coal  cheque  and  the  food  which  were  her  due. 
Could  she  carry  them  all  home  ?  The  flour 
was  unwieldy.  She  h:ui  made  a  public 
demand — she  had  asked  for  and  re;:eived 
charity  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  cheerful, 
uncomplaining,  hard-working,  heroic  old  life. 
And  the  knowledge  stimp  her.  Her  thin 
cheek  was  crimson.  Her  faded  eyes  had  a 
strange  glitter.  She  had  begged — she  I  And 
she  knew  if  it  were  to  save  Dennis  from 
suffering  she  would  do  it  again.  What 
would  her  children  say  if  they  knew ! 
Thomas,  who  was  a  postman  ;  Nora,  of  the 
scant  possessions  and  tender  hiart  ;  Delia, 
w!io  was  a  credit  to  the  family  when  she 
cajue  to  see  them,  wearing  her  best  clothes  ; 
Malachi,  who  would  give  if  he  had  it — to 
anyone,  for  the  matter  of  that  ;  and  Rody — 
the  baby  of  the  family,  "the  best  of  the 
bunch!"  as  Dennis  put  it  She — their 
modier — had  disgraced  them  all  I  A  rush  of 
tears  blinded  her. 

"Look  out  1"  "Get  out  of  that!"  "Hi!" 
«*  Youll  be  —  »   "  Thetc-*hc*s  down  1 » 

She  was  crossing  the  street  when  the 
shrill  Babel  of  cries  assailed  her.  Startled, 
confused,  she  stood  still,  rhe  delay  was 
fi&tal.  The  next  instant  the  speeding  trap 
had  caught  the  skirt  of  her  gown.  She 
fell  —  rolled  over — over.  A  dense  crowd 
gathered  instantly.  An  angry  shout  went 
up.  Kitty  was  helped  to  her  feet.  Rice, 
soap,  flour,  coffee — all  that  she  had  striwn  o 
hard  to  procure,  lay  scattered  on  tiie  ground. 
But  Kitty,  bruised,  shocked,  quivering 
with  nervous  fright,  was  not  seriously  hurt 

"  Don't  say  anythin'  to  the  man,  gentle- 
men ! "  she  pleaded.  "  'Twas  me  own  fault. 
I  do  get  romancin*  when  I'm  alone.  I  wasn't 
lookin'  out  when  I  ought !  'Twas  thinkin' 
I  was,  when  I  got  in  the  way.  Sure,''  as 
someone  expressed  regret  for  her  loss,  "what's 
the  vally  of  a  few  thrifles  like  that  same ! " 

She  would  not  give  her  name  and  address. 
She  permitted  herself,  however,  to  be  helped 
on  to  a  tram.  She  rode  home  in  foodless 
state.  And  all  the  time  her  lingers  uncon- 
sciously gripped  the-  hit  of  yellow  pa.stclward. 

The  sight  of  a  crowd  gathered  before  her 
little  home  sent  her  reeling  onward  with  a 
cry — ^&int,  beffective,  quavering. 


Dennis !  Something  had  happened  to 
Dennis  !  Dennis  fiad  learned  of  her  decq>- 
tion,  and  the  truth  had  killed  him  ! 

It  was  Patsy  Heffeman  who  reassured  her 
— Patsy,  capering  around  and  yelling  like  an 
Indian.  "  There's  a  sojer — a  sojer — ft  rale 
sojer  in  there  !  "  he  screamed. 

A  path  was  made  for  the  tottering  old 
figure.  She  got  to  the  door.  It  was 
opened.  The  blackness  which  had  descended 
the  day  previous  again  came  before  her. 
This  time  it  was  lit  by  dancing  flecks  of 
flame.    She  sta-i' •  e  l— fell  foward. 

**  Mother  1"  l  iie  word  sounded  from  a 
vast  distance.  "  She's  coming  to— moAerl" 
Strong  arms  were  around  her.  A  man's  face 
bent  over  her — a  brave,  good  face,  brown 
and  rugged,  with  straight  mouth,  square 
chin,  and  eyes  full  of  loving  solicitude. 

"  I  didn't  think  my  surprising  you  would 
give  you  such  a  turn,  mother  !  I  was 
wounded  a  while  back.  1  got  leave  with  some 
others.  I  got  most  of  my  back  pay  saved. 
Here,  drink  this  wine  Tim  Comisky  sent  over. 
Mrs.  Comisky  is  cooking  supper.  She  came 
in  with  a  Insket  just  heme  I  got  here. 
I  had  Mary  Alice  Ryan  buy  our  chnner.  I 
told  her  to  get  the  like  for  Larry  and  herself 
while  she  was  about  it  What — what  are 
you  looking  for?  " 

Their  eyes  met.  "'Tis  yourself  is  a 
skeleton,  mother,"  he  said.  "  We've  got  to 
get  you  good  and  hearty  again. '  He  had 
looked  away.  He  kept  his  foce  turned  from 
her.  She  put  her  arms  around  his  neck — 
drew  his  head  down  to  her  breast 

**  Rody,  you — you  know  I  •* 

"  Oh,  mother ! "  He  could  get  no 
fi-fher.  He  crushed  a  bit  of  cardbcxxrd 
in  her  hand.  "  Mother,  if — if  I  hadn't 
come-^ — 

"Tis  your  mother's  gettin'  gay,  Rody!" 

cried  Dennis.  "  Visitin'  yesterday  !  Galla- 
vantin*  again  to-day!  "  He  cackled  joyously. 
"I  was  thinkin'  she'd  spend  all  our 
money.  Then,  mebbe,"  laughing  again  at 
his  own  joke,  "  we  mifrht  have  to  go  tO  the 
poorhouse  for  help — Kuiy  an'  lue  !" 

"No  fear  of  that,"  Rody  laughed  back  at 
him.  He  was  holding  in  liis  fond  and 
faithful  grasp  the  nervous  hands  which  held 
some  torn  scraps  of  yellow  paper.  "  No 
fear — eh,  mother  ?  " 

"Xii  Gl.uv  be  to  God,"  cried  Kitty 
Malone.    "  Glory,  an'  " 

Her  soldier  son  bowed  his  head. 
«  Thanks  I "  he  said. 
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Turf  Anecdotes  bx  Sir  Claude  CKampion  de  Crespifi^nyp 
our  Oldest  SteeplecKase  Rider. 

By  Rudolph  de  Cordova. 


\\IHEN  one  is  told  that  the  steeple- 
'  »  chasing  career  of  most  men  is  six 
years,  one  stands  amazed  at  the  record  of 
Sir  Claude  Champion  de  Crespigny,  who  has 
ridden  for  nearly  six  times  that  period,  which 
he  will  complete  in  the  spring  of  1 903. 

"  I  rode  my  first  steeplechase,"  he  said  to 
me,  "in  Ireland,  on  the  ylh  of  May,  1867, 
when  I  was  twenty,  but  from  the  time  I  can 
remember  I  had  always  been  used  to  the 
saddle.  As  soon  as  my  legs  could  reach 
across  a  pony's  back  I  used  to  be  taken  out 
with  a  leading  rein,  and  when  I  was  seven  I 
used  to  go  out  hunting 
with  the  East  Essex 
Hounds. 

"  It  was  three  years 
after,  however,  before  I 
was  blooded,  a  ceremony 
which  takes  place  the 
first  time  one  is  in  at 
the  death.  I  can  re- 
member it  as  well  as  if 
it  were  yesterday.  It 
was  in  a  grass  field 
between  two  hanging 
coverts  belonging  to  the 
late  William  Hawkins,  a 
remarkable  game  shot, 
at  one  time  M.P.  for 
Colchester.  The  master 
was  that  grand  horseman 
Captain  W.  H.  White, 
perhaps  the  best  man  on  a  bad  horse  of  our 
time.  The  ceremony  is  simple.  After  having 
carved  up  the  fox,  the  master  takes  the  brush 
or  one  of  the  pads,  and  puts  a  few  blood 
marks  on  the  forehead  or  cheeks.  A  boy  is 
naturally  proud  of  being  blooded,  and  I  rode 
home  with  the  stains  on  my  face. 

"  My  first  race  was  the  South  of  Ireland 
Military,  at  Cork,  where  I  was  serving  with 
my  regiment,  the  60th,  which  was  helping 
to  put  down  the  Fenian  outbreak.  The 
races  were  arranged  by  the  12th  Lancers. 
A  brother  oflTicer  of  mine.  Captain  Watts 
Russell,  had  a  fine  grey  mare,  but  he  was 
lazy,  and  someone  suggested  that  I  should 
ride  the  mare  for  him.     I  agreed  to  the 
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proposal  and  decided  on  training  the  horse 
myself,  a  course  I  have  generally  adopted. 

"The  day  before  the  steeplechase  I  was 
walking  with  one  of  the  officers  when  a  man 
came  up  and  said  :  '  We  had  a  capital  day's 
sport  yesterday  seeing  the  horses  run.'  'But,' 
said  the  officer,  '  we  have  not  had  our  steeple- 
chases yet.'  The  man,  however,  insisted, 
and  when  we  instituted  inquiries  we  found 
out  that  the  grooms  and  servants  had  taken 
the  horses  out  and  tried  them  over  the 
courses  at  the  distances  they  would  have  to 
go  and  with  correct  weights  up.    The  only 

horse  that  had  not  been 
tried  was  my  mount, 
Maid  of  the  Mist,  who 
derived  her  name  from 
the  fact  that  she  was 
one  of  three  who  finished 
a  race  on  a  very  misty 
day  in  Leicestershire. 

'*  No  one  expected 
Maid  of  the  Mist  to  win. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
started  with  the  odds  a 
hundred  to  one  against 
her,  and  the  general 
expectation  was  that  she 
wouldn't  negotiate  the 
stone  walls,  as  she  was 
strange  to  them,  and 
naturally  my  being  an 
unknown  rider  did  not 
inspire  any  confidence.  In  that  race  my 
greatest  opponent  was  Bay  Middleton,  who 
was  one  of  the  finest  horsemen  of  his  day. 
In  the  course  there  was  a  bit  of  swamp,  and 
he  tried  his  horse  a  good  deal  by  the  pace 
he  went  through  it,  so  that  I  was  able  to  get 
up  and  win  by  a  length.  Thus  my  first  race 
was  my  first  success. 

"  Bay  Middleton,  you  may  remember,  was 
selected  as  the  pilot  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria  when  she  used  to  come  over  here 
to  hunt,  for  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  men  to  hounds  in  England.  He  met 
his  death  in  Northamptonshire  at  a  drop 
fence,  that  is  juniping  (rom  higher  to  low<-r 
ground.    His  h<»r»e  rolled  over  him,  and  he 
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was  buried  in  his  red  coat — the  only  instance 
"i  have  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing.  He  was 
an  exceedingly  clever  rider,  and  I  recall  a 
humorous  incident  in  connection  with  him. 
He  was  riding  on  a  course  near  Macroom,  and 
I  was  sitting  in  a  carriage  some  little  distance 
from  the  judge's  stand.  As  he  passed  the 
carriage  Bay  was  leading  by  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  length,  and  he  stopped  riding. 
I  shouted  to  him  to  go  on,  but  he  was 
slightly  deaf  and  didn't  hear  me.    The  man 


"  '  By  Jove,'  he  answered,  looking,  '  why, 
it's  a  telegraph  pole.' 

"  Almost  immediately  after  this  event  my 
regiment  was  ordered  to  India,  and  I  began 
riding  as  soon  as  I  got  there.  I  commenced 
with  the  skye  races,  which  are  not  first  class, 
being  more  for  hacks,  hunters,  and  polo 
ponies  than  for  racers.  They  were  serious 
races,  however,  and  so  different  from  the 
gymkhana,  in  which  the  riding  is  interspersed 
with  practical  jokes. 


"  The  hone  triol  lo  run  out,  and 
RusmII,  fjilltng  over  the  aninul'i 
•boulder,  broke  hit  neck." 


who  was  second,  Mr.  John  Gubbins,  the 
owner  of  GuUee  More,  nude  desperate  efforts 
to  pass  him,  but  just  failed  to  do  so. 

*•  W  hen  they  had  weighed  in  I  went  up  to 
Bay  and  said  to  him  : 

" '  Vou  drew  that  a  bit  fine,  didn't 
you  ? ' 

" '  No,'  he  replied,  '  why,  it  must  have 
been  a  good  ihree-tjuarter  length.' 
'  W  here  did  you  finish  ? '  I  asked. 
" '  Why  there,'  he  answered,  pointing  to 
where  he  had  stopped  riding. 

Yes,  you  did,'  I  replied,  'but  don't  you 
see  what  it  is  ?  ' 


"In  India  I  won  the  Cawni)(>re  Steeple- 
chase, which  was  the  e(]uivalent  over  there 
to  our  Grand  National.  That  was  on 
February  27th,  1869,  but  things  have  changed 
since  then,  for  my  son  tells  me  there  is 
little  steeplechasing  in  India  at  the  j)resent 
time.  The  course  was  a  four-mile  one  and 
the  jumps  were  as  stiff  as  I  have  ever  seen 
them  anywhere.  I  really  went  to  Cawnpore 
to  ride  another  horse  from  the  one  I  did. 
It  was  a  clumsy  brute  and  broke  down  in  an 
exercising  canter.  There  was  a  mare  called 
Baby  Blake,  a  hot-headed  beast,  for  whom 
her  owner  could  not  get  a  jockey.     She  had 
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a  habit  of  falling  in  every  alternate  race  in 

which  she  started.  So  ucll  known  was 
this  habit  that  men  would  bet  even  money 
that  &he  would  fall.  I  ix)iight  her  lor  ubuul 
£,$0  and  trained  her  myself,  cantering  her 
for  miles  in  the  jungle.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  I  didn't  have  the  least  trouble  with  her 
and  won  by  about  half-a-length — a  pretty 
close  finisli  for  a  four-mile  race. 

"During  that  rare  odds  of  one  hundred  to 
one  were  laid  against  Baby  Blake,  the  very 
odds  which  were  offered  the  first  race  I  ever 
rode.  The  way  it  happened  was  that  one 
of  the  jockeys  was  wearing  colours  somewhat 
similar  to  mine.  At  the  second  fence  his 
horse  fell  and  it  was  mistaken  for  mine.  One 
worthy  gentleman  who  had  better  glasses  i!ian 
the  others,  or  was  a  closer  observer  thari  his 
comrades,  saw  the  niiatake  uitd  took  up  all 
the  bets  he  could  get,  with  the  result  that  he 
made  a  small  fortune  when  I  won.  The  man 
who  rode  second  was  a  crack  Indian  steeple- 
chase rider,  an  Englishman,  and  the  horse 
was  owned  by  Bibby,  of  the  13th  Hussars^ 
who  afterwards  commanded  a  heavy  Dragoon 
K^iment. 

*'  In  India  I  remember  two  funny  incidents. 
The  judges  sometimes  were  not  particularly 

good,  and  on  one  occasion  when  riding  in  a 
very  l>ad  light  i  suggested  to  my  opponent 
that  we  should  have  a  little  fun  at  the  expense 
of  the  judge.  I  really  won  by  half-a-length, 
but  as  we  were  returning  to  weigh  in  I  talked 
to  my  friend  as  if  he  had  won.  This  so 
astonished  the  judge  that  he  ordered  the  race 
to  be  re  rtm  the  next  rlav,  and  I  won  again. 

"The  other  occasion  there  was  a  somewhat 
close  finidi  at  Luckiraw.  The  judge  was 
talking  at  the  time  and  was  on  the  point  of 
givini:;  the  race  away  from  me  when  a  friend, 
recognising  what  was  about  to  happen,  called 
out  my  name  in  a  congratulatory  manner. 
The  judge  hearing  this  suddenly  changed  his 
decision,  and  for  some  time  after  my  friend 
used  to  declare  that  he  won  that  race  for  me. 

"  Yes,  I  have  had  some  curious  experiences 
at  one  time  and  another.  One  of  them 
happened  in  the  First  Class  Handicap  at 
Lucknow  in  1869,  when  I  was  riding  my 
horse  Rockwood.  I  trained  him  myself  on 
a  right-handed  course,  hut  liad  to  run  him 
on  a  left-handed  one.  The  result  was  he 
went  right  out  of  the  course,  and  I  had  so 
much  trouble  in  getting  his  head  iraight  that 
I  debated  with  myself  whether  it  was  the 
least  good  continuing  the  race.  I  decided, 
however,  to  try,  and  managed  to  get  him  back ; 
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then  I  started  after  the  others  and  won  by 

half-ahead.  My  time  was  a  minute  and 
fifty-seven  seconds  for  the  mile,  which, 
all  things  considered,  was  a  remarkable 
achievement. 

"  In  another  race,  won  by  Rockwood, 
Watts  Russell,  for  whom  1  had  ridden  Maid 
of  the  Mist,  was  riding.  He  had  injured  his 
knee-cap  st)me  time  before  and  ought  not 
really  to  have  ridden  at  all.  1  lis  iiorse  tried  to 
run  out,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  to 
his  knee,  Russell  was  not  able  to  keep  the 
brute  straight,  and,  falling  over  the  animal's 
shoulder,  broke  his  neck. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  race  1  ever  won  was  at 
Chelmsfoitl  on  Pictus.  When  leading  I  fell, 
and  just  as  I  was  picking  my  horse  up,  the 
anini.d  immediately  behind  me  jumped  on  to 
my  saddle  and,  striking  me,  knocked  me 
clear  of  Pictus,  who  got  up  and  bolted  down 
the  course,  so  I  had  to  run  after  and  catch 
biro.  By  that  time  three  horses  were 
ahead  of  me.  I,  however,  went  in  pursuit^ 
passed  two  without  very  much  troublCp 
and  catching  the  third,  who  cut  it  when 
collared,  won  almost  on  the  post  by  a  very 
short  head. 

".Another  occasion  on  which  I  rode  a 
decidedly  humorous  race  was  at  Hawthorne 
Hill.  I  had  two  hordes  m  the  race  and  was 
riding  one  of  theiit.  My  mount  fell,  and  the 
other  horse  refused  at  the  jump  at  which 
I  had  fallen.  I  got  back  to  the  take 
olT-side  of  the  fence,  flogged  my  other  horse 
over  it,  then  mounted  my  own  and  finished 
the  race. 

"That  experience  reminds  me  of  one  in 
which  Roddy  Owen  figured  at  Sandown. 
The  jockeys  had  reached  the  last  fence  but 

one  and  the  race  was  reduced  to  a  match 
when  Roddy  and  anoliier  rider  fell.  Roddy 
jumped  on  to  one  of  the  horses  and  began 
to  ride.  Then  he  noticed  that  it  was  not 
his  horse.  He  rode  after  his  own,  caught 
it,  changed  horses,  jumped  the  last  fence 
and  won  his  race. 

'*  Perhaps  the  best  day'.i  work  I  ever  did 
was  at  Somerleyton,  Sir  Saville  Crossley's  place 
near  LoweMoft.  I  had  e^ht  mounts  in  one 
day ;  out  of  eight  races  I  won  two,  and  was 
second  in  several  fjihevs.  They  were  all 
under  National  Hunt  rules,  so  that  they 
had  to  be  at  least  two-mile  races.  I  thus 
rode  at  least  sixteen  miles,  to  say  nothing  of 
eantering  to  the  post  and  so  rm.  I  finished 
perfectly  fresh,  as  I  invatiably  finish  even 
to-day. 

D 
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'•That  reminds  me  ihat  on  one  occasion  \*ates  on«  c  rotle  seven  races  at  Kingsbury, 

when  I  had  been  riding  a  race  against  some  and  won  every  one." 

professional  jocrkeys,  we  wi-rt*  talking  of  my        "  How    many    races    have    voii  ridden, 

riding  a  longer  race  at  Aiiitrce  in  llif  presence  Sir  Claude  ?    1  asked. 


"The  {ate  was  unlatched, and  my  horse  hitlin£ 
tlx  lof,  we  (ell  with  a  terrific  crash." 

of  the  late  .Sir  John  Astley,  who 
used  to  be  known  as  'The  Mate 

'"I  watched  you  all  as  you  came 
in,'  he  said,  and,  {Hunting  to  me,  he 
went  on  '  ;ind  you  were  the  tmly  one 
who  wasn't  blowing.* 

"MVell,  Sir  John,'  I  replied,  Mf  1 
was  not  blown  at  the  end  of  three- 
and-a  half  miles  perhaps  I  shan't  beat 
four-and-a-half.  Anyway,  they  are  sure  to  In?.' 

"'I'hat  argument  was  unanswerable.  My 
record  of  eight  races  with  two  wins  is  not 
by  any  means  the  Ix^st  1  know,  for  .\rihur 


*'  I  really  cannot  tell  you,  for  some  of  my 
diaries  have  l)een  lost.  I  do  ktiow,  however, 
that  I  have  ridden  on  more  than  fifty  courses 
and  have  won  on  more  than  half  of  them." 
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"  What  about  accidents  ?  " 

"  One  doesn't  cmmt  accidents.  Still,  I 
have  Ijroken  thirteen  bones  in  my  body  at 
various  times.  I  have  had  two  bones  in  my 
left  leg  smashed,  three  bones  in  my  right  arm, 
three  fingers,  four  ribs  at  one  time,  though 
the  surgeon  only  discovered  two,  and  one 
rib  on  another  occasion,  and  knocked  my 
flnah'tig  rib  clear  of  the  one  above  it.  I  have 
naturally  iiad  many  falls,  but  I  have  been 
lucky  in  them  as  a  rule,  insomuch  that  some 
of  the  worst  came  at  the  fag  end  of  the  season 
and  laid  me  up  at  a  time  when  in  the  ordinary 
way  I  should  not  have  been  riding. 

I  have  had  concussion  of  the  brain  as 
the  result  of  falls,  but  in  my  experience,  at 
all  events,  it  is  not  nearly  so  serious  a  matter 
as  people  are  led  to  believe.  I  remember 
in  April,  1893, 1  had  a  bed  fall  at  Colchester. 
My  horse  fell  at  the  \vatcr  jump  nnd  the  toss 
knocked  me  out  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
When  I  came  to  I  should  have  been  able 
to  have  ridden  on  the  same  day,  but  I  didn't 
have  a  mount.  Anyway,  in  two  days  I  was 
riding  and  winning  ior  Lord  Dccies. 

"A  more  serious  accident  happened  to  me 
some  nine  months  after,  in  January,  1893. 
There  was  a  hard  frost  and  people  wert- 
actually  skating  within  a  short  distance  of  tiie 
natural  water  jump.  I  yna  leading  when  my 
horse  fell  with  me.  I  knew  that  the  man 
for  whom  I  was  ridinpj  thought  I  ought  to  win 
easily,  so  I  got  up  at  once  in  order  to  mount. 

"  As  I  rose,  the  off  fore-plate  of  the  horse 
behind  caught  nie  a  lienvy  l>low  on  the 
forehead.  1  was  knocked  senseless.  A 
stretcher  was  sent  for,  but  before  it  arrived  I 
had  recovered  and  was  able  to  be  led  away 
between  two  friends.  In  spite  of  that, 
however,  six  days  later  I  was  riding  at  Hurst 
Park  with  bandages  round  my  'head  I 
should  have  won  that  day,  but  my  horse  fell. 
He  hit  the  guard  rail  and  went  right  through 
the  fence,  and  though  I  naturally  came  off 
his  back  I  was  not  hurt. 

"B  id  as  these  h.wtt  been,  they  are  not  as 
bad  as  a  fall  I  had  in  the  hunting  field. 
There  was  a  gate  which  I  thought  was  closed, 
and  I  rode  at  it.  Unfortunately,  the  gate  was 
unlatchctl,  and  my  horse  hitting  the  top,  we 
fell  with  a  terrific  crash  on  some  cobble- 
stones which  were  covered  with  moss.  The 
result  was  that  my  arm  was  broken  at  the 
elbow,  and  to  make  it  worse  someone  tried 
to  drag  me  by  that  arm  into  a  carriage  which 
was  standing  near  by.  That  accident  pre- 
vented me  riding  for  some  time." 


"  Have  you  during  your  racing  experience 
ever  had  any  difficulties  with  the  members 
of  the  crowd  ?  " 

"I  do  recall  one  or  two.    At  Wye,  at 

the  end  of  a  race,  when  the  crowd  swarmed 
all  over  the  course,  a  man  without  any 
provocation  hit  my  Jiorse  a  hard  blow.  I  went 
after  him,  and  another  man  caught  me  across 
the  thigh  with  all  his  might,  but  ducked 
pretty  quickly  under  the  rails.  I  have  always 
thoi^ht  that  they  were  in  league  and  had 
(MPobably  backed  my  horse  and  were  angry  at 
my  not  winning.  Another  day,  coming  home 
in  the  train  after  I  had  been  riding,  two  men 
got  into  the  carriage.  They  evidently  did 
not  know  who  1  was,  and  they  began 
abusing  me  right  and  left.  I  refrained  from 
mtcrtcring  for  quite  a  considerable  time, 
and  at  last  I  suggested  that  they  should 
leave  olT,  as  I  was  the  man  of  whom  they 
were  talking.  Thinking  that  being  two  to 
one  they  could  bully  me,  they  tried  it,  but 
when  I  threatened  to  pundi  their  heads 
if  lliey  persisted,  tliey  very  soon  desisted. 
Ihosc  men  always  do  knuckle  under  if 
anyone  shows  fight. 

"  How  did  I  learn  to  ride  ?  I  didn't.  I 
am  y)ractically  self-taught,  but  1  learnt  to 
improve  my  horsemanship  through  riding 
gallops  at  Epsom  and  other  pta^.  When 
1  was  in  India,  for  instance,  I  used  to  get  up 
at  daylight  in  order  to  ride  the  horses  at 
iheir  gallops.  Jack  Jones,  who  was  a  very 
brilliant  horseman,  gave  me  some  hints  when 
1  uscd  to  go  out  with  him,  and  if  one  has  any 
aptitude  he  can  pick  up  a  great  deal  by 
watching  others  ride,  and  riding  with  them." 

"  How  do  you  train  ?  " 

*'  I  never  train,"  replied  Sir  Claude.  "  I 
could  get  up  now  and  go  and  ride  a  race. 
The  amount  of  exercise  I  take  every  day, 
however,  keeps  me  quite  fit,  and  I  am  never 
(  lit  of  condition.  I  work  with  dumb  hells, 
ciubs,  or  a  punch-ball  every  morning  in  my 
room,  before  my  bath,  and  when  I  am  in  the 
country,  as  I  generally  am,  the  work  I  do 
with  axe,  saw  and  mattock  keeps  me  fit  to 
ride  a  three-mile  steeplechase  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Indeed,  I  practically  live  in  the 
open  air  and  work  my  muscles  hard  all  the 
time.  Another  thing  which  conduces  10  my 
keeping  in  condition  is  that  1  live  very  plainly 
and  simply. 

"  No  ;  I  by  no  means  go  in  for  an  exclu- 
sively meat  diet,  as  1  think  most  men  eat 
too  much  meat,  and  I  often  make  my  meal 
off  6sh  with  some  green  vegetables. 

Dt 
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"  Talking  about  work  in  the  open  air,  I 
remember  that  a  friend  coming  to  call  at 
Champion  Lodge,  and  asking  where  I  was, 
a  footman  replied,  '  He's  up  a  tree,  sir'  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  lopping  an  old  willow, 
about  as  hard  work  as  a  man  can  have." 


huntsman  was  afraid  to  let  the  hounds  go  in 
after  him  lest  they  should  not  bo  able  to 
turn.  Just  then  a  chimney  sweep  came 
up,  and  fitting  his  rods  together  he  turned 
them  into  the  pipe,  and  with  a  clever  twist 
caught  the  fox  and  dragged  him  out  in  a 

ver}'  short  time. 

"While  hunting 
with  the  East 
Essex  Hounds  a 
few  years  ago  the 
fox  made  for  GolJ- 
hanger  Creek,  on 
the  Blackwater. 
1  viewed  him  on 
a  small  salting,  two 
hundred  yards 
from  the  river  wall. 
I  jumped  into  the 
water  and  swam 
out  to  the  fox,  with 
all  the  hounds 
after  me.  A 
couple  of  them 
drowned  the  fox. 
He  sank  and  I 
dived  for  him.  I 
thought  I  had  lost 
him  but  judge  of 


'I  lumped  into  1h<  water,  and  rwam  out  to  the 
(ox,  miXh  all  the  hcund>  alter  me." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  seen  some  curious 
incidents  in  the  hunting  field  ?  " 

"  I  remeniber  a  fox  unearthed  by  means 
of  a  chimney  sweep's  rods,  and  that  is  pro- 
bably the  only  time  they  were  used  in  hunting. 
The  animal  got  into  a  drain  pipe,  and  the 


my  surprise  when  on  coming  to  the  surf.ice 
1  found  the  fox's  body  on  my  shoulder.  I 
must  have  dived  right  under  him,  and  in 
coming  up  have  brought  him  with  me.  It 
was  perhaps  the  most  curious  end  ol  a  day's 
hunting  that  I  have  ever  had." 
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A   HUMOROUS  STORY, 


By  ELLIOTT  FLOVER. 

WHEN  it  was  settled  that  Mrs.  Edward 
Coakley  and  her  daughters,  Bella, 
Florence  and  Cora  Coakley,  were  to  go  on 
the  Continent  for  three  or  four  months,  it 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  prepare  a  cipher-code  in  order  that  they 
might  communicate  with  Mr.  Edward 
Coakley,  by  cable,  at  the  minimum  expense. 

"  They  all  do  it,"  explained  Mrs.  Coakley. 
"  When  Mrs.  Barrett  went  abroad  she 
arranged  a  cipher-code  with  her  husband, 
and  she  told  me  it  saved  her  almost  enough 


Illustnled  br  GORDON  BROWNE.  R.B.A. 

We'll  have  the  code,"  he  said,  "  but  if 
you  think  that  you're  going  to  make  money 
every  time  you  use  the  cable,  perhaps  I'd 
better  go  into  voluntary  bankruptcy  at  once." 

I'll  save  something  every  time  I  use  the 
code,  won't  I  ? "  demanded  Mrs.  Coakley. 
"And  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned, 
isn't  it?" 

Mr.  Coakley  looked  still  more  dubious, 
but,  on  her  promise  not  to  try  to  earn  any 
large  sums  of  money  in  that  way,  he  suggested 
that  he  would  buy  a  code-book. 


'You  will  hare  to  put  down  aomeUiing  to  indicale  that  you  have  dunged  your  original  pUni. 

do  cban^  them,  you  know." 


You  always 


to  buy  a  new  gown  in  Paris.  Every  time 
she  cabled  him  she  made  a  clear  profit  of 
from  halfa-crown  to  five  shillings,  and  you 
know  that  mounts  up  rapidly.  She  said  that 
if  she  had  only  cabled  him  a  few  more  times 
she  would  have  made  enough  money  to  buy 
another  hat." 

This  method  of  reasoning  made  Mr. 
Coakley  l(X)k  dubious,  but  he  acquiesced  in 
the  cipher-code  plan. 

( 


"  Preposterous ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Coakley. 
"  You're  the  most  extravagant  man  I  ever 
knew.  We'll  get  up  a  code-book  of  our  own 
that  will  have  just  the  phrases  that  we  are 
likely  to  need.  No  business  code-book 
would  have  them." 

Mrs.  Coakley  was  not  a  woman  to  speak 
without  thought  in  a  matter  of  this  import- 
ance, and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  she 
had  a  plan  for  a  code  already  made.  She 
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produced  two  old  spelling-books  and  opened 
one  of  them  at  rnndom.  The  lesson  on  that 
page  had  to  do  with  feminine  names,  which 
seemed  to  her  especially  appropriate. 

''Now,'*  she  said,  " you  devise  the  phnaes 
necessary,  and  1  will  'vite  one  down  after 
each  of  these  names.  1  hat  will  give  us  as 
fine  a  code  as  we  could  ask." 

"  I  think,"  remarked  Mr.  Coakley, 
thoughtfully,  "  that  we'd  better  begin  by 
arranging  a  code  that  will  enable  yuu  to  tell 
me  where  to  look  for  things  you  have  for- 
gotten and  wish  to  have  forwarded." 

"  I  won't  forget  anything,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Coakley,  with  asperity. 

"  You  did  the  summer  you  went  to  Scot- 
land, and  also  the  summer  you  went  to 
Scarboro ,  and  likewise  the  time  yoti  made 
diat  little  Irish  trip,"  suggested  Mr.  Coakley, 
blandly. 

Mrs.  Coakley  flushed  indignantly,  but  her 
reason  told  her  that  he  was  right,  so  she 
jotted  down  after  various  names  such  phrases 

:  "  In  tlie  linen-cupboard,"  "  's  bureau 

or  cupboard,"  '*  In  the  store-room,"  and 
«*  You  will  find  

"The  dashes,"  die  ejq»kbed,  "are  for 
the  name  of  a  person  or  an  article.  They 
will  have  to  be  filled  in  when  sending  the 
cablegram.*' 

"  I  quite  understand,"  replied  Mr.  Coakley. 
'*  And  now  you  will  have  to  put  down  some- 
thing to  indicate  that  you  have  changed 
your  original  plans.  You  always  do  change 
them,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Coakley  bit  her  hp,  but  wrote : 
*'  Plans  changed.    Write  me  at  

"And  something  lO  show  that  you  have 
lost  your  trunks,"  continued  Mr.  Coahiey. 
"  You  always  lose  a  trunk,  you  know.  And 
you  always  run  ^ort  of  money  at  the  most 
unexpected  times." 

"That  will  do,  Edward."  said  Mrs. 
Coakley,  coldly.  "  1  will  hnish  this  code 
myself,  copy  it  in  the  other  spelling-book, 
and  leave  one  of  the  books  for  you.  When 
1  try  to  economise  you  never  appreciate  my 
efforts.  Suppose  one  ol  the  girls  should  be 
ill  or  get  hurt.  You  would  want  to  know 
it  immediatelv.  and  you  wouldn't  like  to 
have  it  all  written  out  at  sixpence  or  a 
shilling  a  word,  either." 

"  Put  it  all  down,"  he  answered,  meekly, 
"and  ni  stuilv  it  out  when  the  time  comes." 

He  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  devising  phrases,  anyway,  and  the  cipher- 
code  passed  out  of  his  mind  within  five 


minutes.  Nor  did  it  recur  to  him  for  some 
time  afterward.  'Ilu  fir--l  Continental  trip  is  a 
matter  oi  great  domcsiic  importance,  and  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  start  is 
usually  overcharged  with  excitement.  There 
are  so  many  details  to  claim  attention.  Then, 
when  a  man  is  left  alone,  there  comes  a 
sense  of  freedom  that  is  delightfoi — for  a 
very  short  time.  It  is  quite  immaterial  how 
long  he  remains  at  the  rlub  or  what  time  he 
gels  home  to  dinner.  Hut  in  a  few  weeks  this 
liberty  palls,  and  be  would  gladly  exchange 
it  for  the  restrictions  of  family  life  again  ; 
however,  during  those  few  weeks  he  does  not 
worry  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Mr.  Edward  Coakley  did  not  see  any 
occasion  to  worr)-  until  the  morning  that 
he  received  this  cablegram :  "Ann  Esther 
Monday  Laura." 

His  head  was  not  as  clear  as  it  might  have 
been  that  mominp,  for  wliich  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  a  reason,  and  he  read  the  cablegram 
over  twice. 

"  I  know  l^ura  all  right  enough,"  he 
soliloquised.  !' That's  Mrs.  Coakley.  But 
who  in  thunder  is  Ann  Esther  Monday,  and 
how  am  I  interested  in  her  ? 

Then  he  suddenly  remembered  the  code. 

"  But  she  never  gave  it  to  me ! "  he 
exclaimed.    "  Where  is  it  ?  " 

The  cablegram  had  been  deUveied  io  him 
at  his  office,  and  he  strais:litwav  started  for 
home.  The  message  prt>bably  only  announced 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  party  in  Paris,  but  he 
didn't  know  it.  So  he  made  a  search  for  the 
book.  The  cook  and  the  maid  had  been 
left  to  keep  house  for  him  in  his  wife's 
absence,  and  he  finally  came  on  the  maid  in 
the  library,  dustinc. 

"  Mary, '  he  said,  abstractedly,  "  do  you 
know  anything  about  Ann  Esther  Monday?" 

The  maid  looked  at  him  blankly. 

"1  mean,"  be  corrected,  "the  code-book. 
Of  course,  you  never  heard  of  Ann  Esther 
Monday,  but  she — she's  in  the  code-book. 
Have  you  seen  her — I  mean  //?" 

The  maid  shook  her  head,  and  backed 
towards  the  door. 

"  It's  a  spelling-book,"  he  explabed.  "Mrs. 
Coaklev  has  just  cabled  Ann  Esther  Monday, 
and  1  don't  know  what  it  means." 

As  .soon  as  the  maid  could  gel  awa\  she 
hastened  to  the  kitchen  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  the  rodk.  "  How  can  a  code-book 
be  a  spelling  book  ?  "  she  demanded. 

It  can't,''  said  the  cook,  decidedly.  "  It's 
wan  iv  thim  big  law-books.    Did  yc  niver 
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hear  iv  th'  crim'nal  code  ?  He  was  flustered 
whin  he  was  talkin'  to  ye." 

Mr.  Coakley,  l>eing  a  lawyer,  had  a  small 
law-library  at  his  house,  so  this  explanation 
seemed  plausible ;  and  when  he  reached  home 
again  that  evening  the  maid  hastened  to  give 
him  the  criminal  code. 

"  I've  found  the  code-book,"  she  said, 
triumphantly. 

He  was  able  to  laugh  now,  for  he  had 
decided  that  the  cablegram  probably  merely 


As  the  days  passed,  and  he  heard  nothing 
more,  he  became  firmly  convinced  that  his 
surmise  was  the  correct  one,  and  the  whole 
affair  passed  out  of  his  mind.  Then,  just 
about  a  week  later,  another  cablegram  arrived, 
and  it  was  of  a  nature  to  worr)'  and  puzzle 
him  more  than  the  first,  for  it  had  a  Rome 
date  -  line  and  read  :  "  Genevra  Geneva 
Laura." 

"  In  Rome,"  he  muttered,  as  the  cablegram 
fell  from  his  nerveless  fingers.  "  She  intended 


"Nr»er  heard  of  her,"  exclaimed  the  astonUhed  maid,  "and  il  there'i  any  more  bother  about  strange  women 

In  thU  boiMC  I'll  give  notice.   It  don't  look  right." 


announced  his  wife's  safe  arrival  in  Paris, 
and  he  laughed  so  heartily  that  the  maid  was 
troubled.  She  could  not  see  the  joke,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  strange  that  the  distress  of 
the  morning  should  give  way  so  readily  to 
the  hilarity  of  the  evening.  But  his  mind 
was  again  at  ease.  He  had  written  a  letter 
of  enquiry  and  explanation,  and  he  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  his  wife  would  cable 
to  him  again  before  the  letter  was  received. 


to  stay  in  Paris  a  month,  and  she's  already 
in  Rome.  What's  wrong  ?  Genevra  Geneva 
Geneva  Genevra  Geneva  Genevra  Genevra  ! 

Well,    my  letter  But,    good   heavens  ! 

She's  left  Paris  and  it  won't  reach  her.  By 
George  !  I've  f^ot  to  find  that  code-bonk.  I 
must  know  what's  wrong.  Genevra  Geneva 
has  an  ominous  sound." 

He  went  home,  excitedly  muttering  : 
"Geneva  Genevra." 
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"  Never  heard  uf  her ! "  exclaimed  the 
astonished  m :■)''.  :  "  and  if  there's  any  morr 
bother  about  strange  women  in  this  house 
I'll  give  notice.    It  don't  look  right" 

"You  don't  understand,"  explained  Mr. 
Coakley.    "I  must  find  the  code-book." 

"1  gave  it  to  you  once,"  she  retorted. 
'*  It  was  as      as  tiie  dictionary." 

Then  Mr.  Coakley,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety, 
took  time  to  explain,  thereby  saving  a 
hard-earned  reputation  for  sanity  that  he  had 
been  in  a  fair  way  to  lose.  A  cipher-code  is 
a  very  dangerous  thing  for  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  handling  it,  and  who 
consequently  fail  to  use  proper  caution  in 
quoting  from  it. 

After  the  maid  and  the  cook  had  agreed 
to  make  a  thorough  search  for  the  book,  he 
hurried  to  a  telegraph -office,  and  cabled  his 
wife  "at  the  Rome  address  they  had  settled 
upon  before  she  left  :  "  Where  is  code-book  ?'' 
He  was  too  worried  by  this  time  to  be  willmg 
to  leave  anything  to  chance. 

"To-morrow,"  he  told  himself,  "it  will  be 
al)  over,  and  I  shall  know  the  worst." 

At  the  club  that  evening  he  sat  apart, 
moody  and  abstracted,  thereby  creating 
comment,  for  ht^  'vas  ordinarily  a  most  genial 
and  companionable  man.  But  he  was  sure 
now  diat  there  was  something  seriously 
wrong.  Otherwise,  why  this  haste  to  Rome  ? 
Could  anything  have  happened  to  one  of  the 
girls  ? 

"  To-raonow,"  he  kept  saying ;  "to-moirow 

I  shall  know." 

The  expected  cablegram  came,  showing 
apparently  that  his  had  been  received.  The 
answer  read :  "  Delia  book  my  Stella  Bella 
Stella  Ella  Laura.  ' 

He  was  dazed.  He  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing, but  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  task. 
Then  he  felt  that  he  needed  sympathy,  a 
comforting  word,  so  hr  walk<'d  into  his 
partner's  room,  and  stated  the  case  to 
him. 

"  I  cabled,"  he  said,  "  to  know  where  the 
code-book  i*^,  and  for  reply  1  get  Delia  Bella 
Ella  and  two  Stellas." 

"  Well,"  replied  his  partner,  which  one 
of  them  do  you  sup])ose  has  it  ?  " 

"You  don't  understand,"  he  moaned. 
"She  has  given  me  the  place  where  the 
code-book  is,  but  she  has  given  it  to  me  in 
cipher.  See?  The  word  '  book  "aj)iHars  in 
the  cablegram.  And  I  iniaginir  she  has  told 
me  a  lot  of  other  things,  too,  but  I  don't 
know ;  I  don't  know." 


He  went  wearily  out,  muttering  :  "  Delia 
Bella  Klla  and  two  Stellas,"  and,  as  he  was 
still  repeating  this  when  he  entered  the 
smoking-room  of  the  club,  it  was  only  nattiral 
that  enqtnries  should  be  made. 

"  Where  are  they  ?  '  one  of  the  younger 
club-members  asked. 

"  Rome,"  he  answered,  disconsolately. 

"Then  why  should  it  worry  you  ? " 
demanded  the  young  man.  "They're  not 
coming  back,  are  they  ?  ' 

"  That's  jiist  the  trouble,"  he  said,  dismally. 
"  T  don't  know.  They  may  be  on  their  way 
now  ?  " 

The  young  man  retired,  looking  sympathetic 
and  solemn.  He  did  not  know  exactly  what 
the  trouble  was,  but,  on  general  principles, 
be  was  sorry  for  Coakley.  He  would  have 
been  soiiy  for  any  man  with  such  a  string  of 
names  Oil  his  mind. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Coakley  sat  in  the 
comer  of  the  smoking-room,  absorbed  in  his 
dismal  speculations,  while  other  members  of 
the  club  looked  at  him  pityingly,  and 
wondered.  Then,  as  it  suddenly  inspired  by 
a  brilliant  thought,  he  rushed  out,  and 
presently  returned  with  an  armful  of  spelling- 
books,  which  he  dumped  on  a  table,  and 
began  studying  in  a  most  unsystematic, 
nervous  and  oiatic  way.  But  it  was  of  no 
use;  He  found  several  tables  of  feminine 
names,  but  it  finally  dawned  upon  his 
troubled  brain  that,  even  if  he  found  the 
right  one,  he  wouldn't  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words. 

He  was  just  pushing  the  books  away,  with 
a  dismal  sigh,  when  his  office-boy  appeared 
with  a  cablegram. 

"  At  last !  "  he  cried,  joyfully. 

"  I  hope  it  contains  good  news,  old  man," 
remarked  one  of  the  party  who  had  been 
quietly  watching  him. 

"Oh,  it  does,"  returned  Coakley,  with 
some  of  his  customary  cheerfulness ;  "I 
know  it  does." 

He  opened  it,  read  it,  and  sank  back  in 
his  chair. 

*'  Does  it  ?  ■'  asked  the  clubman. 

Coakley  wearily  passed  the  cablegram  to 
the  clubman.  It  read  :  "  Florence  Florence 
1-  lorence  Flora  Dora  Cora  Cora  Dor.^  Nora 
I^iura." 

"Great  Scott!  old  man,  how  did  this 
happen?'"  inquired  the  c  lubman,  solii  it(iu-.l\ . 

"  1  don't  know,"  he  answered,  weakly. 
Several  of  the  other  members  joined 
them,  and  they  seemed  so  distressed  and 
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sympathetic  that  he  brought  out  the  other 
cablegrams  and  laid  them  all  on  the  table. 

"  Looks  like  the  roster  of  a  girK'  lK)arding- 
school,"  one  of  them  suggested,  but  Coakley 
was  in  no  humour  to  appreciate  a  joke.  He 
looked  reproachfully  at  the  one  who  had 
spoken,  and  remarked  simply:  "  It's  a  code." 
Then  he  left. 

A  memlxjr  who  had  been  doing  a  little 
figuring  no^•  announced  that    there  were 


women  when  conditions  arc  favourable.  And 
a  distracted  man  with  twenty-two  feminine 
names  cabled  from  Rome  and  Paris, 
Certainly  affurded  a  fine  field  for  speculation, 
criticism  and  comment. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Edward  Coakley,  des- 
pondent and  worried,  was  greeted  by  the 
maid  as  soon  as  he  onte:<-d  his  house.  She 
had  a  book  in  her  hand. 

"  Is  this  it  ?"  she  asked. 


**  Looks  lik«  the  roster  of  a  girls'  boarding-school/' 


twenty-two  feminine  names  in  the  cablegrams 
—  four  Lauras,  three  Florences,  two  Stellas, 
two  Coras,  two  Uoras,  and  an  Ann,  Ksther, 
Geneva,  Genevra,  Delia,  Bella,  Ella,  Flora, 
and  Nora. 

"  I  never  heard  of  a  code  like  that,"  he 
commented,  "  and  Ell  bet  somebody  has 
played  a  joke  on  him." 

While  this  seemed  plausible,  there  was 
enough  of  doubt  to  give  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  gossip,  and  men  can  gossip  as  well  as 


Mr.  Coakley  became  twenty  years  younger 
in  a  second. 

"  Of  course  it  is !  *'  he  cried  jubilantly. 
"Where  did  you  find  it?" 

"In  a  cupboard  upstairs,  under  some  old 
things  that  had  been  put  away  in  a  hurry,"' 
answered  the  maid. 

Mr.  Coakley  retired  to  the  library,  with 
the  precious  book,  and  this  was  the  cipher- 
code  that  he  discovered  :  — 

Ann.    "  All  well." 
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Cora.'    "  is  unwell." 

Caroline.  "Can  we  spend  a  hundred 
pounds  additional  for  clothes  ?  " 

Delia.    "You  will  find  

Dora.    "Not  serious.** 

Ethel.     "Is  anything  wrong?" 

Esther.    "  Leave  for  Rome." 

Bllen.    **In  the  linen^cupboard." 

EUa.    "In  the  dining-room  bureau." 

Florence.  "Plans  changed.  Write  me 
at  

Frances.    "In  the  store-room." 

Flora.    "  has  had  an  accident" 

Genevra.    "  Address  next  letter  to  

Louise.  "  Cable  fifty  pounds.  Send  a 
hundred  pounds  by  post" 

Madge.    "  .Serious.    Come  by  first  boat." 

Nora.  "  Running  short  of  money.  Send 
one  hundred  pounds  by  post" 

Stella,    "-——bureau  or  cupboard." 

After  a  time  hi*  returned  to  the  club^  in 
his  usual  good  spirits. 

"  How  about  those  g^rls  ?  "  he  was  asked. 

" I  found  them,"  he  replied. 

"  Found  them  !  " 

"Yes;  they  were  all  in  the  .spcUing-book. " 

"Your  form  of  humour,"  they  told  him, 
not  without  bitterness,  "  has  more  extra- 
ordinary phases  than  any  described  in  the 
text-books." 

"Not  pha  sesy"  he  corrected,  "but  phrases." 


Then  he  produced  the  four  cablegrams, 
with  the  translations,  and  submitted  them 
for  inspection.  Th^  were  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"Ann  Esther  Monday  Laura." 

"All  welL  Leave  for  Rome  Monday. 
Laura." 

"  Genevra  Geneva  Laura." 

"  Address  next  letter  to  Geneva-  Latira." 

"  Delia  book  my  Stella  Bella  Stella  Ella 
Laura." 

"You  will  find  book  in  my  bureau  or 
cupboard,  Bella's  bureau  or  cupboard,  or  the 
dining-room  bureau.  Laura." 

"  Florence  Florence  Florence  Flora  Dora 
Cora  Cora  Dora  Nora  Laura." 

"  Plans  changed.  Write  me  at  Florence, 
Italy.  Florence  has  had  an  accident  Not 
serious.  Cora  is  unwell.  Not  serious.  Running 
short  of  money.  Send  me  a  hundred 
pounds  by  post.    Laura. " 

"  It  sounds  hshy,"  they  said  among  them- 
sdves,  and  he  knew  what  they  were  saying. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Edward  Coakley  was 
worried  and  puzzled  by  this  cablegram  : 
"  No  economy  in  ruined  reputation.  Burn 
code-book." 

Mr.  Coakley  knew  the  messai^ze  would 
worry  her,  but  thought  it  only  fair  that  it 
should.  He  had  already  done  his  share  of 
the  worrying. 
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How  the  i«eadin£^  Professions  De^^rade  their  Offenders* 

By  Mmniy  Lmach. 


THESB  are  the  days  above  all  others 
when  the  punishment  is  made  to  fit 
the  crime  in  the  most  effective  manner.  If 
any  eager  but  mipccuniuus  reader  were 
tempted  to  take  a  copy  of  this  Magazine 
from  a  honkstall  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  newsagent,  and  without  any  formal  oflcr 
of  payment,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  a  most 
unpleasant  confinement  in  one  of  the  national 
gaols.  That,  however,  would  he  a  crude 
form  of  offence  against  the  moral  and  social 
law,  and  would  merit  such  a  primitive 
manner  of  punishment.  The  gadl  is  good 
enough  for  the  common  criminal,  say  our 
rulers  of  classes  and  of  professions,  but  wc 
must  have  something  more  artistic,  something 
more  effective,  .something  that  will  make  a 
wound,  perhaps  deep  and  permanent,  in  the 
sensitive  mmd,  for  those  who,  knowing  our 
own  laws  and  customs,  yet  break  them,  and 
in  doing  so  offend  onr  collet  tive  dignity  and 
reputation,  and  perhaps  cause  some  injury 
to  the  GCHnmon  people  in  the  process.  So 
it  comes  to  pass  that  there  are  many  laws 
which  may  not  be  upon  the  statute  books 
of  England,  and  witiiin  the  pur\  iew  of  which 
the  ordinar)'  man  could  not  come  if  he  tried, 
but  which,  to  those  who  are  amenable  to 
them,  are  dreaded  more  than  all  the  provisions 
of  the  criminal  code. 

To  b^in  with,  take  the  case  of  the 
Member  of  Parliament.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a  law  unto  itself.  Without  any 
dub  or  other  liex  nsc,  it  dispenses  intoxicating 
drinks  over  its  bar,  and  when  occasion  arises 
docs  so  Inn^'  after  the  "  houses  "  elixt  .  Such 
an  autocratic  and  uidependetit  institution 
must  have  its  own  laws  for  its  own  Nfem- 
bers,  so  that  when  they  offend  aj;ainst  the 
dignity  of  the  Unuve  nnd  sfuiw  r<iiitrm[>t  for 
its  usages  they  shall  meet  with  due  and  proper 
puni^ment,  administered  by  Parliament 
itself  without  any  interference  from  the 

( 


judges  outside,  who  could,  Indeed,  take  no 

cognisance  of  some  of  the  nice  offences 
which  anger  the  mind  of  St.  Stephen's.  Ihit 
not  everybody  is  aware  thai  tor  the  most 
effective  punishment  the  House  has  a  prison 
of  its  own,  which  is  intended  sjiecially  for  the 
refractory  M.P.,  and  to  which  more  than  one 
of  our  law-makers  has  found  his  sorrowful  way. 

This  prison  is  situated  a  little  way  up 
in  the  Clock  Tower,  and  a  prison  it  is  in 
sober  fact ;  but  to  the  average  gaol-bird  it 
would  be  his  idea  of  Elysium.  Parfiament 
does  not  count  upon  havif^  more  than  two 
wicked  M.P.'s  at  a  time,  and  so  it  has  onlv 
two  sets  of  prisons,  each  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  one  prisoner.  Each 
prison  is  a  small  .suite  of  rooms,  consisting 
of  a  sitting-room,  about  six  yards  square, 
with  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  chairs  and 
table,  and  two  bedrooms.  The  spare  bed- 
room is  not  designed  for  the  accommodation 
of  any  guests  whom  the  M.P.  prisoner  might 
desire  to  entertain  over  the  week*end,  but 
for  the  official  of  the  House  who  is  in 
constant  attendance  to  sec  that  the  Honour- 
able Member  makes  no  aUciupt  to  escape. 

The  Supervisor  of  Badge  Messengers  is  the 
official  who  is  regarded  as  the  particular  man 
for  guardian  work  of  this  kind,  hut  besides 
being  warder  he  is  also  tlie  servant  oi  his 
prisoner,  and  has  to  wait  upon  him  as  is 
necessary.  The  M.P,  prisoner  does  not 
have  at  all  a  bad  time  as  prisoners  go,  though 
he  finds  his  |)osition  more  exasperating  than 
any  other  <  .dendo"  who  Is  doing  three  months' 
"hard.''  He  may  arise  and  po  to  his  rest 
again  at  the  hours  which  most  suit  him,  and 
the  menu  of  all  the  choice  dishes  which  are 
daily  prepared  in  the  Commons'  kitchen  for 
the  good  Members  is  r'  LUiI:ul\  Inoui^ht  up 
lo  him  for  his  sciecuon.  In  a  j>retiy  con- 
sideration for  his  feelings,  the  bill  is  always 
brought  to  him  afterwards. 
59  ) 
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Perhaps  the  most  famous  occupant  of 
this  Parliamentary  prison  was  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
who  found  his  way  there  because  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  got  into  with  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  his  oath.  The  procedure 
of  the  newly-returned  Member  for  North- 
ampton not  meeting  with  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  his  refusing  to  withdraw 
when  refjuested  to  do  so,  resulted  in  his 
being  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  and  his  consignment  to  the 
Clock  Tower  prison. 

On  an  earlier  occasion  the  Commons  put 
one  of  their  number  into  their  own  prison 


the  outside  that  the  Tower  Bridge  Bill 
Committee  was  subject  to  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. Those  who  said  so  were  sent  for, 
and  one  of  them  was  .sentenced  by  the  House 
to  "seven  days"  in  its  own  Clock  Tower 
prison. 

This  suggests  a  special  form  of  punish- 
ment to  which  in  these  days  the  newspaper 
editor  is  liable,  and  which  the  House  of 
Commons  metes  out  to  him  itself  with  some 
attempt  at  ceremony.  If  an  editor  libels 
an  ordinary  individual  in  his  paper,  he  may 
have  to  pay  damages,  or  even  go  to  prison, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  libel ;  but  if 


HAtnmcring  a  member  on  (he  Stock  Exctunge.  When  t.  man  (ails  to  m<ct  his  financial  obligations,  a  waiter  ascends 
the  central  box,  raps  a  mallet  three  times  to  command  silence,  and  then  announces  in  solemn  tonrsi  "Gentlemen, 
Mr.  has  not  complied  with  his  bargains." 


lx;cause  he  refused  to  sit  upon  a  certain 
committee.  This  was  contein|U,  and  the 
Hon.  Member  was  incarcerated  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  committee  sat. 

Though  primarily  intended  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  M.l'.,  an  outsider  may  be 
lf>dged  in  the  St.  Stcplien's  gaol,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  House,  and  there  was  a 
notable  instanre  when  prior  to  the  erection 
of  the  Tower  Bridge  it  was  suggested  from 


he  say  anything  particufarly  offensive  about 
the  House  of  Commons  he  finds  the  rotirse 
of  procedure  much  less  prosaic.  lie  may 
criticise  the  intelligence  of  the  House  as 
much  as  he  likt  s,  and  suggest,  if  so  willed, 
tiiat  it  is  bringing  al»oiit  the  speedy  ruin  of 
the  country.  The  Commons  will  read  his 
articles  with  complacency.  But  let  him 
whisjttr  bribery  and  corru|)tion  about  any 
Meniber,cven  if  that  Member  bethe  leastlikcd 
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in  the  whole 
House,  and  he 
will  find  that  in 
a  moment  the 
entire  assembly  is  shrieking  tor  vengeance 
upon  him,  such  vengeance  as  only  they  can 
administer.  Of  this  sensitiveness  and  the 
determination  to  punish  there  was  a  striking 
example  very  recently  when  a  prominent 
London  newspaper  cast  aspersions  ujxin  tht- 
Irish  Party. 

The  offender  is  summoned  to  the  Iwr  ul 
the  House  to  make  his  explanation  and 
apology  in  the  most  abject  form  of  humility. 
There  is  no  option— except  the  C]luck  l  ower 
prison.  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  bar  t)f 
the  House,  ahoxii  which  we  hear  so  much,  is 
non  existent  except  on  these  special  occasions. 
It  is  a  brass  telescopic  arrangement,  and 
when  the  need  arises  it  is  fixed  across  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  the  cross  benches. 
The  offender  must  previously  have  delivered 
himself  up  to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  according 
to  demand,  and  when  the  House  is  ready  for 
his  explanation  this  official  advances  to  the 
table,  lays  hold  of  the  heavy  gilt  mace,  and 
with  this  imposing  piece  of  furniture  in  his 
po.sscssicm  goes  to  bring  in  the  editor.  He 
walks  backwards  into  the  (^hamber  holding 
the  mace,  as  if  threateningly,  in  front  of  the 
editor,  who  meekly  follows  him  according  to 
orders.  Arrived  at  the  bar,  the  latter,  in  his 
hiimble.st  manner,  bows  three  tin>es,  and 
then  the  Speaker,  having  recited  his  fault, 
asks  for  his  explanation  and  expres.sion  of 
regret,  and  this  having  been  tendered,  the 
culprit  is  ordered  to  withdraw  whilst  the 
House  deliberates  u|K)n  what  shall  be  done 
with  him.  He  must  walk  backwards  out  of 
the  Chamber,  never  turning  his  back  lor  an 
instant  upon  these  awful,  angry  Coinrnons. 
It  may  happen  that  when  they  talk  the 
matter  over  the  Hon.  Members  are  not  satis- 
fied that  the  apology  offered  is  sufficient,  and 
the  editor  is  brought  Ixu  k  for  the  purposr  of 
elal)oratii1g  it.  He  is  asked  if  he  withdraws 
his  aspersions   absolutely.      "  I  tlo  '  "  \x 
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Summoning  an  eattor  wick  the  Bar  of  the  House  ol 
Commons  for  libelhng  an  M.P.  Mr.  Speaker  demands  an 
exptanation  and  an  apolonr  from  the  offender,  and  then 
sererelir  censures  him  for  his  conduct. 

answers.  The  Speaker  gives  him  a  little 
lecture,  in  the  name  of  the  House  he  repri- 
mands him,  and  the  editor  is  then  permitted 
to  depart  with  a  very  lively  impression  of 
the  power  and  dignity  of  His  .Majesty's* 
faithful  Commons. 

Some  curious  e,xamples  of  modern  punish 
ments,  no  less  terrible  because  the  sentences 
are  not  delivered  by  a  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  and  the  result  is  not  imprisonment  in 
a  common  gaol,  are  to  be  discovered  in  the 
prt)cess  of  government  of  the  professions  by 
the  authorities  who  rule  over  them.  There 
is  the  case  of  the  doctor  who,  for  certain 
offences  against  the  customs  of  his  profession, 
renders  himself  liable  to  be  struck  off  thr 
register.  To  the  unmedical  mind  the 
offences  might  seem  trivial.  Thus,  in  an  age 
of  advertisement  it  might  appear  imreasonable 
that  the  doctor  is  not  allowed  to  advertise  to 
the  extent  of  even  one  line  in  a  pa[)er  onci-  a 
year.  Even  if  he  grants  an  interview  to  a 
writer  in  which  he  speaks  of  some  of  his 
exj)eriments  and  their  result,  this  may  be 
construed  by  his  rulers  as  an  advertisenu  nt. 
And  if  he  practises  in  some  lonely  country 
district,  and  seeks  to  add  a  little  to  his  tiny 
income  by  the  sale  of  'I  hinguminy's  pills,  for 
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which  the  country  folk  have  a  sf>ecial  liking, 
this  also  is  unprofessional,  and  the  fault  may 
be  visited  with  the  most  terrible  consequences. 
For  when  the  doctor  is  struck  off  the  register, 
not  only  is  there  the  disgrace  of  it,  but  the 
living  which  it  has  cost  him  many  hundreds 
of  pounds  and  many  years  of  hard  study  and 
work  to  secure,  is  taken  from  him  for  ever, 
and  he  has  to  begin  his  life  over  again  with 
a  heavy  handicap,  and,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  no  money.  It  is  ruin  of  the  most 
complete  character. 

The  General  Medical  Council,  which  de- 
termines up>on  it,  sees  to  it  that  nothing  is 
lost  in  the  impressiveness  of  the  proceeding, 
and  in  the  building  in  Oxford  Street  of  such 
plain  exterior,  there  is  from  time  to  time 
many  a  trial  enacted  which  in  itself  is  a 
professional  tragedy.  The  Council  are 
summoned  together,  and  they  sit  in  rows  at 
tables  with  piles  of  medical  reference  books 
and  papers  in 
front  of  them. 
These  are  the 
heads  of  the 
profession,  phy- 
sicians and  sur- 
geons of  the 
highest  distinc- 
tion, and  in 
solemn  dignity 
there  sits  on  a 
dais  above  them 
the  President 
This  is  the  Higli 
("ourt  of  Medi- 
cine, empowered 
to  give  capital 
punishment  in 
tlie  professional 
sense,  and  be- 
fore it  the  doctor 
against  whom 
a  charge  is 
brought  is  ar- 
raigned. He  is 
led  into  this 
chamber,  and 
takes  his  place  at 
the  end  farthest 
from  the  Presi- 
dent and  facing 
him.  An  official  of  the  Council  states  the 
case  against  him,  witnesses  innumcral)le  are 
brought  for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence, 
and  examined  and  cross-examined  just  as  in 
an  ordinary  court  of  law,  and  in  the  same 


"Struck  off  the  Rolls." 
The  FunUhinenl  meled  out  to  a  jolicitor.    The  "  roIU  "  com|:rUc  lhr««  or 
four  huge  volumes  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  solicitors  in  the  country  arc 
recordeii.  and  when  it  has  been  decided  that  a  solicitor  is  no  longer  worthy 
of  thai  office,  a  line  is  drawn  through  his  name  on  the  "  rolls." 


way  the  accused  doctor  is  defended  by 
legal  counsel  of  the  highest  rank,  K.C.'s  who 
have  won  distinction  in  the  King's  Bench 
and  elsewhere,  who  may,  upon  occasion, 
make  a  speech  lasting  a  couple  of  hours  in 
the  support  of  their  client. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  all  are 
requested  to  withdraw  from  the  chamber  save 
the  Council  and  their  President  while  the 
verdict  is  considered,  and  when  admission  is 
granted  again  this  verdict  is  delivered  in  the 
most  solemn  tones  to  the  anxious  medico. 
I  remember  one  such  trial  of  which  I  was  a 
witness,  when  the  doctor  concerned,  having 
been  let  off  with  a  caution,  hastened  from 
the  place  of  torture,  and,  in  his  newly-born 
exultation,  filled  up  a  telegram  form  with  this 
message  to  his  wife:  "Heaven  be  praised, 
am  still  a  doctor,"  and  in  a  blinding  rain, 
and  with  no  overcoat  or  umbrella,  rushed 
along  Oxford  Street  in  search  of  a  telegraph 

office.  But  if 
the  Council's 
thumbs  are 
down,  it  is  a  sad, 
broken  man  who 
takes  a  penny 
'bus,  because  he 
has  earned  his 
last  half-crown 
in  the  healing  of 
the  sick,  and  his 
future  is  an 
awful  blank. 

There  is  some- 
thin  g  of  the 
same  ceremony 
attached  to  an- 
other process  of 
which  we  hear 
very  much  from 
time  to  time, 
but  the  exact 
nature  of  which 
few  people 
understand  — 
that  of  striking 
a  solicitor  off 
the  rolls.  It  has 
often  been  said 
that  one  of  the 
most 


curious 

features  of  this  process  is  that  there  are  no 
rolls  off  which  to  strike  the  name  of  the 
solicitor,  and  that  the  form  of  words  is 
only  a  survival ;  but  ihis  is  not  quite 
correct.    In  the  office  of  the  Incorporated 
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Law  Society  in  Chancery  Lane,  which  is 
the  'solicitors'  governing  body,  are  three 
or  four  large  volumes  in  which  are  printed 
in  alphalK'tical  order  the  names  of  all 
(jualified  solicitors,  and  these  rolls,  as  they 
are  called,  are  laid  there  on  a  desk  for  the 
inspection  of  anN  f/ody  at  any  time.  A  new 
set  of  rolls  is  made  up  every  year.  When 
in  the  course  of  the  year  a  solicitor  who  is 
on  the  list  dies,  the  simpte  lq;end  "  Dead  " 
is  written  through  his  name,  and  in  the  same 
way  when  it  is  proved  that  a  solicitor  is  no 
longer  fit  to  be  a  solicitor  and  the  necessary 
fi>rmalities  have  been  gone  through,  the  pen 
is  drawn  through  h>s  name  and  there  is 
wriiien  across  jt  "  Struck  off  the  Rolls  by 

order  dated  ."    That  is  the  end  (jf  that 

Solicitor's  career  for  the  time  being  and 
usually  for  evef,  for  such  of  the  histories  of 
those  solicitors  who  have  been  struck  off  the 
rolls  as  may  be  discovered  make  very  sad 
reading.  It  is  possible  for  a  solicitor  who 
has  been  struck  off  under  certain  conditions 
to  be  reinstated,  but  it  may  easily  be  imagine^ 
that  reinstatement  in  the  majority  of  Cases  is 
a  hard  thing  to  try  for. 

It  is  noteworthy  thai  when  a  solicitor  is 
thus  brought  to  his  trial,  the  result  of  which 
may  be  professional  banishment,  his  prime 
accuser,  and  the  man  who  takes  the  lead  all 
through,  need  not  necessarily  be  a  client,  but 
any  person  aggrieved  or  anyone  having 
official  cognisance  of  the  facts.  The  applica- 
tion on  his  part  must  state  m  the  form  of 
an  affidavit  the  nature  of  the  "  professional 
misconduct  "  of  which  the  solicitor  is  said  to 
Ik*  giiiltv — usually  it  is  a  case  of  defrauding 
the  client  in  one  way  or  aoutlier — and  when 
all  the  necessary  preliminaries  have  been 
gone  through  a  trial  of  tlic  case  is  lu  ld 
before  a  Committee  of  the  incorporated  Liiw 
Society  consisting  of  not  less  than  three, 
t»r  more  than  seven,  members  of  the  Council, 
and  which  trial  is  licM  just  after  the  manner 
of  the  trial  of  an  action  in  the  High  Court. 
After  this  hearing  the  Committee  embodies 
its  finding  in  a  re{>ort  which  it  transmits  to 
the  High  Court,  and  then,  according  to 
that  report,  the  lawyer  concerned  is  either 
struck  off  the  rolls  or  allowed  to  go  his  way 
again. 

To  the  same  effect,  though  in  much  simpler 
luriii,  a  barrister  is  struck  off  the  rolls  of  his 
Inn,  or  disbarred,"  as  it  is  termed.  It  is  a 
matter  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  most 
notable  instance  of  recent  limes  was  that  uf 
Dr.  Kntuse,  the  traitor,  who  was  a  barrister 


of  the  Middle  i'ctnple.  The  name  of  the 
man  who  is  considered  by  the  benchers  to 
be  no  longer  worthy  of  membership  nf  tfie 
Inn  is  posted  up,  and  after  a  certain  period 
has  expired  his  name  is  expunged.  The 
autocratic  benchers  are  not  bound  to 
give  him  anv  reason,  ihougli  they  tnay  be 
called  upon  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Lords 
that  they  had  one  which  was  good  and 
suflRcient. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  severe  form 
of  modern  professional  punishment  is  that 
of  the  cleigyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  is  divested  of  his  orders  and  cast  in 
ignominy  from  the  Church — an  occurrence 
which  is,  fortunately,  rare.  When  a  con- 
gregation have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
tln-ir  leader  is  not  futrd  for  his  exalted 
post,  ecclesiastical  law  is  set  to  work, 
in  due  course  the  clergyman  is  arra^ned 
before  iSot  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  and 
tried  in  proper  legal  form.  If  found  guilty, 
and  banished  from  the  Church,  he  is 
^ven  very  short  notice  to  remove  himself 
and  all  his  belongings  from  the  vicarage 
or  rectory  where  he  resides,  and  is 
forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties,  ever 
again  to  enter  the  church  in  his  clerical 
capacity. 

To  go  from  one  e.Mreine  in  prolessional 
disgrace  to  the  other,  it  is  probably  the  man 
who  has  been  "  hammered  "  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  who  finds  the  least  difficulty  in 
pulling  hiinseit  together  afterwards,  though 
nominally,  at  the  time  at  all  events,  he  b  a 
ruined  man.  What  the  punishment  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  stock  market  lacks  in 
permanence,  however,  it  makci  up  for  in 
dramatic  form.  It  is  when  a  member  has 
overrearlied  himself  speculatively,  or  when 
his  clients  have  *'  let  him  down,"  as  he  does, 
and  they  do,  often  enough,  in  times  of 
"slumps"  and  heavy  differences  in  tape 
prices,  that  a  member  becomes  a  fit  suliject 
tor  the  hammer.  In  the  purely  commercial 
sense  he  has  failed,  and  is  a  Stock  Exchange 
bankrupt.  As  such,  he  Can  no  longer  be 
allowed  t')  do  liu>iness  in  the  "house,"  and 
his  fall  must  be  announced  to  all  the  other 
members.  He  may  take  the  initiative  himself, 
and  instruct  the  "tiousc"  to  be  told  the 
worst,  or,  hoping  against  hope  that  some- 
thing may  turn  up,  as  is  the  habit  on 
"  Change,"  he  may  wait  till  after  the 
fortnightly  payday,  wli  ii  ch'-honoured  cheques 
;irt'  rt  turncfl  to  his  creditors,  and  the  end 
Mjj.ul)  .ipjii>)aches. 
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The  "house"  is  in  a  state  of  high  nenous 
tension  when  "  hammering  "  is  taking  place, 
because  there  are  so  many  members  who 
may  be  losers  thereby.  It  begins  suddenly. 
Bang  !  A  heavy  noise  as  of  a  mallet  u[xjn  a 
table  comes  from  the  central  waiter's  box, 
and  in  a  second  every  eye  is  turned  upon 
that  uniformed  official,  who  is  observed 
standing  there  bareheaded  with  the  mallet  in 
his  hand.  He  gives  the  side  of  his  bo.x  a 
second  blow  with  it,  and  a  third  ;  and  then 
in    the   most   solemn    tones   delivers  his 


member  can  show  a  payment  of  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
dishonourable  in  his  failure,  he  may  be 
re-admitted. 

There  was  a  time  when  much  that  was 
dramatic  could  be  infused  into  the  sentence 
of  an  officer  of  the  Ser^'ices  who  had  offended 
most  seriously  against  them.  Of  possibilities 
of  this  sort  there  was  not  long  ago  the 
striking  example  of  Dreyfus  in  France,  when 
in  the  full  view  of  all  the  men  whom  he  had 
commanded,  the  galloons  were  torn  from  his 


Suspending  the  certificate  ol  the  captain  of  a 
vessel.  This  puniibmenl  is  awarded  by  Ibe 
Board  o(  Trade,  and  gencraltf  Lakes  the  form  of 
preventing  the  offender  from  serving  as  a  capUia 
for  a  certain  period. 


announcement.    "  Gentlemen  !  "  he  calls  out 

loudly  and  impressively,  "  Mr.   has 

not  complied  with  his  bargains."  If  the  mem- 
ber has  taken  the  initiative  the  phraseology 
is  slightly  altered  to  make  that  clear.  That 
is  all,  and  it  is  the  end  of  the  member  for 
the  time  being.  Other  members  hasten  to 
examine  their  books  to  see  if  they  are 
affected,  and  those  who  are  not  say  "  Poor 
chap  !  "  and  go  on  with  their  own  bargaining 
with  the  matter  obliterated  from  their  minds. 
The  "  house  "  has  a  short  memory,  and  bears 
little  illwill,  and  when  the  "  hammered " 


kepi,  the  trefoils  from  his  sleeves,  the  buttons 
from  his  tunic  and  the  stripes  from  his 
trousers,  whilst  his  sword  was  broken  and 
the  scabbard  thrown  to  the  ground.  In 
such  a  state  of  disgrace  he  had  to  pass 
before  the  rank  and  file.  This  is  the  acme 
of  ignominy,  and  much  the  same  kind  of 
punishment  may  now  be  practised  upon 
the  private  soldier  and  non-commissioned 
officer  in  this  country,  of  which  there  was  an 
example  very  recently.  Before  his  comrades, 
the  victim  was  stripped  of  his  regimentals, 
dressed  in  civilian  clothes,  and  then,  with 
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the  *'  Rogues'  Marcli  "  from  the  fifes  and 
drums,  was  driven  in  ignominy  from  the 
harmcks. 

But  though  military  law  and  courts-martial 
are  omnipotent  in  their  own  sphere,  they 
shrink  from  the  application  of  such 
severe  mental  torture  to  a  British  officer 
nowadays,  however  heinous  his  offence. 
He  may  be  shot  for  treason  or  murder, 
and  cashiered  for  "  behaving  in  a  scandalous 
manner  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman."  But  the  simple 
intimation,  made  officially  and  publicly,  that 
His  Majesty  has  no  need  for  the  services  of 
a  certain  officer,  is  fairly  considered  to  be 
an  eternity  of  punishment  to  him.  But  it  is 
still  the  law  in  the  Navy  to  go  to  the  extreme 
of  ignominy  when  the  death  sentence  has  to 
be  e.\ercised.  The  victim  must  be  hanged 
from  the  yard-arm. 

There  are  some  curious  points  in  the 
modern  law  of  punishment  of  officers  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  and  also  of  pilots.  The 


elder  brethren  of  Trinity  House,  who  hold 
their  conclaves  there  in  an  atmosphere  of 
semi-medirevalism,  gave  to  the  pilot  his 
license,  and  they  may  take  it  away  again 
upon  a  very  small  pretext.  They  demand 
that  a  pilot  shall  be  very  little  else  but  a  pilot, 
and  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  if  at  home,  or 
el.sewhere,  he  keeps,  or  is  even  interested  in, 
a  place  of  public  entertainment,  or  sells,  or 
is  interested  in  selling,  any  spirituous  liquors, 
tobacco  or  tea — specifically  mentioned — he 
is  liable  to  the  inflictitm  of  a  fine  of  no  less 
a  sum  than  one  hundred  pounds  for  each 
offence. 

In  the  case  of  a  captain  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  his  degradation  is  inflicted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  is  an  unostentatious 
ceremony.  If  his  incompetency  is  established, 
the  captain's  certificate  is  suspended — that 
is  to  say,  he  is  debarred  from  the  command 
of  a  vessel  for  a  certiin  time,  the  length  of 
which  is  decided  according  to  the  gravity  of 
his  offence. 
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[iff:   put!  :   pufi"! — there  is  work,  an«i  work 
enough," 

Says  the  freight  train  as  it  toils  upon  its  way  ; 
"  I  must  bring  the  mighty  yield   of  the  furest  and 
the  field 

To  the  lathe  and  loom  and  hopper,  day  by  day  ; 
I  must  seek  the  fertile   plain  with   its   wealth  of 
golden  grain, 
I  must  go  where  herds  arc  grazing  on  the  hills  ; 
I  must  find  the  meat  and  bread  that  the  thousands 
may  Ijc  fed, 

Yea,  the  thousands  who  arc  toiling  in  the  mills. 

"With  a  purpose  ever  new,  I  niust  work  the  whole 
night  through, 
I  must  breathe  my  smoky  breath  against  the  sky  ; 
Where  the  shadows  nicct  and  mass  they  must  |«rt  to 
let  me  pass. 

With  the  torch  of  triumph  beaming  in  my  eye  ; 
I  must  bring  the  hills  of  ore  to  the  smelter's  glowing 
door, 

To  the  factory  where  Toil,  as  with  a  charm. 
Lays  on  mighty  liars  of  steel  her  strange  touch  to 
make  then>  feel 
All  the  strength  of  Litbour's  wonder-working  arm. 


"There  are  depths   that   must    be   filled,  there  are 
mountains  to  be  <lrillcd. 
There  are   rivers  to  be  bridged  witli    pier  ami 
span  ; 

I  must  strive  by  night  and  day  to  make  big  and  broad 
the  way — 

I  must  aid  the  ever-onward  march  of  man. 
And  the  burning  thoughts  of  men  in  whose  heaven- 
lighted  ken 

'Through  tlic  ages  one  incrca.sing  purp<jse  runs,* 
By  my  strength  of  steel  and  steam,  by  my  headlight's 
searching  gleam, 
'  Shall   be   widened    with    the    process    of  the 


\ 
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suns. 


Nixon  Waterman. 
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THE  DOINGS  OF  VIGOROUS  DAUNT : 

BILLIONAIRE. 


THE  UNDOING  OF  THE  BREAD  TRUST. 


hr  AHBROSB  PRATT. 


I. 


SO  diverse,  multitudinous  and  extravagant 
have  been  the  accounts  published  the 
wide  world  over  of  the  motives  that  induced 
Britain's  greatest  enemy,  Mr.  Salem  Hard- 
castle — to  the  wonder  of  the  universe — to 
forego  and  abandon  the  inhuman  campaign 
that  he  had  successfully  instituted  against 
our  lives  and  national  prosperity,  and  more- 
over in  so  many  foreign  quarters  is  it  still  (in 
spite  of  repeated  denials)  believed  and  taught 
that  our  Imperial  Eiigland  stooped  so  low  as 
to  purchase  the  merciful  complaisance  of  her 
enemy,  that  I,  Rupert  Granville,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  continued  silenre  of  the 
principal  actors  in  that  dreadful  drama,  feel 
myself  impelled  by  patriotic  motives  to  speak 
and  for  the  first  time  publicly  reveal  the 
iniih.  For  only  thus  may  false  reports  be 
dissipated,  false  opinions  be  corrected,  and 
the  dignity  of  England — so  long  blown  upon 
by  jealous  and  malicious  controversiali^rs  — 
be  washed  of  foul  suspicion.  I  d  *  not 
propose  to  relate  in  detail  the  open  history 
of  that  dreadful  winter,  the  darkest  in 
England's  annals  —  for  no  circumstance 
thereof  can  be  forgotten  in  our  own  or  any 
age,  but  I  shall  unveil  the  means  empluv  cd 
— secretly  and  unheeded  of  the  world,  by 
that  greatest  philanthropist  of  any  race  or 
time — my  master,  Mr.  Vigorous  Daunt — to 
break  the  will  and  bend  the  purpose  of 
a  monster  to  whose  merciless  heart  the 
cries  of  starving  hundreds  had  appt^led  in 
vain. 

On  the  evening  of  November  2 1  st  of  that 

fateful  and  disastrous  year,  Mr.  Vijorons 
Daunt  and  1,  Rupert  Granville,  were  flymg 
with  great  speed  in  the  Paris  express  towards 
Calais,  seated  in  a  private  i :i>inpartment  which 
money  had  converted  for  the  nonce  into 
a  dining-room.  My  muster  was  morose  and 
uncommunicative.    After  dinner  I  assumed 

*  C»P9HgM  In  tht  Uit(M  States 
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an  air  of  indifference,  and  wrapping  myself 
up  in  a  rug,  pretended  to  sleep.  As  I  had 
hoped,  Mr.  Daunt  became  immediately 
exasperated.  Nothing  provoked  hmi  so 
much  as  a  display  of  indiflerence. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Granville,"  he  cried, 
"  are  you  a  stick,  a  stone,  or  a  glutted 
animal  ?  " 

I  sat  up  lazily.    "  Well,  what  do  you  want 

— to  play  cards  ? " 

His  eyes  glittered.  "  Y  ou  act  badly,"  he 
cried.    '*  Curiosity  is  eating  you." 

I  yawned.    "  You  say  so,"  I  observed. 

"What  is  taking  us  to  London?"  be 
demanded. 

*'  A  fiur  chance,**  I  muttered,  and  yawned 

again.     "  Lxjndon  is  my  favourite  city  " 

1  lay  back  in  the  comer  and  closed  my  eyes. 

"Granville  i  "  he  thundered. 

"  Eh ! I  started  up,  affecting  surprise. 
"  Von  said  ?        I  hr'^  your  pardon  !  " 

He  bit  his  lip,  then  smiled.  "A  con- 
ference," he  suggested. 

"  I  am  at  your  .service." 

"S  ilrin  Hardcastle  is  in  London,"  said 
Mr.  DaimU 

"The  Yankee  millionaire  and  trust 
magnate  ?  " 

"The  same." 

"  He  is  a  friend  ol  yours,  perhaps  ?  " 
The  tittle  brown  man  sprang  to  his  feet 

and  crashed  his  clenched  right  hand  on  the 
open  palm  of  his  left. 

**  Such  a  friend  !  "  he  his.sed.  "  Ah  !  .suc  h 
a  friend  I " 

I  gazed  at  him  in  gri-.it  astoni>hnunt.  for 
his  eyes  were  burning  and  his  face  was  livid. 
"  How  ^-ou  can  hate  I  "  I  muttered.  "  Our 
nussion  is  of  vcnj^i.i nco,  then?" 

"  \'e>  '  "     His  l<M>k  w.is  trrrible. 

"Whatever  has  Salem  Hardcasllc  done  to 
you  ?  "  I  asked. 

of  America      Jmfrrow  Pnttt, 
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Mr,  Daunt  stared  at  me  for  a  long  moment^ 
then,  drawing  a  deq>  breath,  he  resumed  tus 
seat,  and  with  a  hand  that  trembled  poured 
out  a  glass  of  champagne. 

**ni  tell  you,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  but,  mind  you,  no  remarks ! " 

I  nodded  my  head  in  assent. 

He  swallowed  the  wine  at  a  gulp.  "  It 
goes  back  to  the  late  seventies,"  he  muttered. 
••We  were  fellow  clerks  in  a  stockbroker's 
oflfice  in  New  York.  We  loved  the  same 
woman — Silence  I  " 

I  had  not  spoken — ^but  I  bowed  my  head. 

Mr.  Daunt's  eyes  were  like  coals  of  fire. 
"She  preferred  mc,"  he  declared. 

"Naturally,"  I  nuirnmrcd. 

The  little  brown  man  bent  quickly  forward 
and,  with  a  look  of  lively  affection,  put  his 
hand  upon  my  knee.  "  Ay  !  natumlly,"  he 
agreed — "but  he,  he  wanted,  as  well  as 
herself,  her  money — for  she  was  an  hdress  I " 

"  Ah  ! " 

"  He  was  my  superior.  One  morning 
some  valuable  bonds  were  found  to  be  missing 

from  our  employer's  safe.  Suspicion,  without 
my  knowledge,  fell  on  me,  for  even  then, 
although  scarcely  twenty-two,  I  speculated, 
and  I  was  at  the  moment  in  difficulties, 
having  purchased  some  stocks  unwisrly  for  a 
fall  thiit  never  came  to  pass.  Pshaw  !  "  (He 
waved  his  hand).  "  He  worked  the  matter 
very  prettily,  that  is  certain.  The  very  next 
day  I  fi.ui  to  i  tt! Init  my  largest  creditor 
was  a  inend  who  trusted  and  believed  in  me. 
Entirely  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
suspected  of  stealing  the  bonds,  I  asked  for 
and  obtained  an  hour's  liberty  and  proceeded 
to  my  friend's  office,  intending  to  request  a 
few  days'  convenience,  for  I  had  other  irons 
in  the  fire  and  only  wanted  tinu-.  T  was 
arrested  as  I  was  about  t(j  enter  his  otTice, 
and  whirled  off  to  a  police  station,  where 
they  searched  me  I "  Mr.  Daunt  paused  and 
put  his  hands  up  to  his  throat  ;  he  seemed 
to  be  choking.  "  The  bonds,"  he  proceeded 
in  a  hollow  voice,  **  were  found  in  the  Ineast 
pocket  of  my  coat.  That  coat  a  few  moments 
before  had  !)een  hanging  up  in  that  room  of  my 
employer's  otiice  shared  between  Hardcastle 
and  mysdf.  I  changed  to  go  out.  You  see  ?  " 
"  My  God ! "  I  cried. 

My  master  groaned.  "I  was  tried  and 
convicted.  I  could  not  defend  myself — 
because  in  order  to  show  a  motive  for  my 

enemy's  infernal  treachery  I  must  have 
dragged  her  name  through  the  courts.  I 
ser\ed  twelve  months  in  gaol ! " 


"  But  afterwards — afterwards  !  "  I  cried. 
'*  I  came  out  of  prison  a  broken  man,  worn 

with  disease,  to  find  that  she  had  married 

him.    Ah  ! " 

••What  did  you  do?" 
He  was  rich.  1  was  penniless.  I  changed 

my  name  and  went  to  Austr:di;i." 

"  Then  your  real  name  is  not  '  Vigorous 
Daunt."* 

"  Bah ! "  said  my  master,  frowning  dis- 
dainfully. 

"  Since  then  have  you  never  crossed  his 
path  ?   Never  tried  for  revenge  ?  " 

The  little  brown  man's  face  went  almost 
purple.  "  I  have  not  lieen  a  billionaire  so 
very  long  !  "  he  grated.  "  l  ur  the  past  five 
years  I  have  been  waiting  for  him  to  leave 
America,  waiting,  waiting  ;  while  he  kept  to 
New  York  I  could  only  hurt  his  jjocket — and 
I  desire  another  revenge.  I  might  by  chance 
get  him  into  my  power  there,  but  it  is  true 
that  I  tried  twice  and  failed.  He  is  never  to 
be  found  without  a  following — because  he  is 
so  hated,  having  wronged  SO  many  that  he 
fears  assassination.  Moreover,  there  he  has 
me  at  this  disadvantage  :  were  he  to  recognise 
me  before  the  right  moment,  he  could  reveal 
my  identity,  proclaim  me  a  convicted  thief, 
and  effect  my  social  ruin." 
But  now  he  is  in  London." 

"  And  we  shall  be  there  to-morrow." 

"  Have  you  any  plan  ?  " 

"Only  this.  lie  is  staying  at  the  Con- 
tinental. We  shall  be  there,  toa  I  shall 
disguise  myself  and  pass  as  your  valet  For 
the  rest  we  must  wait  for  circumstances." 

"  What  is  his  business  in  England  ?" 

"  The  Amertcan  Herald^  in  which  I  read 
of  his  whereabouts,  hints  that  he  is  at 
the  head  of  a  trust  of  millionaires  that  has 
been  formed  to  corner  the  world's  supply  of 
wheat,  with  the  object  of  forcing  up  the  price 
of  bread  in  England.  It  may  be  so ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  such  a  trust 
exists,  and  it  must  have  been  lor  some 
months  already  hard  at  work,  for  two  days 
ago  the  price  of  bread  in  London  was 
suddenly  raised  to  sixpence  a  loaf." 

"  Impossible  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Daunt  "But  see  for 
yourself !  "  He  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  tossed  it  to  me.  I  read  and  was  con- 
vinced— for  the  facts  were  authoritatively 
announced.  Nevertiieless  I  was  incredulous. 

"  No  trust  could  possibly  succeed  in  such 
an  enterprise  I "  I  declared. 

"  Sixpence  a  loaf !  "  said  Mr.  Daunt 
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"Except  tempofarily ;  it  wcMild  require—" 

*'  Pshaw  !  "  Interrupted  my  master.  "With 
enough  money  one  could  easily  starve 
England,  which  depends  entirely  for  its 
food  upon  foreign  supplies.  It  is  merely 
ft  question  of  buying  and  holding." 

"  Why,  God  bless  my  soul,"  I  cried,  "with 
bread  at  sixpence  ft  loaf  for  a  mcmth,  half 
England  would  be  in  the  poorhousfe** 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  There  would  be  riots — riots,  do  I  say — a 
revolution ! " 

"  Well  ?  "  repeated  my  master. 
"  War,  pcrliaps." 

"  Perhaps — but  would  all  that,  riots, 
revolution,  war,  help  England?  Can  one 
buy  for  threepence  what  is  only  for  sale  at 
sixpence  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  if  the  vendor  be  in  the  purchaser's 
power." 

"  You  assume  too  much  ! "  said  Mr.  Daunt. 
"  England  is  a  free  country,  and  her  laws 
lovingly  regard  trust  magnates.  But  enough ; 
my  head  aches  and  I  am  weary.  Let  us  rest" 

II. 

crossing  from  Calais  to  Dover  Mr. 

Daunt  mysteriously  disappeared,  but  T  be- 
came, in  exchange  for  a  master,  possessed  of 
a  dapper  httlc  French  valet,  who  introduced 
himself  to  my  service  as  the  steamer 
approached  the  landing-stage  at  Dover. 

"Good-day,  M'sieur"  said  he.  "I  hope 
sat  you  haf  not  had  ze  wmU  de  mer.  As  for 
me — I  haf  been  eel.   Ah  1  horrible  ! " 

Glancing  at  the  person  who  accosted  me, 
I  beheld  a  small,  pale  face,  framed  with 
coal'bladc  hair  and  ornamented  with  a 
pointed  beard  and  curled  moustaches. 

"  Thanks,"  I  answered,  icily.  "  I  am 
never  sea-sick — but  I  am  sorry  that  you 
have  sttfTered  so  much  1 " 

"One  —  word  —  in  your  ear,  APsitur." 
The  little  Frenchman  glanced  suspiciously 
about  him,  then  lowered  his  voice.  "  Ze 
fact  ees,  I  haf  not  you  ad-drcss — not  on 
purr-pose.  Zere  is  a  man  on  zis  sheep — here, 
zat  speak  of  you — not  nice — vat  you  call  eet 
—-M^endlee.  I  put  you  on  guard.  I  hope 
I  not  offend." 

"  You  are  very  good  !  "  I  stammered  in 
reply,  half-annoyed,  half-amused.  "  What 
did  he  say?" 

"  He  say — Afsieur — zat  your  valet  ees — a 
clevair,  vair  clcvair  inr^n  But  you — pardnn, 
M'sieur — he  say  zat  you  are  ze  blind  bat — 
afooll" 


"  You  are  mistaken,"  I  said,  coldly.    "  I 

have  no  valet." 

With  that  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  little 
creature,  for  I  was  exasperated,  but  a  chuckle 
that  I  recognised  made  me  swiftty  turn 
again  and  ?tnre  into  his  face. 

I  was  met  with  a  derisive  wink. 

"Omfound  you  !  "  I  muttered,  wrathfuUy, 
but  Mr.  Daunt,  for  it  was  he,  dissolved  in 
chuckles,  and  until  we  reached  London 
1  had  to  endure  an  unceasing  stream  of 
rsiUery. 

Arrived  at  the  Hotel  Continental,  fay  Mr. 

Daunt's  command  I  engaged,  in  my  own 
name,  a  handsome  suite  on  the  second 
floor,  consisttng  of  three  bedrooms  and  a 

drawing-room,  that  adjoined  those  apartmen;s 
occupied  by  the  American  milUonaiie,  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  and  his  family. 

But,  although  the  little  brown  man  was 
apparently  my  valet,  he  immedi it:  ly  showed 
me  that  I  was  only  a  pawn  in  the  game  he 
was  resolved  to  play. 

"Look  here,  Granville! "  said  he,  "while 
my  task  is  to  make  friends  with  Salem  Hard- 
castle's  servants  and  pump  them  concerning 
their  master,  it  is  your  part  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Hardcastle  himself,  his  wife 
and  family,  and,  if  possible,  win  their  con- 
ftdence.    Vou  understand  ?  " 

"  I  understand,  but  the  task  you  set  me  is 
rather  ditTicult." 

"  The  more  credit  for  you  to  achieve  it 
Now  I  will  give  you  a  few  words  of  advice. 
Hardcastle  is  an  inveterate  gambler — that 
is  his  weak  spot.  Mrs.  Hardcastle — ^who  is 
his  second  wife  " 

"What!"  I  gasped, 

Mr.  Daunt  frowned.  "  The  lady  for  whose 
sake  he  ruined  me  is  dead,"  he  muttered  ; 
"she  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  child — 
Mr.  Hardcastle's  ddest  daughter,  who  is  at 
this  moment,  perhaps,  withht  fifty  paces  of 
where  we  stand." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"The  present  Mrs.  Hardcastle  is  by  all 

accounts  a  vain  woman,  and  a  vainer  mother. 
She  has  three  children — a  boy  and  two  girls, 
ranging  in  age  from  five  to  fourteen.  You 
will  realise  that  flattery  should  succeed  in 
that  quarter." 

"  I  see — and  the  eldest  daughter  ?  " 

"  Miss  Hardcastle  is  reputed  a  beau^,  but 
I  have  never  seen  her.  She  is  about  four^ 
and-twenty  years  of  age-  " 

I  twirled  my  moustache,  but  Mr.  Daunt 
noted  the  gesture  and  his  eyes  flashed. 
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*'  Idiot  I "  ho  growled.  "  Dukes  have  paid 
their  court  to  her  in  vain.    She  is  one  of  the 

riche<^t  hriresses  on  earth." 

"  II  only  I  liad  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
some  of  them,"  I  sighed. 

"  Vou  are  a  fool,"  said  Mr.  Daunt.  "  You 
know  the  Ameriran  ambassador,  don't  you." 

1  sprang  to  my  feet  and  hurried  to  the  door. 

"  Put  on  a  frock  coat !  "  advised  my 
master,  drily.    He  thought  of  everything. 

An  hour  later  I  returned  from  the  American 
Embassy  equipped  with  the  desired  letter. 
Mr.  Daunt  was  pacing  up  and  down  his 
bedroom  in  a  fume. 

"  What  now  ?  "  I  demanded. 
Did  you  obtain  that  letter?" 

"  Yes.'* 

"Then  you  have  had  better  luck  than  I. 
I'he  fellow  has  a  crowd  of  servants,  but 
they  are  all  as  suspicious  as  the  evil  one 
himself  They  can't  be  persuaded  tO  talk, 
and  I  dared  not  bribe  them." 

**  Have  you  learned  anything  ?  " 

"  Not  from  them.  From  the  hotel  semuits 
this  :  Hardcastlt:  does  not  leave  his  rooms. 
His  wife  and  daugtiter  go  out  frec^uently, 
but  he  never.  He  neither  entertains  nor 
receives  social  visits.  He  keeps  himself 
invisible  and  even  has  his  meals  served 
privately.  One  of  his  rooms  lias  been  fitted 
up  as  an  office  and  provided  with  a  telephone. 
In  this  a  secretary  and  four  clerks  are  kept 
constaritly  at  work  receiving  cables  from  all 
parts  of  tiie  globe  ajid  replying  to  them.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  abduct  him,  for  he  is 
always  accompanied,  and  his  valet,  an  old 
servant,  sleeps  in  his  ante-room." 

**But  he  must  go  out  sometimes,  even 
for  the  sake  of  his  health." 

"  Not  so — he  exercises  an  hour,  morning 
and  evening,  at  foils  with  his  secretary.  In 
my  opinion  he  does  not  propose  to  stay  here 
long.  But  you  have  bmi  out ;  what  b  the 
talk  of  the  streets  ?  " 

"  l  iie  price  of  bread.  No  one  seems 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  anything  else.  Do 
you  think  Haidcastle  has  anything  to  do 
with  it?" 

"  I  would  stake  my  life  that  he  is  head  of 
the  trust.    His  extraordinary  precautions  are 

sufficient  proof." 

*'  Shall  I  present  my  introduction  at 
once  ?  " 

Not  until  after  dinner  this  evening.  Go 
out  now  and  engage  a  suite  >  f  half  a  d  i?en 
rooms — ^no,  better  stilJ,  take— on  lease  if 
necessary — a  small  two-storied  house  in  the 


poorest  part  of  the  East  End,  somewhere 
between    Whiiechapd  and   the  London 

Docks." 

*'  What !  '  I  cried,  agiia-st. 

"Pay  a  month's  rent  in  advance^  and 
secure  the  keys  immediately,  then  furnish  the 
place  plainly  and  meanly.  Provide  for  three 
bedrooms  and  a  dining-room — no  carjxits  or 
iHlls  of  any  kind,  you  understand." 

I  stood  stork  still,  surprised  out  of  my  wits, 
Mr.  Daunt  proceeded  musingly  :  "  Have  the 
windows  of  CMne  of  the  bedrooms  barred  in 
such  a  manner  that  no!  <  \en  a  child  could 
escape;  also  see  that  tin-  door  of  that  room 
is  stout,  and  lurnished  with  a  new  lock. 
That  is  all,  I  think.   You  may  go  t " 

I  left  the  hotel  bewildered,  but  nevertheless 
I  transacted  my  commission  with  energy.  I 
secured,  after  some  search,  a  little  brick 
house,  incomparably  old  and  dirty,  situated 
within  a  gunshot  of  the  Fish  Market.  Other 
houses  similar  in  structure  and  appearance 
surrounded  it,  and  the  neighl>ourhood  was 
mean  and  poverty-stricken  \u  an  appalling 
extent.  During  my  wanderings  in  search  of 
furniture  and  a  locksmith  I  could  not  help 
betng  strudc  with  the  ftxX  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  locality  were  strangely  preoccupied. 
My  appearance  (I  was  dressed  in  fashionable 
mornmg  costume)  excited  neither  comment 
nor  attention,  and  although  I  feel  sure  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  have 
been  followed  l-y  crowds  of  beggars  and 
children,  not  a  soul  accosted  me.  Men  were 
collected  in  groups  at  every  comer,  conversing 
in  hushed  tones  or  not  speaking  at  all.  The 
women  stood  at  their  doors  in  knots  of  twos 
and  threes,  many  nursing  babes  in  arms, 
Staring  at  each  other.  Business  even  seemed 
at  a  standstill,  and  the  very  costers  had  left 
their  carts  and  gathered  in  half-silent  clusters 
on  the  pavements.  Never  had  I  seen  so 
much  poverty,  such  pinched  and  hungcy- 

lookm^  children,  such  Inwerin?  and  ominous 
faces.  Occasionally  glances  ol  contem[)t  and 
hate  were  cast  at  me,  and  ever}^  group  was 
silent  as  I  passed.  Policemen  were  to  be 
met  with  every  hundred  yards.  There  was  a 
sort  of  desperation  in  tiic  an,  an  ill-omeiaed 
calmness  that  oppressed  and  disturbed  me. 
I  was  ^l.id  to  ruii>h  tiiy  Inisiij-'ss  and  return 
to  the  West  End,  but  even  there,  in  the  busy 
whirl  of  the  traffic  and  among  the  flaunting 
splendours  of  prosperity,  I  could  not  forget 
what  I  had  seen,  nor  throw  off  the  gloomy 
impression  that  had  been  produced.  I  felt 
like  a  man  who  has  seen  a  ghost. 
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I  found  Mr.  Daunt  seated  in  the  drawing- 
room,  absorbing  the  contents  of  the  morning 
papers.  He  listened  gravely  to  my  report, 
then  said.  "  This  is  only  the  secfjnd  day. 
Wait  a  week  I  'i'he  papers  report  that  the 
wheat  market  has  been  absolutely  cornered. 
No  supplies  can  be  obtained  except  through 
certain  channels.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  national  calamity." 

What  about  the  Government  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  The  usual  thing ;  they  are  making 
enquiries  and,  meanwhile,  promises.  They 
advise  the  people  not  to  take  alarm.  Bah  ! 
By  the  way,  give  me  your  letter  and  I  shall 
take  it  with  your  card  to  Mr.  Hardcastle  and 
request  an  appointment." 

I  handed  it  to  him,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  he  returned  with  a  message  that  the 
millionaire  would  be  glad  to  see  me  at 
nine  o'clock  that  evening. 

Mr.  Daunt  thereupon  disappeared,  and  I 
was  left  to  my  own  devices  until  the  dinner 
hour,  when  he  entered  the  room  and  curtly 
directed  me  not  to  make  my  visit  with 
empty  pockets.  Punctually  at  nine  o'clock  I 
knocked  at  ^T^  Hardcastlc's  door.  A  servant 
admitted  luc  lu  an  anteroom,  whence  I  was 
ushered  by  a  gentlemanly-looking  young  man 
to  a  large  inner  apartment  furnished  as  a 

reception  room. 

At  one  end  of  this  a  young  lady  in  full 
evening  dress  was  seated  before  a  tiny  desk, 

writing  ;  her  back  was  turned  to  me. 

ohe  did  not  move  even  when  my  name 
was  announced;  but  a  large  and  strikii>g- 
looking  man  seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  the 

middle  of  the  room  immediately  ro.se  and 
advanced  with  outstretched  hand  in  uiy 
direction. 

"  I  am  glad  to  meet  y:u,  Captain  Granville,'' 
he  declared  in  a  rather  pompnti.s  voire. 

"1  am  delighted  to  make  your,  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Hardcastle,*'  I  returned 

Then  we  looked  at  each  other.  The  trust 
magnate  was  of  medium  height,  a  big-boned 
man,  immaculately  uuited.  His  eyes  were 
of  a  peculiar  bluish  grey  tint,  hard  and 
metallic  ;  his  forehead,  surmounted  with  an 
iron-grey,  close-cropj>e<l  stubble,  was  at  the 
same  time  prominent  and  receding.  He 
wore  a  short  and  bristling,  but  thick,  moustache 
that  half  concealed  his  mouth.  His  nose 
was  broad  but  strong,  his  chin  was  prominent, 
square  and  somewhat  brutish.  The  face  was, 
in  lact,  intelligent,  full  of  diaiacter  and 


strength.  He  was  evidently  not  a  man  to  be 

trifled  with.  His  eyes  measured  me  for  a 
moment  with  a  cold  and  calculating  stare, 
then  he  said,  "  Your  bnsmess  is ?— eh? " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  smiled,  but 
before  I  spoke  an  inspiration  occurred  to  me. 
This  man — i  thought — however  rich  he  may 
be,  if  he  is  really  concerned  in  this  monstrous 
wheat  deal  that  is  now  exercising  the  world's 
attention,  will  nevertheless  not  turn  up  his 
nose  at  money. 

"  Well—"  1  dwiwled,  « in  the  first  pUce  I 
have  for  some  time  been  ambitious  to  know 
you,  socially,  don't  you  know." 

"  Next '. "  he  cut  in,  quick  as  a  flash. 

"  In  the  second  place  I  have  a  little  spare 
cash  to  invest,  and  er — I  have  been  told  " 

''How  much  ?  "  interrupted  the  millionaire. 

I  took  the  plunge.  *'  A  million  or  so,"  I 
answered,  calmly. 

Mr.  Hardrastle's  eyes  glittered.  "T'>ollnrs?" 

'*  No ;  pounds ;  sterling,  don  i  you  know." 

Mr.  Haidcastle's  qres  were  like  gimlets. 
"  How  is  it  that  I  have  never  heard  of  you?" 
he  demanded. 

"Oh,  the  cash  is  not  mine,  i  drawled. 
"I'm  only  an  agent ;  but  I  have  full  authority. 
The  fact  is,  I  am  acting  for  Mr.  Vigorous 
Daunt — you  have  heard  of  him,  perhi^?" 

"What!  the  billionaire !  " cried  Mr.  Hard- 
castle ;  *'  who  has  not — though  1  have  never 
met  him  !   But  has  he  sent  you  to  me  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  In  Paris,  laid  up  with  a  broken  leg.  He 
heard  that  you  are  managing  the  wheat  trust 
and  he  wants  to  be  in  the  deal  if  he  can." 

Mr.  Haidoastle  pursed  up  his  Hps,  but 
though  he  tried  he  could  not  conceal  his 
delight. 

"Well,  well,"  lie  said,  "who  knows — we 
may  do  business.  You  are  in  no  great  hurry 

I  suppose." 
"  None." 

A  rap  sounded  suddenly  on  a  far  door, 

which  opened  slightly  to  disclose  the  head 

and  shoulders  (;f  a  sharp-looking  voting  man. 
"  Cable,  sir,"  he  said  in  a  high-pitched  nasal 
voice. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  nodded,  and  his  attendant 
vanished.    "  Ellen  !  "  cried  the  millionaire. 

The  yoimg  lady  who  had  been  writing 
when  I  entered  the  room  got  to  her  feet  and 
faced  us.    "  Yes,  father." 

She  was  beautiful  both  in  face  anil  farm, 
rarely  beautiful,  and  her  voice  sounded  like 
a  silver  bell. 
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"This  is  Captain  Granville,"  said  Mr. 
Hazdcutle.  **  Entertain  him  until  I  return  I 
YouH  excuse  me.  Captain  ?  " 

But  he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  nor  did 
I  make  one  because  ahcaUy  i  had  torgotten 
bim.  Miss  HardcasUe  approached  me  wi'h 
an  indescribably  graceful  undulating  gait. 
She  was  tall — and  fashioned  according  to  no 
ungenerous  mould,  but  yd  so  perfect  were 
her  proportions  that  she  seemed  to  be  rather 
small  than  large.  My  first  impression  was 
of  a  Madonna  face — holy,  grave  and  serious. 
But  that  was  because  her  eyes  were  cast 
down.  Next  second  they  open^  wide ;  great, 
eloquent  eyes,  brown  and  most  unfriendly. 
Then  I  noticed  her  chin — it  was  strong  and 
resolute,  though  her  mouth  was  exquisitely 
kind. 

Pausing  three  paces  from  where  T  stood, 
she  bowed  to  me  with  slow  and  stately  grace ; 
she  then  indicated  a  chair,  and  sank  into 
another  herself. 

1  muttered,  *'  How  d'ye  do." 

Without  removing  her  eyes  from  my  face, 
she  pointed  to  the  distant  giate  where  a  bright 
fire  was  burning. 

"It  is  warm  and  comfortable  here,"  she 
said,  "  but,  oh,  so  cold  and  bleak  outside. 
There  are  people  in  England  starving  to-night, 
Captain  Granville." 

I  thought  of  the  people  I  had  seen  that 
afternoon  and  involuntarily  shivered.  "And 
bread  is  .si.xpcnce  a  loaf,"  I  said,  musingly. 
The  second  after  I  could  have  bitten  o(T  my 
tongue  in  remorse  for  my  ilioughiless  speech, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Miss  Hardcasde  flushed 
and  drew  back  haughtily. 

**  I  take  shame  for  that  i "  she  exclaimed, 
"  but  the  foult  is  not  mine." 

"God  forbid  !  "  I  cried.    "I  did  not 

mean  "    But  she  cut  my  protestation 

short. 

"  I  heard  you  tell  my  father,  sir,  that  you 

have  a  million  pounds  to  spare.  I  heard  you 
suggest  to  him  that  he  should  use  it  for  a 
certain  purpose." 

**  That  is  true,  Miss  Hardcastle." 

"  Ah  !  "  She  looked  at  me  fixedly,  with  a 
sort  of  horror  in  her  eyes  that  she  made  no 
effort  to  conceal.  "  So  yf)u  are  one  of  those 
men — monsters— who,  already  rich  beyond 
the  drc\im>  of  avarice,  wish  to  swell  their 
useless  stores  by  starving,  murdering  the 
most  helpless  of  your  fellow  creatures."  Her 
voice  sank  t  >  a  whisper  and  her  eyes 
conveyed  a  teirible  accusation.  "  WomeHf 
chtiUren^  bodes  I  "  she  said- 


I  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  to 
hear  such  words  from  the  trust  magnate's 
daughter — ^but  also  I  felt  indignant  at  being 

so  addressed. 

"  Do  1  look  a  murderer  ?  "  1  asked. 
"No,"  she  replied.  "But— does  my 

father  ?  " 

"  Von  surely  except  him." 

Her  eyes  narrowed.  "  If  he  succeeds  in 
his  plans— God  help  England  I "  she  replied. 

"  Is  he  sr.  bard  ?  " 

She  stood  up.  V'es — but  you — you  are 
an  Kngii:ihman;  will  you  help  him  to  ruin 
your  country  ?  " 

I  was  about  to  utter  a  passinnate  denial, 
but  as  the  words  trembled  on  my  tongue  1 
saw  the  door  behind  her  slightly  move. 
Instantly  suspecting  a  tiap,  I  shrugged  my 
shoulders  and  answered  quietly,  "  Vou  must 
excuse  me,  Miss  Hardcastle,  but  1  am  a  man 
of  business — and  er — don't  you  think  you 
take  rather  an  emotional  view  of  the  case  ?  " 

"  (Juite  right  !  "  thundered  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Hardcaille  and  he  enlereci  ihe  room  as 
he  spoke.  "That  is  what  I  have  told  my 
daughter  a  hvuidred  times  !  " 

"So,"  thought  I,  "it  was  a  trap,"  and  1 
looked  at  the  lady.  But  her  expression 
smothered  the  suspicion.  She  ^ve  me  a 
glance  so  conterrip'uous  and  yet  so  profoundly 
sad  that  I  was  thnlied  to  my  very  marrow. 
"Great  heaven  I"  I  cried  to  myself,  "is  it 
possible  that  so  noble  a  woman  can  be  the 
daughter  of  so  base  a  man  ?  " 

I  said  aloud,  "Business  is  business,  Mr. 
Hardcastle." 

Miss  Hardcastle  swe[)t  towards  the  door, 
cold  and  stately  as  an  icicle,  but  before  she 
reached  it  her  father  cried  out,  "  Ellen." 

She  paused  and  looked  back.  "Yes,  father." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  With  Mrs.  Hardcastle  to  the  theatre." 

**  No  I "  he  said,  commandingly  ;  "  no 
more  nocturnal  ramblings,  my  dear.  The 
streets  are  growing  dangerous.  Send  your 
mother  to  me." 

Evidently  this  man  ruled  his  family  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  for  Miss  Hardcastle  obeyed 
without  hesitation,  almost  meekly.  I  flew  to 
the  door  and  openetl  it  for  her.  She  pas.scd 
me  with  averted  face.  She  did  not  return, 
but  a  nmmen*  later  Mrs.  Hardcastle  entered 
the  room.  She  was  a  handsome,  but  rather 
poorly-preserved,  woman  of  thirty-five  or  six, 
egotistical,  vain  and  shallow,  a  somewhat 
ponderous  cor]nftff.  .\  fen-  rf>mjiltmrnts 
and  enquiries  as  to  her  children,  of  wiiom 
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she  was  evidently  proud^  put  us  on  the  best 
of  terms.  We  chatted  for  bal^-hour,  during 
which  Mr.  Hardcastle  only  intermittently 
favoured  us  with  his  company,  for  every  few 
moments  iie  was  called  from  the  room  by 
the  curt  announcement  "  Cable,  sir  1 " 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  trust  magnate 
coolly  dismissed  his  wife  and  suggested  to 
me  a  game  of  picquet,  an  invitation  that  I 
accepted  gladly.  We  played  by  ariangement 
until  midnight,  when  I  arose,  my  pockets 
lightened  of  seven  hundred  pounds  of  my 
master's  money.  Mr.  Hankastle  was  a 
cheerful  winner.  He  shook  me  vigorously 
by  the  hand  and  said — 

"Good-night,  Captain.  I  enjoyed  the 
game  immensdy.  Dine  with  me  tn  famiUt 
to-morrow  night,  eight  sharps  and  afterwards 
we'll  play  again." 

"  And  concerning  business  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  I  have  already  cabled  your  proposition 
to  my  partners.  You  have  credentials,  1 
suppose." 

"I  shall  produce  tfiem  to  you  to^norrow." 
«  Good  I  said  he,  and  I  left  him. 

IV. 

Mr.  Vigorous  Daimt  made  me  relate  every 

detail  of  what  had  passed,  and  confess  every 
impression  of  what  had  o^uired  to  me. 
Afterwards  he  said— 

"H'ml  A  man  of  steel— but  the  girl 
belongs  to  her  dead  mother,  even  in  name. 
We  must  not  hurt  her.  H'm !  li'm  I  You 
have  done  well,  Granville,  but  uymorrow 
night  you  must  recover  that  seven  hundred 
pounds.    Now  go  to  bed  !  " 

I  was  thankful  for  the  permii>sion  and  in 
a  few  moments  I  slept  But  in  spite  of 
my  weariness  I  dreamed  always  of  those 
lean,  hungry  faces  1  had  seen  in  the  East 
End. 

The  following  day  I  spent  at  various  clubs, 

but  no  one  seemed  able  to  converse  on  any 
thing  but  the  bread  trust.  I  was  bored  to 
death.  I  saw  nothing  of  my  master  until 
late  in  the  evening  when  I  was  dressing  for 
dinner.  He  entered  in  a  whirl  and  thrust 
into  my  hands  a  letter  signed  by  the  manager 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  was  addresnd 
to  me,  and  ran  as  follows : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  licen 
instructed  by  Mr.  Vigorous  Daunt  lo  honour  your 
drafb  to  the  extent  of  ^2,500,000  (two  auUion  five 
huodred  thousand  p<5un(lsl 

"That  should  satisfy  our  quarry  as  to 
your  bona  jitks,'*  said  Mr.  Daunt 


MAGAZINE.  y 

"Ay — but  suppose  he  takes  me  on  the 
hop— «nd  accepts  you  as  a  partner." 

"  In  that  case  propose  conditions  that  will 

create  delay." 

**  1  see.    What  have  you  been  doing  all 
d-vy  ?  " 

"  Storing  sup]>hes  in  the  Dial  Street  hotise,  , 
and  feeding  the  poor."  ' 

He  hurnied  off—where,  I  could  not  guess, 
and  I  sauntered  to  Mr.  Hardcaatle's  door.  \ 

The  magnate  was  in  his  drawing-room,  alone, 

and  I  immediately  presented  him  with  the  ■ 

banker's  letter.  i 

Mr.  Hardcastle  read  it,  nodding  gravely. 
Returning  it  to  me  he  said,  "  Not  enough, 
Captain,  not  even  by  half — if  you  want  to  be 
a  full  partner." 

"Ah — how  much  would  be  required  for 
that?" 

"Judge  for  yourself.  Mackdiar,  Wallis, 
Heme,  Gillies  and  Porsberg  have  each  put 

up  seven  millions." 
"And  you?" 

"I   have  a   controlling   interest,"  he 

answered,  pompously. 

"  I  shall  communicate  at  once  with  Mr. 
Daunt,"  said  I. 

"No  need,"  he  retorted.  "On  the  30th 
T  li  ave  here  for  Paris  to  meet  my  partners. 
1  can  see  Mr.  Daunt  there  myself.  You 
might  let  him  know." 

"Certainly  I  shall  do  that  Will  you  be 
absent  long?" 

The  trust  magnate  smiled  inscrutably.  "  I 
don't  propose  to  return  to  London,"  he 
replied. 

"  Indeed  !    May  I  ask  why  ?  " 
"Waal!"  he  drawled,  affectedly,  "my 
name  will  be  mud  here  soon-^and  I  guess 

I'll  he  safi^r  ;u-ross  the  Cluinnel." 

"  Ah  i  i'hen  bread  wiU  shortly  take 
another  rise?" 

"You  have  struck  it,"  said  Mr.  Hard- 
castle. "But  let's  drc^  shop  and  eat; 
dinner  is  waiting  1 " 

The  millionaire's  dinner  party  was  a 
constrained  and  dreary  function.  A  poor 
conversationalist  himself,  he  nevertheless 
demanded  the  attention  of  all.  I  was  curtly 
presented  to  his  two  younger  daughters, 
pretty  little  girls,  and  his  son,  a  boy  xA  seven. 
Afterwards  these  juniors  did  not  open  their 
lips  except  to  eat ;  but  at  that  i  should  not 
have  been  displeased  were  it  not  for  the 
evident  awr  with  wliich  they  regarded  their 
father.  Mrs.  Hardcastle  chatted  brightly  at 
intervals,  but  her  manner  was  nervous,  and 
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her  talk  entirely  frivolous.  Miss  Hardcastle 
Sftt  like  a  statue,  and  though  she  bowed  to 

me  when  we  met  shr  rpKf)!utc!y  declined  to 
be  drawn  into  conversation,  and  replied  to 
all  my  attempts  with  monosyllables.  Not 
once  did  she  meet  my  eyes. 

After  dinner  the  children  were  taken  awav 
by  their  mother,  presumably  to  bed,  and  as 
the  millionaire  was  called  to  his  office  on 
snmc  hiisincss,  I  was  left  for  a  moment  in 
the  drawing-room  atone  with  Miss  liurdcastle. 

On  impulse  I  approached  her,  and  said, 
"Miss  Hardcastle,  you  (Jisijijirove  of  me  I" 

She  looked  up  stnitl  <],  ami  at  last  our 
eyes  met    "Yes,"  she  said,  "you  know  why." 

"Then  why  do  you  countenance  your 
father's  operations  ?" 

"  I  do  not,"  she  answered,  simply.  "  I 
would  do  anything  to  move  him  from  his 
purpose." 

"Anything?''  I  repeated,  meaningly. 

«  Yes ! " 

*•  But  you  cannot  ?  " 

**No — his  heart — ah,  but  his  heart  is  <^ 
stone ! " 

*'If — ^if  one  were  to  move  that  heart  of 
stone?" 

**  Impossible!" 

"  For  the  sake  of  argument,  say  possible 
— would  you  assist  ?  " 

Her  great  eyes  glowed — "With  my  heart's 

blood  ! "  she  cried. 
"Will  vou  help  me?" 
"No!  " 
"Why?" 

*'  I  do  not  trust  ynu  : " 

Speaking,  she  gave  me  a  glance  so  honest, 
so  disdainful  and  so  melancholy  that  I  was 
cut  to  the  quick. 

"Vou  arc  unill^t  '  "  T  muttered,  angrily. 
But  siie  left  me  like  a  queen  in  coldest 
dignity,  and  I  swore  to  myself  that  I  should 
not  rest  until  she  had  repented  of  her  words. 
But  I  was  ()l)liL;i  rI  tf>  recognise  her  fr.ink 
nobility  of  character,  and  though  1  bitterly 
felt  her  injustice,  I  could  not  think  of  her 
w*ith  anything  but  admiration.  That  night 
1  won  eleven  hundred  pounds  from  Mr. 
Hardcastle.  He  proved  a  bad  loser  and 
parted  with  his  money  with  outspoken  curses 
on  his  hick. 

The  next  week  passed  without  incident  to 
me,  for  I  was  kept  to  the  hotel  by  my 
master's  orders,  although  he  went  out 
continually.  But  they  were  bad  days 
for  Kiigland.  In  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
kingdom  famine  had  attacked  the  poorer 


classes.  People  were  starving  m  hundreds, 
and  already  several  riots  had  occurred.  I 

gleaned  all  my  news  from  the  daily  papers, 
for  Mr.  Daunt,  who  was  maturing  his  plans, 
had  put  on  an  impregiuble  armour  of  reserve, 
and  when  we  met  only  spoke  to  give  me  his 
romniands,  which  were  contained  in  three 
words  :  "  Watch — Usten — pump  1 " 

All  day  long  I  played  the  spy  on  Mr. 
Hardcastlc's  apartments,  mounting  guard 
behind  the  door  of  my  own  room  that  1  kept 
always  slightly  ajar.  Mr.  Daunt  s  fear  was 
that  the  trust  magnate  slunild  slip  away  and 
secretly  leave  England,  and  so  1  was  obliged 
to  scrutinise  every  soul  who  visited  or  left 
his  rooms. 

E\  Lry  evening  I  visited  tlw  magnate  and 
played  cards  with  him,  witming  and  lo^iing 
by  turns.  It  l)ecame  an  established  custom. 
Sometimes  Miss  Hardcastle  remained  in  the 
room  while  we  played,  but  she  seldom  spoke 
to  me,  though  whenever  I  looked  up  I  was 
sure  to  meet  her  uycs.  She  was  wuicliing 
me,  I  think. 

On  the  (•\(iiinc;  of  November  29th  the 
magnate  bade  me  tarewell.  "  I  leave  London 
to-morrow  rooming,"  he  said.  "Perliaps 
you  will  accompany  nu-  ? 

But  I  had  my  orders  from  Mr.  Daunt. 
"Thanks,"  I  replied,  "1  should]  like  to, 
but  I  must  stay  here  yet  a  few  days.  You 
won't  forget  to  look  up  Mr.  Daunt  He  is 
at  the  Hotel  de  Louvie." 

"I'll  not  forget." 

"  You  will  be  accompanied  hf  your  family, 

I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Of  course  !    Good-bye  I " 

We  shook  hands  and  I  made  my  way  to 
my  master's  room.  Mr.  Daunt  was  pacing 
up  and  down  in  a  str.tc  <  if  feverish  excitement. 
But  immediately  he  saw  ine  he  grew  calm. 

"  They  leave  to-morrow  morning,"  I 
announced. 

My  ma<;tt'r  nridd^-d.  "  Good  1  "  he  mut 
tered  ;  '*  tiie  time  has  come  to  act.  W  ail 
here  t "  He  darted  into  his  bedroom,  where 
I  heard  him  stamping  about  for  some 
minutes.  Then  the  door  opened  and  on 
the  threshold  stood  a  figure  that  made  me 
cry  out  with  astonishment.  A  hirsute,  fat 
and  ponderous  Dutchman  ccjnfronted  me  ; 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  great  brown 
bell-topper,  under  whose  rim  peeped  a  wealth 
of  greasy,  yellow  curls.  His  chin  was  sunk 
upon  his  massive  chest.  In  one  hand  lu- 
held  a  large  paper-covered  bundle,  in  the 
Other  he  carried  an  enormou^^  p:pe,  at  which 
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be  drew  composedlf .   His  eyes  blinked  at 

me  through  horned  spectacles  j  his  coat  tails 
almost  reached  the  floor. 

*'  Will  I  do  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Dauni 's  voice. 

"  You  are  an  artist !  "  I  cried,  admiringly. 
"  Your  disguise  is  perfect." 

"  What  is  the  time  ?  "  he  demanded. 

\  glanced  at  my  watch.  ^*F1ve  minutes 
past  twelve  !    What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

My  master  looked  me  in  the  eyes.  "  I  am 
about  to  sacrifice  ray  pnvate  revenge  tor  the 
sakjs  (tf  England,"  he  replied. 

YGod  bless  you,  sir,"  I  cried  in  heartfelt 
admiration.    "  Vou  are  going  to  fight  the 

**  With  its  own  weapons,"  be  said«  smiling 

strangely.  Listen.  My  name  is  Van 
Sommeren,  I  arrived  here  to-night  from 
Amsterdam.  1  have  taken  a  room  down  the 
passage  on  this  floor.  I  am  going  to  it  now, 
but  not  to  sleep.  In  five  minutes  the  hotel 
will  be  on  fire — not  really,  but  on  smoke. 
In  ten  minutes  I  shall  return  here,  giving 
the  alarm  as  I  come.  You  will  rush  out 
and  awaken  your  friends,  the  Hardcastles. 
The  rest  is  for  me.  Now  open  the  door  and 
see  if  the  coast  is  clear  I  ** 

I  obeyed,  trembling  with  excitement. 
"The  corridor  is  deserted,"  I  whispered, 

My  master,  without  a  word,  slipped  out 
and  marched  softly  down  the  passage. 

V. 

I  shut  the  dcx>r  behind  Mr.  Daunt,  and 
sat  down  to  wait  {xsx  the  prescribed  signal, 
my  ner\'es  on  edge.  My  watch  informed 
me  of  nine  lagging  minutes,  but  each  one 
apptered  an  i^e.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  wild, 
but  distant,  cry  : — 

'*  Fire  !    Fire  !    Fire  !  " 

I  rushed  into  the  corridor,  it  was  filled 
with  smoke  and  resounded  with  the  noise  of 
approaching  foot.steps.  "Fire!  Fire!  Fire!" 
screamed  the  voice  of  Mr.  Daunt. 

I  darted  to  Mr.  Hardcastle's  door  and 
thundered  on  the  panels.  Already  the 
huiUiiiip;  was  in  an  uproar.  Mr.  Daunt 
passed  me,  runnmg  like  a  hare  and  screaming 
as  he  ran.  The  door  present!)  opened  and 
a  servant's  frightened  fare  ap|)oared.  .**  Fire ! 
Fire!"  I  shooifd.  **  Awaken  \'our  master 
instantly,  the  iaUics  and  the  children.  I'he 
hotel- is  ablaze ! " 

With  the  .speed  of  magic,  Mr.  >Iardc;islle, 
in  dressing-gown  and  slijifK-TS,  foUowi-d  by  a 
crowd  of  half-clad  clerks,  secretaries  and 
servants,  hurried  out  into  the  corridor.  The 


smoke .  now  was  very  dense  and  choking. 

Figures  loomed  up  through  the  haze  seem- 
ingly double  their  natural  si?e,  and  all  Bedlam 
seemed  to  be  let  loiisc.  1  seized  the  iruhl 
magnate's  arm.  He  seemed  comi^ete^y 
dazed,  and  .stood  like  a  .stcick.  "Your  fiimily t 
Save  the  children  ! "  I  shouted. 

He  uttered  a  choking  cry — "  My  son  ! 
and  hurried  back  into  his  rooms.  A  moment 
later  he  reappeared  followed  by  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Hardcastle,  some  female  servants  and 
his  little  girls.  He  was  carrying  the  boy, 
pressed  convulsively  to  his  breast. 

"To  the  street— to  the  street  !  "  yelled  a 
voice  behind  me,  the  voice  of  my  master. 
A  rush  was  made  on  the  instant  to  the  stair- 
case. Panic  seized  on  all,  and  the  men, 
forgetting  their  manhood,  tied  yelling  like 
madmen,  fighting  and  scrambling  to  escape. 
I  caught  up  Mr.  Hardcastle's  youngest 
daughter  in  my  arms,  and  taking  the  other 
by  the  hand  hurried  after  the  crowd,  closely 
followed  by  Miss  Hardcastle  and  the  magnate's 
wife.  But  the  lights  were  suddenly  extin- 
guished and  an  awful  howl  went  up.  Next 
moment  Pandemonium  reigned  supreme. 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  the  female  servants 
shrieked  and  screamed,  the  children  wailed  ; 
the  men  fit?hting  at  the  staircase  shouted  and 
snarled.  llien  came  a  fearful  lalling 
shambling  sound  and  a  storm  of  curses.  I 
struck  a  match  and  by  its  gleam  beheld  a 
dozen  terror-maddened  men  rolling  down  the 
stairs.  The  staircase  presently  was  clear. 
Lighting  match  after  match  I  guided  my 
protigis  to  the  first  floor  and  then  down  a 
second  flight  to  the  main  hall  of  the  building 
that  openoi  on  the  street  Here  was  gathered 
a  great  crowd  and  the  scene  was  brilliantly 
lit  uj>  Mr.  Hardcastle's  cowardly  servants, 
already  stricken  with  shame,  on  seeing  tiic 
ladies,  came  to  meet  us.  Mr.  Daunt  was 
rot  to  be  seen,  but  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  lying 
on  a  couch,  stunned  and  apparently  insensible. 
His  wife  flew  to  his  side  at  once,  and  I, 
giving  my  charges  to  Miss  liardcastle, 
searched  with  my  eyes  for  the  boy.  But, 
like  my  master,  he  had  vanished. 

Satisfied  of  this,  I  returned  to  Miss  Hard- 
castle and  was  about  to  addre.ss  her  when  a 
hnt.  l  ofTicial  came  running  down  the  stairs, 
and  hailing  at  the  foot,  shouted  out — assuring 
us  that  the  alarm  of  fire  was  false  and  that 
the  smoke  had  Ix-en  caused  l)y  a  mass  of 
chemicals  burning  in  the  grate  of  a  visitor's 
riK>m.  Others  immediately  confirmed  this 
assurance  and  within  a  few  minutes  something 
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like  order  was  restored.  The  manager  there-  \'ery  soon  the  guests  filed  off  to  their 
upon  invited  any  gentlemen  to  visit  the  rooms  again  and  I  had  the  honour  of  escorting 
scene  of  the  supposed  fire  and  give  testimony     Miss  Hardcastle  to  hers.     Her  father  was 


"Mr  boyl    Mr  boy!"  Kruned  the  truit  magnate,  as,  shuddering  riolenUr,  he  buried  hU  face  in  bU  hands. 


to  the  crowd.  I  immediately  volunteered —  carried  before  us  by  his  serv^ants,  still  uncon- 
bcing  glad  to  escape,  and  on  my  return  my  scious,  and  no  one  as  yet  had  missed  the 
bravery  was  cheered  1  boy— not  even  his  mother.     On  bidding 
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farewell  to  Miss  Hardca;stlc  she  nfT<  r<  J  me 
for  tbe  first  time  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  were 
for  Ae  first  time  kind  to  me. 

*'  I  shall  never  forget  your  goodness,"  sbe 
said,  softly. 

I  could  not  reply  because  I  was  over- 
whelmed vith  shame,  and  I  thought,  too,  of 
the  sorrow  she  would  expi  ricnrc  a  little  later. 

There  was  no  rest  for  me  that  night.  I 
iiad  barely  entered  my  room  when  Mr. 
Hardcastle's  secretary  rushed  after  me. 
'I'he  boy  had  been  missed.  I  assisted  in 
the  search  with  him. 

Mr.  Hardcastle's  tale  was  a  wild  one. 
He  had  been  attacked  in  the  dark  while 
carefully  groping  his  way  through  the 
smoke,  and  struck  insensible  as  he  reached 
the  foot  of  the  first  Sight  of  stairs,  and  the 
boy  had  been  wrenched  from  him  by  his 
assailant,  who  then  fled.  Nevertheless,  we 
searched  the  whole  building  room  by  room, 
but  without  result  The  trust  magnate 
rushed  about  oflfering  enormous  rewards, 
and  behaving  like  a  maniac 

I  left  him  at  last  interviewing  the  police 
in  the  office  of  the  hotel.  Morning  had 
already  dawned.  I  found  Mr.  Daunt  seated 
before  the  blazing  asl  estos  gas  fire  in  his 
bedroom,  smoking  a  cigarette. 

He  looked  up  and  said  irrelevantly,  "  She 
is  the  image  of  her  mother,  Granville." 

"  Miss  Hardcastle  ?  "  I  cried. 

"Yesl"  His  of  a  sudden  gleamed. 
"  I  have  a  good  mind  to  marry  her  I " 
be  said. 

I  was  spellbound.  "You — marry  her!" 
I  gasped. 

"Why  not  ?  "  he  answered,  coolly. 

I  shook  my  head.  "  An  incongruity,"  I 
muttered.    "  Where  is  the  boy  ?  " 

"At  the  house  in  Dial  Street,  bound  and 
gagged.  After  stunning  his  fatlier,  I  put  him 
into  an  immense  carpet  bag  and  took  him  to 
Whitechapel  by  stages  in  seven  different 
cabs.    They  will  never  trace  us." 

*'  Poor  child  !  "  I  muttered.  "  What  is 
the  next  step  ?  " 

"After  breakfast  you  must  bid  the  Hard- 
castles  good-bye,  and  then  hey  for  our  new 
home.** 

"Our  new  home,"  I  repeated  stupidly, 
*'  where  is  that  ?  " 

"  At  the  house  in  Dial  Street,  of  course  ! 
Where  are  your  wits?  Considering  Ellen 
Hardcastle^  I  suppose." 

I  started  back  and  looked  him  in  the  eyes. 
*'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  I  cried. 

No.  S5.— Vol.  X.  ad 


"  What  I  say.  Dare  you  tell  me  that  you 
have  met  that  woman  daily  for  a  week 
without  falling  victim  to  her  quiver?*' 

"  Vcs  ! " 

Me  storul  \x\>  and  approached  me,  his  eyes 
glittering — "  On  your  honour,  Granville — 
man  to  man  ! " 

For  the  first  time  I  hesitated.  Something 
possessed  me.  1  wanted  to  repeat  my  pro- 
testation, but  could  not. 

"  You  love  her ! "  cried  my  jealous  little 
master,  in  a  voice  of  fury. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  '* 

A  light  swam  before  my  eyes.  As  in  a 
vision  I  saw  again  Miss  Hardea^tle  as  she 
had  appeared  when  she  said — '*  1  shall  never 
forgot  your  goodness,  Captain  Granville  !  ** 

"  Confound  you ! "  I  cried  suddenly. 
"  Because  you  have  fallen  in  love  at  sight, 
don't  conclude  that  I  am  in  niy  dotage,  too  ! " 
The  evasion  saved  me  further  persecution. 
Mr.  Daunt  hit  1ms  lips,  then  burst  out 
laughing.  "  All  right,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  I'll 
pay  you  for  that.'*  And  to  my  joy  he 
changed  the  conversation. 

VI. 

At  nine  o'clock,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Hard- 
castle.   I  was  admitted  immediately.  His 

wife  and  Miss  Hardcastle  were  with  him. 
He  looked  verj'  ill,  old,  careworn  and 
haggard.  Mrs.  Hardcastle  was  weeping,  and 
even  the  young  lady  seemed  deeply  moved. 
I  hastily  stated  my  business,  anxious  to  be 
gone,  but  the  trust  magnate,  instead  of 
saying  good-bye,  thrust  a  letter  into  my 
hands. 

"  It  came  by  the  post,"  he  said.   "  Read." 

The  ktter  was  undated  and  unsigned.  It 
was  written  in  an  evidently  di^uised  hand, 
and  ran: — 

MoNSTBR,— Your  son  shall^affer  the  same  priva- 
tions  as  the  poorest  wretch  in  Eneland  nntu  you 
loo^e  )  nur  talons  from  the  peoples  food.  Your 
actions  shall  guide  mine. 

"  An  eye  for  an  eye.   A  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

I  looked  at  the  millionaire^  and  marvelled 

to  see  that  his  face  was  set  in  an  expression 
of  inflexible  determination. 
«  What  will  you  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  answered  thrtmgh  closed  teeth.  "  I 
shall  reply  to  that  threat  with  <i(efls,  not 
words.  Look  in  to-morrow  morning  s  papers." 

"  Do  you  leave  London  as  you  intended 
to-day  ?  " 

*•  No." 

F 
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Here  Mrs.  Hardcastle  broke  into  wails. 
"Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy  !  "  she  cried.  "They 
will  torture  him.  They  will  kil!  him!  I 
shall  never  «;e>-  him  alive  aguin  !  " 

Those  cries  pierced  my  heart,  and  though 
the  magnate  silenced  his  wife  with  a  single 
look,  I  could  endure  no  more.  Taking  a 
hasty  leave,  1  hurried  from  the  room,  but  in 
the  {>as.sage  I  encountered  Llien  Hardcastle, 
who  had  escaped  by  another  door. 

She  gave  me  both  her  hands.  "  Help  US  !  ** 
she  said,  and  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

Feeling  a  hypocrite  to  the  core,  I  answered, 
"Yes,**  then  kissed  her  hands  in  reverent 
contrition. 

An  hour  later  my  master  and  1  entered 
our  new  abode,  the  house  in  Dial  Street. 

My  duty  was  to  act  as  gaoler  to  the 
child,  for  Mr.  Daunt's  hatred  (if  the  father 
embraced  the  son,  and  he  refused  to  see  his 
prisoner. 

The  trust  magnate's  son  was  a  bright  and 
winsome  little  lad,  and  he  soon  made  friends 
with  me.  I  treated  him  as  well  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  but  they  were  harsh, 
unhappily  for  him.  It  was  above  all  things 
necessary  to  keep  hts  presence  in  that  house 
unsuspected  by  any,  therefore  each  time  I 
left  him  I  was  obliged  to  gag  the  poor  boy 
and  bind  him  to  the  bed,  but  those  were  his 
only  sufferings.  Mr.  Daunt,  it  is  true, 
ordered  me  to  starve  him,  but  that  I  could 
not  do,  and  fi^r  the  first  time  I  deceived  my 
ma.ster,  and  witliout  remorse. 

The  next  day's  papers  informed  the  world 
that  the  price  of  bread  in  the  United 
Kingdom  wo  ild  ilirnceforth  be  one  shilling  a 
loaf.  Such  was  the  magnate's  stern  reply  to 
the  hidden  enemy  who  had  kidnapped  his 
son.  But  the  fact  that  the  magnate's  son 
ha<l  1)(  n  kidnapped  was  not  publicly 
announced.  I  searched  every  paper,  but 
no  word  of  that  calamity  appeared  in  an). 
Evidently  Mr.  Hardcastle  had  determined  to 
conceal  Ins  domestic  troulile  from  thi^  wnr'd, 
perhaj)s  in  order  to  prevent  ho^je  trom 
entering  the  people's  hearts. 

'I"hr  p-.ililir  historv  of  the  davs  that 
followed  IS  known  to  the  whole  world.  On 
December  2nd,  four  hundred  London 
bakers'  shops  were  closed,  their  owners 
h  iving  been  already  ruined.  On  December 
loth,  riots  occurred  all  over  the  kingdom. 
The  Government  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  trust  magnate,  and  it  is  said 
attempted  to  purrha^c  his  or)mplaisancv. 
On  the  nth  of  that  fatal  month  a  starving 


mob  consisting  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  and  women  invaded  the  West  End,  and 
wrecked  scores  of  shops  before  they  were 
dispersed.  On  the  12th  a  mob  attacked  the 
Hotel  Continental  with  the  frantic  idea  of 
seizing  and  lynching  the  trust  magnate.  The 
military  were  called  out,  and  two  hundred 
rioters  werf  killed  in  the  Strupglf. 

On  the  13th,  surely  the  blackest  day  in 
England's  history,  the  price  of  bread  was 
raised  to  2s.  6d.  per  loaf.  An  arnn d  mob 
attacked  the  Hank  of  England,  and  martial 
law  was  proclaimed  in  London.  On  that 
night  a  return  was  tabled  in  the  House  of 
Commons  stating  that  six  million  jieople  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  in  daily 
receipt  of  Government  relief,  and  that  12,000 
had  actually  perished  of  starvation. 

My  master,  his  prisoner  and  I  had  then 
been  lying  a  whole  fortnight  in  hiding  in  the 
house  in  Dial  Street,  but  though  hi<Men  we 
had  not  been  idle.  Mr.  Daunt  each  day 
privately  communicated  with  the  Govern 
nicnl,  and  forwarded  a  cheque  for  100,000 
for  the  rdief  of  the  starving  poor,  and  each 
night,  too,  we  posted  a  letter  to  the  trust 
magnate  calculated  to  harrow  his  heart  and 
bend  his  will  if  he  possessed  the  feelings  of 
a  father. 

But  at  last  it  became  convincingly 
apparent  that  Mr.  Hardcastle  liad  resolved 
to  sacrifice  his  son  to  his  ambition,  and 
on  December  i6th  we  despaired  to  move 
him.  That  afternoon  we  left  the  house 
and  walked  abroad  together.  The  main 
streets  were  quiet  because  in  die  occupation 

of  the  military,  but  the  >ide  streets,  lant  s 
and  by-ways  were  thronged  with  groarung 
people,  and  were  the  scenes  of  incomparable 
misery.  Business  was  entirely  suspended, 
stores  of  ever}'  kind  were  closed  and 
shuttered,  and  the  tratlic  consisted  entirely 
of  omnibuses  and  hearses,  and  a  few  carts. 
My  master  and  I,  clad  like  ordinary  artisans, 
passed  about  without  exciting  notice,  but  our 
hearts  were  heavy  within  us  at  the  sights 
we  were  obliged  to  witness.  England  had 
already  suffered  at  the  hands  of  one  man 
more  than  she  miciht  !ia\e  done  from  the 
march  of  a  deva.statutg  army  of  invasion. 

At  last  I  turned  to  Mr.  Daunt.  "  Let  us 
go  back  !  "  I  saitl  ;  "  I  can't  bear  any  more  !  " 

My  partner's  face  was  grey.  He  pointed 
to  the  sky. 

"  A  lc.g  !  "  1  tried. 

"  Thank  God  1 "  said  he — and  we  hurried 

homewards. 
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I  shall  never  furget  roy  master's  expres- 
sion when  next  I  saw  his  face.  His  jaws 
M  ere  locked  together,  and  there  was  a  fiend 

in  his  eyes. 

**  Vou  have  a  plan  !  "  I  cried. 

« Dress! "he commanded.  "Dress quickly 
\\\  evetiing  clothes— we  are  about  to  call  on 
Salem  Hardcastle  !  ' 

In  ten  minutes  1  was  ready ;  but  my 
master  took  inucli  longer  to  prepare  himself. 
He  rame  at  ]u>l,  however,  and  if  I  had  not 
known  the  thmg  to  be  irapoi>sible  1  should 
have  thought  Mr.  Hardcastle  himself  was 
before  me.  Even  so  I  could  not  repress  a 
cry,  so  startling  was  the  likeness. 

"To  the  child  1"  said  Mr.  Daunt  "Go 
first  and  remove  his  gag,  but  do  not  free 
liirn!" 

I  did  as  I  was  commanded,  and  the  next 
moment  Mr.  Daunt  entered  the  room.  At 
sight  of  him  the  boy  uttered  an  enraptured 
cry. 

"  Father,  father  !  "  he  shouted. 

Mr.  Daunt  stared  at  his  prisoner  aiul  then 
at  me.  "Traitor!"  he  said.  He  took  a 
lo7^nge  from  his  pocket  nnd  put  it  into  the 
boy's  mouth.  *'  Eat  I "  he  commanded,  and 
the  child  obeyed. 

He  turned  to  me.  "Gag  him  ag^inl" 
I  did  so. 

"  Now  loliow  me  I  " 

Vil. 

Two  hours  later  wc  stood  in  the  [>oreh  of 
the  Hotel  Continental,  having  made  our  way 
thither  through  the  soldiers  by  virtue  of  an 
order  that  my  all-foreseeing  master  had 
prf>riired  from  the  Governmrnt,  for  under 
martial  law  no  one  was  pernntted  to  journey 
from  one  district  to  another  after  nightfall. 

A  company  of  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets 
was  stationed  before  the  doors  of  the  hotel 
—but  these,  on  the  production  of  our  order, 
permitted  us  to  jiass.  The  hotel  servants 
ree(it;ni-,(  <1  us  iiisi.ii,tl\ .  Mr.  Daunt  they 
took  of  course  lor  the  trust  magnate,  and  he 
was  favoured  with  glances  of  open  bate.  We 
elm  hed  the  Stairs  and  marched  straight  to 
Mr.  Hardcastle's  rof)nm,  mv  master  in 
advance.  At  the  first  door  he  knocked  softly, 
and  it  was  opened  by  the  secretary  himself. 
The  man  started  back  in  amazement,  but  my 
master  put  his  fttiir  r  to  his  lips.  ''Hush  1" 
he  whispered — "  rtoi  a  word." 

The  astonished  secretary  stepped  aside 
and  entered  the  anteroom,  closing  the 
door  behind  us.    Two  other  men  were  there. 


evidently  on  guard,  for  they  were  armed  with 
pistols,  i  hey  looked  blankly  surprised  on 
seeing  us. 

*'\\  hereis  niv  wife?"  whispered  Mr.  Daunt. 

"  In  her  room,  sir, '  replied  the  secretary. 

"  And  my  daughter  ?  " 

"I*— I — thought  she  was  with  you  at 
dinner,  sir." 

"  Good.  Stay  here  !  renuit  no  one  to 
enter.    Come,  Granville  I " 

We  advanced  into  the  drawing-room,  which 
was  deserted.  Mr.  Daunt  i  In-ed  llie  door 
of  the  anteroom  and  locked  it  wiiii  infinite 
and  noiseless  care. 

"  I  have  timed  the  matter  well,"  he 
muttered  in  my  ear.    "  Now  for  business !  " 

He  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and 
put  it  at  full  cock.  "  Lead  me  to  the  dining- 
room  !  "  he  commanded — "Softly — Granville 
—softly." 

I  crossed  the  apartment  on  tip-toe  and 
gently  pushed  open  the  proper  door,  which 

was  happily  ajar. 

The  trust  magnate  was  seated  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  Miss  Hardcastle  on  his  left  hand. 
Behind  the  magnate's  chair  stood  a  portly 
butler.  No  other  person  was  in  the  room. 
Miss  Hardcastle  looked  deathly  ill — ^he  was 
toying  with  some  fruit  and  staring  straight 
before  her  with  unseeing  eyes ;  e\  idenily 
dinner  was  almost  over.  1  he  deepest  silen(  e 
reigned.  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  sipping  at  a 
glass  of  some  liqueur.  He  looked  much  the 

same  as  ever,  Imt  there  were  new  lines  graven 
deep  about  his  eyes,  and  his  mask  like  face 
was  disfigured  with  an  unhea!t!i\  yellow- 
tinted  pallor. 

We  stared  at  them  a  while,  onrsi  Nes 
unseen,  then  Mr.  Daunt  drew  back  and 
glanced  at  me.  "I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to 
take  the  girl  as  well,'  he  Imathed.  "You 
must  manage  the  waiter.  .Stun  him  !  Here, 
take  this  ! "  He  handed  me  a  small  leaden- 
knobbed  club. 

I  nodded.  Mr.  Daunt  made  an  urLrent 
sign — and  in  obedience  I  threw  the  door 
wide  open  and  marched  into  the  room. 

"  U  liat,  Granville  !  "  cried  the  maj^nate. 

Miss  Hardcastle's  eyes  dilated  and  her  pale 
cheeks  were  flooded  with  a  sudden  colour. 

"  Captain  Granville  I  ^  she  exclaimed  and 
started  to  her  feet.  They  both  gazed  spell- 
bound at  my  compaTiie.n.  v  hr.  pushinj.;  jtast 
me,  marched  straigiit  u[)  to  tus  enemy  and 
thrust  the  revolver  in  his  face. 

"One  word  of  alarm,"  muttered  my 
master,  "  and  you  die  \ " 
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I  Strode  iij)  to 
the  waiter,  who 
st(X)d  gazing  at  Mr. 
Daunt  in  witless 
astonishment,  and 
struck  him  with 
my  club  above  the 
t  e  m  pie.  He 
uttered  a  gasping 
sigh  and  threw  out 
his  hands,  but  I 
caught  him  ere  he 
fell  and  laid  him 
softly  on  the  floor 
-  where  he  lay 
like  a  log. 

1  stood  up  then 
to  meet  the  eyes  of 
Ellen  Hardcastle 

—  they  regarded 
me  with  horror. 
**  Do  you  want  to 
save  vour  brother's 
life?"  I  asked  her 
quietly. 

She  shuddered 
and  muttered 
"  Yes." 

"Then  trust  me 
and  obey  me,  or 
more  than  he  will 
die  tonight  I  " 

She  swayed  and 
seemed  about  to 
fall,  but  as  I  moved 
to  help  —  she  re- 
covered and,  in 
sheer  horrtir  of  my 
touch,  it  seemed 
to  me,  she  shrank 
away.  "  Traitor !  " 
she  said. 

"  So  be  it  :  I 
mutlereti,  bitterly 

—  '*  God  knows 
you  misjudge  me!" 

1  turned  tlu-n 
to  the  others,  the 
chief  actors  in  the 

drama.      They    were    deathly  silent, 
battling  like  Titans  with  their  eyes. 

What  do  you  want  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Hard- 
t:ast!e  at  last. 

**N  oil  nnist  come  with  me,"  said  my  master. 

Where?' 
"  To  vour  son's  bedside." 
"  And  if  I  refubc  ?  ' 


We  left  the  maicnalc  stranded  in  the  niiildlc  oi  the  ikmiJ,  furioxu  with  rAge. 


but 


"  Vou  die  here  and  now,  and  your  son 
within  an  hour  !  " 
W  ho  are  you  ?  " 

My  master  put  up  his  left  hand  to  his  fare 
and  with  a  swift  movement  removed  boili 
wig  and  moustache. 

"Do  you  know  me  now?"  he  hissed, 
showing  his  teeth  like  an  angry  dog. 
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I  watched  the  trust  magnate  keenly.  After 
a  long  breathless  second  there  came  into  his 
eyes  a  look  of  dreadful  fear  and  hate  and 
perfect  reo^nition. 

"Ohl  Oh!"  he  said,  and  suddenly 
groaned  out  **  My  son,  my  son  I " 

At  that  moment  something  made  me  look 
at  Miss  Hardcastle.  She  was  swaying  to 
and  fro.  1  sprang  forward  and  clasped  her 
in  my  arms.  In  time,  for  she  had  swooned. 
I  bore  her  to  a  couch,  then  forced  myself 
to  leave  her,  for  the  crisis  was  at  hand. 

Will  you  come  with  me  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Daunt. 

The  magnate's  eyes  had  grown  bloodshot, 
his  face  was  the  hue  uf  lead. 
'*  You  will  murder  me  in  any  case." 

No ! " 
"  Swear  it." 

"Ay — by  the  memory  of  Bllen  Greaves. 
I'd  keep  no  other  oath  with  yon.   Now  give 

me  the  pistol  in  your  pocket." 

The  magnate  obeyed,  then  tottered  to  his 
feet    "I  must  get  my  hat  and  coat,"  he 

muttered. 

Mr.  Daunt  laughed  grimly  and  tossed  him 
a  cap.  *'  You  must  do  without  a  coat !  "  he 
said.  "Now  lead  on — and  remember  at 
the  first  sign  of  treachery  I  shall  blow  your 
brains  out." 

VIII. 

But  the  trust  magnate  was  a  beaten  man. 
He  led  us  to  the  anlerooin  and  through  his 
servants  without  a  word,  even  brushing 
aside  his  astonished  secretary,  who  sought 
to  bar  his  progress.  In  the  same  silence  we 
descended  the  stairs,  departed  from  the 
hotel  and  gained  the  street.  A  soldier 
procured  us  a  four  wheeler  and  in  this  we 
were  whirled  off  towards  our  destination, 
along  the  Strand.  After  ftequent  stoppages 
to  satisfy  the  various  sentries  of  the  legality 
of  our  errand  we  passed  through  Whitechapel 
and  entered  the  more  fiunine-smitten  quar- 
ters of  the  dty.  On  leaving  the  main 
thoroughfares  our  progress  was  slower  than 
ever,  for  although  the  fog  had  lifted,  the 
narrow,  ill-lit  streets  were  thronged  with  people 
who  made  wa>  for  US  grudgingly  and  with 
sullen  execrations. 

Here  for  the  first  time  my  master  broke 
the  silence.  *'If  those  people  were  to  learn 
yoTir  name,  my  enemv  "  he  muttered,  "  they 
woukl  tear  you  limb  from  limb." 

Mr.  Hardcastle's  shudderings  shook  the 
carriage,  but  he  ^ke  no  woi^.  The  night 


was  full  of  sighs  and  groans  and  wails.  1  hese 
ruse  to  a  hideous  piicii  at  intervals,  then  sank 
into  an  awful  stillness,  only  to  be  renewed 
again  and  again. 

When  finally  we  reached  uur  destination 
we  had  to  carry  out  our  prisoner,  for  be  was 
half  inanimate.  Mr.  Daunt  ordered  the 
driver  of  the  cab  to  wait.  Once  within  the 
house  he  revived  his  cueiny  witii  kicks,  then 
turning  to  me,  said  curtly,  '*  Wait  here,  but 
when  I  call  brin^;  this  lo\iiig  father  to  witness 
the  tortures  he  has  inflicted  on  his  son." 

We  waited  in  breathless  silence  for  a 
period  that  seemed  interminable.  Once  a 
childish  scream  resounded  through  the 
buildmg ;  afterwards  ail  was  siiU.  Mr.  Hard- 
castle ^ivered  like  a  man  taken  with  ague. 
On  hearing  his  son's  cry  he  threw  out  his 
hands  and  his  lurid  eyes  implored  mine. 
But  I  could  not  pity  him.  "  He  is  only  one 
of  thousands  and  your  victims  all ! "  I  said 
sternly. 

"  Granville  !  "  shouted  my  master  at  last. 
The  trust  nutate  uttered  a  groan  of  relief 

and  tottered  to  the  door.  We  climbed  the 
stairs  and,  guided  by  the  light,  entered  the 
prison  chamber. 

The  magnate's  son  was  lying  silent  upon 
a  plank  bedstead,  covered  with  a  filthy  ragged 
blanket  The  boy  was  either  in  a  drugged 
sleep,  or  insensible  from  pain,  for  his  eyes 
were  closed.  A  dirty  bandage  was  tied  round 
his  head.  His  face  was  that  nf  a  living 
skeleton,  for  every  bone  seemed,  in  the  dim 
candlelight,  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from 
dark  lilue  interlining  eavitli-s. 

My  master  stood  close  beside  him,  holding 
in  one  hand  hb  revolver,  while  his  other  fist 
was  tightly  clenched. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  stood  for  a  moment  spell- 
bound— then  with  a  blood-curdling  shriek 
he  sprang  towards  his  son,  but  at  the  second 
step  he  was  met  with  the  muzzle  of  my 
master's  pistol. 

"Back!"  s.iid  Mr.  Daunt  "Back I 
Back  : 

'*  My  boy  !  My  boy  !  "  groaned  the  mag- 
nate as,  shuddering  violently,  he  buried  his 
&ce  in  his  hands  to  hide  the  fearful  sight 
that  attracted  his  eyes  again.st  his  will. 
*'  Spiire  him  1  For  God's  sake,  spare  him  1  '* 
he  wailed. 

"  Not  until  we  have  come  to  terms." 

"What  do  vou  want  ?" 

"First  you  must  sign  a  paper  that  1  have 
prepared  confessing  your  sole  authorship  and 
guilt  of  the  crime  for  which  I  suffered 
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six-and-twcnty  years  ago."  Mr.  Daunt 
gnashed  his  teeth  and  hissed  out  the  words 

like  a  spitting  serpent. 

The  trust  magnate  bent  his  head  before 
that  storm.    "Yes,"  he  muttered,  "yes." 

"  Afterwards — you  will  return  to  your 
hotel  and  instantly  efface — as  far  as  may  be 
— the  ruin  you  have  caused  in  this  tair  land! 
You  must  pay,  moreover,  by  way  of  fine, 
a  portion  of  your  illgotten  profits — say 
;^4,ooo,ooo — to  the  British  Goveminent 
to-morrow  morning." 

Ah  !  "  The  trust  magnate  raised  his 
head  and  eyed  his  enemy  with  looks  of  fierce 
hate.  But  Mr.  Daunt  returned  his  stare 
with  interest  and  coldly  said :  **  If  you  foil  in 
this  and  if  in  three  days'  time  the  price  of 
bread  has  not  fallen  to  its  normal  level 
your  son  shall  die.  This  I  swear  by  the 
Almightyl" 

"  Bi:t^)-it  afterwards — ^you  will  restore 
htm  to  me  ?  " 

''Only  when  I  am  satisfied  of  your  good 
faith — when  your  cursed  trust  is  dead." 

*'  How  can  I  trust  you  ?  " 

"  As  best  you  may.  Choose,  but  choose 
quickly.  Your  son  has  eaten  nothing  since 
yesterday  at  noon  !  " 

"  I  agree  to  anything  !  anything  !  "  The 
magnate  was  shivering  like  a  leaC  "Only 
give  hira  to  me  I " 

But  my  master,  with  a  cruel  snarl,  raised 
his  pistol  and  drove  the  magnate  before  him 
from  the  room  and  down  the  stairs. 

I  picked  up  the  boy  and,  canying  him, 
followed  them. 

In  the  dining-room  the  trust  magnate 
signed  the  confession  that  my  master  had 
spoken  of  and  imtm  diately  afterwards  we 
left  the  house  and  alt  entered  the  four- 
wheeler,  I  still  carrying  the  child. 

As  the  carriage  started,  .Mr.  Hardcastle, 
in  a  strained  and  intense  voice,  asked — 
"  Where  are  you  going  with  me  ?  " 

"Wait,  and  you  shall  see,"  replied  my 
niast-^r. 

Vox  long  thereafter  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  trundling  of  the  wheels  and 
the  occasional  hrokcn  lamentations  of  the 
famisli  cl  iin|iii!,irc.  .\t  length,  however,  we 
left  the  slums  and  entered  the  Commercial 
Road.  Here  we  were  presently  halted 
by  a  (latrul,  and  my  master  produced  his 
invaluable  order. 

"  How  far  to  the  next  picket  ?  "  he  asked 
the  soldier,  who  returned  him  the  document 

"  Half  a-mile." 


"Thanks  !    Drive  on,"  said  .Mr.  Daunt. 
But  before  a  qtwrter-of-a-mile  was  traversed 

my  master  stopjted  the  carriage,  and  opening 
thedoor  compelled  the  trust  magnate  toaligbt. 

"  I  leave  you  now  to  your  own  devices," 
he  said,  coolly.    "Good-night  to  you." 

"  But  I  have  no  pass.  I  shall  be  arrested  1 " 
cried  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

"Without  doubt,"  responded  Mr.  Daunt, 
"  but  that  is  what  I  wish ;  you  will  certainly 
spend  the  night  in  gaol.  Meanwhile,  we 
shall  make  good  our  escape,  and  cover  our 
tracks  as  well — not  that  I  fear  you,  for  I  do 
not  believe  that  tht  re  is  a  man  in  England 
who  would  raise  his  hand  to  serve  you. 
Whip  up  your  horse,  diiverl" 

We  left  the  magnate  stranded  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  furious  with  rage,  but 
helpless  as  a  babe.  Half-an-hour  later  we 
alighted  at  Trafalgar  Square,  and  dismissed 
the  cabman  with  liberal  tip.  Thence  we 
walked  to  our  rooms  at  The  Colonnade 
Hotel— our  home  whenever  we  were  in 
London. 

Mr.  Vigorous  Daunt  had  not  really 
tortured  the  trust  magnate's  son.  The 
lozenge  which  he  had  obliged  the  child 

to  eat  in  my  presence  contained  a  powerful 
opiate  that  had  induced  insensibility.  For 
the  rest,  the  boy's  famished  and  skeleton-like 
appearance  11  been  produced  by  nothing 
more  terriVjle  than  a  skilful  application 
of  coloured  chalks.  But  that  mummery 
served  its  purpose  well  On  the  following 
day,  December  17th,  Mr.  Salem  Hardcastle, 
to  the  astonishment  and  consternation  of  the 
universe,  placed  the  enormous  sum  of 
;^4,ooo,ooo  at  the  unreserved  disposal  of 
the  British  Government  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  had  most  suffered  by  his  trust — 
and  moreover  he  announced  in  the  evening 
papers  the  immediate  relinquishment  of  his 
infernal  war  against  humanity. 

Two  d<iys  later  Ijread  fell  in  price  from 
as.  6d.  to  3d.  a  loaf,  and  the  Wheat  Trust,  an 
cir^nmisation  the  most  monstrous  and  evilly 
powerful  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
came  to  an  end. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  34th  I 
callL-d,  at  my  master's  romtnand,  on  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  and  intormed  him  that  Mr.  Daunt 
would  deliver  up  his  son  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  but  to  no  other  person.  Miss 
Hardcastle  thereup<  n  accompanied  me  to 
the  Colonnade  Hotel,  and  we  resigned  her 
brother  to  her  care  as  safe  and  well  as  on 
the  day  that  he  had  been  kidnapped. 
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NO  man  better  deserves  to  live  in  the 
grateful  memory  of  jwsterity  than  the 
inventor  of  a  useful  article. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  emphatically 
a  century  of  invention.  It  may  l>e  called 
the  age  of  .steam,  just  as  the  century  which 
is  still  in  its  infancy  will  probably  be  known 
as  the  era  of  electricity. 

To  most  of  us  it  is  hard  to  realise  that 
there  are  still  hundreds  of  people  living  who 
remember  the  opening  of  the  first  railway, 
the  introduction 
of  the  steamboat, 
and  the  invention 
of  telegraphy. 
But  the  vast 
majority  of  our 
readers  were  born 
at  a  date  when 
these  things  had 
become  the  com- 
monplaces of 
daily  life,  and 
so  it  will  be 
interesting  to 
recall  some 
of  the  crude 
and  imperfect 
appliances 
which  were 
ultimately 
destined  to 
bring  about 
a  new  era 
of  method 
and  effici- 
ency. With- 
in the  limits  of  a  short  article  it  will  obviously 
be  only  possible  to  describe  a  few  of  the  most 
important  of  these  immature  cfinlrivanccs. 

At  the  root  of  all  mechanical  work  lies 
the  vital  <]uestion  of  the  source  of  power  or 
energy.  Our  first  ancestors  had  nothing  but 
their  own  muscles  to  rely  ujxm  ;  but,  at  a 
very  early  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
man  learnt  to  utilise  the  .strength  of  animals 
in  his  service.  A  horse,  working  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  will  put  forth 
about  ten  times  as  much  strength  as  a  man, 
while  an  ox  can  work  as  hard  as  eight  men, 
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The  first  British  motor  car. 

William  Murdock,  as&Utant  tu  Jamc<>  Wall,  invented  this  liltle  autonioljilc  at  Redrulh, 
Cornwall,  aV>out  the  year  1785.  Il  wa»  very  small,  and  il»  boiler  only  generated  sufficient 
steam  to  propel  ihc  c»ir  from  one  to  two  milcii.  It  was  u!«cd  by  its  inventor  to  c.irry  fire-irons 
round  the  room.  ^ 


but  at  a  mucli  slower  rate.  A  donkey  is 
only  about  twice  as  strong  as  a  man. 

The  power  of  the  wind  is  probably  the 
form  of  energy  that  was  first  employed  by 
man,  who  .soon  discovered  that  his  primitive 
*'  dug  out  "  was  carried  along  over  the  water 
without  exertion  on  his  part — if  only  the 
my.sierious  force  of  the  air  was  blowing  in 
the  right  direction.  Not  till  some  centuries 
later  was  the  energy  of  the  wind  called  into 
more  general  use  by  means  of  windmills. 

At  a  comparatively  early 
date  the  possibility  of  using 
a  flowing  stream  of  water  as 
a  source  of  f)ower  seems  to 
have  been  recognised,  and 
the  Persians  in- 
vented a  primi- 
tive  type  of 
water-wheel. 

The   use  of 
steam  —  to 
which   the  de- 
velopment and 
progress  of 
modern  com- 
m  e  r  c  e  are 
mainly  due  — 
was  not  dis- 
covered till 
shortly  be- 
fore the 
Christian 
Era.  The 
first  record 
of  its  em- 
ployment 


as  an  agent  for  doing  mechanical  work  is 
found  in  a  book  on  "  Pneumatics,"  written 
by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  abcnit  the  year 
n.c.  1 50.  This  earliest  steam  engine — if  we 
may  use  the  term — was  a  kind  of  reaction 
turbine,  and  consisted  of  a  globular  vessel, 
fitted  with  jets  which  discharged  high 
pressure  steam  into  the  air.  The  reaction 
produced  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
against  these  jets  of  steam  caused  the  globe 
to  revolve  upon  the  pivot  that  supported  it. 

According  to  Hero,  the  ancient  Kgyjuian 
priests,   in   the   practice   of  their  temple 
) 
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niy-.teries,  used  the  pressure  of  steam  for 
making  figures  move,  ami  similar  purposes. 

Strange  to  say,  this  invahialtle  source  of 
power  seems  to  have  heen  entirely  neglected 
till  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  a  few  impracticable  schemes 
were  suggested  by  scientists.  In  1650  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  constructed  a  pumping 
apparatus  which  worked  by  steam,  and  this 
was  the  first  example  of  the  successful 
use  of  the  new  motive  poorer.  From  that 
dale  onwards  the  use  of  steam 
progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Coming  now  10  the  adaptation 
of  power  to  locomotion,  we  find 
that  the  first  self-propelled  vehicles 
were  constructed  to  run  on  ordinary 


Another  notable  ex[)eriment  in  the  propul- 
sion of  vehicles  by  mechanical  means  was 
made  by  William  Murdock,  about  the  year 
17S5,  the  original  model  being  now  in  the 
possession  of  .Messrs.  Tangyes,  Ltd.,  through 
whose  courtesy  we  have  been  permitteti  tc 
photograph  it.  It  was  (]uite  a  small  affair, 
having  a  steam  cylinder  only  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  though  it 
ran  from  one  to  two  miles,  it  could  only 
carry  a  very  trifling  load.  But  it  was 
the  first  British  motor  \eincle. 

In  1827  Sir  (ioldsworthy  (iumey 
constructed  a  steam  coach,  and  three 
years  later  a  regular  service  of  these 
automobiles  [)lied  between  Gloucester 
and    Cheltenham.  Gloucestershire 


The  origioal  maHne  stcim  engine  was  invented  in  1787,  by  Williim  Symington.     It  wm  pUced  on  the  deck  oi  a  pleasure 
boat,  and  propelled  it  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour.    It  wax,  however,  only  in  use  <or  a  rery  short  time. 


roads  and  not  on  rails.  In  other  words,  the 
motor  car  is  older  than  the  locomotive  ! 

The  first  horseless  vehicle  that  would 
work  was  invented  by  Nicholas  Joseph 
Cugnot,  a  French  military  enginet  r,  who 
in  1 763  constructed  a  steam  lorry,  which 
he  brought  out  in  an  improved  form  in 
1770.  It  travelled  on  the  road,  and  had 
a  carrying  capacity  of  four  persons.  Its 
speed  was  not  remarkable,  for  it  only  attained 
a  rate  of  two  and  a-quarter  miles  per  hour. 
As  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  wa.s  only 
sufficient  tf)  keep  it  going  for  fifteen 
minutes,  this  first  automobile  was  of  no 
great  practical  use. 


thus  has  the  honour  of  being  the  pioneer 
county  in  which  motor  vehicles  were  in 
regular  use.  A  little  later  some  of  these 
carriages,  with  an  average  speed  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  and  a  maximum  speed  of 
about  twenty  miles  an  hour,  were  introduced 
into  London. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  automobilism 
would  soon  have  become  general  but  for  the 
short  ^ighted  policy  of  the  Government,  which 
imposed  tolls  upon  mechanically-propelled 
vehicles,  amounting  to  about  twelve  times 
as  much  as  those  paid  by  four-horse  coaches. 
Soon  afterwards  an  .Act  was  passed  which 
limited  their  speed  to  four  miles  an  hour, 
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and  required  them  to  lie  preceded  by  a  man 
witlj  a  red  Hafj.  This  was  the  deatli  blow 
to  the  new  niclh(Ml 


of  locomotion,  \ 
which    made    no  / 


The  "Comet"— which  wm  the  first  steAotboat  to  run  comtnerciallr  in  Europe-  was  built 
in  1811,  and  plied  on  the  Clrdc  between  GUsgow  and  Helensburgh.  She  had  a  speed  oi 
live  knot*,  Md  rati  UU  i8jo,  when  she  was  wrecked. 


until  within  the  past  few  years,  which  have 
witnessed,  not  the  introduction,  but  the 
revival  of  automobilism. 

In  the  meantime  the  advantages,  in  the 
matter  of  easy  running  and  guidance,  of 
providing  railed  tracks  for  vehicles,  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  inventors.  The 
first  attempt  in  this  direction  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  Richard  Trevithick,  who,  in 
1804,  introduced  a  high  pressure  steam  road- 
carriage  specially  adapted  for  working  on  a 
plate- way. 

This  engine  drew  a  load  of  twenty-five 
tons  on  a  line  between  I'enydarran  and 
Merlhyr  Tydvil,  and  was  the  first  to  possess 
really  efficient  carrying  |)ovver.  But  it  wore 
out  the  plates  so  rapidly  that  it  was  a  more 
expensive  agent  than  horse-power,  and  com- 
mercially it  was 
not  a  success. 

Four  years  later, 
the  inventor  ex- 
hibited at  Euston 
Square,  London, 
a  steam  loco- 
motive which  ran 
on  a  circular  rail- 
way at  a  speed  of 
twelve  miles  an 
hour,  and  the 
public  had  an 
opportunity  of 
taking  trial  trips 

for  a  small  payment.  This  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  first  passenger  train  that  ever 
ran. 


In  1825,  the  first  railway  was  opened  for 
public  traffic  between  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton. It  [>ossesse<l  only  one  engine — 
the  '*  Locomotion  '* — which  was  built 
by  Messrs.  R.  Stephenson  and  Co.,  and 
at  first  was  employed  for  mineral  and 

goods  traffic  Very 
soon,  however, 
passingcr  traffic 
was  undertaken 
and  developed 
rapidly.  The 
"  I/x  (HDotion  "  is 
still  in  working 
condition, and  can 
be  seen  at  I  >arling- 
ton. 

The  famous 
"rufling  Hilly"— 
which  is  often 
erroneously  called 
the  first  locomotive  engine  —  had  been 
constructed  in  1813.  at  Wylam  ("olliery,  by 
William  Hedley,  and  continued  to  work 
until  1862,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  George  Stephenson  was  not  the 
original  inventor,  but  only  the  improver,  of 
the  locomotive  engine. 

The  introduction  of  electricity  as  a  motor 
power  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  but 
the  experiments  that  led 
up  to  it  were  made  early 
in  the  last  century.  In 
1831  Faraday  discovered 
that  if  a  coil  of  wire  was 
rotated  near  the  poles  of 
a  magnet,  a  current  of 


n 


Part  of  the  first  needle  tcleicraph,  invented  by  Baron  P.  U  Schilling  in  18J5,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Imperial  Academr  of  Sciences  at  Sl.  Petersburg.  The  signals  were  given  by  the  deflections 
of  the  calvanometer  needle  on  the  right,  which  caused  a  small  disc  to  revolve. 

electricity  was  produced,  and  thus  to  him 
is  largely  due  the  initiation  of  the  long 
series  of  experiments  and  discoveries  that 
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have  gradually  led  up  to  the  present  develop- 
ment of  electrically-driven  machinery. 

About  the  year  1865,  Dr.  Wilde  invented 
the  first  separately-excited 
dynamo.  In  describing  it 
before  the  Royal  Society 
in  1866,  he  said  its  action 
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The  (Irtt  railway  engine  wa»  invented  by  RicharJ  Trevithi^k  in 
1804,  and  was  used  (or  hauling  trucks  at  the  Penydarran  Iron  Works  at 
Merlhyr  Tydvil,  over  a  disUnce  oi  nine  milex.  Its  speed  was  about 
live  miles  per  hour. 


proved  that  a  feeble  current  from  a  small 
magneto -electric  machine  would  by  the 
expenditure  of  mechanical  i)ower  produce 
currents  of  great  strength  from  a  large 
dynamo. 

A  great  advance  was  made 
two  years  later,  when  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone  intro- 
duced to  the  Royal  Society 
the  first  self-excited  dynamo, 
which  worked  with  a  shunted 
field. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
one  of  the  first  practicable 
steam  engines  was  called  a 
"  fire  engine,"  and  was  used 
for  pumping  water  by  steam 
power,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  really 
employed  for  extinguishing 
fires.  It  was  invented  by 
Thomas  Savery  in  1698,  and 
was  found  useful  for  pumping 
water  from  mines. 

In  England,  until  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the 
only  engine  employed  for 
putting  out  fires  was  the  hand 
syringe,  although  a  kind  of 
double  cylinder  manual  fire 
engine  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
described  by  Hero  of  Alexandria  in  the 
work  already  referred  to. 


The  first  British  fire  engine  was  invented 
by  Richard  Newsham,  of  London,  in  1721, 
and  cfmsisted  of  two  single-acting  pumps, 
placed  in  a  tank  into  which  the  water  was 
poured  from  buckets  ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
the  invention  was  modified  to  permit  the 
employment  of  suction  hose  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  engine.  The  pumps  were 
worked  by  men,  with  long  cross  handles,  as 
in  many  of  the  small  manual  engines  still 
used  in  country  places,  but  treadles 
were  provided  by  which  additional 
force  could  be  put  into  the  pumping. 

This  fire  engine  was  exhibited 
before  King  George  I.,  who  ordered 
one  for  St.  James's  I^alace,  and  a 
writer  in  the  London  Magazine  for 
1752  declared  that  Newsham,  by  his 
invention,  had  given  "  a  nobler 
present  to  his  country  than  if  he  had 
added  provinces  to  Great  Britain," 

'I'he  first  steam  fire  engine  was 
constructed  in  London  by  Messrs. 
John  Brailhwaite  and  John  Ericsson, 
1829.      It  was  an   odd-looking  affair, 


m 


consisting  of  a  boiler  and  two  direct-acting 
steam  pumps,  mounted  on  wheels  and  drawn 
by  horses.    It  was  capable  of  throwing  from 


The  first  really  practical  typewriter  was  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Vheatstone 

in  1851,  and  was  designed  for  the  rapid  printing  of  telegrams.  The  depression 
of  the  keys  brought  the  type  under  a  hammer,  which  struck  them  down  upon 
a  long  slip  of  paper. 


thirty  to  forty  tons  of  water  per  hour  to  a 
height  of  ninety  feet.  London — which  has 
more  than  once  shown  a  tendency  to  lag 
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behind  in  matters  of  fire  protection — did  not  at  first 
take  kindly  to  the  new  engine.  It  was  worked 
j;ratuitou.sly  at  several  fires  in  the  metropolis  and  fully 
demt)nstrated  its  efficiency,  but  it  met  with  determined 
opposition  from  the  authorities,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  iS52  that  steam  fire  engines  were  permanently  adopted 
for  use  in  London. 

Turning  now  to  commercial  matters,  we  are 
bewildered  by  the  many  thousands  of  inventions 
that  have  come  into  daily  use,  and  which  have 
cheapened  the  cost  of  production  to  a  degree  that 
would  have  been  thought  utterly  impossible  a  century 
ago.  The  task  of  selection  is  no  easy  one,  and  we  can 
but  take — almost  at  random — a  few  typical  examples. 
Thj  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  one  to  which 

Great  Britain   

owes  a  substantial 
fraction  of  her 
prosperity.  The 
L-arliest  method 


This  prUnitiTC  Kwing  midline  U 
uld  to  MTC  been  made  very  ciirly  In 
lb*  nineteenth  century  by  Clurles 
Kyle,  of  Snowshlll,  near  Evesham.  It 
rest*  on  a  lour-IcKcd  stool,  and  workt 
with  a  tiradle.  Untortunately  the 
needle  and  shuttle  arc  now  mluinK- 


The  first  successful  lock-slltch  machine  was  invented, 
in  1845,  by  Elias  Howe,  and  was  the  first  machine  to 
do  satisfactory  and  permanent  work.  The  clolh  to  be 
sewn  hung  vertically,  and  was  drawn  on  a  strip  of  soft 
metal  into  the  machine. 


The  first  sewing-machine  was  invented  by 
Thomas  Saint,  In  1700.  It  was  of  the  chain-stitch 
type,  working  with  a  single  thread,  and  was 
^peciaIly  designed  lor  sewing  leather. 

of  preparing  the  material  was  to  pull  out 
the  fibres  and  twist  them  with  the  fingers 
into  a  yarn,  the  wisp  of  cotton  wool 
being  supported  at  the  end  of  a  stick 
(Mllrd  a  distaff,  and  the  yarn  when  com- 
pkled  being  wttuiul  (jn  a  reel.     This  was 
necessarily  a  very  slow  business,  and 
the  yarn  or  thread  was  apt  to  vary 
considerably  in  thickness  and 
strength,  though  the  Hindoos 
formerly  pre|)itred  from  it  a  calico 
fully  equal  to  anything  produced  by  our 
modern  mills. 

The  next  step  in  advance  was  the  use 
of  the  one-thread  spinning  wheel,  which 
was  introduced  alM)ut  1530,  aiul  may 
often  be  seen  in  old  country  houses. 
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The  txrWt^X  form  of  tli<:  lifv  nij>liin«  now  so 
lamiliar  in  every  newspiiper  office  -  was  con- 
atrticted  by  Sir  Chjrle»  Whejtstone,  in  1841,  but 
did  not  come  into  Kcnerat  use  at  the  time.  The 
types  were  struck  by  a  hammer,  actuated  by  an 
electro-magnet. 


producing  delicate   results  that 
equalled  by  mechanical  means,  was  at  best  a  slow  and 
laborious  one,  and  in  1790  the  first  attem[)t  was 
made  to  construct  a  machine  that  would  do  the 
work  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity. 

It  was  the  invention  of  'rh()nias  Saint,  a  I^ndon 
cabinet  maker,  to  whom  a  patent  was  granted  for  it. 
This  first  sewing  machine  was  of  the  single" threatl, 
or  chain-stitch,  type,  and  it  embodied  many  of  the 
more  important  features  of  modern 
machines.  The  needle  bar  contained 
two  tools,  the  first  being  an  awl,  and 
the  second  a  needle,  which,  instead 
of  a  hole  at  its  lower  end,  hatl 
a  notch  which  carried  the  thread 
through  the  hole  previously  bored 
by  the  awl.    The  loop  thus  formed 
below    the    niaterial    was  carried 
along  by  a  ratchet  and  held  for  the 
next  loop  to  be  thrust  through  it, 
in    much    the    s;ime    manner  as 
in  the   more  modern  chain-stitch 
machines. 


li  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  out- 
lying islands.  It  greatly  reduced  the  time  taken  in 
t\s  i>ting  the  fibres  together,  but  the  supply  from  the  distalT 
had  still  to  be  kept  up  and  regulated  with  the  fingers. 

The  introduction  of  maclunery  for  cotton  spinning  dates 
rom  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.     In  1769 
Sir  Richard  Ark wright-— whose  niany  inventions  entirely 
revolutionised    the    mdustry  — ■  introduced    his  spinning 
machine,  in  which  the  loose  roving  of  cotton  wool  was  led 
successively   through   four   pairs  of   rollers,  each  pair 
ri  volving  more  (|uickly  than  the  preceding  pair,  so  as  to 
draw  out  the  cotton  to  a  finer  thread,  the  last  jmir  rotating 
more  than  six  times  as  fast  as  the  first.    There  was  also 
an  ingenious  contrivance  for  winding  the  cotton  thread 
e\enly  on  the  bobbins.    This  sj)inning  machine  was  only 
available  for  spinning  hard  and  strong  yarns,  the 
finer  and  softer  ones  being  still  spun  by  hand  until 
the  invention  of  more  |X'rfect  machinery. 

l-'rom  the  manufacture  of  textile  material,  it  is  but 
a  short  .step  to  its  making  up  into  garments,  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  sewing  machine. 

The  original  sewing  machine  was  of  course  the 
needle,  which,  in  the  f<»rm  of  a  rough  bone  style,  was 
in  use  in  prehistoric  days.  The  steel  needle  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  sonte  time  in 
the  sixteenth 
centurv',  and  for 
over  200  years 
the  manufacture 
has  been  carried 
on  at  Redditch. 

The  process 
of  sewing  by 
hand,  though 
have  never  been 


The  original  spinning  machine  wa<t  made  by  Sir  Hlchard  Arkwright 
ill  I7<i<>.  and  was  the  lirst  to  apply  drawing-rollers  to  cotton-spinning. 
The  "roTing"  was  led  succes!>ively  through  four  pairs  ol  rollers, 
which  drew  it  out  to  a  line  thread. 
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The  weakness  of  this  kind  of  sewing 
consists  in  the  fact  that  if  one  stitch  is 
missed,  or  if  one  happens  to  break,  the  whole 
series  ci^mes  undone.  Kxperinients  were 
accordin";!)' made  to  overronie  this  t»bjection, 
and  in  1845  lihas  Howe  introduced  the 
first  successful  lock-stitch  sewing  machine. 

In  this  machine,  the  needle  is  attached  to 
a  swinging  lever,  and  when  its  point  has 
passed  some  distance  through  the  cloth  and 
is  returning,  a  shuttle  which  slides  in  a  small 
trough  passes  through  the  loop  of  thread 
that  extends  from  the  cloth  to  the  eye  of  the 
needle,  so  leaving  the  shuttle  thread  in  the 
loop.  The  needle  then  withdraws  completely, 
and  both  threads 
are  pulled  tight, 
the  needle  thread 
being  in  front  of 
the  cloth  and  the 
shuttle  thread  be- 
hind, both  threads 
crossing  in  the 
hole  made  by  the 
needle. 

The  invention 
of  printing  may  be 
considered  the 
most  epoch- 
making  discovL-ry 
of  modern  times. 
It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  has 
revolutionised  the 
thinking  of  the 
world,  and  has 
proved  itself  the 
most  potent  edu- 
cational lever  tluit 
man  possesses. 
The  revival  of 
learning  and  the 
introduction  of 

printing  were  intimately  associated  with  one 
another. 

Block  printing,  in  which  an  inked  impression 
is  taken  from  a  block  of  wood,  on  which  the 
required  design  has  been  cut  in  relief,  was 
the  earliest  method,  and  was  used  in  Germany 
as  early  as  1423.  At  first  the  necessary 
pressure  was  given  by  rubbing  the  sheet  of 
paper  with  the  hand,  but  screw  presses  soon 
look  the  place  of  this  slow  and  inadequate 
method. 

Printing  from  blocks,  though  capable  of 
giving  fine  .artistic  results,  was  obviously  an 
unsatisfactory  method,  in  that  each  fresh 


block  of  printed  matter  had  to  be  laboriously 
cut  by  hand,  and  after  being  used  was  of  no 
further  service. 

The  invention  of  movable  type,  which 
could  be  re  set  and  used  repeatedly,  first 
made  the  art  of  printing  a  really  practical 
one.  This  took  place  in  Europe,  al)out  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Cut  wooden 
type  seem  to  have  l>een  followed  by  cut 
leaden  type,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  cast 
type.  William  Caxton,  in  1474,  was  the 
first  printer  to  use  movable  type  in  England. 

C'axton's  press  consi^.ted  of  a  stout  wooden 
frame  carrying  two  horizontal  rails,  on  which 
movetl  a  carriage  supporting  the  frame,  or 


The  (lr»t  fJr«-«nglne— which  supmcdcd  tb«  primitive  syringe  was  inTcntcd  by  Richard 
Newiham,  of  London,  in  1721.  and  cootisted  of  two  single-acting  pumps,  worked  by  long 
cross  bandies.   Treadles  were  proyldcd  to  put  additional  force  into  the  pumping. 

"  forme,"  of  set  type,  which  was  inked  by 
dabbing  the  face  with  pads,  whose  surfaces 
had  been  inked.  Hinged  to  the  carriage,  for 
holding  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  printed, 
was  the  tympan,  a  double  wooden  frame 
supporting  a  kind  of  pad  composed  of  layers 
of  blanket  between  parchment.  Attached 
to  the  tympan  was  the  frisket,  a  light 
iron  frame  covered  with  paper,  with  a  hole 
cut  out  of  it  as  large  as  the  forme,  to  keep 
the  edges  of  the  printed  sheet  clean.  The 
tympan  and  frisket  were  folded  down  upon 
the  paper  and  the  forme,  and  the  carriage 
moved  by  means  of  a  revolving  drum  till  it 
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was  brought  under  a  screw-press,  by  means 
of  which  the  paper  was  forced  firmly  down 
upon  the  type,  and  the  printing  effected. 

Printing  machines  are  broadly  divided  into 
three  types  :  platen  presses,  in  which  a  flat 
plate  presses  the  paper  on  a  flat  forme  of 
type  ;  cylinder  machines,  in  which  the  forme 
is  flat,  and  the  platen  cylindrical  ;  and  rotary 
machines,  in  which  both  forme  and  platen 
are  cylindrical. 

Platen  presses  date  from  1507,  and  were 
continually  being  im- 
proved down  to  the  ^^"^  1 
close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  third 
Earl  of  Stanhope  in- 
vented the  iron  press 
which  still  bears  his 
name.  This  press  was 
the  first  that  really 


Th<  original  hand  prinHnf-pr«s»— as  used  by  Caxton  at  Westminster,  in  1474— consisted 
of  a  wooden  (rarne  carrying  a  pair  of  liorizontal  rails,  on  which  a  carriage  ran,  supporting 
the  •*  forme"  of  composed  type.  The  type  was  inked  by  the  two  round  pads,  resting  on 
pegs  on  the  frame,  and  the  paper  was  pressed  down  by  a  hand-lever. 


worked  in  a  reliable  and  satisliictory  manner. 

Printing  on  the  flat  is  t)f  necessity  a  very 
slow  business,  but  it  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenthcentury  that  any  very  marked 
advance  in  speed  was  made.  In  1811, 
Frederick  Konig — a  (ierman  who  had  settled 
in  England — patented  a  machine  with  a 
platen  cylinder,  tapes  and  inking  rollers. 
'I'hrce  years  later,  the  Times  newspaper  was 
printed  by  such  a  machine  at  the  rate  of 
1,100    sheets   per    hour,    increased  soon 


afterwards  to  1,800  sheets.  Konig  next 
constructed  a  machine  in  which  the  paper 
followed  an  S-shaped  path,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  printed  on  both  sides,  or 
perfected." 

Professor  Edward  Cooper  and  Mr.  Augustus 
Applegarth  subsequently  introduced  the  flat 
distributing  table  and  improved  the  inking 
arrangements.  A  machine  made  by  them 
for  the  Times  office  is  .said  to  have  produced 
as  many  as  5,000  single  sheets  per  hour. 

The  first  rotary  machine  that  gave  satis- 
factory results  was  invented  by  ('ol.  R.  M. 
Hoe,  of  New  York,  and  introduced  into 
England  in  1857.  The  famous  "Walter" 
press  came  nine  years  later,  and  since  that 
time  many  most  important  improvements 

have  been  incorjx)- 
rated,  until  at  the 
present  day  a  news- 
paper press  will  print 
on  both  sides,  cut, 
fold,  paste  or  stitch, 
and  count  in  do/ens, 
with  such  speed  that 
the  eye  cannot  follow 
the  details  of  the 
operation. 

Closely  connected 
with  this  subject 
comes  the  printing 
machine  that  stands 
on  the  table  of  every 
up  to-date  business 
man  —  the  type- 
writer. 

As  early  as  1 7 14, 
Henry  Mill  patented 
a  machine  for  im- 
pressing letters  on 
paper  as  in  writing  ; 
but  as  no  i)articulars 
or  drawings  of  this 
first  attempt  at  a 
typewriter  are  novf 
in  existence,  it  is 
impossible  to  say 
what  it  was  like.  The  first  typewriter  of 
whose  working  we  have  any  knowledge,  was 
a  contrivance  for  enabling  the  blind  to  write, 
and  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Littledale,  of  York, 
in  1844.  The  machine  had  a  set  of  wooden 
type  in  a  slide,  so  arranged  as  to  be  brought 
one  by  one  beneath  a  hammer,  which  struck 
them  df)wn  on  the  paper  and  so  produced 
an  emlx>ssed  character. 

Other  attempts  were  made  in  the  same 
direction,  and  in  1 85 1 ,  Sir  Charles  \Yheatstone 
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The  ornjlnjl  phonogriit^  WJS  invented  by  Mr.  Thcm.l^ 
Edlion  in  1877.  The  croovcd  drum  wu  covered  with 
tinfoil,  which  recelTcd  the  imprcuion*  nude  bf  a  needle 
fixed  on  a  delicate.  vibratiDK  fl'tc  of  metal. 


little  use  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
correspondence. 

The  first  typewriter  that  really  met  the 
need,  and  achieved  success    when  placed 


designed  a  typewriter  for  the  rapid  printing  by  Messrs.  E.  Remington  and  Sons,  of 
of  telegrams.  It  had  a  key-board  some-  New  York,  and  in  an  improved  form  is 
what  like  that  of  a  j)iano,  and  printed  on  still  known  by  the  name  of  this  firm.  Its 
a  long  strip  of  paper.    There  were   thirty     gcticral   appearance   and    construction  are 

keys,  of   which    twenty-nine    were  for  

printing  capital  letters,  and  the  remaining 
one  was  a  space  key. 

The  type  was  mounted  on  flexible 
tongues  of  metal,  resembling  the  teei  i 
of  a  comb,  so  arranged  that  when  oii' 
of  the  keys  was  depressed,  the  require 
type  was  brought  under  a  hammer,  whic; 
then  delivered  a  blow,  causing  the  typi 
to  be  brought  down  upon  the  strip 
of  jiaper.      As  the  key  rose  after 
being  depressed,  a  friction-grip  caught 
the  strip  of  paper  and  brought  it  forwar 
through  the  space  of  a  letter.  The  chid 
objection  to  this  early  typewriter  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  only  capable  of 
printing  upon  a  long  tape-like  strip  of 
paper,  an  arrangeuicnt  which,  though  con-     so  familiar  as  to  need  no  description.  The 
venient  for  taking  down  telegrams,  was  of     majority  of  the  machines  now  in  general  use 

are  more  or  less  imitations  of  it. 

'i'he  phonograph — which  may  be  called  a 
machine  by  which  the  voice  is  made  to 
print  its  own  utterances — was  first  invented 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Edison  in  1877, 
and  in  its  curliest  form  was  a  very 
simple  affair. 

It  consisted  ot  a  brass  drum 
carried  on  a  screwed  shaft.  The 
surface  of  this  drum  was  traversed 
by  a  narrow  groove,  like  the  thread 
of  a  screw,  and  was  covered  with 
tinfoil.  On  one  side  of  the  drum 
was  a  tuljc,  closed  at  the  nearer 
end  by  a  delicate  metal  plate, 
laving  in  its  centre  a  projecting  pin. 

As  the  drum  rotated,  and  the 
r»perator  spoke  into  the  tube,  the 
sound  waves  set  up 
by  his  voice  caused 
the  plate  to  vibrate, 
and  this  in  turn 
caused  the  pin  to 
make  a  series  of 
slight  indentations 
on  the  tinfoil.  Hy 
reversing  the 
process,  the  sounds 
were  found  to  be 
reproduced. 

The  weakness  of 

upon  the  market,  was  invented  by  C.  Latham  this  machine  was  that  the  impressions  on  the 
Slioles  and  Carlos  Glidden,  It  was  manufac-  tinfoil  were  not  of  a  durable  nature.  This  has 
fured  and  introduced  to  the  public,  in  1875,     been  overcome  by  adopting  a  wax  cyhnder. 


The  dynamo  wa*  invented  In  ie(>5,  by  Dr.  Wilde,  and  two  years  Later  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone 
brought  out  the  instrument  shown  above,  which  was  the  first  self-excited  dynamo,  working 
in  a  shunted  field. 
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Th:  lirst  slc:ni  lir;  engine  invented  in  la^o  wju  worked  gratuitously  *\  scvenl  fires  in  the 
metro;  olis  with  excellent  results,  but  met  with  determined  ot<f>osition  irom  the  authorities, 
who  did  not  permanently  adopt  the  new  invention  till  iSsi. 

Tlic  invenlion  of  the  electric  tele^rapli 
dates  from  1816,  when  Sir  Francis  Ronalds 
succeeded  in  conveying  signals  to  a  distance 
by  discharging  a  current  of  frictional  electricity 
along  an  insulated  wire.  He  brought  his 
discovery  to  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty, 
who,  with  singular  lack  of  prescience, 
pronounced  it  "  wholly  unnecessary,"  and 
the  inventor  proceeded  no  further  with  his 
experiments. 

The  first  practicable  needle  telegraph 
instrument  was  the  invention  of  Baron  1'.  L. 
Schilling  in  1825,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
ImpcriaLVcademyofSciencesatSt.l'etersburi;. 
The  receiver  part  of  the  instrument  consisted 
of  a  galvanometer  with  a  horizontal  needle 
suspended  by  a  silken  thread.  This  needle 
Carried  above  it  a  disc  of  paper,  painted  black 
on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  and  by 
its  deflection  to  right  or  left,  the  signals  were 


made,  letters 
and  words  be- 
ing indicated 
by  various 
combinations 
of  these  turns 
of  the  needle, 
which  alter- 
nately brought 
the  black  or 
white  side  of 
the  disc  to  the 
front. 

Closely  con- 
nected w  i  t  h 
telegraphy 

comes  the  tape  machine,  which  is  now  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  efiuipment  of  every 
up-to-date  newspaper  ofilice.  I'he  earliest 
form  was  jxitented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone  in  1 84 1,  though  it  did  not  at  the  time 
come  into  general  use. 

It  is  in  time  of  war  that  the  tape  machine 
works  the  hardest,  and  this  turns  one's 
thoughts  towards  guns  and  ammunition. 
Modern  warfare  has  been  revolutionised  by  the 
invention  of  wcjiipons  of  precision,  especially 
of  the  magazine  order,  high  among  which 
stands  the  Maxim  gun,  the  original  form  of 
which  was  invcnte<l  by  Sir  Hiram  .Maxim, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  permission  to  take 
the  photographs  with  which  this  article  is 
illustrated. 


The  first  cylinder  printing:  machine  was  invented  in  1811,  and  seven  years  later  was  introduced  in  the 
improved  fona  shown  above.   It  printed  both  sides  of  the  paper  in  one  operation. 
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All  Prizes  are  payable  la  Cash,  and  have  already  been  deposited  at  the 

Bank  of  England. 


First  Prize  ^500  Cash  Down. 

lOO  Prizes  of  £5  each. 


PROFITABLE   EMPLOYMENT  FOR  SPARE  TIME. 
ClK  Condon  magazine's  Rcid  Skill  Conltst. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  for  a  feature  that  will  at  the  same  lime  yield  pleasure  and  profit, 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  a  Skill  Contest  in  which  every  reader  of  The  London  Macjazinl 
is  invited  to  join. 

t\s  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  above,  a  large  numlxir  of  those  who  enter  must  inevitably  fin<l 
themselves  considerably  the  richer  by  so  doing.  There  are  few  people  so  well  off  that  the  princi|xil 
prize  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  very  welcome  windfall.  Probably  no  reader  would  find  it  difliculi  to 
devise  his  or  her  own  means  of  using  either  of  the  awards.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  could 
not  be  done  with  the  First  Prize  of  £yx3  (five  hundred  pounds).  It  probably  represents  several  years'  income 
of  thousands  of  those  who  read  these  lines.  It  would  enable  the  recipient  of  a  salary  to  start  in  business  fur 
himself  or  herself,  and  even  the  prosperous  business  man  or  woman  would  find  it  useful  in  enlarging  his  or 
her  business  and  making  it  more  prosperous.  With  a  balance  of  ;^500  at  the  I?ank  the  prospective  bridegroom 
could  see  his  way  clear  to  secure  a  house  and  home  of  his  own,  while  the  same  sum  would  provide  a 
handsome  dowry  for  any  prospective  bride. 

Now  the  sums  enumerated  above,  making  in  all  ;^l,000,  arc  lying  at  the  Bank  of  England  awaiting 
claimants.  These  will  probably  l>e  recruited  from  among  those  who  read  these  lines  to-day.  Why  should 
not  one  fall  to  you?  The  sums  are  to  l>e  the  rewards  of  ingenuity  and  skill,  but  in  reality  the  means  by 
which  they  are  to  be  secured  represent  simplicity  itself.    This  is  how  the  prizes  are  to  he  won  : — 

On  the  following  two  pages  appear  a  number  of  little  pictures.  These  represent  hidden  names  of 
books  und  authors.  Below  we  give  two  examples.  The  task  we  set  our  readers  is  to  <liscover 
what  these  names  of  books  and  authors  arc  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  consult  their  friends 
and  relatives. 

This  is  only  the  first  list.  Another  list  will  ap{)ear  in  TiiE  London  Maoazink  each  month,  and  the 
reader  who  succeeds  in  deciphering  the  greatest  number  of  these  Puzzle  Pictures  will  secure  the  First  Prize 
of  ^^500. 

READ   THESE    RULES  CAREFULLY. 

I'niler  each  picture  write  the  name  of  the  >>ook  or  author  you  think  it  represents.  Leave  blank  any  that  you  caiiiiot 
decipher.  Pruhably  no  one  will  succeed  in  5iolvinK  them  ull.  l>o  not  send  the  lists  singly.  Keep  them  until  the  set  i»  tompiete 
and  we  announce  the  date  for  servding  in.    Kver)-  inc(nl>rr  of  a  family  <-.-in  send  a  set  ufMilulions. 

The  Kir^t  Prize  of  £yio  will  co  to  the  competitor  who  sends  in  the  most  correct  set  of  solutions,  and  ^bc  competitors  sending 
in  the  next  luo  most  correct  sets  will  be  awarded  prixes  of^^i^  each. 

If  aiiyone  introduced  this  contest  to  your  notice,  get  him  or  her  to  write  his  or  her  name  and  address  in  the  sjrace  appciring 
at  the  foot  of  the  list.    The  person  whose  ii.inie  apjw.irs  in  this  space  on  the  winner's  list  will  receive  an  award  ot  £ta. 

The  correct  solutions  are  known  only  to  the  Kitiior  of  Tin:  I.osimin  Ma<.a/ine.  No  one  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
office  or  members  of  the  staff  will  be  al1owe<l  to  l  omiJelc. 

In  the  event  of  lies  the  priies  will  be  di\°ided. 

The  Editor's  decision  on  all  matters  connected  with  this  <-<>mpeliti<in  must  be  considere^l  as  final. 

The  ofler  is  made  by  The  London  Magazi.ne  alone,  and  the  contest  is  not  connected  in  any  way  w>th  any  other  magazine 
or  journal. 

AUTHOR  EXAMPLE.  BOOK  EXAMPLE. 


Name  and  | 
Address  of 
Competitor  ) 


OUR  NEIV  COMPETITION'. 

FIRST  LIST. 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  EYES. 

impractical  article,  revts«cl  and  asiproved  by  on«  of  the  l«aclin^ 
oc«ilist*opticianB  in  L,onAon,  for  preserving  tHe  siiflkt. 


LONG  before  iXiguerre  (iiscovcred  the 
possibility  of  taking  photogra])hs  by 
the  action  of  light  on  a  sensitive  plate,  every 
living  creature  —  save  some  of  the  very 
lowest — had  l)een  unconsciously  practising 
the  art  every  day  of  its  life  ! 


ft)r  the  purpose  of  more  ready  movement 
and  adjustment.  Just  as  the  camera  is  lined 
with  black  to  avi»id  accidental  refkrtions,  so 
the  interior  darkness  of  the  eye  is  apparent 
to  anyone  who  looks  into  the  pupil,  which 
for  this  reason  seems  to  be  quite  black.  The 


Hold  this  dufrjm  cl  a  clock  dial  two  fed  (rem  the  Uct  and  examine  it  with  each  eye  in  htril.  In 
periect  vision  all  the  while  tine*  will  be  Men  with  equal  disttnclness;  but  if  tnf  appear  blurred  cr 
tinted,  a«ti|pnatism  if  present. 


Speaking  in  popular  language,  the  eye  is 
nothing  more  than  a  tiny  photogra])liir 
camera,  infinitely  more  delicate  and  perf«.<  t 
than  the  finest  instrument  to  be  found  in  the 
modern  studio. 

The  eye  corresponds  in  every  way  with 
the  camera,  save  that  it  is.  glolml.ir  in  shaiJc 


photogra|)her  regulates  the  amount  of  light 
that  he  desires  to  enter  the  camera  by  means 
of  stops  or  diaphragms — small  apertures  o( 
various  sizes — and  in  the  eye  wc  find  a  similar 
device  in  the  form  of  a  «  ircular  curtain, 
called  the  iris,  having  an  a|K-rture  which  can 
be  enlarged  or  contrat  ted.    This  is  visible 


(    loo  ) 
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as  a  coloured  band  around  the  pupil,  whose 
aperture  is  seen  to  be  small  in  the  sunshine 
and  large  in  a  dull  light.  Bv  standing  heroro 
a  mirror  and  alteiuaicly  appruactiing  and 
withdrawing  a  lighted  candle,  the  changes  in 
the  size  of  the  ajicrtnre  ran  be  L-asily  watched. 

But  although  the  eye  and  the  camera  so 
closely  correspond  in  general  structure,  yet 
there  is  a  vital  distinction  between  them. 
The  eye  "^ees.  but  the  camera  does  not. 
J  "he  latter  is  non-sentient,  and  merely  receives 
and  records  one  definite  impression  received 
on  the  sensitised  plate  during  the  time  that 
it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  l  ite 
eye  does  much  more.  It  not  only  receives 
on  the  retina— corresponding  to  the  sensitive 
plate — nn  endless  series  of  impressions  of  all 
that  goes  on  within  its  field  of  view,  but  it 


colour,  it  18  evident  that  we  should  get  a 
reproduction  of  the  emlwroidered  picture.  In 

much  the  same  way  the  oj)tic  nerve  ronveys 
to  the  brain  the  impressions  received  on  the 
retina.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  the  brain,  and 
not  the  eye,  that  sees. 

Now  it  is  evident  to  any  thoughtful  person 
that  the  more  delicate  the  machine,  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  keeping  it  in  good 
order.  Cleanliness  and  tare  are  all-impor- 
tant in  .such  a  case. 

The  eye  will  soon  become  impaired  if  not 
properly  cared  for.  The  lens  must  be  kept 
clear  and  perfect,  the  adjusting  muscles  must 
be  in  good  working  order,  the  retina  must 
retain  its  sensitiveness*  and  the  optic  nerve 
must  convey  its  messages  to  the  brain  with 
the  utmost  speed  and  accuracy.    Nature  har 


It  you  c4u  4ee  these  lines  wi.h 
e^ual  sturpness  T"u  have  trxje! 
lent  light,  but  if  they  ^fpiir 
Mumd,  or  Ik*  nut*  look  ttated^ 
yott  ««  mfttnac  ttcm  aMf 


telegraphs  them  to  the  eye  in  the  (orm  ot  a 
continuous  stream  of.  visual  information. 

The  optic  nerve,  which  <i.nii.  cts  the  t  \e 
with  the  brain,  is  the  telegraph  wire  along 
which  a  constant  stream  of  impressions  is 
conveyed. 

How  this  is  accoin(>li-li<  <1  is  illti^^tratcd  in 
the  following  manner.  Suppose  we  have  in 
a  frame  an  embroidered  picture,  composed 
of  a  vast  number  of  stitches  in  coloured  silks, 
and  that  from  the  b.ick  of  each  of  these  .stitches 
a  wire  passes,  which  is  cajjable  of  telegraphing 
its  particu!  ir  colour.  Let  all  these  wires  be 
combined  into  n  cable  which  passes  into 
another  room,  where  the  wires  arc  spread  out 
and  arranged  in  a  frame  corresponding  to 
that  at  the  other  end.  If  each  wire  then 
simultaneously  telegraphed  its  own  point  of 


provided  for  ail  necessary  repairs  and 
lubrication,  and  we  have  only  to  co-operate 
with  her  in  order  to  retain  our  sight  in  fuU 

efficiency. 

AVe  are  not  forgetting  that  the  eye  is 
liable  to  sundry  troubles  which  are  not  due 

to  neglect  or  niisusc  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  and  which  call  for  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  oculist  and  surgeon  for  their 
removal.  But  in  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  cases  of  deft'ctive  vision,  the  fault  lies 
largely  or  wholly  with  the  patient  himself. 

One  of  the  commonest  causes  of  failing 
sight  is  overstrain.  In  many  ca-^es  this  is 
due  to  neglect  to  wear  spectacles  when  the 
condition  of  the  eye  calls  for  it — a  matter 
about  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
presently — but  there  are  scores  of  cases 
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where  glasses  arc  not  needed,  but  simi)ly  the 
exercise  c)f  a  little  care  and  coninuin-sense. 

KverylK>dy  knows  what  it  is  for  the  eyes  to 
Ih^  tireti  and  ache,  but  not  cverybotly  has 
the  com  men  sense  to  take  the  hint  so 
conveyed.  Obviously  the  wise  course  is  to 
rest  the  eyes  when  tiiey  tell  us  that  they 
arc  feeling  overworked.  Sonietinus 
they  are  siniply  giving  us  a  hint  that 
we  have  sat  up  reading  (luile 
enough  and  that  it  is  time  to  g 
to  bed.  As  a  general  ruK-. 
when  the  eyes  grow  timl 
the  whole  body  will  Ix 
the  better  for  a  rest.  A 
In  all  cases  of  eye-  *^ 
f  a  t  i  g  u  e,  the  most 
effective  remedy  is  rest. 

Should  the  eyes  become 
slightly  inflamed  and  sore  from 
fatigue,  cold  wind,  or  getting 
particle  of  dust  in  them,  a  si 
measure  is  to  bathe  them  with  a  little 
cold  water.  A  wet  com{)ress  worn  all 
night  will  often  work  wonders.  But  if  these 
plain  remedies  fail  to  remove  the  trouble 
within  twenty-four  hours,  medical  advice 
should  be  obtained  without  delay,  for  the 
most  serious  consequences — including  blind- 
ness —  often  result  from  the  neglect  of 
comparatively  trifling  ailments. 


sensitive  and  easily  injured.  It  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  mischief 
that  may  be  done  by  applying  a  powerful 
drug  to  an  eye  whose  condition  is  unsuited 
to  its  action. 

I^idies'  veils  have  much  to  answer  for  in 
the  matter  of  causing  fatigue  and  inflammation 
It  is  true  that  they  help 
he  glare  of  the  sun  and 
interce])!  insects  and  dust, 
I  shielding  the  eyes  from 
:old  wind,  but  at  the  same 
ne  it  has  bi*en  proved 
time    and    again  that 
the  habit  of  looking 
through  fine  network 
has  an  injurious  eftert 
])on    the    vision.  This 
specially  the  case  if  the 
veil    is  made   of  any 
description   of  beaded 
or  sjH)tted  material. 

The  ever  -  increasing 
popularity  of  the  bicycle, 
and  more  recently  of  the  motor-car,  is 
responsible  for  many  cases  of  eye  trouble 
arising  from  dust,  flies  and  cold  wind. 
Riders  who  delight  in  high  speed  should 
always  protect  their  eyes  by  wearing  goggles 
with  side-guards  of  silk  or  fine  wire.  mesh. 
If  the  glass  is  slightly  tinted  it  is  an  advantage, 


this  jrran|{«in<nt  of  parallel 
es  ccnfuMs  and  lirei  the  <yes 
after  gazing  at  it  fixedlf  fcr  a 
few  seconds,  your  eyes  are  more  or 
le«s  astigmatic  and  you  should  seek 
advice  fcr  them. 


Hut  beware  of  quack  nostrums,  of  which 
hundreds  are  now  upon  the  market.  Some 
of  them  are  simply  useless,  but  others  are 
distinctly  injurious  in  unskilled  hands.  The 
diseases  of  the  eye  are  numerous  and  very 
complex,  and  the  organ  itself  is  extremely 


as  the  glare  of  the  sun,  especially  when  riding 
over  chalk  roads,  is  often  extremely  trying. 
Many  pet>ple  find  tinted  glasses  equally 
useful  when  travelling  in  the  snow. 

Hy  far  the  majority  of  cases  of  overstrained 
eyes  arise  from  bad  habits  when  reading. 
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sik;lit  -or  perhapt  loss  of  u^rful  vision.  Tlir  f^irlier  Oirvr  refrAclUc  trouUct 
arc  aticmlcd  to,  the       puu crfut  the  len:>  that  lus  to  be  wonu  lliB  allows 


Xo. 


An  extremely  common  mistake  is  to  sit 

facing  the  lamp  at  niglit.  I  he  result  is  that 
the  full  glare  t)f  the  light  falls  upon  the 
unprotected  eyes,  while  the  book  is 
illuminated  in  a  less  degree.  Then  the 
eyes  arc  fatigued,  am!  at  the  same  time 
the  letterpress  is  seen  through  a  glare  which 
renders  it  less  distinct. 

The  conrect  position  is  to  sit  with  the 
liglu  behind  one,  so  that  it  "xhitu  s  ditr  - ily 
over  the  shoulder  upon  the  book,  while  the 
eyes  are  in  complete  shadow.  Many  persons 
prefer  a  light 
above  the  head, 
in  which  case  the 
eyes  are  to  some 
extent  protected 
by  the  brows  and 
eyelashes. 

When  it  is  un- 
avoitlable  to  have 
the  light  in  front 
— as  is  often  the 
case  in  business 
offices,  where  two 
rows  of  derks  sit 
facing  one  an- 
other the  light 
should  be  placed 
as  low  down  as 
practicable,  and 
fitted  with  a  siiade 
so  adjusted  as  to 
protect  the  eyes 
from  tlie  direct 
rays,  tailing  this, 
a  light  shade  can 
be  worn  over  the 
eyes,  a  rid  attached 
to  the  licad  with 
spring  clips. 

Schoolchildren 
are  sadly  addicted 
to  crouching  over 
their  lessons,  with 
the  light  brought 
as  close  to  their  faces  as  possible.  This 
not  only  causes  short  sight,  but  tends 
to  impair  the  ^isic)n  generally.  Everyone 
should  sit  well  back  when  reading,  and  hold 
the  book  at  a  convenient  height  and  angle. 

It  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  caution 
people  aqain<;t  readint^  when  the  li^ht  is 
lasuUiciLUL,  but  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  economical  folk  postponing  the 
lighting  of  the  gas  till  long  ■<i\wx  it  is  n-  <  dt  d, 
and  trying  to  read  by  firelight,  or  with  the 


\o.  I. — Pearl. 


book  held  close  to  the  window  pane.  Over- 
strained eyes  and  imp<iired  vision  are  the 

inevii.il-le  results  of  such  false  econonn 

Anoliier  very  mi:>chievous  practice  is  to 
read  small  print  in  the  train  or  omnibus. 
Not  only  is  the  light  ottrii  insutlicienl,  but 
the  shaking  of  the  vehicle  causes  the  lines 
to  dance  before  the  eyes,  which  are  over- 
ta.\ed  in  the  endeavour  to  distinguish  the 
words  amid  tlic  u-  tKral  blur  on  the  page, 
i  his  can  to  some  extent  be  remedied  by 
holding  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  card  on 

the  page,  so  as 


■I'lr  Ii:ivr  .1^' liiivt  t':r  iivt*       ,.'1  1  . -'^i  ITI ll .if- 11 .  1- 1  liy 


No.  2. — Xonpareti. 


-Prri'kr. 


a  margin  fur  future  chaiigcii.  Bui  it  ii>  in  view  of  the  abnormal 
deviation  Iron  ihe  healthy  eye  which  must  come  as  we  advance 

N«.  4. — Bonrgeois, 

ill  life  tli.it  the  judicious  use  of  glasses  is  of  so  much 
importance,  preventing,  as  it  docs,  congestive  stales  of 

No.  5. — Small  Pica. 
the  eye,  which  tend  to  morbid  changes,  ending 

No.  6. — Rm, 

it  may  be,  in  glaucoma,  or  cataract 
No.  7. — Gf*«^  Primer. 

The  wearinir  of  shades  over  the 


No.  S.- 


DouhU  PU  a. 


both  eyes:  better  that 


la  pcHcel  vtalon,  tte  nnalldl  trpc  ilwuU  mtf  wttlwttl  dUfteylty  at « 
dMracc  ct  ftikoi  taekca.  II  thU  cnuiot  be  imt,  wllable  tpcciacln 
slwuUI  te  obUtacd  wlttiout  4ebf. 


to  cover  the  line 
below  the  one 
being  read.  This 
reduces  the  a|)- 
parent  blur  by 
about  a  third,  but 

the  betti  :       ll.:  ill 

is  not  to  ;iti(_niiu 
to  read  small  type 
when  travelling. 

Persons  whose 
eyes  have  any 
tendency  to  be- 
come weak  should 
never  sleep  with 
their  faces  turned 
towardsawindow, 
especially  if  it 
catches  the  early 
momingsun.  Not 
only  is  sleep  fre- 
(]uent!y  disturbed 
by  the  strong  light 
shining  (m  the 
face,  but  the  eye- 
lids arc  insutii- 
cient  to  protect 
the  eyes  from  the 
glare.  In  most 
rooms  it  is  not 
difficult  to  ar- 
range the  bed  so 
that  the  "sleeper 
towards  the  window. 


may  lie  with  his  back 

.Many  persons  are  fond  of  sitting  in  the 
twilight,  and  even  in  the  darkness  that 
follows.  This  is  harmless  enough  in  itseit, 
and  may  afTord  the  eyes  a  useful  rest.  But 
the  mischief  comes  when  the  lights  are 
suddenly  turned  on,  and  the  tmlortunalc 
eyes  have  to  face  the  change  from  semi- 
darkness  to  a  dazzling  glare.  Little  wcmder 
that  intense  pain  often  follows.  It  is 
Nature's  way  of  giving  us  a  caution. 
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Care  should  always  be  taken  to  avoid 
exposing  the  eyes  to  a  strong  glare  of  light. 
It  is  an  act  of  needless  folly  to  risk  injury  to 
the  vision  by  looking  directly  at  the  sun  or 
at  an  arc  light.  If  business  rc(]uires  one 
to  face  powerful  lights, 
a  pair  of  tinted  spec- 
tacles will  minimise 
the  risk. 

Even  in  so  small  a 
matter  as  adjusting  a 
very  bright  lamp  flame, 
it  is  as  well  to  take 
precautions.  Form  a 
narrow  slit  by  almost 
closing  two  of  the 
fingers,  and  examine 
the  flame  through  it. 
In  this  way  much  of 
the  glare  will  be  cut  off. 

A  vast  number  of 
cases   of  permanent 


injury  to  the  vision 
arise  from  failing  to 
adopt  spectacles  when 
they  are  needed.  Partly 
from  a  fear  of  looking 
old,  and  partly  from 
the  notion  that  spec- 
tacles are  ugly,  many 

people — especially  of  the  fair  sex    go  on     rii^ht  ones  to  select 
straining  their  eyes  and  laying  the  foundation     commonly  pursued  by  sijectacle  sellers  who 


In  ««licinJtk  viiicn,  an  inTcrted  grey  cone  will  titually 
b«  ucn  in  the  upper  half  of  the  above  diagram. 


In  myopia,  or  short  sight,  the  eye  cannot 
be  focus.sed  accurately  upon  any  distant 
t»biect.  The  result  is  that  the  image,  instead 
of  falling  sharply  on  the  retina  at  the  back 
of  the  eye,  is  focussed  slightly  in  front  of  it, 

and  thus  a  blurred 
impression  is  conveyed 
t(»  the  brain. 

The  lens  of  the  eye 
in  til  In  case  is  too 
ronvex,  and  this  may 
Iv  corrected  by  wear- 
ing a  pair  of  .spectacles 
with  concave  glasses 
of  such  curvature  as 
to  exactly  equalise 
niatters.  To  obtain 
such  aids  an  experi- 
enced oculist  or 
optician  should  be 
consulted.  Nothing  is 
more  mischievous  than 
to  wear  spectacles 
which  are  not  suited 
to  the  sight.  It  does 
not  follow  that,  because 
one  can  see  clearly 
through  a  pair  of 
glasses  when  trying 
them  on,  they  are  the 
This  is  the  method 


for  serious  mischief,  when  suitabU-  glasses 
would  at  once  avert  all  mischief. 

It  is  not  necessar)'  to  wear  the  ugly  and  old- 
fashioned  si)cclacles  of  former  days  ;  nUHlern 
glasses  and 
/>/«<■<•//<•;  are 
by  no  means 
a  disligure- 
ment.  As  to 
tin-  fear  of 
looking  (»ld,  so 
many  young 
jK-ople  nowa- 
days have  to 
wear  glasses 
that  their  use 
is  not  at  all 
suggestive  of 
a  d  \  a  n  c  i  n  g 
vears. 


have  no  optical  knowledge.  Practically  it 
is  the  piitient  himself  who  selects  his  glasses 
in  such  a  case,  and  he  is  generally  the  worst 


j)ossible   judge  of   what  he 


Br  noting  which  of  the  lines  in  the  above  "  fan  "  cjn  be  distinctly  seen  by  the 
patient,  the  oculist  i<  able  to  preKribe  the  exact  curvature  to  which  the  spectacle 
len 


lenses  raust  be  ground 

The  two  conditions  that  most  fmiuently 
call  f(ir  the  use  of  >|)ectacles  are  short  sight  and 
long-sight.  The  former  is  common  among 
voung  people,  while  the  latter  usuallv — but 
not  always — devel<ips  with  the  march  of  time. 


really  needs. 
Often  there  is 
some  inetjua- 
lityintheeycs, 
or  some  ab- 
normality of 
vision,  which 
calls  for 
glasses  speci- 
ally adapted 
to  the  case. 

.\  person 
suffering  from 
short-sight 
should  live  in 
his  spectacles, 
wearing  them 


both  for  reading  and  for  general  purposes. 
In  some  cases  a  weaker  pair  may  be  u.sed 
with  atlvantage  for  reailing  and  ivriling. 

I'oUling  evi-  glasscs  are  more  pojuilar  with 
manv  \oimg  folks  than  spe<-tacles,  mainlv 
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because  tliev  look  smarter ;  but  they  arc 
open  to  several  disadvantages.  It  is  not 
easy  to  keep  the  lenses  accurately  betorc  the 
eyes ;  they  are  apt  to  l)c  worn  with  one  ^jlass 
higher  than  the  other,  and  many  persons 
find  it  ditticult  to  keej)  them  from  falling  off. 

I'he  monocle,  or  single  eye-glass,  sh<nild 
not  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  worn. 
It  is  not  only  extremely  unsightly,  and 
distorts  the  entire  expression,  but  it  may 
sometimes  seriously  impair  the  vision. 
Nature  intends  both  eyes  to  be  used,  but 
this  is  difficult  when  one  is  unaided  and  the 
other  has  the  assistance — or  hindrance? — of  a 
concave  lens.  The 
practical  conse- 
quence is  that  the 
wearer  of  the 
monocle  gets  into 
the  unconscious 
habit  of  using  one 
eye  only,  and  this 
involves  a  most 
injurious  strain, 
frequently  causing 
permanent  impair- 
ment of  the  vision. 

As  we  grow  older 
we  most  of  us, 
sooner  or  later,  find 
that  we  cannot  see 
to  read  (juite  so 
well  as  formerly. 
Usually  this  is 
noticed  in  men  at 
about  the  age  o/" 
forty  five,  and  in 
women  somewhat 
earlier.  Some 
persons,  however, 
awake  to  the  fact 
before  they  arc 
thirty,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  few 
fortunate  persons  retain  their  vision  unim- 
j)aired  to  extreme  old  age. 

The  first  thing  that  warns  a  person  of  the 
change  that  is  ccmiing  over  his  eyes,  is  the 
fad  that  he  is  forming  a  habit  of  holding  his 
lMK)k  farther  away  from  his  eyes  than  formerly. 
Hi-  finds  that  it  enables  him  to  see  better. 
In  fact,  his  condition  is  the  opposite  of  that 
which  is  known  as  short-sight.  He  is  unable 
to  see  distinctly  any  small  object  near  his 
eyes,  because  the  lenses  fail  to  fo<  us  it 
sharply  on  the  retina.  To  correct  this  error 
he  needs  convex  glasses,  which  magnify 
objects. 


When  ruding  the  tight  should 
to  illuminate  the  book  ^ 


AN  hen  a  man  cannot  read  small  print  with- 
out holding  it  more  than  fifteen  inches  away 
from  his  eyes,  or  when  he  fails  to  distinguish 
the  figure  5  from  3  in  his  Bradshaw,  it 
is  time  that  he  sought  the  aid  of  spectacles. 

In  long-sight,  the  spectacles  are  only 
needed  for  reading,  and  should  not  be  worn 
when  walking,  both  because  they  are  un- 
necessary and  also  because  they  frequently 
cause  accidents,  esjiecially  when  many  steps 
or  stairs  have  to  be  negotiated. 

Folding  eye  glasses  are  in  such  a  case  not 
open  to  the  objections  we  have  mentioned 
in  referring  to  cases  of  short-sight.    In  fact, 

they  suit  many  long- 
sighted persons 
even  better  than 
spectacles.  They 
are  only  worn  when 
required,  and  are 
less  liable  to  be 
mislaid.  In  long- 
sight  the  glasses 
should  be  worn 
somewhat  below 
the  eyes  and  not 
level  with  them  as 
in  other  cases. 

A  person's  eyes 
often  difler  very 
considerably  in 
focus  :  in  fact,  it 
is  rather  unusual 
to  meet  with  a  case 
where  the  two  eyes 
arc  exactly  alike  in 
this  respect.  As  a 
general  rule,  the 
right  eye  is  the 
stronger.  Where 

always  be  placed  in  the  rear  so  as      this  prevails  in  ailV 

hthoul  shining  in  the  ere*.  marked  degree, 

and  especially  when  ui  suitable  spectacles 
are  worn,  the  stronger  eye  does  all  the  work, 
and  the  other  simply  conveys  no  impression 
at  all  to  the  brain. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  case  the 
patient  needs  spectacles  with  lenses  separately 
adapted  to  each  eye.  and  these  can  only  he 
obtained  by  consulting  a  skilled  optician. 
To  purchase  an  eightecnpenny  ]iair  of 
glasses  at  the  establishment  of  a  chemist, 
jeweller,  or  fancy-goods  dealer,  is  simply  to 
invite  blindness. 

Another  fretjuent  cau.se  of  indistinct  vision 
is  the  peculiar  condition  known  as  astig- 
matism.     This  occurs  when  the  front  of 
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the  eye  is  not  spherical,  but  more  or  less 
cylindrical.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
resemblint;  ;i  pitce  cut  off  the  side  of  a 
marble,  it  is  more  like  a  slice  from  the  bide 
of  a  cork. 

This  gives  rise  to  a  curious  impcrAictiim 
in  the  visi(jn.  Lines  are  seen  much  more 
clearly  in  one  position  than  in  another.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  present  writer, 
the  hands  of  a  watch  are  seen  perfectly  at 
six  o'clock,  but  they  appear  much  less 
distinct  at  a  quarter  to  three. 

In  testing  for  astigmatism,  diagrams  are 
used,  consisting  of  parallel  lines  arranged  at 
various  angles.  In  perfect  vision,  all  appear 
equally  sharp  and  black  ;  but  if  astigmatism 
is  present  some  will  appear  fiunt,  or  tinted 
with  brown  or  grey. 

In  slight  cases,  the  ordinary  vision  is  not 
greatly  impaired,  and  the  subject  may  be 
quite  unconscious  that  anything  is  wrong  ; 
yet  strain  is  constantly  present,  and  more 
or  less  discomfort  will  be  experienced  sooner 
or  later.  Many  a  theatre  headache  is  due, 
not,  as  is  almost  invariably  imagined,  to  heat 
or  lack  of  ventilation,  but  to  tmsuspected 
astigmatism. 

To  correct  this  error  in  vision,  lenses  of  a 
cyhndrical  shape  are  recjuired,  and  have  to 
be  arranged  with  their  cylindriclty  at  r^t 

angles  to  that  of  the  fvc.  Such  spectacles 
liave  always  to  be  specially  made,  and  their 
adjustment  calls  for  the  highest  skill  of 
the  oculist  and  optician.  It  is  absolutely 
imj>ossible  for  an  astigmatic  person  to 
derive  any  lasting  beneitt  from  si>ect4icles 
chosen  from  stock;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  for  him  to  do  further  serious 
injury  to,  or  completely  destroy,  his  vision 
in  this  way. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  astigmatism 
is  irregular,  one  part  of  the  front  of  the 


eye  being  more  cylindrical  than  another,  and 

in  order  to  meet  such  cases  the  spectacle 
IcnsLS  have  to  be  ground  in  most  curious 

shapes. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  spectacles 

should  be  adapted  to  the  vision  :  they  must 
also  ht  the  face.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  centres  of  the  lenses  should  be 
exactly  in  front  of  the  centres  of  the  eyes, 
and  in  order  to  secure  this  the  width  of 
the  eyes  and  the  height  and  thickness 
of  the  nose  have  to  be  carefully  tak«i  into 
consideration. 

When  spectacles  are  worn,  it  is  surely  just 
as  well  to  take  care  of  tliem,  yet  many 
people  treat  them  with  utter  neglect.  Even 
the  best  lenses  get  scratched  tlinugh  this 
does  not  occur  so  often  with  pebble  ones — 
— and  then  the  clearness  is  impaired. 
Spectacles  when  not  in  use  should  always 
Ije  kept  in  rigid  cases,  and  the  lenses  should 
be  fretjuently  wiped  with  a  piece  of  wash- 
leather,  which  is  preferable  to  the  usual  silk 
handkerchief.  Great  care  should  also  be 
taken  that  the  frames  do  not  get  bent  or 
damaged,  with  the  probable  result  that  the 
glasses  no  longer  rest  symmetrically  before 
the  eyes. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  in  conclusion 
that  good  eyes  are  tncompaiably  better 
than  tlie  best  spectacles  ever  mad^  and  the 
truly  wise  person  will  take  the  utmost  care 
of  his  vision  and  seek  to  preserve  it 
unimpaired.  It  is  a  foolish  man  who 
never  gives  a  thought  to  his  eyes  until 
neglect  has  done  its  work,  and  he  has  to 
suffer  for  it 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Curry  and 
Pa.xton,  Opticians,  of  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.,  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
various  diagrams  for  testing  the  sight, 
accompanying  this  article. 
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DRAMATIC  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHORS  OF  'CONVICT  99/ 
*  THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  SIN/  etc 

This  story,  which  will  be  ol   the  same    icagth    as  the   ordinary  novel,   will    be  completed 
in  three  parts,  i.e.,  the  February,  March  and  April  issties. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BLACK-LETTER  NIGHT. 

ULLOA,  D.ittfdiil,  \nu  !iiic?  Hadn't 
you  better  keep  out  of  it  to-night  ?  " 
The  sporting  major's  card-room,  in  his  house 
in  Eaton  Square,  was  bright  with  electric  light, 
and  ahve  with  the  \x>iccs  of  many  men.  The 
major's  wifie^  Mrs.  Vane,  had  already  gone  ofl* 
to  Nice  for  the  winter,  leaving  lu  i  hiisband 
free  to  amuse  himself  as  he  pleased  in  hi>.  o\\n 
house,  unrestrained  by  any  lettering  sense  of 
the  respect  dtir  to  her  presence  within  i;^  ua!l-. 
And  SL)  thf  ( ixnpany  in  the  card  riiom  on  this 
particular  c\cning  was  numerous  as  well  as 
socially  select,  and  poker  was  in  full  swing. 

"Hadn't  you  better  keep  out  of  it  to-night, 
Dartford?    It  won't  be  safe  for  you  tn  pl.iy. ' 

Lord  Dartford,  the  man  thus  somewhat 
anxiously  spoken  to,  w-as  a  newcomer,  having 
only  just  entered  the  room.  He  was  a  man  of 
thiny<six  or  -seven  years  of  age,  noticeably 
handsome,  with  a  warm,  bright,  ()|>en-hearted 
smile,  ail  IK  r.i^ii-n.il  j^ay  laugh,  and  manners 
that  were  altogether  cliarming.  It  was  perhaps 
this  handsomeness  of  feature  and  easyjcharm 
of  manner  which  tnade  him  loul;  vounger  than 
he  was.  He  certainly  looked  almost  boyish 
now  as  he  advanced  to  meet  the  man  who  had 
greeted  him. 

**So  you  are  warning  mc  away,  arc  you, 
Scniton?  It's  very  kind  of  you,  and  I  shall 
take  ',  our  ad\  irr  and  >o  in  a  minute  or  t«o. 
I  vc  only  come  in  jusi  to  have  a  look  round. 
Who's  playing  ?  Is  thatyoung  Frank  Scwnerion 
I  see  over  there,  playing  with  the  major  and 
two  or  three  fellows  whom  I  don't  know  ?  " 
The  other  nodded.  • 

(  «o7 


"  Yes.  He's  winning  a  bit,  and  it's  a  pity, 
because,  when  these  young  uns  taste  a  bit  of 
good  hick,  it's  a  case  of  having  tasted  Mood. 
They  become  gamblers  for  the  rest  of  iluii 
lives.  Anyhow,  it  doesn't  matter  so  much  for 
him.  The  son  of  old  Snmerton,  the  banker,  can 
aftord  to  lose  a  {intty  ron-idoi aide  amount, 
but  it's  different  with  you.  You're  the  head  of 
your  fomtly,  Dartford,  and  a  peer  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  and  you  must  keep  a  trifle  in  the  way 
of  money  to  come  and  go  upon,  ^'ou  can't 
have  too  much  left,  as  it  is.  You  lost  deuced 
hca'.ily  last  \\c(k,  you  know,  and  if  yOU  lofiC 
any  more  it  11  be*  a  bad  job. ' 

Lord  Dartford  nodded,  and  his  smiling  face 
became  more  than  a  little  gra\*e. 

"You're  ngiit,  Scruton.  I  did  lose  hcaxily  ; 
vcr\'  heavily  indeed.  We  had  unlimited  piikcr, 
and  the  luck  was  dead  against  me  all  the  lime. 
You  ran  imagine  that  my  fitmncial  coniUiion 
\<as  ( .i;iMdcrably  u  urse  when  I  stopped  playing 
than  it  had  been  when  I  began." 
Scruton  laughed  grimly. 
"  If  you  keep  on  at  that  rate  it  may  lie  .i  >  ;i>c 
of  an  American  heiress.  And  you  mightnt 
even  get  one  of  them  to  have  )'ou.  They're 
very  p;irtiri)lar  about  money  nowadays.  What 
did  your  bioiiici  say  about  the  matter  about 
your  losses " 

"My  hrotlici.  llit  finmcier "  Dartford 
laughed  agam.  "  V\  ell,  I  didn't  tell  him  about  it. 
But  he  got  to  know  somehow,  for  Tm  told  he's 
been  sermonising  alx>ut  me,  and  holding  me  up 
,i->  an  example  of  everything  a  nobleman  ought 
in  ,1  t.  >  br.  (  ome,  now,  let's  go  over  there  and  st  c 
hoxv  i'  rank  Som<  rton  ts  getting  on.  1  don't  like 
to  sec  a  young  subaltern  playing  like  that,  with 
all  his  heart  in  the  game.  It's  bad  for  the  Serx-ice." 

) 
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"  Better  keep  away,  Dardbrd.  Better  keep 
clear  out  df  it.  You'll  only  get  the  gambling 
fo\  cr  on  you  again." 

Hut  the  viscount  motioned  him  aside. 

"  I  must  go,  for  the  young  fellow's  sake, 
Scruton.  If  I  find  liim  plunging  ahead  too 
rashly,  I  shall  lake  him  away.  I  don't  care  a 
stravx  about  his  fkther,  but  1  know  his  sister 
wouldn't  like  him  to  be  here." 

And  he  rriisscd  the  room  to  the  table  at  thr 
other  side,  where  the  party,  of  which  young 
Frank  Somerton  was  a  member,  was  playing. 

"It's  only  lliiiittti,  n.iitford!"  cried  ilic  nd- 
iaced  master  of  the  house,  Major  \'anc,  a!>  he 
approached.  It's  as  mild  as  milk— only  a  ten- 
shilling  ante  and  a  len«pound  limit  Come  on 
into  it." 

Dartford  shook  his  head.  "Thank  you, 
major,  no  more  risks  for  me.  I  had  enotigh  of 
them  a  night  or  two  ago.' 

**  Nonsense !  You  wouldn't  lose  anything 
worth  counting  at  this  way  of  doing  it ;  not  if 
you  were  to  play  all  night." 

Dartford  still  refused.  He  stood  watching 
the  game  for  some  ten  minutes,  during  which 
the  boy,  Frank  Somerton,  lost  repeatedly.  And 
then  suddenly  a  repulsion  came  over  him  at  the 
sight  of  the  young  fellow  handlittg  his  cards 
and  staking  his  money.  Another  moment,  and 
Somerton  had  no  more  readymoncy  left, and  was 
calling  out  for  a  pencil  and  a  slip  of  paper  to 
write  out  an  I.O.U.  This  was  a  bad  sign,  and 
Dartford  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Here,  Frank,  you'd  better  get  out  of  it. 
You're  in  a  bad  vein.    I'll  take  your  hand. ' 

Somerton  rose,  >  ielding  with  a  },'rumblc.  The 
mischiet  wA'r,  dune.  Directly  iJartford  had  joined 
the  party  the  major  grew  dissatisfied  with  the 

mildness  of  llu:  ;,':ime. 

"This  la  cuufuundcdly  slow,"  he  said, 
disgustedly.  "  Let's  double  the  limit  Has 
anybody  any  objection?" 

Nobody  had  any  objection  but  Dartford,  and 
as  he  was  in  the  minority  of  one  he  was  not 
listened  to.  The  hand  of  fate  seemed  to  be 
upon  him.  Fjirxetting  Scruton's  warnings,  and 
the  f.irc  of  a  wom.in  who  was  his  good 
angel,  he  yielded,  and  staked  more  money. 
And  he  began  to  win. 

And  then  the  demon  of  gambling  seized  once 
more  upon  his  soul.  He  played  eagerly,  lor 
sheer  love  of  the  cards.  His  luck  slipped  away 
fiom  him  as  quirkh  and  capriciounly  a>  it  had 
come,  and  its  sli|jj»ing  away  goad<-d  iiim  to 
further  rashness.  The  beautiful  woman's  face 
lli.il  was  his  life's  si.ir  shone  befon  lii  ,  inner 
C)c  no  njore.  He  played  until  he  aiul  the  luajt*! 
were  the  only  ones  left  in.  They  tiiiscd  each 
other  until  the  amount  of  money  in  the  |km)1  had 
swelled  to  something  \  ery  near  seven  hundred 
pounds.  At  last  he  threw  down  his  h.md  with 
a  half-suppressed  oath.  He  had  lost  all  tliat  he 
had  staked. 


The  matlness  of  the  fever  was  fairly  in  his 
blooil  nuw.  A  flei  i  f  drsire  to  I  ('deem  his  loss 
took  j>osi,ia:>iun  ol  liiiii.  He  made  his  second 
l>ei;i;niing  by  writing  out  an  I.O.L'.  for  five 
hundred  pounds  and  pushing  it  forward.  At 
the  end  of  the  game,  not  only  this,  but  another 
five  hundred  on  the  top  of  it  had  been  lost  by 
him — raked  in  as  plunder  by  the  triumphant 
major. 

"Come  away,  Dartford!  Leave  it  now. 
You've  had  more  than  enough  of  it,"  remon- 
strated Scruton,  coming  up  with  a  troubled 
face.  "  Wliat"s  the  use  of  dragging  young 
Somerton  out  only  to  get  caught  again  yourself?" 

But  Dartford  thrust  him  back.  **  Get  away, 
Scruton  !  You  can't  stop  nte  now.  And  this 
is  mere  child's  play  up  to  the  present.  But  I 
vote  we  play  unlimited  now." 

He  turned  to  the  major,    "  Do  you  a^rce  ?" 

Agree  ?  The  major  was  in  the  mood  for 
anything.  Besides,  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
a  few  thousands  more  or  less,  let  alone  a  few 
htmdrcds,  made  little  diflference  to  him,  more 
especially  as  he  won  a  good  deal  oftener  than 
he  lost. 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven  -t"  interposed 

Scruton.  But  his  remonstrance  was  of  no 
avail.  The  two  men  at  the  table  had  ceased  to 
he  mere  card  players  for  money,  and  had 
become  gamblers  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  other  men  in  the  room  sauntered  up. 

Presently  the  whole  romp. my  liad  gathered 
round  tlie  scene  of  the  desperate  conit  st.  Some 
of  them  would  have  lik'  d  to  have  joined  in, 
b"it  none  of  thrm  \  rnttni d,  foi-  in  the  frenzy  of 
the  two  players  hundreds  had  come  to  be  held 
as  naught,  and  the  stakes  were  represented  by 
thousands. 

"  Bring  nie  a  soda  and  whisky  I "  cried 
Dartford.  His  face  had  changed  during  the 
last  quarter-of-an-hour ;  his  eyes  had  become 
fierce  and  eager  ;  his  fieatures  seemed  to  have 
sharpened,  and  drops  of  cold  sweat  storxl  out 
upon  his  forehead.  There  was  no  hope  at  all 
now  of  that  angel-face  of  the  woman  he  loved 
shining  brightly  enough  in  his  hk  inoiy  for  its 
silent  appeal  to  draw  him  aside  from  the  mad 
course  on  which  he  was  launched. 

He  sw:il!nwed  his  whi^k\  ami  soda,  and  then 
wrote  uul  and  put  upon  the  lal)ie  an  I.O.L'.  for 
ten  thousand  pounds.  It  was  more  than  he 
had  money  at  his  bank  to  irn  .  t.  hut  he  tabled 
il  as  his  last  SUikc.  The  K'iii>''l'"g  demon  in 
his  soul  whispered  that  he  \\\\\^\\\  get  it  all  back 
with  another  ten  thousand  atlded.  If  he  did 
not  f(ct  It  back  well,  the  gambling  fe\er  ran 
too  high  m  him  for  him  to  care  what  would 
h.ipi)en  in  that  case.  As  for  the  woman  who 
nnjilu  care,  he  had  in  these  moments  utterly 
for>;otten  her.  He  played  with  the  darini^  of  a 
madman.  Hut  the  red-faced  major  had  bluH 
enough  for  a  dozen,  and  beat  him. 
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Hatf-iin-hour  afterwards  Dartford  made  his 

way  out  t»f  thf  c  ard-room,  walkinj;  hlindly  ami 
sta^^gerinyly,  like  a  drunken  man.  Scruton, 
who  had  very  pale,  went  up  to  htm  to 

help  h'ln.  ^rr-n;:  that  hr  scrmrd  lianllvto  know 
wherr  he  was  K«*ing.  He  gnp|H'<i  his  arm,  but 
for  the  third  time  on  this  never*to-bc<forgolten 
niK'it  Dartfnnl  tliru^t  him  away. 

"Never  mtnd  me,  Scruton,  old  boy.  li  s  all 
oven  You  can't  help  me  now  Better  let  me 
alone/' 

"He  went  out  alone,  and  Scruton  knew  that 
any  casual  person  would  not  ha\e  recO}.;niscd 
his  £ice  as  that  of  the  Lord  Dartford  who  had 
entered  the  house  earlier  in  the  evcnin>r.  He 
had  no  mone\'  left  to  pay  for  a  c.ib.  so  he 
suggered  along  on  foot  in  the  direction  of  his 
chambers. 

CHAPTER  Q. 

COOIVBVEI  GOOMYEt 

In  spite  <»f  the  late  hours  he  had  kept  on  the 
previous  night  - or  rather  in  the  cajly  dawn  of 
this  same  morning,  for  he  had  not  gone  to  his 
bed  til!  thrre  o'clock  ('.cold  P>ovne,  \'iscount 
Darlloru,  rose  early  enough  next  day  to 
surprise  his  valet,  and  prcparetl  to  look  his 
latest  folly  "itr.idily  in  the  face,  and  see  what  it 
had  brought  him  to.  There  was  only  one 
thing  10  be  seen  in  this  connection,  and  that  was 
ruin ;  ruin,  spelt  with  a  capital  R  ;  ruin  ugly 
and  naked,  complete  and  irrevocable.  He  had 
lost  last  ni>,dn  not  only  the  last  five-pountl  n(»te 
of  his  money,  but  also  th^  last  rag  of  his  credit. 

**Good  heavens !  Was  there  e%"er  such  a  fool 
.lb  I  am  in  all  the  world  before  r  "  he  asked 
himself  bitterly  as  he  swallow  ed  his  chocolate. 

It  m-as  all  gone — ever\  thing  \  There  was 
i.Mtli  ng  left  to  hini  :  not  SO  much  as  one  more 
chance,  one  more  hope. 

To  whom  could  he  turn  ?  His  brother  ? 
\\v  rrnicmbrrrd  th.it  l:i>t  ni;^ht  sfimr  one  <if  the 
men  m  tin  i.aid-100111  he  bclitwd  it  was 
Lord  lilencathra  had  said  that  he  vi  asall  l  iKbt, 
be<  aus<  In-  had  a  rii  li  biother.  He  -ni'Icii 
half-bittcrly,  half-amusediy  now,  as  he  re«  .ilk  il 
that  remark.  He  knew  there  was  no  <  h.im  c, 
not  the  nmiotest,  of  any  solid  help  from  this 
fraternal  qiiarfer. 

**.And,  afii  .ill,  what  right  should  I  have  to 
expect  him  10  help  me  ? "  he  asked  himself  with 
even  a  touch  of  self-reproach  in  his  voice, 
hec.iuse  for  an  instant  his  younger  brother. 
Humphrey,  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of 
a  close-fisted  and  inhuman  monster.  It  was 
natural  enough  to  his  gay.  careless.  easy  gr)ing 
nature,  to  sec  both  sides  of  every  question. 

"  No,  no !  One  must  be  fair.  If  Humphrey 
-larted  without  any  adv.Tn!a;,<  -.  ,ji  1.  liard 
work  and  straight  living  has  ciuU  d  up  better  than 
I  who  Started  with  even,'  advantage,  then  he 
ought  to  enjoy  the  n  >ult^  <if  lii^  Hnicr  m.inagc- 
mtnt  «jf  his  life,  without  being  worrictl  by  lue. 


I  must  learn,  as  c\cr\  bixh  else  ha*  to  learn, 

thrit  one  caniifjt  eat  fine's  ,  .ike  .Tinl  li.ur  it,  too. 
I'oor  old  Humphrey  \  He  has  always  seemed 
to  me  more  Kke  a  blind  earth-worm  than  like 
a  man  who  could  feel  and  love  and  hate.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to  him  anyhow  for  a 
thousand  m  two  to  pay  up  what's  left  over  of 
my  gambling  debts.  That  will  he  quite  as 
much  as  he'll  be  able  to  stand,  if  not  a  bit 
more.  But,  after  all,  it's  not  him  that  matters. 
It's  Ray  that  matters.  If  it  weren  t  for  her, 
all  this  upset  wouldn't  be  half  so  hard  to  bear. 
I  e.vpect  1  shall  find  that  in  the  long  run  I  can 
get  on  quite  as  well  «-ithout  as!>cts  as  with 
them.  But  to  get  on  without  her  is  another 
matter  entirely." 

He  had  himself  dressed  quickly,  and  then 
walked  round  to  Grosrenor  Place  and  the 
house  that  u,i>  tlic  home  «»f  the  v.  dtn.iti  he 
loved.  Some  little  way  from  the  door  he  met 
the  father  of  that  worshipped  ti-oman- — old 
Marcus  Snmrrton.  the  banker  nr.  1ior'^c1)ack, 
starting  for  his  morning  nde  in  the  Tark.  The 
old  man — old  in  Dartford's  estimation,  although 
his  actual  years  numhrred  only  fifty-five— 
scowled  at  him  and  rode  on  without  stopping 
to  say  "goixl  morning.'' 

"  He  has  heard  of  w  hat  happenetl  to  me  last 
night,"  Dartford  said  to  himself.  Had  news 
always  travels  fast.  He  would  rather  I  didn't 
come  to  his  house  now.  Well,  he  need  not 
trouble.  The  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one 
that  he  will  not  encounter  me  in  this  world 
again  after  to-day." 

Reaching  the  banker's  house,  he  asked  for 
Miss  SoiiH Hon.  He  did  not  wish  to  sec  the 
girl's  mother,  having  a  strong  suspicion  that  that 
lady  would  be  as  much  against  him  as  her 
lui'^V>arid  was,  and  micht  (  ven  try  to  prevent 
htm  from  seeing  her  daughter.  hej>ide$,  Mrs. 
Somerton  would  not  be  up  ytX,  She  was  never 
visible  bofoie  nnon  .Tt  the  earliest.  So  he 
walked  into  the  pli  .i-.ir.t  little  morning-room  of 
the  fine  house,  with  h  -  heart  beating  faster  in 
*i're  rontidencc  that  !i<-  wtnild  <  lii^  Ray 
without  .1  third  jx-rstm  lieing  present  at  the 
inicrv  ii  \'. .  He  had  feared  that  she  would  have 
started  for  her  morning  ride. 

The  inorning-riK»H)  proved  to  be  empty,  and 
as  he  wandered  .about  it.  waiting  for  her  who 
for  six  months  past  had  been  secretly  the  light 
of  his  eyes  and  the  very  life  of  his  life,  he 
thought  what  a  delightful  room  it  w.is.  in  spile 
of  the  fact  that  its  outlook  was  at  the  biick,  and 
not  on  Grosvcnor  Place.  It  was  the  only  really 

beautiful  ro«mi  mi  tl  1  house.  becau>e  it  w  is  iht 
only  one  that  Ray  Somerton  had  decorated  and 
furnished  according  to  her  own  sweet  will. 
The  rest  of  the  hou-e  \v,<>.  ov et<  rowdcd  with 
furniture,  ov  crloailtd  with  things  that  had  only 
been  bought  because  they  were  fabulously 
(  ostlv.  Kverv-  room,  in  f.K  t.  «  \i  t  |)t  this  one, 
had  something  of  vulg.irity  about  :t  ;  ye^,  even 
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Ray  Sofnerton's  own  little  boudoir,  of  which  he 

had  only  once  been  permitted  a  glimpse.  But 
here  was  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  the  charm 
which  association  with  youth  and  freshness 
seems  to  pivc  even  tn  s\\r\\  tiniin])ressionable 
things  as  chairs  and  t  uulIil;!  and  curtains.  And 
the  charm  was  complete  when  the  door  opened 
and  Rr\y  SomrrTun  licriclf  <  lUi-icd. 

hhe  tame  in  eagerly  and  yet  slowly,  as  if  she 
were  half-afraid  at  the  words  that  were  going  to 
be  spoken  between  her  and  this  man  whose 
love  for  her  had  long  since  wakened  an 
answering  love  for  him  in  her  own  heart.  And 
Dartford,  feeling  that  he  was  seeing  her  now 
for  the  last  time  in  his  life,  looked  at  her  with  a 
curiously  close  and  searching  look,  as  if  lie  were 
trying  to  photograph  her  foce  on  his  memory. 
Deep  blue  eyes,  with  almost  a  ting«  of  violet  in 
them,  h.iir  of  a  (  olour  that  n\  .is  rdinost  copper, 
and  a  soft,  delicate  skin,  with  a  rosy  flush  in  die 
cheeks  and  a  dimple  in  the  chin  ;  this  was  what 
he  saw  and  what  he  would  luncr  forget  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  drew  a  s>hurp  brtuih  as  he 
took  her  hand. 

"  Yot]  are  early  this  morning,  Lord  Dartford," 

she  said. 

He  did  not  let  go  her  hand. 

"Yes,  I  am  early,"  he  admitted.  "1  have 
come  early  because  I  want  to  hear  you  call  me 
'  Gerald '  once— just  once — ^before  I  go  away 
from  you  for  ever." 

*'  Btfore  you  go  away  ? "  She  had  not  seemed 
l(j  mnice  hib  utterance  of  his  own  Chiisti.m 
name.  She  had  been  coni>cious  only  of  wliat 
he  had  said  about  leaving  her. 

I>artford  nodded. 
Yes,  1  have  to  go  away.  I  will  tell  you  the 
story  of  it  all  presently.  I  want  to  tell  you  first 
that  you  have  been  Ray  to  me-  not  Miss 
Somerton,  but  simply  liay,  my  sweet  and 
passionately- lo\cd  darling  Ray — for  many 
months  past.  1  have  not  told  vnn  of  it  until 
now,  because  1  liavc  been  \va:ung  lor  the  right 
moment  to  come,  tvaiting  until  I  could  feel  that 
when  1  spoke  to  you  of  my  love  you  would 
answer  me  with  a  confession  of  yoms.  But  by 
a  cruel  mockery  I  said  to  myself  only  ycslenlay 
that  I  would  come  to-day.  .Xnd  then  last 
night — God  forgive  me — I  l)y  my  own  doing 
shattered  my  dream.  Ray,  last  night  1  lost 
my  senses  and  completed  my  own  ruin." 
Lord  Dartford  I 

"  Don't  call  mo  that  again,"  Dartford  pleaded, 
his  voice  shaking.  Let  me  hciir  you  say 
•Gerald' once.** 

He  drew  her  towards  him  mastertully,  held 
her  close  to  him  and  bent  his  face  down  near 
to  hers. 

"  Let  me  hear  you  say  my  name  nnre,  just 
once,  '  he  whispered.  "  It  will  he  the  hcaveiilicst 
joy  that  my  life  h.is  ever  known.  ' 

Ray  Somerton's  pink  cheeks  erimsoned,  and 
then  became  quite  pale.    .And  it  was  after  a 


moment,  and  when  they  were  pate,  that  she 

lifted  licr  fiiic  and,  looking  ujiwnrd  into  his 
eyes,  spoke  softly,  shyly,  half-unwillingly  still, 
that  word  that  he  wanted  to  hear :  "  Gerald  1 " 

He  bent  his  own  face  lower  until  his  lips 
rested  on  her  lips.  Then  she  drew  herself  a 
little  away  and  question!^  him. 

"Tell  nie  uh.it  Ii.ippened  !a>t  ni^lit." 

Darilord  held  her  a  iittle  ni  front  of  him,  so 
that  he  could  look  straight  and  fiiliy  into  her 
eyes. 

"  I  gambled  again  and  I  lost  eleven  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  all  that  I  had  in  the  world  ; 
and,  even  so,  my  brother  will  have  to  pay  a 
thousand  or  so  for  me.    Heaven  only  knows  tf 

I  shall  ever  be  alile  tn  tepay  it  to  him.  My 
position  was  bad  enough  before,  thanks  to  my 
own  folly.    Now — also  by  reason  of  that  folly 

it  is  hopeless.  I  am  absolutely  mined, 
Kay.  1  have  neither  money  left,  nor  credit, 
nor  much  honour.  The  only  thing  I  have  left 
is  the  title  ;  and  that  will  be  more  of  a 
drawback  to  me  in  my  new  state  of  beggary 
than  an  advantage." 

Kay  Somertxn)  stood  kxtking  at  him  silentlyi 
blankly.  ■ 

And  the  worst  thing  of  all. is  that  I  have 
lost  you,  Ray.  That  is  my  punishment.  It 
is  a  punishment  that  will  endure  as  long  as  my 
life  lasts.  The  dream  of  your  l<i\c  has  been 
the  sweetest  thing  -  in  my  life  liitherto — ah, 
you  don*t  know  now  sweet! — and  now  it  is 
over.  Yes,  my  dream  of  happiness,  !s  o\  er.  It 
was  the  Hrst  dream  1  had  ever  had  in  my 
life,  Ray.  It  has  passed,  through  my 
own  weakness — ^my  own  madness.  And 
now  all  that  is  left  to  mc  is  to  go  out 
to  the  Western  States  and  turn  cowboy, 
to  Canada  and  turn  farmer,  or  else  to  drop 
my  title  and  uork  with  my  hands  over  here. 
In  any  case,  I  must  go  awa\-  from  you,  Ray. 
And  the  ^'"ointr  away  i?  a  lunvdred  times  bitterer 
now  that  i  know  that  >uu  love  me.  Clod  luiguc 
nie!  If  I  had  told  you  yesterday  what  you 
Avcre  to  me — what  you  have  been  for  months 
past — and  had  heard  you  call  me  Clerald  as 
>ou  have  done  to-day,  I  should  have  been 
saved.  •  And  now  it  is  too  late — too  late ! " 

"Gerald,  \\\\x  need  it  be  too  late?  Is  there 
not        iiumey  ? 

.'  She  had  breathed  the  words  rather  tlian 
spbken  them.  •  I>artford*$  handsome  open  face 

tUi.shed  hotly. 

■  "  Your  money,  Kay .'  Do  you  think  I 
could  take  it  ?    Uo  you  think  that  after  what  I 

have  d(me  after  uh.at  I  li  i  .  i-  been  I  could 
take  llie  m(»ney  of  the  woman  1  love  to  set  iiic 
right?  Do  you  suppose  T  could' reconcile  it 
with  my  manlKMul  to  take  it  after  the  |»H!ofs  I 
diave  given  of  iny  own  we.ikness  where  money 
is  crKuerned No!  no  I  I  lia\e  sunk  low  in 
\cry  deed,  but  not  low  enough  for  that.  Listen, 
Ray!     I'll  tell  yuu  the  story  of  the  ia>t  few 
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He  hid  no  money  lelt  to  pay  for  a  cab,  so  he  staggered  along  on  foot  in  the  direction 

of  his  chambers. 
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years,  and  then  yt»u"n  understand  thnt  I  am  a 
hopeless  man  «here  it  is  a  matter  of  keeping  a 
tiplii  hold  on  money.  I  want  you  to  see  the 
diftVrmrr  bftwer-n  .'ind  my  fnotlicr.  I  was 
the  fortunate  one  of  us  two  at  the  start.  Because 
I  was  the  elder  and  had  the  title,  I  had  all  the 
mone\-.  tnf>,  as  wvW  as  the  property.  I  started 
with  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Just  think 
of  it !  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  And 
to-day  I  haven^  a  cent  left  It  would  have 
broken  my  father*s  lieart  if  he  had  lived  to 
know.  He  thought  so  much  of  the  f.unily  and 
of  the  family  position,  and  was  so  anxious  that 
it  should  be  kept  up.  He  thought,  poor  old 
dad,  that  in  me  he'd  j^'ot  just  llie  right  son  to  do 
tlie  keeping  up.  But  he  made  a  mistake  m 
that  Now,  if  he'd  trusted  to  Hutnphrey  instead, 
it  would  have  been  belter.  Instead  of  gam^iling- 
the  whole  fortune  away  as  1  have  done, 
Humplirey  would  have  doubled  it  in  these  ten 
year';,  and  would  have  kept  the  old  place  up 
besides,  instead  of  letting  it  go  to  the  dogs 
as  I  have  done." 

Th<<  ^'irl  interrupted  him  with  a  quick 
movement. 

*'  ^■ou  have  not  gambled  it  all  away,  Lord 
Dartford — Gerald.  You  must  not  make  yourself 
blacker  than  you  arc.  You  have  given  away 
at  least  as  much  as  you  have  lost  ovci  rarcis. 
Ah,  1  know  I  1  know.  People  have  told  me 
how  generous  you  are !  You  have  hdped  to 
bring  ruin  on  yourself  by  saving  many  another 
man  from  it ! " 

Dartford  shook  his  head.  "Never  mind 
thc«c  things,  Ray.  Let  inc  tell  you  about 
Humphrey.  He  was  not  a  favourite  of  our 
father's,  poor  fellow.  He  did  something  once 
which  the  old  man  didfi't  like,  and  so  he  wa"? 
started  in  life  with  as  miserable  a  porlloa  as 
even  a  younger  son  ever  had.  A  beggarly  five 
hundred  was  given  him,  and  no  more.  Think 
of  the  difference  !  And  you  know  what  he  lias 
clone.  You  know  what  he  is  now.  Hehasnuule 
himself  one  of  the  three  foremost  men  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  bis  wealth  is  estidiated  at 
something  like  a  million.  While  I  have  been 
steadily  losing  ground,  he  has  been  steadily 
gaining  it  ;  until  now,  his  side  of  the  scale  is 
up  and  mine  is  down,  and  I  shall  have  to  ^ri  to 
hini  presently  and  plead  to  him  to  pay  the 
surplus  of  my  gambling  debts — all  that  is  beyond 
what  my  own  banking  account  can  meet.  Sd 
you  sec  1  am  quite  worthless,  Kay— at  least, 
in  the  matter  of  managing  my  own  Bnancial 
afTairs.  .Anybody  in  town  wil!  tell  ynn  that  it''; 
a  precious  good  thing  for  you  to  be  nd  of  me. 
K\en  if  we  could  have  married,  1  should 
only  have  been  a  millstone  round  your  neck, 
perhaps  even  a  <  ursc  to  you.  I  shall  try  to 
find  in  this  thouglit  some  consolation  for  the 
shattering  of  my  dream.  At  least,  you  have 
been  spared  the  misery  of  being  bound 
to  me. 


"  .\n(!  yet,  now  that  I  find  how  hard  it  is  to 
say  gi>i>d  bye,  I  could  almost  wish  that  we  had 
taken  the  leap,  Ray,  while  yet  wc  were  free  to 
<lo  so,"  he  went  on  quickly.  "  We  could  have 
done  it  yesterday,  before  I  had  shackled  myself 
with  my  folly  of  last  night.  We  could  have 
joined  our  hands  and  our  lives ;  ah,  think  of  it, 
my  darling  !  And,  Ray,  if  we  had  done  SO— 
if  you  had  been  married  to  me,  and  the  beautiful 
fiice  which  I  carried  always  in  my  heart  had 
been  made  mine  to  brighten  my  fireside  for  ever 
—  I  would  have  taken  care  that  you  should  not 
regret  it.  You  should  never  have  suffered 
through  me,  for  I  would  have  conquered  my 
miserable  failings  for  your  sake.  Oh,  if  I  had 
only  known  yesterday  that  yuu  cared  for  me  ! " 

He  turned  from  her,  and  walked  the  length 
nf  the  room.  He  was  afraid  to  look  at  lur, 
because  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"  ??ut  it's  no  good  for  us  to  break  our  hearts, 
Ray.  "  llii  voice  had  a  forced  courage  in  it. 
"  We've  got  to  say  good-bye,  and  we  may  as 
well  do  it  bravely.  You  must  tr)'  to  forget  m«L 
although  1  shall  never  forget  you.  I  would 
give  my  life  in  this  hour  never  to  have  oome 
into  yoiur  life  and  darkened  it." 

Ray  Somerton  moved  a  step  towards  him. 

"Gerald,  must  uc  in  very  deed  say  'good- 
bye ? '    is  there  no  help  for  it  ?  " 

Dartford  spoke  again  without  looking  at  her. 

"  No,  heart's  dearest.  There's  no  help  for  it." 

The  soft,  silky  murmur  of  her  dress  came 
nearer.  He  felt  a  small,  light  hand  laid  upon 
his  sleeve.  "  Rut,  Gerald,  if  I  am  willing  to 
let  what  happened  last  night  make  no  difference 
— ^if  it  is  just  die  same  to  me  whether  you  are 
rirh,  or  have  nothing — what  is  there  to  prevent 
our  still  being  happy  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  then,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Everything,  Ray.  The  whole  world  staiul.>; 
between  us.  What  would  people  say,  do  you 
think,  if,  ruined  as  I  am,  1  married  you  for  the 
sake  of  your  money?  Would  they  say  that  that 
was  the  act  of  a  man  or  a  cur  ?  Could  1  have 
any  self-respect  left  after  doing  such  a  thing? 
Could  1  honour  myself  again?  Kay,  Ray, 
you  must  see  that  1  could  not.  And  besides, 
my  cfai'linir,  it  is  not  possible.  \\\\w  f.ither 
looked  at  me  just  now,  when  I  met  him  in  the 
street,  as  if  he  regarded  it  as  a  crime  for  me  to 
Vk-  .mywlu  re  near  tliis  house.  I  am  lieu'  tkuv 
for  the  last  time.  If  1  were  to  try  to  come  to 
see  you  again,  I  should  find  the  door  shut  in 
my  fare.  Nn.  no,  my  darling,  it  is  no  use  our 
trymg  to  spare:  ourselves  the  great  wrench.  It 
must  come,  and  it  will  be  better  to  get  it  over 
soon.  Give  me  nnr  ki--,  in  pity  for  uli.at  f 
suHcr — one  kiss,  and  a  .-^piig  of  that  mimosa  in 
your  belt — and  then  try  to  forget  that  I  ever 
came  into  your  sweet  life  to  poison  it  with  my 
love  and  with  my  sins.  Yes,  God  know  s,  fully 
becomes  sin  when  the  innocent  suffer  for  it. 
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Doo't  let  your  brother  become  a  slave  to  the 
cards.  He  was  playing  again  last  night. 
Oh,  kiss  me,  Kay,  and  let  me  go  while  I  have 
strength  1 " 

With  a  sudden  passionate  ino\'eraent  he  drew 

hcr  into  \\\^  .uii:'-,  iln-u  Iici  aini^  about  his 
neck,  and  bent  his  fact  low  down  to  hers.  For 
some  minutes  they  stfiod  like  this,  and  then 
suddenly  he  let  her  '^n. 

"  (iive  nie  the  mimosa,"  DarlTord  said, 
hoarsely. 

With  iremblint,'  fingers  K.n  Somertoii  broke 
off  a  tiny  sprig  of  the  yellow  l)ioom  froni  the 
large  sprig  in  her  belt  and  gave  it  to  him.  He 
took  it,  and  went  out  without  another  word. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BARGAIN   OF  BLOOD. 

Dartford  liad  never  been  fond  of  places  of 
business;  but  he  found  himself  compelled  to 

go  to  one  this  morning,  because,  early  though 
the  hour  still  was,  he  leameU  un  caUing  at  his 
brother's  rooms  in  the  Albany,  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  Boytie  had  alrtMdy  gone  to  his 
otticc.  And  lu  that  ufhcc,  which  was  situated 
in  Old  Broad  Street,  the  ruined  young  peer 
was  compelled  to  follow  in  his  track. 

He  took  a  hansom,  inwardly  assuring  himself 
that  his  brother  would  pay  the  cost  of  it.  The 
distance  from  the  West  End  to  the  City  was 
too  long  for  walking,  and  a  cab  feat  added  to 
the  amount  he  hoped  to  borrow  would  not 
make  much  difference.  Besides,  it  was  advis- 
able that  he  should  get  to  his  brother's  office 
well  before  noon,  before  the  fi.ill  strain  of  the 
day's  business  shotild  have  soured  Humphreys 
temper. 

WTiat  the  exact  nattirc  was  of  thr  business 
thai  was  carried  on  in  the  Old  Broad  Street 
office  of  Humphrey  Boyne  and  Company, 
D.iriford  bad  ne%  lt  bad  any  ricar  idea.  He 
liad  never  known  anything  more  about  his 
brother's  affairs  than  that  Humphrey  was  a 
financier,  and  a  very  successful  one,  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  announcement  on  the  office  door, 
there  was  no  company  associated  with  him, 
unless  a  very  green  and  raw  younger  son  of  an 
earl,  who  had  lately  joined  him,  could  be 
considered  to  rLprcst  nt  the  combination  in 
question.  What  Humphrey  really  did,  and 
above  all  how  he  mana^fed  to  make  the  vast 
sums  of  moiK  y  lie  cri  taliily  tl;d  make,  were 
enduring  mysteries  to  the  elder  brother,  who 
had  himself  shown  sudi  a  want  of  capacity  in 
money  matters.  He  had  k(  {)!  up  no  intercourse 
with  Humphrey,  and  had  seen  him  but  rarely  ; 
for  the  two  had  no  symiKtthies  in  common,  and 
the  shrewd,  hard  beaded  younger  man  rf)uld 
never  spare  an  hour  from  business  to  pay  a  visit 
that  had  not  business  for  its  object.  It  was  by 
so  much  the  harder,  therefore,  for  the  peer. 
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whom  the  other  had  always  stigmatised  as  idle 
as  well  as  thriftless,  to  pay  flkts  visit  to-day 

to  the  Old  Ibiiad  Street  office,  and  to  the 
brother  who,  by  dint  of  sitting  constantly  in  that 
office,  had  made  himself  a  millionaire.  But 
necessity  kmnvs  no  law,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  sharper  than  the  immediate  need  ol 
money;  and  so  Gerald  Boyne,  Viscount  Dartfbrd, 
overramo,  as  best  he  could,  his  exceeding'  ;;rcat 
reluctimce  and,  alighting  from  his  cab  at  the 
door  of  the  office  of  Humphrey  Boync  and 
Company,  and  telling  the  cabman  to  wait — also 
a  matter  o!  necessity,  since  he  had  not  a  shilling 
of  ready  money  in  his  pocket — ^he  prepared  to 
enter  his  brother's  private  room — a  matter 
which  to  him  was  tantamount  to  the  bearding 
of  an  ogre  in  his  den. 

No  one  looking  at  Dartford  and  at  Humphrey 
Boyne  as  the  former  entered  the  room  where 
the  latter  was  sitting  liard  at  work  among  bis 
papers,  would  have  imagined  for  an  instant 
that  the  millionaire-financier  was  die  \'ounger 
of  the  two.  For,  whereas  the  peer  was  slender 
and  gracefully-proportioned,  the  City  man  had 
begun  to  get  Moated;  and,  whereas  (herald  Boyne 
was  dark,  with  a  pale,  clean-shaven  face, 
and  an  abundance  of  ncatly-sniouthcd  wavy 
hair,Humphrey  was  dingy,  mouse-coloured,  with 
a  com]>!e\ion  oddly  red,  considering  his 
sedentary  habits  and  the  small  amount  of 
open  air  that  he  allowed  himself.  His  eyes 
were  small,  greenish,  and  very  shrewd,  and  it 
was  plain  that  when  he  stood  up  he  would 
reveal  himself  as  a  short  man,  in  spite  of 
the  thick-setness  of  his  figure;  whereas  his 
brother  was  tail  Altogether  the  younger  might 
quite  justifiably  ba\e  entert.iiiud  a  grudge 
against  Natiu-c  for  her  special  unkindness 
to  him.  Possibly  he  did  so,  and  farther 
showed  his  resentment  on  account  of  his 
physical  shortcomings  by  that  lifelong  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  his  elder  brother,  of  which 
that  elder  had  always  been  rnnsrions.  If  so, 
Humphrey's  manner  now,  as  Daiiford  advanced 
into  his  private  room,  sufficiently  indicated  that 
that  jealousy  and  that  hatred  bad  not  in  the 
siiiaUcsl  dci^iee  abated  since  llie  last  occasion 
on  which  the  two  bad  met. 

"  Humph !  Ijow  do  you  do,  Gerald  ?  You 
don't  look  quite  well.  What's  the  matter  now 
Of  course,  I  know  there's  something  pretty 
considerably  wrong.  You  never  favour  me 
with  a  visit  else.  Well,  what  is  it  this  time  ? 
Be  quick,  I  ean't  waste  more  than  a  few 
minutes  of  my  time  with  you  to-day." 

'*  It's  the  same  thing  as  last  time^  Humphre> ," 
candidly  admitted  Dartford.  "  I've  beco 
gatnbhng  and  have  lost." 

"Ah!  I  suspected  as  mach,'' drily  retuined 
Humphrey  Boyne.  "  I  am  not  surprised.  1 
never  h.i\e  expected  you  to  do  anything  but 
make  a  fool  of  jourself  till  the  end.  How 
much  have  you  lost 
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'*  Everj  thing  I  "  was  the  unflincliing  reply. 
"  xrytliinK '  I  HOI  bCFe  DOW  withoot  a 
bhtlling  in  Uie  world." 

An  angry  flush  deepened  the  accustomed  red 

of  the  financier's  unsympathetic  face. 

"  And  when  you  get  into  this  state  you  come 
here  to  me  ?  You  have  never  been  near  me  for 
six  months,  and  now,  whfn  you  are  on  your 
be;im  ends,  you  find  your  way  here.  What  son 
of  conduct  do  you  call  that  ?  I  should  be  on 
my  !)c.im  ends,  too,  if  I  were  as  idle  and 
wasteful  a.-,  you  arc,  ami  if  1  had  been  half  as 
big  a  fool  as  you  have  always  been  ;  and  then 
whom  should  I  have  had  to  go  to  ?  It  would 
have  been  precious  little  g«K>d  my  going  to  you 
to  beg,  I  fancy." 

Dartford's  face  flushed  in  its  lum. 

"  I  have  not  come  here  to  begf,  Humphrey. 
I  lia\  e  not  roinc  \\vxv  to  ask  \'oii  to  set  me  on 
my  feet  again,  and  ht  me  out  with  a  new 
career.  I  have  simply  cotne,  hi  the  first  place, 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  ruined,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  give  you  the  oplitin  of  supplying 
me  with  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  pounds  as  a 
loan,  tf)  be  repaid  within  a  ^'i\f'n  period.  To  be 
exact,  my  gambling  losses?  last  night  amounted 
to  a  little  over  a  thousand  pounds  more  than 
the  sum  lying  at  m\  bankers  can  meet  ;  and 
as  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  pay  his 
gaming  debts  before  he  pays  anything  else,  I 
am  lo^i^  up  the  odd  sum.  i  shall  have  to 
borrow  it  from  someone  or  other,  and  I  thought 
I  would  >,Mve  you  tlie  first  chance  of  icudinj^  it 
to  me ;  because,  ai'ter  all,  whether  we  are  in 
sympadiy  or  not,  you  are  of  my  blood  and  you 
have  the  family  name  and  the  Timily  honour  to 
consider.  If  you  lend  me  tins  sum  of  money — 
and  it  is  a  small  enough  sum — it  will  be  better 
than  that  any  outsider  should  lend  it.  It  will 
keep  the  aflfair  more  private.  At  the  same  time, 
if  you  are  not  disposed  to  lend  it,  I  must  find 
some  friend  who  will  do  so." 

"  And  on  what  security,  pray  .'  "  Humphrey 
Boyne's  face  was  growing  of  a  still  deeper  and 
darker  red.  *'  What  security  have  you  got  to 
offer  for  any  loan  ?  What  chance  have  you  of 
ever  repaying  any  money  that  may  be  lent  to 
you,  however  small  the  amount  i  And  as  for 
the  family  name  and  the  fiunily  honour — well,  I 
think  it  is  somewhat  late  for  you  to  talk  alx)ut 
either,  Cieraid.  If  any  man  ever  was  a  curse 
to  his  family  yet,  you  have  been  a  curse  to 
yours." 

The  cidt-r  brutltcr,  looking  the  younger  by 
fully  ten  years,  straightened  his  already  upright 

figure. 

"1  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  my  own 
weaknesses  and  follies.  Humphrey,"  he  said 
gently,  and  vet  with  a  Imik  h  of  pride  in  his 
tone.  liut  A  will  not  do  any  good  now  for 
you  to  reproach  nic  with  them.  God  knows  I 
have  lost  through  them  more,  far  more,  than 
even  you  dream  of."    His  voice  shook  a  little. 


"  I  have  had  my  punishment,  Humphrey.  You 
need  nut  he  afraid  that  I  slull  unpuni!>hed. 
But  a  time  of  crisis  is  a  time  for  action. 
Explanations  and  reproaches  can  come  after^ 
wards.  .Never  mind  how  I  fell  into  the  trap 
uuce  more  last  night.  I  had  resolved  never 
to  fall  into  it  again ;  but  1  was  weak,  and 
the  devilish  fever  f,'ot  hold  of  me  and  I  yielded 
I  here  was  something  that  would  have  saved 
me  if  I  had  known  it ;  but — but^ — I  did  not 
know  it  then.  God  help  me,  i  did  not  know 
it." 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  forehead  as  if 
something  pained  him  there. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  say  to  you  fhat  ! 

shall  never  do  it  .igain,"  he  added.    "  But  " 

"Absolutely  useless,"  his  brother  cut  him 
short  contemptuously.  "  You  have  said  so  so 
many  time.s  before  dut  I  should  be  an  idiot  to 
believe  you  now.* 

Uartford  jiodded  despairingly.  "You  are 
rif:ht.  We  had  better  not  talk  about  that.  !,Pt 
us  cuuie  to  the  point.  Will  you  lend  iiie  the 
money  I  need,  or  not  " 

Lend  \K  to  you?"  The  iln.mi  ier  sneered. 
"That  means,  of  course,  will  1  ^i\e  it  to  you. 
You  might  as  well  use  the  right  word.  Therei's 
no  good  in  mincing  matters  now." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Humphrey,"  the  elder 
brother  gently  corrected  him.  "  Lending  in 
this  case  does  not  mean  giving.  I  intend  to 
repay  the  money — yes,  every  farthing  of  it — to 
whonisoe\  <  r  I  borrow  it  from.  I  shall  only 
want  a  httk  lune." 

Humphrey  Royne  sneered  again. 

"  Vott  re[iay  it?  And  how,  m.iy  I  ask,  do 
you  propose  to  do  that?  What  security  do 
you  propose  to  ofler?  So  &r  as  I  see,  you 
ha\'r  none.  Your  estatcf;  are  mortj^aifrd  up  to 
tlic  hilt,  so  that  the  revenue  from  them  is  all 
eaten  up  in  paying  the  interest  on  the  mortgages. 
The  family  plate  and  jewels  are  in  pawn,  and 
whatever  jewellery  you  yourself  }>i>ssessed  must 
have  been  sold  months  ago.  There  remains 
nothing  but  your  personal  belongings,  such  as 
clothes,  which,  though  I've  no  doubt  you 
bought  tluni  at  an  extravagant  price,  aren't 
likely  to  be  worth  a  tenth  part  of  the  sum  you 
now  want  to  get  hold  of  under  pretence  of 
borrowing  it.  How,  then,  do  you  imagine  you 
are  going  to  pay  the  money  back  ?  And 
how  are  you  going  to  live  yourself?  Are  you 
thinking;  of  m.irrying  a  rich  woman  '  Have 
you  got  your  eye  on  Ray  Somcrion,  by  any 
chance?" 

,\},'ain  a  flush  dy-  d  I  Hartford's  whole  fare 
trom  chin  to  brow,  c\en  to  the  short  locki  of 
dark  hair  that  lay  in  waves  alK)ve  his  brow. 

N(\"  lie  denied  coldly.  "  I  am  not  thinking 
of  marrying  Miss  .Sontt,tt«j<i. " 

"  Ah  !  You  show  some  common  sense  ther^ 
at  least,"  returned  his  brother  with  an  un- 
pleasant laugh.   "  Old  Marcus  .Somerton  would 
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see  you  hanged  before  he'd  let  you  liave  lier, 
and  quite  right,  too.  liut  there  might  be  a 
chance  with  some  American  multi-millionaire's 
daughter.  I  expect  you  are  looking'  out  for  ane^ 
eh?  Men  of  your  sort  generally  have  the 
cheek  of  the  devil  himself,  and  " 

**  I  shall  not  insult  any  rich  woman,  American 
or  British,  by  asking  her  lo  marry  nio  is  I  am 
now,"  Dartford  interrupted  him  with  mdignant 
decision.  "  I  shall  not  marry  at  all  It  is  not 
hy  taking  any  \vnman's  money  that  I  propose 
to  repay  the  loan  1  want,  and  to  maintain 
myself  in  fiiture.  It  is  by  working  that  I  mean 
to  do  it.  I  am  ;:;^ciiiig  to  find  work  of  ';r)mc  <;ort 
— I  do  not  tare  how  hard  or  how  humble  and 
put  all  my  energies  into  it." 

"Work?"  Humphrey  Boync  pushed  back 
his  chair  from  the  table  with  its  orderly  array 
of  letters  and  papers  and  stared  in  bitter  and 
scathing  contempt  at  the  dignified,  aristocratic- 
looking  elder  brother,  whom  for  so  many  years 
he  had  secretly  hated.  "  Work  ?  \\'ho  do 
you  suppose  will  give  you  any  work?  And 
what  wmk  do  you  suppose  you  are  fit  for — an 
idle,  delicate -handed,  thrilttess  scoundrel  like 
you  ?" 

*'  Scoundrel  ?*  Dartford  took  a  step  forward, 

his  eyes  darkening,  his  attitude  showing  that  if 
the  man  who  used  such  a  word  to  him  had  been 
any  other  than  his  brother,  he  would  have 
struck  him.  "  Scoundrel  ?  You  forget  yourself, 
Humphrey.  1  may  have  been  a  fool,  and  my 
folly  may  have  been,  as  I  admit  it  to  have  been, 
vtry  little  short  of  criminal.  But  I  am  no 
scoundrel,  a&  )  ou  know  well,  and  no  man  living 
but  you  diould  have  called  me  one  wRhout 
having  been  struck  in  the  face  for  the  lie." 

"You  don't  consider  yourself  a  scoundrel?* 
Humphrey  Boyne  had  drawn  his  chair  up  to 
the  uble  again  and  was  sitting  forward,  leaning 
over  the  table,  his  small,  shrewd  greenish  eyes 
looking  fiercely  at  his  brother.  "  Yuu  don't 
consider  yourself  a  blackguard  for  having 
mined  your  own  position  and  been  unworthy 
of  your  family  and  cheated  your  dead  father 
by  throwing  away  in  dissipation  the  fortune 
which  he  had  held  together  for  you  by  pinching 
and  scmpinp.  and  whii  h  he  expected  you  to 
hold  together  and  to  mcrcase  by  a  bnllianl 
maiiiage  until  the  old  femily  name  should  get 
new  lu"?tre  and  n  new  vnluc  ?  \(m  don't  look 
upon  yourstll  ai»  a  blackguard  fur  all  this 

He  stopped  for  an  answer.  But  no  an!>\ver 
came  immediately,  and  he  went  on  without 
waiting  longer : 

"  Look  at  the  way  we  two  started  life,  you 
and  I.  You  were  the  elder  son,  the  heir  to  the 
peerage,  and  our  fethert  fovourite.  You  started 
life  with  the  title  and  tlic  estate-,  and  all  the 
money  that  there  was  in  the  family.  I  started 
widi  no  money,  for  a  paltry  five  hundred 
pounds  doesn't  count  for  aiu  thin^;  as  capital  in 
the  world  as  it  is  to-day.  i  was  not  my  father's 


favourite,  and  no  extravagant  hopes  were  built 
up  on  my  future.  I  was  considered  a  discredit 
to  the  family  rather  than  a  credit  to  it,  and  it 
was  held  to  be  quite  right  and  natural  that  I 
should  suffer  from  rather  more  than  the  ordinary- 
disadvantages  under  which  younger  sons  labour. 
And  I,  who  started  like  this — with  five  hundred 
l>oun(!s,  atul  witliout  a  blessing — have  ^oiie  np 
in  the  world,  while  yott,  starting  as  Viscount 
Dartford,  and  with  a  very  considerable  fortune, 
ha\c  f^onc  douii.  It  is  I  who  have  shown 
myself  a  man  of  capacity,  a  worthy  son  of  the 
Boynes ;  while  you,  of  whom  so  much  was  hoped, 
ha\  (•  [(rrn-efi  yourself  a  reckless  fool.  And  if 
\  uu  dun  t  call  it  a  scoundrelh-  tliinj.;  tti  bring  a 
great  name  down  into  the  mud  as  you  have 
brought  yours  down,  why,  all  1  can  tell  you  is 
that  1  do  call  it  so.  Work?  What  sort  of 
work  do  you  think  you  can  do?" 

Still  Dartford  made  no  reply.  He  was 
standing  with  his  back  turned  to  his  brother, 
looking  out  of  the  little  office  window  through 
which  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  blank  wall 
a  few  feet  beyond. 

"What  sort  of  work  do  you  think  you  ran 
do?"  reputed  the  financier,  his  voice  growing 
more  and  more  hard  atid  contemptuotts. 
"You've  )^<)\  no  head  for  stocks  and  shares,  and 
great  deals,  so  you're  of  no  use  to  me.  1  don't 
see  that  you  can  be  of  any  use  to  anybody. 
Business  people  have  no  vacancies  for  an 
ornamental  young  peer  who  has  suddenly 
become  [lenniless  by  his  own  filult.  They 
don't  want  figure-heads.  Nowadays,  men  who 
are  p:iid  to  work  arc  expected  to  work,  and  if 
they  don't  work  they  are  sent  off.  We  are 
copying  American  methods,  and  we  don't  feed 
fools  or  loafers.  The  fat  places  for  well-bom 
dunderheads  are  things  of  the  past.  Do  you 
think  I  should  have  got  up  to  be  the  man  1  am 
now  if  I  hadn't  forgotten  my  good  birdi  and  die 
refinements  of  my  upbringing,  and  got  a  grip 
of  my  business  in  good  earnest  ?  No,  no^  my 
dear  Gerald,  you  need  not  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  after  the  life  you've  led  up  to  the 
present  you  11  be  able  to  earn  enough  money  by 
work  to  put  food  into  your  own  body,  still  less 
to  jjay  hark  a  loan  of  eleven  hundred  pounds." 

His  brother,  once  the  darling  of  fortune, 
wheeled  round  then,  and  confronted  him. 

"This  moans,  of  course,  Humphrey,  that  you 
refuse  to  lend  me  the  eleven  hundred.  ' 

"  Certainly  I  refuse,"  came  the  cool  reply. 
"And  1  tell  you  plainly,  Gerald,  that  I'm 
amazed  at  your  audacity  in  coming  here  to  ask 
me  for  it."' 

Dartford  was  silent  again  for  a  few  oKMnents. 
Then  he  asked,  standing  with  his  e3res  fixed  on 

the  co  iise,  commonplace  face  of  the  younj^i  r 
brother  who,  so  far  as  looks  went,  might 
have  been  his  uncle: 

"Then  will  you  tell  me,  Humphrey,  what 
course  you  would  advise  me  to  take  ?  What 

H  a 
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you  have  already  said  seems  almost  to  suggest 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  suidde." 

"  Suicide  '  " 

An  odd  change  uune  over  the  tm.im  icr  s 
( (juntenance  as  he  echoed  the  word.  The  red 
Husli  died  out  from  his  florid  cheeks,  which 
lost  even  their  natural  floridness.  He  sat 
looking  hard  at  his  brother  for  a  full  minute. 
Then  he  laughed  an  odd,  nervous  laugh. 
Taking  up  a  ruler,  he  began  tapping  with  it  on 
the  table.  "  Suii  idc  ?  Would  that  be  very 
distasteful  to  you  in  the  circumstances  ? " 

All  the  passionate  bitterness  of  the  scene 
through  which  he  had  lately  passed,  the  scene  of 
his  lirst  assurance  of  the  love  of  Ray  Somerton, 
and  of  his  parting  from  her  in  the  same  hour 
which  had  seen  his  first  kiss  upon  her  lips, 
rushed  back  upon  him,  filling  his  soul  with  a 
sickening  sense  that  for  him  all  that  made  life 
worth  having  was  over,  and  that  death  might 
as  well  be  the  end  as  anything  else. 

"No,"  he  replied,  fiercely,  despairingly. 
"  God  knows  that  it  would  not." 

Humphrey  Boyne  leaned  farther  forward  over 
the  table. 

**  Do  you  mean  that  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  lowered 
voice,  with  a  peculiar  mysterious  significance  in  * 
his  tone. 

''Why  should  I  not  mean  it?"  Dartford 
rejoined  impatiently.  "Vou  yonrself  have 
pointed  out  to  me  that  tfaeic  is  nothing  left  for 
me  to  live  for." 

The  financier  rose  suddenly  then,  revealing 
his  awkward  figure  in  all  its  ungainliness. 
He  walked  to  the  door  of  the  room  with  a 
caution  and  noiselessness  which  surprised 
Uartford.  Opening  the  door  with  a  softness 
that  was  still  mure  surprising,  he  looked  uui, 
apparently  to  convince  himself  that  there  was 
no  one  in  the  anteroom  listening  to  the  talk 
that  was  passing  between  himself  and  his 
brother.  Then  he  reclosed  the  door,  and 
locked  it,  and  came  back  to  confront  Dartford 
anew. 

"An  idea  has  occuried  lu  im-,  (".ciaM,''  he 
announced.  He  smiled  nervously,  seeming  to 
be  aware  that  his  voice  had  struck  oddly  upon 
hi^  brother's  ear,  He  moved  tu  llie  tire[)laLe, 
took  up  a  position  in  front  of  it  with  his  solid 
back  planted  against  the  mantelpiece,  and  his 
hands  under  his  coat  tails  ;  but  he  v^  as  evidently 
uneasy  there,  and  a  rnument  later  he  went 
back  to  his  accustomed  place  behind  the  table. 
Perhaps  he  was  grateful  just  now  fur  the 
barricade  which  the  table  made  in  front  ul  huu, 
while  the  ^miliar  orderly  array  of  important 
documents  and  letters  before  him  had  •  a 
steadying  effect  upon  his  nerves.  He  spoke 
again,  repeating  his  last  remark. 

"An  idea  has  occurred  to  me.  it  is  a  bit 
queer  and  startling,  and  you  may  take  it  as  a 

)oke  if  you  like.     For  the  inattei  uf  that,  vr 
can  act  upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  joke,  if  you  like. 


Vou  tan  consider  it  as  a  bit  of  fun  that  we're 
having  together.  The  idea  is  a  common-sense 
one,  though  it  may  strike  you  as  a  trifle 
unpleasant.  Still,  you  vc  asked  me  to  suggest 
a  way  out  of  your  present  difficulty,  and  the 
unpleasant  ways  may  as  well  be  suggested  as 
the  easier  ones." 

'*  What  are  you  trying  to  get  at  ? "  Dartford 
asked.  He  was  locricing  at  his  brother  in 
astonishment  For  Humphrey  Boyne  was  a 
man  who  habitually  went  straight  to  the  point, 
whatever  that  point  might  be.  What  could  be 
the  cause  of  his  hesitation  and  his  agitation  now? 

The  financier  moved  uncomforta!)ly  in  his 
chair — the  chair  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
find  the  very  peifecdon  of  comfort.  He  took  up 
the  ruler  and  again  and  again  tapped  the  table. 

"  Look  here,  Cierald  V  His  voice  had  sunk 
very  low,  and  was  curiously  hoarse.  "  Let  me 
first  state  two  facts  clearly.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  an  ambitious  man,  and  I  have  made 
myself  by  my  ov\  n  efforts  a  very  rich  man.  I 
am  a  millionaire  already,  and  in  another  year 
or  two  I  shall  be  a  double  millionaire.  I  have 
solved  the  money-getting  problem,  and  now  the 
one  thing  that  I  want  is  social  position  and,  if 
possible,  a  title.  Yon,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
got  social  position  and  a  title,  and  the  only 
thing  you  want  is  money.  You  will  admit  that 
this  is  right  ?* 

Still  mystified,  Daitibcd  nodded  gravely  in 
the  affirmative. 

I  did  not  know  that  you  had  social  ambitions^ 
Humphrey,"  he  said,  with  a  glimpse  of  bIs  old 
bright  snnle.    "  Weil,  what  next  ?  " 

Humphrey  Boyne  played  more  nervously 
with  the  ruler. 

"  The  next  pumt  is,  my  dear  tierald,  that  as 
you  have  something  that  I  want,  and  I  have 
something  that  you  want,  we  may  as  well  make 
an  exchange.   What  I  propose  to  do  is  this  * 

He  stopped  short,  glanced  ner\'ously  toward 
the  door,  listened  for  two  or  three  seconds,  and 
then,  appearing  to  be  satisfied,  resamed  : 

"What  I  propose  to  do  is  this  :  I  will  give 
you  a  sum  down  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  for  you  to  enjoy  for  the  space 
of  a  year,  if  at  the  end  of  the  v  eai  -a  complete 
year,  date  for  date,  from  tiie  day  of  your 
receiving  the  gift— you  will  commit  suicide." 

The  last  scntrnc  e  fell  on  the  air  with  a  r  urious 
strangeness  and  iiutlowness.  and  »  iih  a  ceiiain 
startling  hoarseness  of  sound  as  if  some  demon, 
and  not  a  man.  had  spoken  it.  The  words  had 
been  uttered  ver)'  low,  but  somehow  they  seemed 
to  linger  in  Chat  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  London 
city  office  more  than  any  words  spoken  in 
ordinary  loud  tones  had  ever  done.  Dartford 
seemed  to  hear  them  echoing  and  echoing. 

At  first  their  meaning  had  not  struck  him. 
He  had  only  been  conscious  that  something 
strange  had  been  said  ;  something  strange  and 
vaguely  horrible,  which,  having  been  once  said, 
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viuuld  burn  and  throb  in  hi.s  brain  as  lung  he 
should  have  hfe.  It  was  only  by  degrees,  as 
the  horrible  thing  echoed  and  echoed  in  his 
soul,  that  the  true  meaning  of  it  dawned  fully 
upon  him.  Then  he  stood  translixcd,  rigid  as 
marble^  with  all  the  blood  that  had  lately  flooded 
his  faioe  ebbing  from  it,  leaving'  him  of  an  ashy 
paleness. 

"  Good  joke,  isn't  it  ?  "  went  on  the  financier 
with  a  forced  lightness  that  was  ghastly,  and 

with  a  queer  throat  laugh  that  sounded  as 
if  an  animal  were  indulgmg  in  hilarity.  "  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  down  on  the 
nail,  to  do  exactly  what  you  like  with — to  enjoy 
yourself  up  to  the  hilt  with  for  the  space  of 
twelve  months  from  this  date  and  then  a  dose 
of  mlUI  poison,  or  an  easy  pistol-shot.  You  can 
treat  it  as  a  joke  if  yuu  like.  Whether  you  do 
or  not,  if  you  carry  it  out  it  will  come  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  end." 

Dartford's  great  silence  had  not  yet  departed 
from  him.  He  could  not  speak  as  yet.  He 
simply  stood  and  kxiked  at  the  man  of  his  own 
blood,  Ixuti  of  one  nwdter  widi  himself,  who 
had  found  it  in  him  to  make  such  a  suggestion. 
And  all  the  while  the  despair  in  him  was 
deepening,  was  growing  more  chill,  more  blade, 
more  complete. 

Humphrey  Boyne  did  not  speak  agaui  before 
he  recdved  his  answer.  He  waited  for  that 
answer,  sitting  without  moving,  and  with  nn 
^iga  uf  animation  about  him,  except  in  his  little 
greenish  eyes,  which  positively  glared  foctii  in 
the  intensity  of  their  expectation. 

At  last  the  answer  came.  Uarifoui  laughed 
a  bitter  laugh. 

"This  is  a  damnable  thing,  Humphrey.  But 
I'll  agree  to  it  As  you  say,  it  is  a  joke  ;  a  bit 
ghastly,  perhaps,  but  all  the  newer  and  fresher 
for  that.  And  if,  as  you  say,  I  can't  boirow  and 
cant  woiIe,  what^s  die  good  of  life  to  me  ? 
What  have  I  to  live  for  any  more  ^  As  I  said 
just  now,  I've  had  more  punishment  already  for 
my  follies  than  you  know  oC  I've  had  a  blow 
to-day  that  has  deadened  the  soul  in  me.  I 
needn't  tell  you  what  it  is.  i  only  speak  of  it 
at  all  to  show  you  that  I'm  in  a  state  of  despair, 
which  makes  it  easy  enough  for  ti  f  to 
contemplate  death  in  a  year's  tunc  tnMu  now, 
and,  heaven  knows,  I  want  money.  No  man 
living  ever  wanted  money  more  than  I  want  it 
at  this  moment.  Why,  1  haven  t  even  a  few 
shillings  to  pay  the  cab  I've  got  w  ilting  outside 
in  the  street  here.  And  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  is  a  great  deal  of  money.  It 
ts  more  than  my  old  fortune  over  again.  I  could 
do  a  great  deal  with  that  in  a  year.  As  for 
death — well,  what  does  it  matter  ?  If  f  have  no 
money,  and  could  get  n<>  \sork  to  thi.  it  is  as 
likely  as  not  that  I  shall  die  within  the  year  in 
any  case.  So  I  might  as  welt  make  sure 
■>f   the    money,   es])r(  lall\  !    i>\\r  a  few 

thousands  to  a  pwr  fellow  «  ho  tan  t  afford  to 


luae  iheni,  and  who  wiJl  be  a  dttferent  man  if  he 
sees  a  chance  of  getting  them  back.  Yes,  I'll 
take  the  money,  and  accept  the  death  in  the 
end,  so  that  you  may  be  sure  of  your  tide.  Not 
th.u  you'll  find  it  will  help  >  <)u  much  tO  have 
the  peerage.    It  has  never  helped  me." 

"Then  you  accept?"  Humphrey  Boyne 
gasped  out  the  three  wor  !  r.i-her  than  spoke 
them.  "  You  consent  to  the  deal — two  hundred 
and  fifty  dioosand  pounds,  and  death  in  a  year's 
time  ?  " 

Uanford  nixlded.    "  Yes,  I  accept."* 
The  younger  brother's  eyes  grew  suspickms. 
He  took  up  the  ruler  a^n  as  if  it  were  a 

weapon. 

Mind  you,  there  must  be  no  shirking  at  the 

end,"  he  said,  warningly.  "There  must  be  no 
taking  the  money  and  then  shnking  out  of  the 
penalty.  There  must  be  none  of  those  cad's 
tricks." 

Dartford's  face  flushed  once  more. 

"  I'd  better  remind  you,  Humphrey,  that 
because  a  man  gambles  he  does  not  necessarily 
lose  every  shred  of  his  honour.    My  honour  is 

a  sufficient  guarantee  to  you  for  my  fulfilment 
of  the  bargain  to  the  uttermost." 

Again  the  keen  eyes  of  the  financier  darted 
a  searching  look  into  his. 

"It's  a  difficult  matter  to  put  down  in 
writii^,"  he  mimnuied  slowly,  as  if  he  were 
thinking  aloud. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  any  written  agree- 
ment," Dartford  said  quiddy.  "  Neither  of  ut 
is  likely  to  forget  tlie  terms  of  the  bargain." 

"  AIJ  that  lb  needed  is  llial  ytju  should  write 
me  a  receipt  for  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
th<Misand,  and  add  a  little  note  at  the  foot  of  it 
briefly  stating  the  terms  under  which  the  money 
is  paid  over  to  you,"  the  younger  brother 
decided.  He  pushed  his  chair  back  again  a 
few  inches  so  that  he  could  unlodc  one  of  the 
two  front  drawers  of  the  table.  Out  of  the 
drawer  he  drew  a  cheque  book.  Laying  this 
cheque  book  on  the  table  and  opening  it,  he 
began  to  write. 

"  It's  all  settled,  isn't  it?"  he  paused  in 
the  middle  of  his  writing  to  ask.  "  There'll  be 
no  funking  it  ?    No  drawing  back?" 

Uartford  moved  iinpaliently. 

**  lira  afraid  you  do  not  know  very  much  of  me 
even  yet,  Humj)hre\  ,"  he  replied  (juictly.  "  Go 
on  making  out  the  cheque.  1  take  the  money, 
and  1  shoot  myself  in  a  year's  time  fimn 
to-day. " 

Humphrey  Hoync  took  up  his  pen  again, 
and  then  he  looked  round  with  a  start,  for, 
after  a  preliminary  tap,  the  handle  of  the  door 
was  tried.   He  rose  and  went  to  the  door. 

"  What  is  it  ' "  he  asked,  without  unlocking  it. 

"  Sir  Untou  Muggvridge  to  see  you,  sir.  He 
says  his  business  is  urgent." 

"  .\sk  him  to  wait  five  minutes,  '  was  the 
rejoinder.    '*  1  can't  see  him  for  hve  minutes. 
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Lord  Dartford  is  with  me."  He  returned  to 
his  table  and  finished  writing  out  the  cheque. 

Then  br  wrtite  out  a  form  of  receipt.  The 

wording'  of  it  \^as  as  tnllow  >  :  — 

"  I,  Geiakl  Boync,  \  mmt  Dartfurd,  lieitby 
acknowledge  having  ici  eived  fmm  my  brother 
the  sum  of  two  luinditil  and  iift\-  tliousand 
pounds  slerhng  ui  iiccurd.iULC  wuh  ihe  terms 
of  an  agreement  between  us  whereby  at  the 
end  of  one  year  (twelve  calendar  months)  from 
the  date  set  down  below,  I  am^  in  consideration 
of  the  receipt  of  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds^  to  die  by  my  own 
hand. 

"  Signed  by  inc  at  the  ofiice  of  Messrs. 
Humphrey  Boyne  and  Company,  2O0^  Old 
Bioad  Street,  'London,  E.C.,  on  this  fifteenth 
day  of  January,  1901." 

Hie  financier  pushed  forward  the  paper. 

"  Sign  ! "  he  said,  curtly. 

AimI  Dartford  signed.    Then  he  took  the 

cheque,  went  nut  with  it  to  his  waiting  hansom, 
and  had  himself  driven  straight  to  his  h.ink. 

*•  It  feels  very  odtl  to  have  so  mm  li  money 
again,"  he  said  to  himself.  "And  as  for  the 
end  

His  lips  shut  with  a  grim  tightness.  After 
all,  death  did  not  look  veiy  repulsive  to  him 
seen  tatm  a  distance  of  twelve  calendar 
months. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  WOllAlirS  KAm 

Marcus  Somerton,the  banker,  and  his  society- 
loving  wife,  whose  dress  bill  never  fell  short  of 
a  thousand  a  year,  were  accustomed  to  entertain 
largely  at  their  house  in  Grosvenor  Place. 

Quite  npart  from  artua!  dinner  parties,  for 
which  formal  invitation^  were  issued,  there  were 
not  many  evenings  when  some  friend  or  other 
did  not  enjoy  their  liosjiitality  at  dinner.  It 
was  rarely,  indeed,  that  die  faucly  dmcd  alone  ; 
but  it  did  sometimes  happen  that  they  did  so, 
and  it  chanced  that  one  of  these  infrequent 
occasions  was  the  evening  of  the  day  following 
that  on  which  Dartford  had  come  to  Ray 
Soroerton  and  had  told  her  of  his  love  for  her, 
only  within  the  same  half-hour  to  bid  good-bye  to 
her,  as  lie  helieved,  for  e\er,  at  the  cost  of  ^ui;h 
a  wrench  of  his  own  heartstrings  as  he  had 
never  thought  any  man  could  suffer  and  still 
live. 

It  was  after  dinner  in  the  billiard-room,  whUe 
old  Marcus  Somerton  and  his  daughter  were 
sittin;,'  before  a  bla/ing  log  fire,  and  Frank 
Somerton,  the  subaltern,  was  solitarily  and  dis- 
contentedly knocking  the  balls  about  on  the 
smooth  green  table,  that  the  banker  roused 
himself  from  his  own  thoughts,  which  seemed 
of  late  to  be  very  deep  and  somewhat  sombre,  to 
notice  the  new  sadness  on  his  daughter's  face.^ 


*'  What's  been  the  matter  with  you  yesterday 
and  to-day,  Ray  ?  You're  not  troublmg  about 
that  fellow  Dartford,  I  hope  ?  I  saw  him  on 
his  way  here  yesterday  morning,  soon  after  I 
had  started  on  my  ride." 

"  Did  I,ord  Dartford  rnme  here  yesterday 
morning  asked  Mrs.  Somertun,  looking  up  m 
some  surprise.  She  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
viscount's  \  ivli  from  her  daughter. 

Marcus  homcriun  rose  and  kicked  one  of  the 
burning  logs  into  a  more  satisfs'  tory  position. 

"  Yes,  he  did.  And  he  actually  had  the 
impudence  to  come  after  his  criminal  folly  of 
the  night  before,  when  he  lost  his  last  shilling 
— literally,  I  believe,  his  last  shilling — in  Major 
Vane's  card-room.  So  you  hadn't  heard  of  the 
visit,  ell  ?  You'd  better  ask  Ray  a  few 
questions  about  it.  He  would  be  quite  capable 
of  asking  her  to  marry  him,  so  that  her  money 
nii>;ht  serve  him  to  gamble  with,  now  that  all 
his  own  IS  gone.  Scoundrels  like  that  have  a 
positively  staggering  audacity." 

"Lord  I'^artford  is  not  a  scoundrel,  father," 
Kay  .Somerton  said,  "  He  is  weak  and  easily 
led;  but  he  ib  \  ery  K<K>d-hearted  and  absolutely 
honotirable.  He  is  the  veiy  last  man  who 
could  be  called  a  ^cuundrel." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  who  is  a  scoundrel, 
then,  if  a  man  who  has  gone  to  the  dogs 
himself  and  done  his  best  to  lead  others  there 
isn't  one?"  her  father  retorted  angrily.  "And 
as  for  this  man,  Ray,  you  ought  to  hate  him 
for  having  led  poor  Frank  astray.** 

"Led  Frank  astray?  '  echoed  the  girl  in 
perplexed  surpri  sc.  Lieutenant  Frank  Somerton 
himself  happened  to  be  at  this  moment 
ronv  eniently  at  the  other  side  Ihe  large 
room. 

"Certainly  he  has  led  Frank  astray,  by 
inducing  him  to  play  poker  for  high  stakes," 
insisted  her  father.  "  It  may  be  the  ruin  of 
your  brother's  whole  career.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  I  li<id  liad  my  own  way  ahont  his 
profession  and  had  hmi  come  into  business 
with  me  instead  of  going  into  the  Service  and 
half  ruining  me  to  support  him  in  it." 

He  looked  round  in  search  of  hts  son,  but 
that  promising  young  fellow  had  found  an 
opportunity  to  depart.  Evidently  he  had  not 
been  out  of  earshot  just  now  when  his  name 
had  been  brought  into  the  conversation. 

"  I  don't  think  Lord  Dartford  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  Fnuil^S  card  playing, 
father.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  has  tried  often  to 
keep  him  from  playing,  and  especially  from 
playing  for  high  stakes.  Fiank  has  mily 
yielded  to  temptation  lifce  the  rest  nf  them" 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  defend  Dartford 
as  you  do,  Ka\-,"  put  in  Mrs.  Somerton  dis* 
approvingly.  "  I  hope  you  hrn  e  not  ^Tow  ti 
fond  of  him.  He  is  a  kind  of  in.m  that  docs 
nothing  but  harm  either  to  himself  or  to  his 
friends — or  indeed  to  anybody  that  be  cornea 
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into  contact  with.  Now  if  it  were  his  younger 
brother,  Hnntphrey  Boyne,  it  would  be  diftmiL 
There  is  a  man  who  is  worth  calling  a  man. 
And  when  one  thinks  what  a  miserable  start  he 
had,  as  compared  with  Dartford,  his  succcib  is 
perfectly  anuuing.  Why,  he  is  one  of  the  three 
richest  men  in  London  !  ** 

"  Ccrl.iinly  he  is,"  affirmed  MaiLUs  Somerton 
with  the  conviction  of  a  man  who  knows  aU 
about  the  money  maricet  and  whose  opinion  is 
therefore  worth  tfivinjj  anc!  worth  licaring. 
"  He  says  he's  got  a  million,  but  m  pomt  ot 
fact  he's  got  nearer  three  millions.  H^s  going 
ahead  a<i  fast  a<;  he  ran  go." 

*'  It's  a  great  pity  he  hasn't  the  tiiie,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Somerton. 

"  He  may  get  it  yet,"  rejoined  hor  hushand 
comfortingly.  "  Dartford  can  t  live  very  long, 
now  that  he;'s  penniless  and  hopeless.  Those 
delicately-bred  fellows  who've  been  accustomed 
to  every  luxury  generally  breaJc  down  in  health 
.lUcr  tliey's  c  broken  down  in  pocket.  And  as 
for  Dartford,  1  don't  even  see  where  he  will  be 
able  to  get  bread  and  cheese  from.  After  Ae 
career  he's  had  and  the  way  he  finished  up  the 
other  night,  no  sane  man  will  lend  him  so  much 
as  a  five-pmrnd  note  So,  if  he  can  be  kept 
from  marrying  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  Humphrey  will  have  a  good  chance  of 
coming  into  the  peerage." 

Ray  Somerton's  beautiful  face,  that  had  been 
very  pale  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours  or  so, 
flushed  deeply. 

"  There  are  many  men  who  ought  to  be  only 
too  glad  to  lend  Lord  Dartford  hundreds  -  yts, 
thousands—of  poands  as  something  towards 
repayment  of  his  generosity  to  them  at 
different  times,"  she  interposed,  with  a  note  of 
passionate  indignation  in  her  voice.  "  You 
know  very  well,  lather,  that  Lord  Dartford  has 
rained  himself  quite  as  much  by  h:s  generosity 
as  by  his  gambling  los'ies  As  long  -is  he  had 
money,  everybody  that  came  to  him  in  trouble 
was  hdped." 

"The  more  fwl  lie,"  runted  old  Somerton, 
contemptuously.  *'  I'his  is  not  a  world  in  which 
a  man  can  aflfiwd  to  do  that  sort  of  thing." 

**  I  suppose  that  must  be  the  r  eason  why 
Dartford  has  always  been  well  liked," 
remarked  Mrs.  .Somerton  thoughtfully.  "I  have 
often  wondered  why  it  is  that  in  spite  of  his 
wildness  and  recklessness  nobody,  nut  even  the 
most  steady-going  people,  can  ever  be  brought 
to  say  really  a  word  against  him.  Poor 
Humphrey  Boyne,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
most  unpt)pular.  No  one  seems  to  like  him. 
Considering  how  steady  he  is,  it  is  really 
incomprehensible." 

*'  He  has  a  reputation  for  being  hard  and 
unsympathetic,"  Kay  Somerton  said. 

**Oh,  of  course  t  Because  he  doesn't  fling 
his  money  into  the  lap  of  c\  ery  whining  beggar 
that   comes   to  him,'    snarled   the  banker, 


uncrossing  and  rc-cru;>sing  his  legs,  and  then 
piooeedii^  to  search  far  a  cigar.    **£v«(y  wise 

man  is  bound  to  be  unpopular  in  a  world  made 
up  principally  of  fools.  I've  heard  that  sort  of 
nonsense  talked  about  Humphrey  Boyne 
myself.  But  he's  a  man  of  wealth  now,  when 
his  brother's  a  beggar,  and  thafs  enough  for 
me.  I  can  tell  by  that  what  he's  'vvorth  without 
taking  the  opinion  of  idiots.  And,  anyhow, 
Ray,  if  he  comes  here  and  asks  you  to  marry 
him,  as  I've  got  an  idea  that  he'll  do,  you'd 
better  accept  him.  You'd  better  understand  at 
once  that  your  mother  and  I  expect  you  to 
actept  him.  This  is  an  age  of  fact?,  not  of  fair\ 
tales  ;  and  looked  at  in  the  light  of  facts  anil 
common  sense,  Humphre\  Boyne  is  a  man  who 
would  suit  you  ven,'  well  as  a  husband  and 
vvuuld  suit  ui  very  well  as  a  son-in  law.  As 
your  mother  said  just  now,  it  is  certainly  a  pity 
that  he  hasn't  the  family  title.  But  I  myself 
think  that  there's  a  very  good  chance  of  his 
getting  it.  So,  if  you've  cherished  a  fancy  that 
you  would  like  to  become  Lady  Dartford,  you 
may  still  gratify  it  through  the  younger  brodier.*' 

"  It  is  a  pit)'  that  H  umphrey  doesn't  look  the 
younger  of  the  two,"  regretted  Mrs.  Somerton, 
who,  in  «pite  of  a  lifetime  spent  with  her  husband, 
had  still  some  leanings  towards  romance. 

"  My  dear  Sophia,  whatever  does  that 
matter?"  remonstrated  Marcus  Somerton  ap* 
pealingly  as  he  lighted  his  cigar.  "Why,  you 
yourself  have  said  a  thuuiand  times  that  a 
man's  looks  are  of  no  account  whatever  ! " 

"That  is  perfectly  true,**  reliK  t.int'y  admuicii 
the  lady,  thinking  possibly  tliat  she  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  admit  k  when  her  husband 
sat  there  in  front  of  her  in  perpetual  testimony 
to  the  fiict  that  she  hersdf  had  not  been 
particular  al^out  personal  attractiveness  when 
choosing  a  mate. 

Ray  Somerton,  pale  again  and  looking  very 
troubled,  went  quietly  out  of  tin-  1)  lliard-room 
presently  in  search  of  her  brother.  She  found 
him  where  she  had  expected  to  find  him,  namely, 
in  the  smoking-room.  He  had  turned  off  the 
electric  lights  and  was  sitting  there  in  the 
firelight  only,  buried  in  the  depths  of  an  easy 
chair  and  also  enjoying  a  cigar. 

**  Is  that  you,  Ray  fhe  governor  was 
getting  on  to  a  delicate  topic  just  now,  ao  I 
thought  I'd  better  slip  away.  Did  you  have  to 
bhp  out,  too,  because  they  were  abusing 
Dartford  too  much  ? " 

She  sh(X)k  her  head,  her  copper-coloured  hair 
shining  in  the  tirelight. 

"  No,  I  did  not  come  away  for  that,  although 
they  did  say  too  much  against  Lord  Dartford 
and  it  made  my  heart  hot  and  liill.  Frank, 
tell  me  -did  he  ever  induce  you  to  play,  Or 
lead  you  on  to  gamble  m  any  way  ? " 

** Never!"  answered  the  young  man  em- 
phatically. "  He's  always  done  the  very 
opposite.    He's   tried  to  keep  me  from  it. 
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Why,  he  wouldn't  have  played  ihe  niyht  before 
last  and  niined  himself  if  it  hadn't  been  that 
he  look  my  hand  to  keep  tiic  from  playing  any 
more  !  I  was  )>eginniiig  to  lose  pretty  heavily 
and  he  saw  it." 

**0h,  Frank  !  Frank 

She  had  sat  down  in  a  chair  near  tli<-  one 
that  he  occupied,  and  now  she  bent  her  iigure 
in  an  attitude  of  sudden  and  sharp  grief,  until 
hrr  beautiful  In-. id  i.iiiu'  low  down  into  the 
firelight.    The  young  lieutenant  started. 

"What  is  it,  Ray?" 

"oh,  Frank,  you'xc  Inokcn  my  heart  I  You 
did  more  harm  by  playing  that  night  than  you 
dream  of.  Ynu  have  made  my  love  hopeless, 
and  my  life  a  mispn,'  nnd  a  regret  I  I  Ii.id 
thought — I  had  hoped  tliat  I  was  guiug  lo  be 
happy ;  but  you  have  made  it  impossible  that  I 
ran  evpr  be  so,  l>crausc  you  have  made  it 
inip<)ssil)lc  that  the  m.m  whom  I  love  and  who 
loves  me  can  ever  in.irry  me.  Oh,  Frank, 
Frank,  if  you  had  not  played  that  night,  and  so 
led  htrn  to  play  \  " 

Her  brother  stared  at  her  through  the  firelit 
darkness.  He  saw  that  her  small  white  hands 
were  clenched  as  if  in  an  effort  to  conquer 
anguish. 

"Do  you  mean  Dortford,  Ray?  L>u  you 
Iwt  him  ?   And  has  this  come  between  you  for 

ever?  My  Cod  !  .Xnd  I  am  the  cause  of  it  I 
Yes,  I  am  the  cause  of  it.  For  he  had  left  off 
playing  for  weeks,  and  to  a  dead  certainty  he 
would  not  have  played  the  other  night  if  I  had  not 
been  there  and  he  had  not  wanted  to  save  me." 

There  was  an  inten  al  of  silence,  during  which 
only  the  girl's  sobs  were  heard  ;  dry,  tearless 
sobs  that  shook  her  whole  slender  young  body. 
Her  brother  leaned  over  her. 

"  Rajr,  I'd  have  given  my  soul  not  to  have 
done  this.  I  never  meant  to  do  it,  as  you  know. 
It  \\  IS  one  of  those  i  ursed  accidents  that  come 
sometimes  to  people  who  have  only  good 
intentions  to  carry  them  through  life.  Of 
loursc,  it'>  no  j.;<>nd  saying  that  Dartf  iid  ou;,'ht 
to  have  resisted.  When  a  fellow's  got  a  leaning 
that  way,  the  only  chance  for  him  is  to  keep 
from  tnurhrn|»  the  cards  at  all.  And  Dartford 
wouldn  (  have  touched  them  the  other  night  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  me.  Oh,  Ray,  Ray,  what 
can  1  do  to  .Ttnne  for  it  ■ 

Ray  Soujcriuii  hflcd  her  head  .■>uddtiily  liven, 
controlling  her  sobs  with  an  etTort. 

"There's  <m<!  thing  you  can  do,  Frank.  You 
can  give  me  your  promise  never  to  play  cards 
for  money  again.  It  would  help  me  a  great 
deal  if  this  gocxl  were  to  come  out  of  my  sorrow. 
Ah,  Frank,  wran't  you  promise  me?  It  wotild 
make  mc  feel  that  your  future,  at  least,  is  safe, 
Frank — dear  Frank  ! " 

Raising  herself,  she  put  one  arm  about  his 
neck. 

"  Promise  me,  dear  Frank.  You  know  tliat 
it  is  my  love  for  you — a  sister's  love — ^that 


makes  me  ask  you  to  do  it.  I  want  you  to  be 
strong  against  this  gambling  fever.  I  want  to 
feel  that,  even  though  I  have  lost  the  man  I 
love,  I  yet  have  not  loved  him  in  vain,  have  not 
suffered  in  vain.  Promise  me,  Frank  \  Give 
me  your  word  that  you  wiD  not  play  again  for 
money.  Why  are  you  silent?  Why  do  yon 
not  answer  me " 

In  thefirelight  her  bright,  young  eyes  seardied 
hi^  fu  r.  And  she  saw  clearly  enough  that  it 
was  troubled.  What  is  it,  Frank  Why  do 
you  not  say  yes?" 

The  young  lieutenant  half  averted  his  &ce 
from  her. 

**  I  will  give  you  the  promise  the  day  after 

tomorrow,  Ray,"  he  answered  at  last.  "I 

can  t  give  it  now." 

"Why  not?"  she  whispered. 

He  rose  up  suddenly  and  moved  to  the 
mantelpiece  and  stood  by  it. 

"  Because  I  have  already  promised  to  play 
one  game  more,"  he  confessed  to  her,  half 
sullenly.  Something  in  his  tone  suggested  that 
he  was  glad  of  the  abisente  of  any  light  exce{)t 
that  which  the  flickering  flatucs  of  the  wood 
fire  cast  6tfolly  about  the  room. 

"  Don't  l>e  angry  with  me,  Ray.  I  can't 
help  what's  already  done.  I've  promised  to 
play  poker  with  the  Major  and  ^lencath^a 
to-morrow  nij^ht,  and  I  must  keep  my  word. 
But  after  tliat  l  it  never  play  again." 

A  quick  cliill  that  was  like  a  presentiment  of 
evil  ran  throii^^h  Ray  Somerton's  veins. 

"Why  need  you  keep  your  word  to  do  a 
foolish  thing,  Frank  ?  I  will  go  to  Major  Vane 
and  Lord  Blencathra  and  ask  them  to  let  you 
off.    And  then  ^ 

"  Nonsense,  Ray ;  do  you  think  1  am  a 
baby  ?  A  fellow  in  my  position  can't  go  on  in 
that  silly  way.  If  an  officer  gives  his  word  to 
.i,'o  btraighl  to  the  devil,  he  must  keep  it.  But 
it  shall  be  for  the  last  time ;  I'U  promise  you 
that.  The  idea  that  DartfonPs  rain  is  breaking 
your  heart  has  fairly  knocked  me  over.  I  hate 
the  beastly  cards  now.  They  shall  never 
victimise  me  after  ^ 

He  stopped,  short  and  sharp,  for  the  room 
door  had  opened,  and  two  shadowy,  but  bulky, 
figures  were  cntcring^. 

"  Hulloa  !"  exclaimed  the  \'oii  e  (jf  the  mnster 
of  tlic  liuusc.     "  Slie's  here  in  the  dark  !  And 

so  is  Frank.    Whatever  have  you  turned  the 

lights  off  f.>r  ? " 

.\nd  he  fumbled  about  for  the  electric  button. 
Finding  it  after  a  moment,  he  turned  up  the 
lights  and  revealed  the  figure  of  his  daughter 
in  her  white  silk  dinner  dress,  half  buried  in  the 
depths  of  an  easy  chair,  and  the  other  figure, 
tliat  of  his  son,  standing  erect  and  resolute 
against  the  mantelpiece. 

*'  Kay,  my  cle  ii.  here  is  Mr.  Humphrey 
Boyne.  We  have  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where.  This  is  the  last  phice  we  should  hav« 
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expected  to  find  you  in,  espcciully  a$  I  thought 
Frank  had  gone  out    Had  you  not  better  come 

back  to  the  drawing-room  now  ?  We  have  left 
your  mother  there  alone." 

But  Mrs.  Somerton  was  not  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  the  httle  party  of  four  pot  hai  k  to  it. 
Her  hu:3band  went  in  search  uf  licr,  and  Frank 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  had  to  go 
back  to  his  quarters ;  so  Ray  Somerton  and 
Huniplirey  Boyne  were  left  alone  together. 

The  girl  sat  down  on  a  couch  near  the  fire 
and  looked  at  the  iniUionaire  financier  without 
a  smile,  and  with  her  pulses  quidcened  a  tittle 
by  inward  indignation  against  him  for  his  hard- 
ness and  his  pretty  widely-known  hatred  of  his 
brother.  How  cmUke  he  was  to  that  brtMher, 
in  his  bloated  coarseness  of  body  and  in  the 
grim  harshness  of  his  fiice,  which  told  a  ule  of 
an  upward  struggle  to  wealth  over  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  his  weaker  fellow  mortals.  Did 
he  mtend  to  do  anything  for  his  brother  now  t 
Did  he  intend  to  help  him  so  for  as  to  provide 
him  with  money  for  the  barest  necessaries  of 
life  until  he  should  be  able,  by  working  in  some 
way,  to  provide  them  for  himself? 

He  was  stroking  his  chin  meditatively,  as  he 
stood  by  the  fire  looking  at  her.  Presently,  he 
spoke. 

"  I  have  come  here  to-night  to  ask  you  if  you 
will  marry  me.  Miss  Somerton." 

Ray  Somerton  was  frankly  taken  aback.  In 
spite  of  the  words  her  father  and  mother  had 
spolccfi  this  evening  in  the  biUiard-room  as  to 
the  possibility  of  his  asking  her  to  marry  him, 
jhe  h«l  not  tho«^t  it  at  all  likely  that  he 
would  do  so.  She  liked  him  so  little,  indeed, 
that  the  idea  that  he  could  genuinely  care 
for  her  had  not  once  occurred  to  her.  i>he 
was  surtled  now,  therefore,  and  her  face 

showed  it 

•*  I  am  a  rich  man,"  the  financier  proceeded 
qtiietly.  His  love-making  was  like  himsd^  dry 
and  hard.  "  Without  taking  your  own  fortune 
into  consideration  at  all,  I  could  aflford  to  give 
you  one  of  the  best  positions  in  London  society. 
I  may  add  that  your  iiather  and  mother  are 
perfectly  willing  that  you  should  accept  me." 

Even  had  she  not  already  felt  cold  towards 
him,  the  cilculatiDg  calmness  of  his  voice  and 
mannerwotdd  havefrmen  RaySomerton's  heart. 
She  leaned  sideways,  resting  her  elbow,  in  its 
white  silk  sleeve,  on  the  arm  of  the  couch,  and 
answered  him,  without  pausing  to  consider  her 
father's  expressed  wishes  and  recommendations 
to  her. 

"I  am  sorry  if  you  have  come  to  care  for  me, 

Mr.  Boyne,  because  I  cannot  marr\'  vom." 

♦•You  cannot  marry  me.'"  The  financier 
was  taken  aback  in  his  turn.  **  But  your  fiufaer 
told  me  that  he  was  certain  of  your  consent, 
and  that  1  might  be  certain  of  it  also." 

The  girl's  face  did  not  change  in  its  quiet, 
cold  reftisal  of  herself  to  him. 


"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  too,  but  I  cannot  help 
IL  My  fiither  spoke  without  knowing  my  heart 
I  cannot  marry  you." 

"What  is  the  impediment.''"  Humphrey 
Boyne  asked,  still  methodically. 

"  1  do  not  love  you,  Mr.  Boyne." 

'*  Is  that  the  only  difficulty  ?  " 

Ray  Somerton  echoed  his  words  in  surprise. 
"The  only  difficulty f  Surely  that  is  impedi- 
ment  enough  ! " 

"  It  is  one  that  can  be  easily  overcome,"  he 
answered  her,  eyeing  her  searchingly.  "  But 
in  my  opinion  it  is  not  the  only  one." 

To  himself  he  was  saying;  "She  want  i 
title.  She  thinks  that  with  her  face,  and  nnth 
her  mimey  she  is  worth  a  title.  Well,  she  shaU 
have  it.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  waiting  a  little, 
and  then  she  shall  be  Viscountess  Dariford." 

Aloud,  he  said :  **  Very  well.  Miss  Somerttm,  I 
will  take  your  refusal  now,  but  I  shall  come 
back  again  and  ask  you  the  same  question  in  a 
year's  time." 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SAVING  LIE. 

The  card-room  in  Major  Vane's  house  was 
as  animated  on  the  following  night  as  tt  had 
been  on  the  night  when  Lord  Dartford  had 
staked  and  lost  the  entire  remainder  of  his 
already  shattered  fortune.  The  lights  shone  as 
before.  The  crowd  of  aristocratit:  and  dis- 
tinguished looking  men  was  as  large  as  before, 
and  die  carck  lay  on  die  tables  as  before,  ready 
to  serve  as  the  devil's  instruments  in  working 
out  the  damnation  uf  any  man  who  touched 
them. 

The  talk  ran  chiefly  on  Dartford,  and  his 
domgs,  and  especially  on  the  amazing  fact  that 
he  had  found  money  somewhere,  and  had 
already  paid  up  his  gambling  debts  to  the  last 
farthing.  Where  he  could  have  got  it  from  was 
a  point  which  was  eagerly  canvassed. 

There's  no  doubt  about  his  having  it,"  said 
Lord  Blencathra,  speaking  in  a  low  voice  of 
positi\e  awe,  so  overwhelmed  was  he  by  the 
mystery  of  the  matter.  "But  where  he  can 
have  got  it  from  beats  me  altogether.  One 
thing  is  (ertain,  and  that  is  that  that  close- 
fisted  brother  of  his  didn't  give  it  to  hmi. 
Humphrey  Boyne  would  see  him  hanged  before 
he'd  give  him  half  a  crown." 

"Then  where  can  the  fresh  supply  have 
come  from  ? "  cried  die  red-iaced  major,  whose 
giicsts  all  these  men  were.  "  What  other 
resources  had  he  ? " 

"None!  absolutely  none,"  declared  Blen- 
cathra, emphatically.  "  He  told  me  himself 
that  he  h;uin'l  any,  and  we  all  know  that  he 
hadn't  any  security  of  any  kind  left  to  borrow 
on.  And  now  the  latest  piece  of  news  is  that 
he  has  redeemed  one  of  the  mortgages  on  his 
estate.  So,  you  see,  he  must  have  got  hold  of  ,i 
peck  of  money.   Here's  young  Somerton  coming 
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in.  Perltaps  he'll  be  able  to  tell  us  something. 
Dartlbrd  has  been  very  intimate  with  the 
Somcilons  for  months.  I  say,  Fraiiky  I  Where 
has  our  friend  Dartford  got  his  new  btock  of 
money  from  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  he  had  a  new  stock,"  was  the 
subaltern's  reply.    "What  are  the  signs  of  it  ?" 

"Why,  he's  paying  up  ri;^lit  and  left.  Tha^s 
a  good  enough  sign,  isn't  it  t " 

"  Well,  it  ought  to  be,  anyhow.     But  I 

haven't  got  the  faintest  notion  Chut  '.  here 

he  is  ! "  And  the  amasement  of  the  young 
fellow  was  profound. 

"Well,  if  anyb(xly  on  earth  had  chucked 
gambling,  I  should  have  thought  Dartford 
had!*  he  muttered,  below  his  breath,  with 
more  force  than  clearness.  And  then  he  added 
to  himself :  "  It  strikes  me  that  Kay  has 
been  mistaken  in  him.  If  he  can  come  back 
here  and  play  again  after  uhat  hai>pened  the 
other  night,  she  hasn't  U>st  much  in  losing  him." 

He  was  not  the  only  person  {MCSMlt  ^Am  was 
amazed  at  Dartford's  appearance  on  the  scene. 
They  were  all  amazed.  As  for  the  major,  the 
master  of  the  house,  his  rubicund  face  became 
temporarily  redder  than  ever,  and  he  gasped. 

Tve  seen  some  astonishing  things  in  my 
time,"  he  confided  to  RIencathra,  "but  I  never 
saw  anything  to  beat  this.  He's  actually  telling 
Scniton  at  tihis  moment  that  he's  going  to  play 
a  game  : " 

Dartford's  eyes  meanwhile,  were  fixed  upon 
Flank  Somerton.  Approadiing  the  young  fellow, 

he  spoke  a  few  words  nnnnuncin^^  his  intention 
of  playing  with  him  and  HIencathra  and  the 
major. 

"  I  thoufjht  you  would  never  play  again,"  the 
young  lieutenant  said  to  him. 

Dartford  smiled.  "  It  suits  me  to  play 
to-night,"  he  replied,  a  little  mysteriously. 

The  party  of  which  Frank  .Somerton  formed 
one  and  Dartford  another,  sal  down  to  the 
cards,  and  to  surrcssive  whi^ikies  and  sodas. 
And  tfie  minutes  passed. 

Dartford,  probably  because  now  lu:  was  a 
desperate  man  who  cared  for  nothing,  began  to 
win  as  he  had  never  won  in  the  days  when  money 
mattered  everything  to  him.  Again  and  again 
he  had  marvellous  hands,  and  raked  in  every- 
thing. Lieutenant  Somerton,  on  the  contrary, 
had  very  poor  hands,  and  was  rash  enoug^h  to 
keep  on  backing  them.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  he 
had  lost  heavily,  ami  as  the  stakes  were  being 
continually  raised,  he  had  a  prospect  of  losing 
more  heavily  still.  Worse  th  in  all,  his  temper 
was  giving  way  under  the  tension,  assisted  by 
the  alcohol  which  he  was  largely  imbibing.  And 
Dartford,  who  had  drank  very  little,  watched 
him  narrowly  md  noticed  that  now  and  again 
he  fumbled  stealtliily  in  his  pockets. 

Presently  he  demanded  that  the  stakes  should 
be  r.iihcd  still  higher,  '^his  demand  having 
been  yielded  to,  he  looked  at  his  hand. 


"  A  straight  Hush  !  '  he  cried,  excitedly.  His 
young  face  was  red  now  widi  drink,  and  his 
eyes  were  becoming  bloodshot. 

"  A  straight  flush  ? "  echoed  the  others. 
"  Let's  see  your  hand  ! " 

Young  Somerton  showed  it.  He  had  five  cards 
— the  ace,  the  two,  the  three,  the  four  and  the 
five  of  i  lubs.    It  was  a  wonderful  hand. 

Blencathra  rose  up  with  an  oath  and  with  an 
ugly  cloud  on  his  fiice. 

"Look  here!"  he  cried,  showing  his  own 
cards.  One  of  them  was  the  ace  of  clubs. 
"  How  do  you  account  for  this,  my  boy  " 

Then  followed  horrible  moments  that  would 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  sat  round 
this  table  and  waited  for  the  explanation  which 
was  not  forthcoming.  Frank  Somerton,  though 
far  from  sober,  was  not  yet  too  intoxicated  to 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  situation,  and  of  the 
expectant  silence  around  him.  His  face  became 
of  a  sickly,  greenish  pallor,  and  he  tried  vainly 
to  gasp  out  something  as  he  stared  at  the  two 
aces  of  one  suit  now  lying  accusingly  side  by 
side  on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 

"Cheat!  Blackguard!  Kick  him  outt" 
shouted  the  major,  who  looked  apoplectic. 

In  an  instant  the  room  was  in  an  uproar. 
And  then,  above  the  uproar,  above  the  noise  of 
the  moving  of  chairs  and  of  the  shouting  of 
men,  there  was  heard  the  dear,  brave  voice  of 
Dartford. 

"  Don't  touch  Somerton  !  It  was  not  he.  It 
was  I  who  cheated." 

CHAPTER  VL 
THI  OAMOST  UMOOm. 

"  Mr.  Humphrey  Boyne,  my  lord  ! 

Dartford's  manservant  made  this  announce- 
ment one  afternoon  about  a  week  after  his 
master  had  saved  Frank  Somerton*s  honour 
by  a  lie. 

The  shadow  of  disgrace  which  he  had  brought 

upon  himself  that  niglit  still  lay  heavily  upon 
him.  The  ugly  occurrence  in  the  card- room  of 
Major  Van^s  house  had  been  kept  very  quiet, 
and  had  not,  as  yet,  at  least,  reached  the 
scandal-loving  ears  of  society  in  general ;  but  to 
a  man  as  proud  as  he,  there  was  agony  in  the 
thought  that  a  dozen  men  believed  him  to  be 
guilty  of  the  crime — for  to  him  it  was  nothing 
less    of  cheating  at  cards. 

"Mr.  Humphrey  Boyne,  sir,"  said  his  scr 
\ani  a  second  time,  thinking  that  he  had  not 
heard  the  first  announcement,  and  Dartford, 
looking  up,  saw  his  millionaire  brother  before 
him. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Gerald,  you  are  going  ahead 
at  a  startling  pace,"  Htunphrey  began  when  the 
servant  had  departed.    **You  are  proving  up 

to  the  hill  my  b(  lli  f  that  you  have  a  demon  in 
you,  and  tliat  running  straight  is  impossible  to 
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yuu.  So  you  played  poker  again  Uie  second 
night  after  you  got  your  new  fortune,  and  hadn't 
even  self-command  enough  not  to  cheat  at  it  ? 
If  you  go  on  at  this  rate  much  longer,  I  shall 
have  to  change  my  name  for  sheer  shame  at 
licarin;^  it.  Il"s  .1  tiirr  tiling  fur  :i  ^jilcndid  old 
family  luiiuc  lu  i;cl  dr;i^i;cd  in  the  nmd  as  you 
are  dragging  ours." 
Dartford  smiled  oddly. 

"Never  mind,  Humphrey  ;  when  I  am  dead, 
and  you  have  got  the  peerage,  people  will  forget 
that  your  name  is  Boyne.  There  is  no  need  to 
be  ashamed  of  any  name  on  account  of  the 
doings  of  a  man  wlm  luib  on!)  a  sin;^lf  year  left 
in  which  to  blacken  it.  Have  you  come  here 
to  see  me  in  order  to  ask  me  to  be  careful  what 
I  dor'- 

The  financier  shook  his  unshapely  head, 
while  he  installed  himself  in  one  of  his  handsome 
elder  brother's  most  comfortable  chair''. 

*'  Not  at  all,"  he  replied.  "  1  have  simply 
come  here  to  announce  to  you  that  Miss 
Somerton  has  con^icntrd  to  marry  me,  and  tliat 
our  wcddinij  is  ilxcd  fur  the  twentieth  of 
next  month." 

Dartford  faced  round  upon  him  sharply. 

"That  is  a  lie,"  he  said  in  a  slow,  emphatic 
voice  of  absolute  convictiim.  "That  is  a 
dastardly  lie." 

"  A  lie  ? "  Humphrey  Royne  sat  bolt  upright 
in  the  easy  (  hair  ;ind  >tared  at  his  brother  in 
such  genuine  astonishment  and  perplexity  that 
Dartford  felt  a  sickly  chill  4^  doubt  tun  through 
him.  "A  lie?  And  why,  may  I  ask.  dot-^  it 
seem  to  you  so  impossible  that  Ray  Somcrtc.i 
should  consent  to  marrj-  me?" 

Dartford  still  met  hi-,  look  serenely. 

"  Because  she  duts  ntit  love  you,"  he  answered 
with  unshaken  confidence.  "  Because  she  does 
not  love  you,  and  because  slv  is  not  a  woman 
who  would  give  herself  to  a  man  whom  alic  did 
not  love." 

"Ah  !  Indeed  !"  rejoined  the  fmancier.  He 
smiled  a  meaning  smile  which  was  hateful  to 
his  brother.  "  But  what  if  she  were  influenced 
by  sudden  and  peculiar  circumstances  ^  Would 
she  still  refuse  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  did 
not  liappcn  to  Io\  <• " 

A  sudden  sharp  fear  leapt  then  into  i  )artford's 
eyes.  There  had  been  something  in  his 
brother's  tone  which  su-i;c>ird  tliat  In-  was 
speaking  the  truth.  He  bent  down  and  gripped 
Humphrey's  shoulder. 

"What  do  vo",i  mean?"  he  asked  in  a  voice 
tense  with  anxiety.  "Has  anything  happened 
to  Ray  .Somerton  that  forces  her  to  to  forget  her 
best  feelings,  and  sell  lu  im  It"  to  the  first  rich 
man  that  asks  her  to  many  liiai 

"  You've  hit  on  the  rigitt  word  there,"  said 
Humphrey  Boyne,  with  an  unpleasant  smile,  for 
which  his  brother  could  have  struck  him.  "To 
put  it  brutally,  Kay  Somerton  has  sold  herself  to 
me.    1  have  bought  her ;  have  bought  her  just 


as  truly  as  if  she  were  an  old  picture.  The 
kernel  of  the  matter  is  that  old  Marcus  Somerton 

is  totterini^-  on  the  brink  of  finan<  ial  disaster. 
Nobody  subpccicd  the  fact,  and  nobody  must 
be  allowed  to  suspect  it,  else  the  bank  will  sulTer 
bev'ind  all  possibi!it>'  of  rt  habilitation.  It  is  an 
p\]  It'll ?jive  business  to  save  him  ;  but  1  have 
undt  rtaken  to  do  it,  on  condition  that  his 
daiiglitpr  marries  me.  And,  after  an  attempt  at 
fightmg  tlie  necessity,  my  beautiful  Ray  has 
seen  the  uselCSSness  of  resistance,  and  has  given 
way.  So  you  may  congratulate  me,  for  she  is 
mine." 

Dartford  turned  a,way.  and,  walking  to 
the  window,  stopped  there  and  stood  looking 
out 

DcjNMi  below  him  tlie  streets  of  London  were 
growing  grey  and  dim  in  the  early  dusk  of  the 
January  afternoon.  But  he  did  not  notice  the 
dimness.  He  would  hardly  have  notircd  the 
fact,  indeed,  if  the  street  iinniediately  below  had 
been  filled  with  fire,  for  he  had  rerei\  ed  a  bitter 
blow,  and  his  senses  had  reeled  under  it ;  and, 
look  where  his  eyes  might,  they  could  see 
nothing  in  these  moments  but  the  face  of  Ray 
Somerton  as  it  had  been  when  he  had  said 

good-bye  to  her. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  forbidden 
the  S')mcrtons'  house,  it  had  needed  a  fierce 
strug  gle  on  his  part  to  keep  away  from  her 
during  the  week  that  had  passed  since  he  had 
recei\-ed  from  bis  brother  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  He  had  to  tell  himself 
repeatedly  that  it  wnuld  be  not  only  cruel  to 
bcr,  but  even  dishonourable  on  his  part,  to  see 
her  again,  after  what  had  passed  between  them, 
considering  the  fart  that  the  money  he  had  was 
only  a  hollow  mockery,  which  at  the  end  of  a 
year  would  have  to  be  paid  for  with  die  fearful 
price  of  his  life.  Yet  now — now — he  roidd 
almost  have  wished  that  he  had  fotj^otten 
everything  except  his  love  for  her,  and  had 
gone  to  her  and  claimed  her  and  uken  her  for 
his  own. 

"  Yes,  she's  mine,"  he  heard  his  brother 
repeat  from  his  distant  chair.  "  I've  bought 
her  and  she's  mine.  Her  fortune's  very 
doubtful,  of  course.  Still,  now  that  I've  tided 
the  old  man  over  the  difficulty,  he  may  get  into 
a  solid  financial  position  agfatn.  The  chances 
art  til  tt  he  will.  .So,  apart  from  Ray  Somerton's 
beauty,  which  is  worth  any  man's  paying  for,  I 
may  not  be  a  loser  by  this  marriage.  The  girl 
herself  is  not  ])leased  with  the  transattiun  at 
present.  She  is  looking  like  an  image  of 
misery,  but  I  can  depend  upon  myself  to  bring 
her  to  her  smses  and  to  make  her  love  me 
after  we  .iic  iii.oried." 

Dartford  set  his  teeth. 

"Cod  help  me!  God  help  us  Lnth!  If 
only  I  were  not  fettered  by  tliis  bond  that  1 
have  entered  into  to  take  my  own  wretdied  life 
in  a  year's  time  from  now ! " 
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CHAPTER  m 

YMB  UAP  IN  THB  DAKK. 

Daitford  was  crossing  Bokeley  Square  in  the 
moonlight,  making  his  way  at  midnight  to  the 
house  of  a  t  criani  popular  marchioness. 

It  was  ihc  night  of  the  day  on  which  his 
finajicicr  brother  had  come  to  him  and  had  told 
him  brutally  that  he  had  bought  Ray  Somerton ; 
tliat  he  had  bought  her  as  he  might  have  bought 
Mdie  superb  old  picture,  or  some  wonderful 
specimen  of  precious  porcelain,  and  that  the 
prire  which  he  had  paid  for  her  :ii  ent  to 
marry  bim  was  the  providing  of  her  father  with 
a  substantial  sum  of  money  to  hold  him  bade 
from  threatening  bankruptcy. 

Some  three  hours  had  passed  after  bis 
brothel's  departure  before  he,  Daitford,  had 
rouspd  himself  from  the  paralysing  numbness 
which  the  shock  of  Uic  news  had  brought 
alike  upon  his  mind  and  his  senses,  and  had 
asked  himself  what  action,  if  any,  he  could 
take.  Was  there  anything  to  be  done,  or 
must  he  resign  himself  to  sufier  his  heart's  pain 
helplessly  and  in  silence  ? 

The  latter  course  would  have  seemed  to  him 
the  only  one  to  take  if  Ray  Somci  tuii  had  been 
bapp^  or  even  contented  in  the  prospect  of  this 
mamage  with  his  brother,  but  the  knowledge 
that,  far  from  being  happy,  she  was  utterly 
heartbroken,  utterly  despairing,  had  tortured 
bim  and  made  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
bear  his  bitter  blow  without  a  word,  without  a 
struggle.  He  had  said  to  himself  that  Ray 
Sonmion  must  be  waiting  and  longing  to  see 
him  in  this  crisis  of  her  fate,  and  that  her  heart 
must  yearn  towards  him  m  its  pam  and  revolt, 
even  as  his  heart  was  yearning  towards  her. 
He  ha(i  <!i  *f-rmineci  to  see  her  <ind  at  nnre ; 
and  so  ii  had  come  about  that  he  was  walking 
now  across  Berkeley  Square  in  the  bright 
moonlight  of  a  London  midnight,  making  his 
way  to  the  house  of  the  .Marchioness  of  Orr, 
who  was  giving  a  dance  to-night,  at  which  the 
Somertons  were  among  the  guests. 

It  was  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  him  that 
Ray  Someiton  should  chance  to  be  hi  ie  at  this 
dance  to-nighi.  For  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  see  her  at  her  home  now 
that  the  door  of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Somerton's 
house  had  bceit  forbidden  to  him ;  and  it 
was  with  a  quickening  of  his  pulses  in  thanks- 
giving that  he  had  remembered  hearing  Frank 
Somerton  mcniion  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
people  were  going  to  Lady  en's  house  to-night. 
Ladv  Orr,  a  dchgluful  woman  of  tifi\,  iiait 
once  made  a  pel  of  luni,  Daiifoid,  and  he  tell 
sure  to-night  that  he  might  count  upon  her 
help.  He  himself  had  been  invited  to  this 
dance,  but  had  chosen  not  to  go  t«)  it  openly 
lest  any  whisper  of  his  self-confe!>se»l  t  lu  ating 
at  cards  should  have  got  to  the  ears  of  sonic  one 


of  the  guests,  and  his  presence  there  might  be  a 
discredit  to  the  charming  hostess. 

Reaching  the  house,  outside  which  a  crowd 
of  footmen  wailed  about  the  crimson-carpeted 
entrance,  he  went  in  with  the  throbbing  of  his 
pulses  qui(  kening  perceptibly.  In  the  hall  he 
drew  a  card-case  from  his  pocket  and  a  card 
from  the  case,  and  scribbled  on  it  a  few 
sentences,  which  he  told  a  servant  to  take  to  the 
Marchioness.  The  sentences  told  Lady  Orr  of 
his  presence  for  a  few  minutes  in  her  hous( , 
and  of  his  wish  not  to  be  seen,  and  b^ged  her 
to  ask  Ray  Somerton  to  come  to  him  for  a 
mument  alone  in  the  winter  garden,  where  he 
would  wait  for  her. 

He  knew  his  own  way  about  the  house, 
to  which  he  had  been  an  almost  constant 
visitor  for  years,  and  he  went  straight  to  the 
small  winter  garden  without  accepting  the 
conduct  of  a  servant,  He  had  feared  to  fint! 
a  crowd  of  chattenag  people  even  in  ilie  lonely 
corners  of  this  closed-in  and  glass-roofet^ 
shrubbery'  ,  l)ut.  to  his  exceeding  relief,  the 
place  was  empty^  except  for  a  man  and  a 
ucinian  who  passed  out  of  it  as  he  entered,  and 
who  had,  no  doubt,  been  resting  and,  possibly, 
flirting  after  a  dance. 

He  had  waited  some  three  minutes  when  the 
hostess  came  to  him. 

**  Ah  1  You  are  here.  My  dear  Daitford, 
why  liave  you  come  in  here  like  this?"  she 
asked  him  reproachfully.  "  Why  did  you  net 
come  openly,  and  so  brighten  my  little  party 

He  looked  at  her  openly.  So  she  had  not 
heard  of  the  little  occurrence  in  .Major  Vane's 
house  the  other  night  7 

"There  were  reasons  why  I  could  not  come 
openly,  Lady  Orr,"  he  answered  her  graveh. 
He  wondered  what  she  would  say  if  she  knew 
he  was  a  man  living  under  the  shadow  of 
an  uath  to  commit  suicide  on  a  certain  dale. 
1'hen  he  asked  her  the  question  nearest  his 
heart  : 

"  Have  you  told  Miss  Somerton  that  I  am 
here?    Is  she  coming?" 

"Yes."  Lady  Orr  nodded,  looking  at  him 
curiously.   "She  is  coming  in  a  moment.  I 

have  found  ^oruioue  to  t.ilk  to  Mfb.  Somcrtnn 
and  keep  her  from  watching  her  daughter  too 
closely  for  the  next  quarter>of'an-hour.  Ah ! 
here  is  R,iy." 

Dartlorci  was  hardly  conscious  of  her  hurried, 
uctfol  departure.  He  only  knew  that  Ray 
.Somerton  had  indeed  come  to  him  ;  Ray 
Somerton,  very  pale,  and  with  a  strained, 
drawn  face,  and  y(  t  a  vision  of  beauty  in  a 
dress  of  white,  with  silver  embroideries. 
Ray  :  "  he  cried,  hoarsely.    "  Ray  \  " 

He  led  In  r  a^-ule  into  a  shadowy  corner,  and 
there  stood  facing  her,  looking  at  her  as 
searchingly  as  that  same  shadow  which  screened 
and  protected  them  would  permit,  and  his  Uiok 
was  yearning,  appealing,  desperately  eame&l. 
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"  Ray,  is  it  true  that  for  reasons  connected 
with  your  father  you  have  promised  to  marry 
my  brother  ? " 

She  nodded. 

"Yes.  It  is  true.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  It 
is  a  question  of  whether  my  father  shall  become 
a  bankrupt  or  not." 

She  waited  a  moment  and  then  broke  into  a 
half-suppressed  cr)'. 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  why  have  you  come  to  make  it 
harder  for  me  ?  I  was  sufferinji  enough  already  ; 
hut  now  my  suffering  will  be  worse  than  I  can 
bear.  It  is  the  thought  of  you  that  makes  it 
torture." 

"  Ah  ! "  Dartford's  voice  was  significantly 
calm — calm  with  a  calmness  that  promised 
action. 

"  Then  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  Ray  ? 
You  are  not  happy  in  the  prospect  of  this 
marriage  with  Humphrey,  in  spite  of  the 
money  which  he  can  give  you }  You  arc 
not  resigned  ? " 

"Happy?  Resigned?"  He  saw  the  silver 
fringe  on  her  bodice  shake  as  her  breast  rose 
in  agitation.  "  How  could  you  think  it  ?  Can 
you  not  see  that  my  heart  is  breaking  ?" 

A  sudden  light  came  into  Dartford's  eyes, 
while  the  tension  of  his  features  relaxed.  He 
leaned  closer  towards  her. 

"  Ray  ! "  He  spoke  in  a  deep  whisper. 
"  Ray,  you  know  that  when  we  said  good-bye 
the  other  day  1  believed  it  was  for  the  last 
time.  I  never  meant  to  see  you  again.  But — 
but  to-night  I  could  not  help  coming  because  I 
feared — I  knew — that  your  heart  was  breaking  ; 
and  now,  I  thank  (]od  that  I  came,  because  it  is 
not  right  that  you  should  make  this  great 
sacrifice  which  you  have  promised  to  make, 
not  even  for  your  father.  Money's  a  great  deal, 
my  darling,  as  I  have  learned  to  my  cost,  but 
it  is  not  everything.  Ray,  listen  I  If  you 
can  bring  yourself  to  marry  a  man  who  has 
wrecked  his  career  and — and  who  has  sto(jped 


to  cheat  at  cards — ah  !  you  have  heard  of  that  ? 
— will  you  marr)'  me  secretly  within  three 
days  ? " 

A  smile  that  was  like  a  radiant  dawn  broke 
over  Ray  Somerton's  face.  She  lifted  one  hand 
and  laid  its  open  palm  against  his  breast,  while 
she  looked  at  him  searchingly. 

"  I  would  never  marr)'  a  man  who  had 
cheated  at  cards,"  she  answered  him.  "  But  I 
will  marry  you,  Gerald." 

He  drew  a  sharp  breath. 

"  Do  vou  know  that  I  confessed  to  having 
cheated,  Ray  ?  " 

She  bent  her  head. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  that  makes  no  difference 
to  me.  I'm  convinced  that  you  accused 
yourself  to  save  some  other  man — perhaps  to 
save  Frank," 

Dartford  drew  another  deep  breath  as  he 
took  her  in  his  arms. 

'*  Then  you  will  marr)'  me,  Ray  ? "  he 
breathed. 

And  she  answered  him  gladly  again. 

"  Yes,  I  will  marry  you." 

"The  marriage  must  be  secret,"  he  reminded 
her.  "  No  one  must  know  of  it  until  some 
time  after  it  is  over.     Will  you  agree  to  this  ? " 

She  smiled  her  confidence  in  him. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  will,  Gerald.  It  shall  be 
how  and  where  you  will." 

"  Then  in  three  days'  time  you  must  come 
to  me." 

He  could  not  say  anything  more  for  the 
moment.  He  caught  her  hands  and  held  them 
against  his  heart. 

"  My  love  !  My  love  !  "  his  eyes  said  to  her 
agam  and  again  and  yet  again. 

.'Vnd  then  suddenly  he  dropped  those 
tenderly-pressed  hands  as  a  pang  of  remem- 
brance shot  through  him.  A  voice  seemed 
to  be  whispering  in  his  soul,  appalling  him : 

"  Only  one  more  year  of  life  !  Only  one 
more  year  of  life !  " 


{To  be  continued  in  our  next  number.) 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  Editor  begs  to  draw  the  particular  attentieo  of  Ids  readers  to 

two  items  In  tins  number  ol  the  ^London  Blagazine."  The  first  is 
the  SKILL  CONTEST  announced  on  page  221,  which  cannot  fail  to 
provide  an  interesting  occupation  for  all  who  enter  the  lists,  while  to  a 
laige  number  it  must  Inevitably  be  a  mmxtcc  ol  eoasiderable  profit. 
The  lirst  prise  la  this  contest,  it  will  be  observed^  is  no  leas  a  sum 
than  £600  piayable  In  easily  while  the  eeosolatieo  prises  asBi^V*** 
another  £500. 

The  ether  item  is  thz  second  part  of  the  fascinating!:  and  dramatic 
New  Novel,  "Was  She  Worth  It?"  by  the  Authors  of  those  famous 
romances,  "Convict  99,"  **In  the  Shadow  ol  Guilt,"  **The  Story  of  a 
Great  Sin/'  etc.,  etc 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  provide  space  for  these 
additional  attractions,  the  msffasins  lias  again  been  specially  enlarged,  so 
that  the  usual  features  are  in  no  way  encroached  upon. 
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MEMORIES   OF  HOLYROOD. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ONE  TIME  ROYAL  CASTLE  IN  EDINBURGH,  ITS  VARIED 
FORTUNES  AND  SCENES  OF  GRIM  TRAGEDY. 

B)  MARY  SPENCER  WARREN. 
Illusinilons  from  phoiographs  and  celebrated  painiings. 


THE  fortlicoming  revival  of  a  Royal  Court  abbey  seem  to  have  been  the  only  portions 

in  the  Scottish  capital  very  naturally  to  escape  destruction  from  the  fire  caused 

gives  much  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  by  the  English  in  1 543  ;  but  the  I'alace  was 

*•  Auld  Reekie,"  and  of  every  shire  and  hamlet  subsecjueiitly  rebuilt  with  far  greater  splendour, 

of  the  country.    Holyrood  Palace — always  a  and  Mary  and  her  son    James  \'L,  alter- 

place  sacred  to  every  JScot — will  become  once  wards  James  1.  of  England — made  it  their 


more  the  centre  of 
interest  as  a  royal 
residence.  Much 
of  legendary  lore 
and  mediaeval 
romance  is  woven 
in  the  history  of 
the  old  building — 
which,  at  first,  was 
intimately  con- 
nected with  the 
abbey  founded  by 
David  I.  in  11 28, 
and  subse(juently 
resided  in  by 
difTerent  Scottish 
rulers. 

Authorities  differ 
as  to  when  the 
place  first  became 
a  royal  palace,  but 
the  earliest  authen- 
tic record  gives 
James  IV.  as  lay- 
ing a  foundation 
stone  in  1 501.  The 
portions  which  are 
perhaps  best  known, 
by  reason  of  their 
pathetically  historical  connection,  are  Queen 
Mary's  apartments  in  the  tower,  which  was 
built  by  James  V.,  her  ill-fated  Majesty's 
father.     This  tower  and  the  church  of  the 


Mar}'  Queen  of  Scots  in  her  prime.  From  a  painting  in  Holyrood 

Castle. 


chfef  residence; 
James,  of  course, 
only  until  his 
succession  to  the 
English  Throne. 
In  1 64  I,  ( 'harles 

I.  paid  a  visit  to 

0  Holyrood,  ami  nine 
Qj     years  later  Crom- 

\f[j^  well  quartered  some 

1  Vr  of  his  troops  in  the 
building,  and  they 
soon  afterwards 
bvirned  the  greater 
[K)rtion  of  it  to  the 

W*  ground.  'I'he  old 
)¥f  tower,  however, 
again  escaped  de- 
struction, ("rom- 
well  commenced  a 
work  of  restoration 
in  1658,  but  the 
part  re-erected  was 
all  taken  down 
again   by  Charles 

II.  in  1671,  that 
monarch  erecting 
a  new  building  on 
the  site.    In  1 745, 

the  Pretender  revived  the  glories  of  the 
('ourt,  holding  a  series  of  lulls,  receptions 
and  other  entertainments  in  the  great  picture 
gallery,  and  George  1\'.  made  some  stay 
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in  the  Palace  and  expended  nearly  ^25,000 
on  its  improvement.  Twice  Charles  X.  of 
France  had  residence  within  its  walls,  once 
when  as  Count  d'Artois  he  took  refuge  from 
a  revolutionary  mob,  and  again  when  he 
had  occupied  the  'I'hrone  and  been  driven 
from  it. 

The  late  (,)ueen  Victoria  also  staved  at 
Holy  rood  I'alace  on  two  or  three  (Kcasions 
for  short  periods,  accompanied  by  members 
of  her  own  famiiv.  Hut  the  last  real  Court 
was  that  held  by  George  IV.,  and  the  latter 
day  ha()penings  at  the  Palace  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  elections  of  representa- 
tive peers  and  levees  of  the  Lord  High 


which  are  spurious  portraits,  and  others  not 
only  authentic,  but  are  great  art  treasures. 

I'he  old  tower,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  extant.  In  it  are 
Queen  Mary's  apartments,  reached  on  the 
one  hand  by  a  staircase  from  the  l.irge 
audience  chamber,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
private  staircase  which  played  a  tragic  part 
in  Mary's  lifetime. 

Her  Majesty's  private  audience  chamber 
is  the  largest  of  the  suite,  and  is  now  fitted 
with  the  furniture  used  there  by  Charles  I., 
and  on  the  walls  are  hung  many  paintings 
of  Queen  Mary's  period.  The  chief  feature 
of  Her  Majesty's  bedroom  is  the  tapestry 


Holyrood  Palace,  (he  royal  residence  oF  Mar>-  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  »on  James  VI.  until  he  succeeded  to  the 

EnKli«h  Throne  in  1603. 

The  Palace  has  passed  through  many  strange  vicissitudes.  It  was  burned  by  the  English  in  154};  was  rebuilt  nnd 
aK-'<)'<  burned  by  the  Iroiisido.  Cromwell  restored  the  Palace  in  1656,  but  his  work  w.ts  pulled  down  by  Charles  II. 
in  1671.  and  a  new  pile  was  erected  on  its  site  by  this  monarch.  In  174$  the  Pretender  revived  the  glories  of  the  Court. 
The  last  Court  held  there  w.ts  by  George  IV.,  who  expended  nearly  i^s.ooo  upon  the  improvement  of  the  Palace. 


Commissioner,  when  the  latter  takes  up  his 
residence  in  the  building  for  a  few  days  in 
each  year. 

The  Palace  has  a  very  sheltered  and 
picturestjue  situation,  nestling  as  it  does  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  known  as  King 
Arthurs  Scat.  It  is  mainly  French  in  style, 
and  has  a  grand  doric  entrance  surmounted  by 
a  small  tower.  The  southern  end  contains  a 
large  suite  of  State  apartments  ;  the  northern, 
the  picture  gallery  and  various  offices.  The 
picture  gallery — the  scene  of  all  previous 
Court  festivities  —  is  one-hundred-and-fifty 
feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  is 
hung  with  a  variety  of  paintings,  some  of 


illustrative  of  the  Fall  of  Phaeton  ;  and  the 
bed,  hung  in  crimson  and  green.  This 
apartment  opens  into  a  dressing-room,  and 
that  again  to  the  above-mentioned  secret 
staircase,  which  near  its  head  gives  into  the 
supper-room. 

Lord  Damley's  rooms,  four  in  number, 
have  also  some  good  tapestry  and  pictures, 
the  finest  piece  of  the  former  representing 
the  appearance  of  the  Cross  to  Constantine, 
.•\.n.  3 1 2. 

The  gardens  to  the  Palace  are  both  large 
and  beautiful,  with  fine  terraces  facing  the 
State  apartments.  In  remote  days,  both 
the  building  and  its  j-recincts  constituted  a 
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place  of  refuge  for  offenders  against  the  law, 
but  tliis  security,  which  it  may  l>e  incidentally 
mentioned  was  often  abused,  was  subse- 
quently reserved  fur  debtur:>  only,  l)c 
Quincey  being  among  the  noted  persons 
■who  sought  shelter  therein.  All  sanctuary, 
however,  was  finally  abolished  some  twenty 
years  since. 

Hut  the  <Mie  really  remarkable  period  of 
tile  history  of  Holyrood  was  during  the 
rc:>idence  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  whole  time 
being  full  of  event — ^gay,  pathetic  and  tragic. 
Her  Majesty,  daughter  of  James  V.  and 
Mary  of  Guise,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Henry  of  England  througli  his  daughter 
Margaret  Tudor,  was  born  at  Linlithgow,  on 
December  Sth,  1543.  The  infant  princess 
made  licr  appearance  into  the  world  when 
her  father  was  lying  upon  his  deathbed, 
dying,  as  history  rci  ord^,  of  a  broken  heart, 
caused  by  the  trouMnus  times,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  death  of  his  two  sons. 
Eight  days  after  her  birth 
the  little  princess  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  and  was 
solemnly  crowned  on  Sep- 
tember <>th,  1543.  The 
Elarl  of  Arran,  the  next  heir, 
was  chosen  governor. 

Henry  VIII.  of 
Eni^and  seems  to  liave 
early  made  up  his  mind 
to  effect  an  alliance 
between  the  two 
countries  by  the  betrothal  of  his  son  Kdward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  infant  tjueen  Mary, 
and  won  over  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  his  side 
by  promising  him  the  kingslii])  of  the 
country  beyond  the  I'orth ;  Arran  subse- 
quently held  a  Convention  at  Holyrood 
Abbey  ratif3ring  the  marriage  with  England. 
But  the  aversicm  of  the  .Scot(  h  to  the 
English  match  was  unconquerable.  France 

also  came  forward 
with  offers  of  help 
to  Scotland,  and  hos- 
tilities commenced 
actively  and  con- 
tinued until  the 
death  of  Henry. 
Then  Edward  VI. 
ascended  the  Throne 
f)f  England,  and 
Somerset  endea- 
voured to  enforce 
-Gcorje  Gordon,  founh  the  marriage  treaty 
Eu-l  of  HiuiUy.         between  the  two 


The  curious  entmelled 
iewcli  prescnieU  by  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots  to— 


The  baMMu  M«fflemo>nori  Waieh,  pwicBied  \n  Manr 
Qhm*  of  Soon  10  her  anendeBi,  Mary  Sctwia. 

New  b  the  poumion  of  Sir  T.  Diclc-Laudcr. 


youthful  monarchs. 
This  action  determining 

the  Scots  t(»  place  their 
young  (^ueeii  out  of 
reach  of  the  English, 
Her  Majesty  was  con- 
veyed to  Brittany  by  a 
fleet  of  French  vessels, 
and  St.  Germain  was  the 
place  selected  for  her 
residence.  When  only 
six  years  of  age  she  was 
betrothed  to  the  Dauphin 
Erancis,  son  of  Henry  11. 
and  Catherine  de  Medici. 

The  education  im- 
parled to  the  Queen  was 
far  al>ove  the  average  of  the  jK-riod,  her  two 
prin(i[>a1  teachers  being  Buchanan  and 
konsard.  Mary- — wlieii  she  resided  at 
Holyrood  —  conversed  fluently  in  four 
languages,  was  well  ver.sed  in  literature,  and 
wrot&both  poem  and  prose 
with  graceful  ease  mingled 
with  strength.  It  is  re- 
corded, in  fact,  that  when 
she  was  only  thirteen  years 
ol  a.ue  she  delivered  an 
adiiurabie  I^ilin  speech 
in  a  hall  of  the  Louvre ! 
Her  Majesty  was  also  a 
musician  of  no  mean 
order,  performing  skil- 
fully upon  the  htfp  and 
lute,  and  using  with  exquisite  grace  the 
l>eautiful  voice  with  which  she  was  gifted. 
The  marriage  of  the  Queen  and  the  Dauphin 
tock  place  when  each  of  the  young  couple 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
celebrated  at  Notre  Bame  with  much  pomp 
and  spleiKhmr.  During  the  period  of  the 
(^>ueen's  education  lalward  W.  of  England 
had  died,  and  Mary  had  succeeded,  but  she 
in  turn  died  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Scottish  Queen's  married  life,  ICli/al)eth,  of 
course,  being  the  next  monarch.  Even  at 
that  period  bitterness  seems  to  have  arisen 
l)etween  the  two  cousins,  the  Catholic  party 
in  England  looking  to  Mary  of  Scf)tland  to 
keep  alive  their  cause.  Scotland  had  agreed 
that  Mary's  husband  should  have  the  title  of 
King  of  Scots,  but  only  about  sixteen  months 
alter  the  marriai^e  Henry  of  France  died, 
and  the  Dauphin,  of  course,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  that  country.  Always  delicate, 
he  did  not  live  much  more  than  a  year  after 
his  accession,  and  Catherine  de  Medici 
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became  Regent.     Mary,  Ixiing 
childless,  had  very  lillle  power 
at  the  Court,  and  as  her  motlier 
—  who    had    lately   lived  at 
Holyrood  as  Regent — «lied  the 
same  year,  she  simjm  returned  to 
Scotland  and  assumed  the  reins 
of  Government.    I  ler  country 
was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
great   tumult,  owing   to  the 
Reformation  troubles,  of  which, 
of  course,  Knox  was  a  principal. 
The  Queen,  however,  seems  not 
to  have  troubled  very  much 
about  the  matter,  beyond  stipu- 
lating for  liberty  to  practise 
her  own  religion.   At  the  same 
time,  she  utterly  discounten- 
anced the  extreme  Romanist 
[xirty,  and,  moreover,  welcomed 
Protestant  advisers  to  her  Court.    There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that   the  austere 
people    who    fretjuented     llnlyrood  were 
utterly  distasteful   to  the  ytjung  monarch 
fresh  from  the  gaiety  of  France,  and,  from 
the  first,  she  drew  upon  herself  the  reproofs 
of  the  more  rigid  for  the  manner  in  which 
she  conducted  her  Court,  although  her  great 
beauty  and  sweetness   of  nianner  always 


of  ihi«  apartment 


The  Chapel  Royal,  now  In  ruins.    Ii  was  in  this  chapel  that  Queen  Mar>- 
was  married  to  Lord  Darnlcy. 

secured  to  her  a  certain  number  of  staunch 
adherents. 

Hut  .Mary,  (Kcupant  of  one  Throne,  and  a 
possible  heir  to  another,  still  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  soon  made  the  centre 
of  many  marriage  projects.  Nearly  every 
country  of  ICurope  put  forth  a  suitor,  but  the 
Queen  herself  .seems  to  have  most  favouretl 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain.    Much  active  opposi 

tion,  however, 
was  brought  to 
bear  against  this 
alliance,  and 
Mary's  next  choice 
fell  upon  Karl 
Darnley,  who  was 
a  cousin  and  next 
to  her  in  succes- 
sion tt>  theThrone 
of  Kngland.  He 
was  also  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  so 
the  choice  gave 
great  offence  to 
the  Scots,  Knox 
in  particular,  who 
had  fre(juently 
lectured  Her 
•Majesty,  now  de 
nouncing  her 
violently  and 
openly.  'I'he  Karl 
was  also  reporteil 
to  be  weak,  un- 
principled and, 
moreover,  poor ; 
he  was  three  years 


The  Bedchamber  and  Bed  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mulvmod  Palace.    The  chief  feature 

Is  the 


tapestry  illustniing  the  Fail  of  Phaeioo. 
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younger  than  Mary,  and  her  best  friends 
counselled  her  against  the  match,  but  t!ie 
Queen  would  not  listen,  and  the  marriage 
was  duly  celebrated  at  Holyrood.  The 
ceremony  is  somewhat  (}uaintly  descrilx  d  in 
the  letters  of  Randolph  to  Leicester.  "The 
manner  of  the  marriage  was  f)f  this  sort. 
Upon  Sunday  in  the  morning  between  five 
and  six  she  was  conveyed  by  divers  of  her 
nobles  to  the  chapel.  She  had  upon  her 
back  the  great  mourning  gown  of  black, 
with  the  great  wide  mourning  hood,  not 
unlike  that  which  she  wore  the  dreadful 
day  of  tlie  burial  of  her  husband.  She  was 
led  into  the  chapel  by  the  Harls  Lennox  and 
Alhole,  and  there  she  was  left  until  her 
husband  came,  who  was  also  conveyed  by 
the  same  lords.  'I'he  .Ministers'  two  priests 
did  there  receive  them.  The  banns  are 
asked  a  third  time,  and  an  instrument  taken 
by  a  notary  that  no  man  said  against  them 
or  alleged  any  cause  why  the  marriage  might 
not  proceed,  'i'he  w(jrds  were  s[x)ken,  the 
rings — which  were  three,  the  niidille  one  a 
rich  diamond — were  put  u|K)n  her  finger, 
they  kneel  together  and  many  prayers  are 
said  over  them." 

At  the  end  of  the  cereniony  the  chronicler 
records  that  Damley  was  the  fir-.t  to  leave  the 
Chapel,  Mary  following  after  an  interval,  and 
in  the  {>eculiar  j>hraseology  of  the  period  he 
says  that  when  Mary  had  regained  her  ajwrt 


A  ponraii  lA  Mary  Queen  of  S.otst,  in  the  colleciiun 
al  Holyrood  Palace. 


to  the  .solemnities,  to  cast  off  her  aire,  and 
lay  aside  those  sorrowful  garments,  and  give 
ments  she  was  there  "  recjuired,  according     herself  a  pleasanter  life.   After  some  refusals, 

she  suffereth  them  that  stood 
by,  every  nian  that  could  ap- 
proach, to  take  out  a  pin,  and 
so  Ixiing  conmiitted  to  her 
ladies,  changed  her  garments." 

No  sooner  was  the  marriage 
solemnised  than  Mary  had  to 
contend  with  a  grave  insurrec- 
tion by  some  of  her  chief 
nobles  on  its  account,  but 
Her  Majesty  was  not  wanting 
in  courage,  and  herself  head- 
ing her  troops,  she  completely 
chased  the  rclx-ls  from  the 
field.  Hut  worse  befel  her,  as 
her  domestic  life  at  Holy- 
rood  proved  anything  but 
auspicious.  Darnley's  worth- 
lessness  soon  manifested  itself, 
and  the  Queen  became  both 
disgusted  and  alarmed.  Her 
husband  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  title  of  King  which  Mary 
had  bestowed  u|)on  him,  but 


rktUt:  ttttln. 

The  fountain  In  the  courtyard  at  Holyrood.    In  the  background  ii  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Palace 
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Quezn  Mar>''s  Supper  Room,  Holyrood  PtUce. 

demanded  that  the  crown  should  be  secured  forcibl)  holding  her  back  while  hiscompanions 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  failing  issue  of  the  carried  the  despised  Kizzio  to  the  stairhead, 
Queen.      These    demands    Darnley    was    and  there  killed  him  in  the  most  atrocious 


prepared  to  obtain 
by  fair  means  or 
foul,  and  as  he 
suspected  Ri/./io, 
an  Italian  musician 
and  friend  of  Her 
Majesty's,  of  being 
the  chief  stumbling 
block,  he  deter 
mined  to  remove 
him.  Darnley  cast 
in  hib  lot  with  some 
of  the  heads  of  the 
Protestant  party  in 
the  country.  They, 
on  condition  that 
I  )arnley  pledged 
himself  to  advance 
their  religion, 
promised  to  securi- 
the  settlement  of 
the  crown  u{)on 
him  and  his  heirs, 
and  to  "slay,  if 
needs  be,  in  the 
Queen's  presence," 
everyone  who  op- 
posed it.  Riz/io's  murder  was  the  outcome 
of  this  vile  conspiracy,  Darnley  leading  the 
conspirators  into  the  Queen's  apartment,  and 


/"T.;.       ,I/,J'V    .\ftnitT  Iltirrfit 

An  auihentic  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  ot  Scots,  from  the 
miniature  in  the  Dulic  of  Wcllingion's  collection. 


manner,  stabbing 
him  over  fifty  times. 

The  scene  be- 
tween Mary  and 
her  husband  in  the 
old  rooms  at  Holy- 
rood  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  a 
violent  one.  Mary 
rightly  judged  him 
to  be  the  prime 
mover  in  the 
dastardly  act,  and 
told  him,  "  I  shall 
be  your  wife  no 
longer,  and  shall 
never  like  well  till 
I  cause  you  to 
have  a  sorrowful 
heart  as  I  have  at 
this  present."  If 
anything  could  add 
to  the  horror  of 
this  crime,  it  would 
be  the  fact  that  it 
was  committed 
only  about  three 
months  before  Mary  gave  birth  to  her  son 
James.  Now  Holyrood  Palace  became  a 
prison,  for  the  Queen  was  kept  in  close 
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durance  in  her  apartments,  Darnlev  assuming  which  Darnlt  y  denied  all  knowledge  of  their 
entire  authority,  and  summarily  dismissing  the  designs.  Some  of  the  conspirators  Hed  to 
Parliament.   Mary,  however,  for  her  own  |)ur-     Kngland  ;   Moray  was,  however,  pardoned 


poses,  and 
that  she 
might  the 
better  com- 
pass the 
revenge 
she  medi- 
tated, suc- 
ceeded by 
her  charm 
of  per.Mtn- 
a  1  i  t  y  in 
cloaking 
her  repug- 
nance to 
her  hus- 
band, at- 
taching his 
affections 


One  of  the  apartments  of  Lord  Damley. 


and  r  e - 
ceived  by 
the(^)ueen, 
and  the 
life  of 
Darn  ley 
was  hardly 
safe,  inas- 
much as 
he  had  in- 
curred the 
contempt 
of  all  par- 
ties, and 
was  des- 
pised liv 
all.  Hut 
the  friend- 
liness be- 
tween the 
royal  pair 


again  to 
herself  and 

detaching  him  from  the  rest  of  his  [)arty.  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  when  the 

She  persuaded  him  to  join  her  in  a  midnight  infant  I'rince  was  only  a  few  weeks  old  the 

flight  to  Dunbar  in  order  to  get  away  from  (|uesiion  of  divorce  was  openly  discussed, 

her  enemies,  and  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  Then  Damley,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to 


i 


/ 


1^  *  tit 


I    /•,  .•111,-  Mr 

The  Murder  of  Rizziu,  Holyrood  Castle,  March  9ih,  1.^66. 
W  hen  lh«  i:<ji»plralur»  entered  the  bedchamber,  Ku/i>>,  in  hi',  terror,  ran  behind  Marj-  f.ir  protection.    The  .•»Ns.i»in».  howcvir. 
were  not  to  Ik  denied.    Darnlcy  pulled  the  Queen  a«ay  from  her  favourite,  and  his  satcllitcN  sei;ced  the  dctcMcd  K>A/iu,  curriril 
!iim  from  the  room  to  the  ktairhcad,  uivd  there  lieri.cly  di»p;it«.hcd  biin.     Ku/io  wi>»  left  .H  the  foi^l  <>f  the  atairc-uc  with 
fifty-six  wounds  in  his  body. 
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Glasgow,  was  sei/ed  with  small-pox.  Mary 
went  to  him  and  brought  him  back  with  her 
to  Edinburgh,  not  to  Holyrood  Talace,  but 
to  a  small  house  on  the  ground  where  part 
of  the  University  now  stands.  Her  Majesty 
went  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
Palace  and  tliis  house  daily,  often  sitting  for 
hours  by  her  husband's  bedside.  On  the 
last  occasion  wlien  she  did  so  she  returned 
to  the  Palace  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  festivities 
of  a  favourite  retainer ;  and  only  about  four 
hours  later,  the  house  in  which  Damley  was 
lying  was  blown  into  space  by  gunpowder. 
Everyone  thought,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  Earl  of  Botliwell  was  the  prime 
mover  in  this  deed  ;  but  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Queen  herself.  Ever)'thing  gave  colour 
to  this  belief,  for  Bothwell  had  for  a  Ion.:; 
lime  been  in  the  Queen's  favour.  His  trial 
for  the  outrage  was  merely  a  mock  one,  and 
he  was,  of  course,  acquitted. 

A  few  davs  after  the  trial  Bothwell  inter- 
cepted   the   Queen  on  a  journey,  carried 


her  to  Dunbar,  was  divorced  from  his  bride 
of  a  year  only,  and  within  three  months  of 
Darnley's  murder  was  married  to  the  Queen. 
Now  the  greater  part  of  the  country  took 
cause  against  Her  .Majesty.  Siie  led  a  small 
army  against  them,  but  when  the  forces  met 
on  the  field  her  soldiers  did  not  strike  a 
blow.  Mary  had  no  resource  now  but  to 
leave  Bothwell  and  place  herself  in  the 
hands  of  her  offended  Lords.  They  took 
her  back  to  Holyrood,  where  the  people 
turned  out  in  numbers  to  witness  her 
arrival,  and  to  manifest  their  indignation 
at  her  conduct. 

Soon  afterwards.  Her  Majesty  left  Hoi)  rood 
for  the  last  time,  bignt-d  an  Act  of  Abdication 
at  Loch  Leven,  and  afterwards  threw  herself 
on  the  protection  of  her  cousin  Elizabeth. 
Her  imprisonment  of  eighteen  years  and 
beheadiisenl  at  Fotheringay  are  matters  of 
well-known  history. 

The  tragic  records  of  Holyrood  are  ended  : 
the  truly  auspicious  era  commences  with  the 
Courts  of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra. 


i 


The  Exet.uiloii  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ml  Foiheringay,  February  8th,  1587. 

Mary  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  Queen  Eluabetb  for  eighteen  years,  and  her  execution  was  the  reiult  uf  her  cuniplioity  in 
the  Kabtngton  conspiracy.  Mary,  together  with  a  number  of  young  Kooian  Catholics,  ainoiiK  whom  wa»  .Anthony  Balnnglon, 
was  charged  with  cotiM>irtiig  to  eflecl  her  freedom  by  the  a.<>sa.uination  of  Queen  Elizabrth.  She  v^s  found  cuiliv,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  She  walked  to  the  scafl'i>ld  and  laid  her  head  u|ion  the  block  with  comnieudable  futtiiudc.  muttering,  as 
the  executioner's  axe  fell,  "In  matins  /i><u— (Into  Thy  hands)  " 
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By  FRANK  A.  HEDGCOCK. 

''F'HE  three  greatest  financiers  in  the  world 
^      were  seated  round  one  little  table  ! 

Of  course,  they  were  Americans.  Every- 
one knows,  or  if  anyone  doesn't  know,  the 
daily  papers  will  inform  one,  that  only 
Americans  are  great  financiers  ;  they  don't 
allow  anyone  else  in  the  business. 

They  were  sitting  in  an  office,  also,  of 
course,  in  Wall  Street,  New  York  ;  for 
isn't  Wall  Street  the  hub  of  New  York,  and 
New  York  the  centre  of  the  universe  ?  Any 
American  will  tell  you  so. 

Business,  deep,  heavy  business,  was  on 
hand  ;  you  could  see  that  by  the  bottles  of 
champagne  and  b(jxes  of  cigars  scattered 
about  in  beautiful  profusion.  Not  that 
there  was  any  ostentation  ;  only  your  multi- 
billionaire  smokes  the  best  cigars  that  money 
can  buy  from  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  drinks 
the  finest  brands  that  the  C.'hampagne  Trust 
sends  out. 

I  daresay  you  have  already  guessed  the 
names  of  these  three  men  :  they  were 
.Morgan  Pont,  Rockcbilt  and  \'andcrfeller. 
When  these  three  Napoleons  of  finance — I 
believe  that  is  the  correct  synonym  for 
millionaire — forget  their  rivalry  and  join 
forces,  .something  great  must  be  in  the  air. 

And  there  was  ! 

1  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  with 
them  was  that  other  wonderful  man,  Van 
Ericcson,  the  inventor.  He  was  explaining 
his  new  project. 

My  idea,  gentlemen,  is  no  less  a  one 
than  to  collect  the  heat  of  the  sun  day  by 
day,  store  it,  and  sell  it  at  so  much  a 
cubic  foot." 

(  1 


ItlustmuU  by  R.  «  .  W  ALLACE. 

"  Will  you  give  us  some  details,  \'an 
Ericcson  ?  "  enquired  Mr.  Morgan  Pont. 

*'  Certainly,  sir.  The  apparatus  with 
which  I  propose  to  collect  the  sun's  heat  I 
call  my  New  Patent  Soli-caloriolegometer." 

"  Good  name  for  a  Trade  Mark,"  inter- 
rupted Vanderfeller. 

"  It  is  compo.sed  of  a  number  of  spherical 
cylindrical  platino-asbestos  mirrors,  which  I 
shall  arrange  on  hollow  towers  one  hundred 
feet  high.  'These  mirrors  are  revolved  by 
electricity,  and  are  capable  of  attracting  the 
sun's  ravs  within  a  radius  of  one  thousand 
miles.  These  rays  are  reflected  down  the 
shaft  inside  each  tower  to  the  special  storing 
tanks,  which  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
L<nidon  fog  and  pea  soup.  'This  liquid  is, 
I  find,  a  magnificent  storer  for  sunliglit  and 
heat  :  no  heat  or  light  can  possibly  pass 
through  it — by  the  way,  you  will,  of  course, 
interrupt  me  if  I  do  not  make  myself  plain. 
'This  mixture  I  propose  to  consolidate,  when 
saturated  with  the  sun's  heat,  into  blocks 
of  convenient  size.  These  we  can  sell  at 
about  five  dollars  a  cubic  foot.  \'vu  put 
one  in  your  stove,  raise  it  to  a  temperatuie 
of  one  hundred  degrees,  when  it  shines 
and  gives  forth  heat  exactly  like  the  sun 
itself. " 

'*  Won't  people  think  it  rather  dazzling  to 
have  the  sun  in  the  stove  ?  "  said  Rockt  liilt. 

"  The  heat  and  light  can  be  graduated  by 
my  patent  obscurer,  and  arratiged  to  suit  all 
tastes." 

You  see,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  .Morgan 
Pont,  "  the  idea  is  to  work  the  collecting 
machines  and  make  a  corner  in  sunlight. 
39  ) 
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Wc  then  put  our  patent  blocks  on  the 
market,  and  the  public  does  the  rest" 

'*  I  doubt,"  said  Vand.  rfcUer.  '  if  ihc 
United  States  Government  will  allow  us 
to  use  these  machines  in  this  country.  The 
matter  would  Ik:  costly,  anyway.*' 

"That,"  replied  Van  Ericcson,  "I  have 
provided  tor.  The  British  Government,  at 
any  rate,  is  unlikely  to  object  to  anything. 
I  prop  iic  to  constnu  t  urn  great  rafts  and 
anchor  them  fifteen  miles  off  the  west  coast 
or  Ireland.  On  each  rnft  vre  will  erect  ten 
of  my  Soli  caloriolegonu  ters.  These  will  be 
sufficient  to  collect  all  the  sunliu'h?  tr.  the 
liritish  Isles,  during  early  spruig  at  itMNl. 
Hy  the  summer  we  can  increase  our  plant,  if 
necessary  " 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  Trust  already 
concerned  with  the  weather  in  that  old 
country  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr  V.indi  rf.  Her  ;  they  have,  I 
beheve,  no  trust  whatever  jn  the  weather. 
We  can,  by  the  means  I  have  outlined,  deal 
a  final  blow  at  our  almost  extinct  rival, 
create  a  grrit  ntarket  for  our  sunlight  bluck.s, 
and  have  a  go<id  surplus  stock  for  sale  here 
in  the  winter." 

"  And  you  fancy,"  said  Morgan  Poni. 
**  that  all  these  arfan[;ements  can  tie  car- 
ried  out  without  the  British  Government 
objecting  ?  " 

"I  am  quite  certain,"  the  inventor  replied. 
'*  that  we  can  construct  our  enormous  raft>. 
tow  them  across  tluj  .\tlantic,  and  anrhor 
them  near  Ireland  without  the  luiglish 
Government  knowing  anything  of  the  matter. 
No  doubt,  bter  on,  questions  will  be  asked 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  that  (uue 
the  business  will  be  qtiite  senled.  and  the 
liritish  Government,  after  a  few  noids  ul 
regret,  will  let  the  whole  thing  drop.'* 

The  conversation  then  hrr.inic  more 
technical,  and  1  will  not  bother  the  reader 
with  it ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  at  the  end 
of  about  half- an -hour — for  great  financiers 
make  a  mere  bagntelle  of  stich  liftif  deals 
the  Sunshine  Trust  was  practically  formeci, 
with  a  capital  of  some  hundred  billion 
dollars. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  day  in  tlie  middle  of  May,  19 — . 
Scene  :  London.  May,  the  month  ol  green 
trees  and  budding  tlowers,  the  "  merry, 
merry  month,"  is  with  us. 

There  are  throe  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  a  bitterly  cold  east  wind  is 


blowing.  People  hurry  along,  clad  in  the 
heaviest  of  o\*ercoats,  and  with   nni  tilers 

wrapped  round  mou?h  and  nose.  .\nd  so 
we've  been  going  on  the  whole  month,  so  far. 

Not  that  it  ha.sn't  been  warmer  sometimes. 
The  thermometer  has  even  been  up  to  forty 
degrees  occasitmally  ;  but  this  has  sim[)ly 
changed  the  falling  snow  into  heavy  rain, 
and  the  fallen  snow  into  slush. 

The  pr«)\  inces  are  in  the  sanK-  slate  A 
telegram  in  the  m<*rning  jKipcrs  .says  :  "S)now 
has  been  falling  heavily  in  Gloucestershire* 
for  the  past  week.  The  prospect  for  fruit 
this  season  is  ntjt  a  good  one."  Communi- 
cation with  the  north  is  interrupted,  the  .sntnv 
having  broken  down  the  tel^raph  wires,  for 
which  the  Post  Othce  is  "vrrv  sorry  " 

Turning  into  one  of  the  London  porks,  we 
find  a  Countv  Council  band  playing.  The 
bandsmen  are  imiflled  up  in  enormous  over- 
coats ;  half  the  band  plays  while  the  other 
half  blons  on  its  fingers  ;  I  mean  its  own 
fingers,  not  the  fingers  of  the  first  half.  The 
conductor  beats  rirTic  hv  swinging  his  arms 
round  his  body,  in  the  manner  of  a  'bus 
driver  restoring  his  circulation.  But  the 
band  evidently  i^iv*  s  jjleasure  to  the  men 
who  are  employed  in  shovelling  up  the  snow 
in  order  to  give  the  spring  flowers  a  ciuncu 
of  appearing. 

The  English  {)eople  are  beginning  to  object. 

'*  The  man  in  the  tul)e  '  (a  first  coiisin  of 
the  one  m  the  street)  remarks,  "  I  don't 
want  to  grumble,  but  this  weather  seems  a 
little  too  bad,  even  for  England.  One  ran't 
e.xpcct  warm  woither  every  year,  but  still 
it  is  a  trifle  monotonous  to  Iwve  winter  all 
the  time.     I  am  thinking  of  moving  to 

.Sp!t/I>erj;en," 

The  reader  has  guessed  lliat  tlic  dear  old 
climate  of  England  is  not  entirely  responsible 
for  tlu-  absence  of  spring.  No  ,  the  gig.mtic 
Trust  is  at  work.  Nut  satisfied  with  depriv- 
ing us  of  tobacco  in  oar  dgansttes  and 
substituting  a  more  modem  invention,  the 
Americans  have  commenced  operations  on 
our  sunlighL 

But  has  no  intelligence  reached  this 
countrv  <if  the  true  state  of  iifTairs  ?  Ves  ; 
some  months  before  the  Daily  Gale  men- 
tioned that  "  an  influential  correspondent 
who  has  every  opportunity  of  acquirii'.g 
correct  information  "  had  sent  tliem  news  of 
the  formation  of  a  gigantic  combine  to  attack 
the  English  climate.  Questions  were  asked 
in  the  House,  but  Mr.  Balfour  replied  that 
the  Government  had  no  information  on  the 
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subject,  and  further  added  that  as  any 
attempt  to  do  anything  with  our  weather 
must  obviously  end  in  failure,  he  did  not 
propose  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 
Next  day,  replying  to  a  further  interrogator)-, 
he  said  chat  the  Government  had  had  full 
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and  exact  intelligence  of  the  scheme  some 
time  before,  but  that  it  was  a  purely  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  as  whatever  changes 
the  Americans  might  make  in  our  weather 
could  not  fail  to  Ix;  for  the  U  ticr,  he  intended 
to  leave  matters  as  they  were. 


Then  the  great  rafts  had  been  towed 
across  the  Atlantic  by  steamers  of  the  new 
shipping  combine  and  anchored  at  inter\'als 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  morning 
papers  were  full  of  it  ;  the  Daily  GaU  a^ain 
demanded  how  far  our  Government  intended 


I 


i 
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to  go  in  its  policy  of  muddle  and  do-nothing  ; 
"  even  when  that  possession  of  which  every 
Englishman  is  so  proud,  that  unique  collec- 
tion of  samples,  our  weather,  is  assailed,  this 
lethargic  Government  sits  stilL  N\'e  would 
not  demur  against  the  seizure  of  our  fleet 
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our  colonies,  r>r  even  our  politicians,  but 
our  weather  should  indeed  be  sacred.  " 

The  older  and  more  sober  papers  pooh- 
poohed  all  excitement,  and  the  Daily 
Paragraph  inlormed  its  readers  that  "  We 
have  been  told  by  Mr.  Moigan  Pont  himself 
that  the  new  trust  pn^XKes  to  deal  simply 
and  solely  in  j,hrinii>s  ;  and  that  the  rails 
are  tlicre  to  catch  ihetn  and  to  pot  ihein  by 
a  new  process." 

But  the  pci>iile  of  England  were  growing 
anxious,  and  the  truth  about  the  Sunshine 
Trust  was  gradually  leaking  out.  Plans  for 
importing  sunshine  in  steel  retorts  from  the 
Colnnics  did  little  to  relievo  the  anxiety,  and 
as  the  days  went  by  and  the  weather  grew 
steadily  wors^  a  feeling  of  despair  settled 
down  on  the  whole  community. 

*  •  • 

I  was  walking  up  and  down  the  front  at 
Brighton.  It  was  the  second  week  in  July, 
but  I  had  my  wmter  clothes  on,  and  walked 
briskly  along  the  snow-covered  sea-wall  in 
order  to  keep  my  blood  in  circulation. 
Gazing  south,  I  saw  a  bilious-looking  sea 
rolling  its  foaiaiiii^  billows  'neath  a  livid  sky, 
to  dash  on  a  strand  wiiieh  no  ra)  ot  sunshine 
brightened.  On  the  land  side  the  heavy 
clouds  swept  away  over  llie  tops  of  the 
houses,  and  not  one  rift  in  them  gave  promise 
of  any  attempt  on  the  sun's  part  to  break 
through  the  pall. 

In  the  lar  west  one  nnglil  discern  what 
looked  like  a  broad  ribbon  of  distant  light 
descending  from  the  heavens  and  vanishing 
into  the  sea. 

Small  groups  of  pt  »[>]e  occasionally 
^thered  to  discuss  this  a[)pearance,  and  it 
was  said  to  be  formed  by  the  sun's  rays 
attracted  to  \  an  Kriccson's  great  Soli  cal- 
oriolegometers  off  Ireland. 

I  remember  it  was  exactly  midday  when 
a  distant  rumble  was  heard,  ivhich  gradually 
swelled  into  a  mighty  roar.  Agsun  it  was 
repeated,  evidently  arisini;  from  the  west  ; 
;igain  and  again  the  terrifying  shocks  <>hook 
I  lie  ground  and  turned  everyone's  lace 
white  with  fear.  I  counted  ten  distinct 
re[)orts. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  scene  grew  brigluer. 
.Scarcely  believing  their  eyes,  men  gazt^l  at 
the  moving  clouds.  I  hey  parted,  they 
burst  asunder,  and  —oh,  glont)US  sight  ! — tlv 
broad  disc  of  the  golden  sun,  that  sun  we 
hardly  recognised  after  its  l<H)g  absence, 
sprang  out  and  once  more  shone  upon  us. 


"  Hurrah,  hurrah  I  "  cried  a  paper-hoy  who 
wa:>  standing  near  me,  and  he  boisterously 
slapped  me  on  the  back,  a  familiarity  whkh 
I  by  no  means  resentr  (1.  but  responded  to 
by  wringing  his  hand  warmly.  People  now 
poured  out  of  the  houses,  and  soon  the 
Front  was  packed  with  dense  crowds,  whf) 
shouted,  danced  and  santj  "  God  Save  the 
King  "  at  the  top  ol  ilieir  voices  ;  while  a 
man  with  a  cornet,  who  played  "  Rule 
Britannia  "  horribly  out  of  tune,  reaped  quite 
a  harvest  of  coppers. 

Evidently  something  had  gone  wrong  with 
the  SunshiiiL  Frust ;  its  machinations  had 
somehow  In  rn  defeated.  Rumours  were 
going  round  of  a  ring  of  English  capitalists 
who  were  running  a  counter-scheme,  while 
others  reported  that  tlie  Gi >\ L-riimeiit  had  at 
last  summoned  up  courage  enough  to  send 
torpedo  boats  to  blow  up  the  great  rafts; 
hut  these  latter  reports  were  scarcely  credited. 

I^ter  on  telegrams  began  to  arrive,  and 
more  light  than  the  sun  could  give  us  was 
throtvn  on  the  ntoation.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  next  morning  that  the  truth  was  fullv 
known.  Even  then  only  that  enterprising 
paper,  the  Daily  Gatty  professed  to  be  able 
to  give  full  details  of  the  disaster. 

"  Our  Own  Special  Correspondent "  at 
Ballyslush,  North  Ireland,  reported  as 
follows : — 

*•  I  have  just  returned  from  interviewing 
the  only  known  survivor  of  the  great  explosion 
which  occurred  yesterday  ofi"  what  was  the 
West  ("oast  of  Ireland.  He  is  an  American,, 
though  of  Hibernian  des  i m,  n;;nie  being 
O'Elannaizan,  and  he  held  the  position  of 
sub-chief  deputy  inspector  on  Raft  No.  6  of 
the  Soli-caloriolegomeier  Co.,  U.S.  This 
gentleman  arrived  in  our  city  at  12.32  p.m. 
yesterday  on  top  of  a  mass  of  rock  weighing 
about  twenty  tons.  He  was  picked  up 
un<"nn>rious,  hi:T  was  soon  revived  by  the 
administration  oi  a  stiff  dose  of  '  real  Irish.' 
Being  on  the  spot,  I  proceeded,  at  his  own 
request,  to  interview  him,  and  give  you  the 
story  as  told  by  himself: 

"  '  I  am  an  -\merican,  and  was,  till  yester- 
day, the  sub-chlcf-deputy-inspector  of  Raft 
Xo.  6  of  the  Soli-caloriolcLionu  ter  C(j.  .At 
twelve  o'clock  midday  yesterday  I  wa.s  on  duty 
on  the  maindifk,  my  work  being  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  1 1 1  n  employed  to  filter  the  sunlight 
as  it  passed  down  our  ccjilecling  towers,  and 
keep  it  free  frt»m  germs,  bacilli,  etc.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  to  some  unusual  proceeding  on 
the  mainland,  and  directing  my  binoculars 
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on  the  sjxjt  referred  to,  I  soon  discovered  blocks,  as  we  were  expecting  the  collecting  , 

that  a  battery  of  Artillery'  from  the  barracks  steamer  from  New  York  in  a  day  or  two. 

at   Gillhooly  was   al>out   to   begin  firing,  Now,  although  our  rafts  were  constructed  in 

obviously  for  practice.    I  may  explain  that  such  a  way  as  to  minimise  the  effects  of  the 

our  raft  at  this  lime  was  quite  full  of  sunlight  friction  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  sea,  I 


It  wu  ibc  second  week  in  July,  but  I  had  my  winter  clothes  on,  and  walked  brislily  along  the  snow-covered 
&ca  front  to  keep  my  blood  in  circulation.  In  the  far  west  one  might  di8«ern  a  broad  ribbon  of  light  descending 
from  the  heavens  and  vanishing  into  the  sea. 
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A  moment  after  a  hiinding  Rash  of  light 

rose  from  her  deck,  followed  by  a  crash 

'  .  like  the  crack  of  doom. 
 1  - 


well  knew  what  the  result  would  he  if  the 
atmosphere  were  suddenly  agitated  by  the 
discharge  of  artillery.  Hastilyconiniunicatinj,' 
with  my  chief,  I  had  the  electric  launch 
lowered  and  hastened  to  the  shore.  I  had 
hoped  to  reach  the  land  before  the  battery 
opened  fire  ;  and  I  did  s<j,  in  fact,  but  had 
liardly  set  foot  on  the  beach  when  I  heard 
the  heavy  boom  of  the  guns  on  the  cliff 
above  me.  I  ran  up  the  steep  approa<  h, 
hoping  that  all  might  yet  be  well.  Hut  just 
as  I  reached  the  rock  on  which  the  soldiers 
were  drawn  up,  I  heard  an  ominous  rumbling. 
Turning  seawards  I  saw  our  raft  trembling 
and  tossing  at  her  moorings.  A  moment  after 
a  blinding  flash  of  light  rose  from  her  deck, 
followed  by  a  «:rash  like  the  crack  of  doom  ; 
heaven  and  earth  se<-nud  to  rush  together;  I 
felt  myself  flying  skyw.ird,  and  remember  no 
more  until  1  found  myself  in  your  hospitable 
city.    Pass  the  whisky,  [)lease."' 

The  correspondent  went  on  to  give  his 
own  theory  of  the  accident,  with  which  I 
will  not  trouble  the  reader.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  shock  of  the  artillery 
firing  had  thrown  some  of  the  sun  blocks 
together.  The  heal  thus  generated  had 
caused  the  whole  mass  to  evplode,  .md  the 
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air  was  so  agitated  that  the  other  rafts  had 
been  affected  in  their  turn.  They  had 
blown  up,  one  after  the  other,  with  a 
tremendous  report,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
in  New  ^'()rk  and  Calcutta.  And  the 
gigantic  explosion  had,  curiously  enough, 
helped  England  out  of  two  difficulties. 
First,  the  great  American  comljination  was 
destroyed,  and  a  tremendous  blow  dealt  to 
the  millionaire  ring,  since  not  only  was  the  * 
money  loss  largo,  but  the  inventor  himself 
had  perished,  and  this  money  loss  affectid 
their  other  enterprises  as  well  ;  and  secondly, 
the  whole  of  western  and  central  Ireland 
had  been  blown  to  atoms,  thus  simplifying 
the  problem  of  Home  Rule  to  a  great 
extent.  But  the  wonderful  destruction 
caused  and  the  alteration  of  the  face  of 
Nature  are  matters  of  history,  with  which  I 
need  not  deal. 

"  We  should  be  profoundly  thankful  for 
this  great  deliverance,  .Mrs.  Mrown,"  said  I 
to  my  landlady,  as  she  brought  in  the  eggs 
and  bacon  ne,\t  morning. 

"  Ves,  sir,  we  should  indeed,''  she  replied. 
"  I'here'll  be  fine  weather  for  the  August 
Hank  Holiday  after  all." 

.\ii(l  there  was. 


THE  COMPANY  OF  ADVENTURERS 

TRADING  INTO  HUDSON'S  BAY." 


The  Wonderful  Story  of  the  unique  Corporation,  founded  in  Ifi70  by  Prince  Rupert,  cousin 
.f  Charles  II.   which  for  nearly  240  years  has  held  sway  over  territory 
equal  in  area  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 


By  AGNES  C.  LALT. 


IN  the  history'  of  the  worKl  only  one 
corporate  company  has  maintained 
empire  over  an  area  as  large  as  Kuiopc. 
Only  one  corporate  cf)nipany  has  lived  up  to 
its  constitution  for  nearly  two-and-a-half 
centuries.  Only 
one  corp<jratc 
company's  sway 
has  been  i 
beneficent  that 
its  profits  havf 
stood  in  exact 
proportion  to 
the  well -being 
of  its  sub'ccts. 
Indeed,  few 
armies  ran  Ixiast 
a  rank  and  file  of 
men.  who  never 
once  retreated 
in  this  pr<>longed 
period,  whose 
lives — genera- 
tion after  gen- 
eratif)n — were 
one  long  bivouac 
of  hardship,  o( 
danger,  of  am- 
bushed death,  of 
grim  purpose,  of 
silent  achieve- 
ment. 

Such  was  the 
company  ol 

"Adventurers  of  Hi»  Serene  Highness,  Prince 

,■,     I  ]•  who  founded  the  Hudson's  Bay 

England  I  rading      of  £io,500. 
into  Huds(m's 

Bay" — as  the  Charter  of  1670  designated 
them.  Such  is  the  Hudson's  Hay  C'ompany 
to-day, 'still  trading  with  savages  in  the  white 
wilderness  of  the  north.   ("lovernors  and  chief 
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factors  have  changetl  with  the  changing 
centuries,  but  the  character  of  the  C'omjjany's 
personnel  has  never  changed.  Fiver  since 
the  inception  of  this  remarkable  Cf)rporalion, 
the  governorship  has  been  held  by  njen  of 

noted  achieve- 
ment, often  in 
touch  with  the 
( "rown,  always 
with  that  passion 
for  the  mastery 
of  difficulty 
which  exults 
most  when  the 
conflict  is  keen- 
est. 

One  day,  some 
two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years 
ago,  there  called 
upon  His  Serene 
Highness  Rupert 
—  CO  u  s  i  n  of 
King  Charles  1 1. 
— at  his  dull 
chambers  in 
the  Temple, 
London,  an 
ad  ve  n  t  u  r  o  u  s 
Frenchman  who 
had  recently 
returned  from 
a  tour  in  the 
then  unknown 
wilds  of  Noilh 
America.  'I'he 
Prince's  imagina- 
tion was  fired  by  M.  Groseilier's  tale 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  territory  filled 
with  ermine  and  sables,  bears  and  beavers  ; 
the  conversations  on  the  sul)ject  were 
45    )     -'8  I- 


Kupcrt — cousin  of  Charles  II. 
Company,  in  1670,  with  a  capital 
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renewed  ;  the  Prince  spoke  to  the  King  ; 
he  spoke  to  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, and  to  Craven  and  Shaftcsl)ury ; 
and  in  the  end  a  meeting  was  held  in  a 
certain  room  in  the  'lower  of  London  to 
consider  the  project. 

It  was  decided  to  form  a  joint  -  stock 
company,  to  be  known  as  the  Honourable 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  Trading 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  with  the  capital,  which 
even  then  was  considered  absurdly  small, 
of  ^10,500.  In  the  following  year  the 
Company  received  the  famous  Charter 
of  Monopoly  from  His  Majesty  King 
('harles  II.,  but  for  what  consitleration 
this  was  granted  neither  history  n<ir  the 
Company's  books  reveal. 

latterly,  however,  the  word  "adventurer" 
has  fallen  in  such  evil  repute  it  may  scarcely 
be  applied  to  living 
factors.  But  using  it 
in  the  old-time  sense 
of  militant  hero,  what  * 
cavalier  of  gold  braid 
and  spurs  could  be 
more  of  an  adven- 
turer  than  young 
Donald  Smith,  who 
traded  in  the  desolate 
wastes  of  Labrador, 
spending  seventeen 
years  in  the  hardest 
field  of  the  fur  coun- 
try,  tramping  on 
snow-shoes  half  the 
width  of  a  continent, 
camping  where  night 
overtook  him  under  blanketing  of  snow 
drills ;  who  rose,  step  by  step,  trom  trader 
on  the  east  coast  to  commissioner  on  the 
•west?  And  this  D.jnald  .Smi;h  became 
Lord  Strathcona.  thj  (iovernor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

With  such  comj)aratively  small  be,;^innings 
and  up.jn  such  sleiuK-r  c.ipital  did  the  business 
of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
Trading  into  Hudson's  Bay  extend  from 
year  to  year,  unlit,  a  couple  of  centuries 
later,  it  p assessed  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  est  d)lishments,  in  charge  of  twenty  five 
chief  factors,  twenty  eight  chief  traders, 
on^'  hundred  and  fifty  two  clerks,  an  1  one 
th  >u>and  two  hunureil  other  ser\ants,  not 
including  a  large  number  of  native  red  men 
and  half  breeds. 

What  transpired  in  those  two  intervening 
centuries  is  a  narrative  full  of  the  liveliest 


romance,  of  desperate  battles  and  thrilling 
vicissitudes,  of  Jesuit  plots  and  truculent 
rivalries,  until,  in  1870,  the  unparalleled 
monopoly  of  the  Company  of  Adventurers 
came  to  an  end.  \'et,  to-day,  it  is  still 
a  great  Company  ;  its  head  -  c|uarters, 
situated  in  Lime  Street,  in  the  City  of 
London,  are  far  from  being  desolate  or 
deserted  ;  but  its  character  has  under- 
gone a  complete  commercial  and  political 
change. 

With  the  payn>cnt  of  ^300,000,  the  price 
of  ihe  cession  of  its  rights  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  officially  expired  the  political 
privileges  of  that  corporation  which,  with 
a  few  clerks,  ruled  more  than  half  of 
North  America,  declared  war  and  made 
peace,  and,  under  its  own  banner,  inscribed 
wiih  ihL'  motto  Fro  pelle  cutem  (.Skin  for 

skin),  held  sway, 
without  a  single 
soldier,  from  York 
Factory  to  Kort 
Victoria. 

It  has  been  our 
privilege  to  go  over 
the  records  of  the 
Conjpany — musty 
tomes,  covering  not 
only  the  transactions 
of  the  governors  and 
grand  councils  for 
two  centuries,  but 
the  rejjorts  of  thou- 
s:mds  of  traders  and 
factors.  From  these 
records  it  is  possible 
at  the  outset  to  make  mention  of  that 
much-vexed  topic,  the  profits  of  the 
Company. 

To  l)egin  with,  they  were  enormous,  so 
enormous  that  after  twenty  years  the 
Company  thought  it  wi.se  nominally  to 
treble  its  capital,  in  order  to  make  the 
yearly  dividends  ajipcar  smaller.  In  the 
hostilities  between  i68j  and  16S8  lh_'y  lost 
over  ^118,000,  yet  in  1684  they  were  able 
to  declare  a  dividend  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
in  i68q  twenly-fi\e  per  cent.  Thirty  years 
afterwards  the  <  apital  was  again  trebled  with 
a  call  of  only  len  i>er  cent.,  which  swelled  it 
to  X'°3'*)5°'  which  sum.  ol  course,  only 
X '.^.^'5°  ^^''^  actually  subscrilK,'d  ! 

It  is,  therefore,  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
Company  was  a  com{)lete  m\stery  s()  far  as 
the  general  public  was  concerned.  Hudson 
Bay  slock  was  never  in  the  market.    It  was 
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an  inheritance  handed  down  fr(»m  father  to 
son.  No  at  eount  of  its  annual  meetings  was 
published,  and  so  mysterious  an  institution 
did  it  become  that  so  recently  as  1856 
Charles  1  )ickens,  who 
attacked  it  under  the 
name  of  the  *'Stoi>- 
the  U'ay  Company, " 
asserted  that  se\'eral 
of  his  friends  threw 
doubts  upon  its  exist- 
ence, and  had  christened 
it  the  commercial  Mrs. 
Harris. 

Lord  Strathcona  tells 
of  a  famous  factor 
who,  when  he  estab- 
lished Fort  Dunvegan 
on  the  I'eace  River, 
considered  the  regular 
price  of  a  trade  musket 
as  being  as  many 
Rocky  Mountain  sables 
as  could  be  piled  up 
on  each  side  of  the 
weapon,  until  they  were 
level  with  the  muzzle  I 
These  sables  fetched 
in  London  three 
pounds  apiece ;  the 
musket  could  be  bought   for  about  £1. 

Beaver  formed  the  great  staple  of  the  fur 
trade,  and  the  unit  employed  in  the  transac- 
tions between  the  Company  and  the  Indians 
and  trappers.  It  was  on  the  skin  of  the 
beaver  that  the  Company  prospered  and 
grew  mighty :  and  the  greatest  blow  the 
fortunes  of  the  Company  had  ever  up 
to  that  moment  received  was  when,  in 
1840,   a    wretched    individual    made  the 


Lord  Strathc-ona,  who  spent  seventeen  )-cars  In 
the  hardest  field  of  the  fur  country,  and  rose  step 
bv  step  from  trader  to  his  present  position  as 
Governor  of  the  company. 


discover)'  that  silk  was  a  good  substitute 
for  beaver-skin  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

From  that  discovery  there  was  brought 
alxmt  a  slight  decline  in  the  operations  of 

the  Cliartered  Trappers. 
In  1843,  beaver  fetched 
twenty-seven  shillings 
and  si.\|)encethe  pound ; 
by  1846  it  had  fallen 
to  three  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

During  the  fir-t 
hundred  years  of  iis 
existence  the  trade  was 
carried  on  by  means 
of  two  small  ships 
and  t)ne  or  two  posts, 
"  factories "  as  they 
were  called,  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 
Almost  nothing  was 
then  kn(j\vn  of  the 
interior  of  the  vast 
region  over  which  the 
corporation  had  control. 

In  those  days  a 
factor  was  content  to  sit 
down  within  his  rude 
log  fort,  hedged  round 
by  piles  of  hetero- 
geneous wares  which  he  was  ready  to 
trade  off  with  the  ignorant  Indians — 
blankets,  copper  kettles,  knives,  guns,  looking 
glasses,  beads  and  gin — this  latter  by  no 
means  a  small  or  indifferent  item  in  those 
days. 

Here  he  would  await  each  year  the  arrival 
of  the  up  country  redskins,  who  came  by 
canoe  in  great  numbers  on  missions  of  barter. 
From  far  and  near  came  the  tribes  of  savages 
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inhabiting  the  vast  region  to  the  west,  which 
the  traders  for  a  century  and  a-lialf  found  it 

iinnecessarv  to  visit,  lnit  wliii  h  we  know  as 
liritish  Lulunibia  uiui  the  \  ukon  country,  in 
which  Klondike  is  situated. 

W  ithout  Icavini:  their  so-called  forts  they 
could  receive  lor  a  trifle  of  goods  or  some 
pultry  trinket  the  most  valuable  furs;  and 
Fort  Churchill  and  the  shores  of  the  inland 
s<a  on  the  nortli  became  the  centre  of 
attraction  tor  the  many  tribes  of  Crees  and 
Algonquins  of  the  south-east,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  north- 
west. 

Added  to  the  romance  of  the  business  was 
the  feeling  of  superiority  which  their  higher 


highest  picket  sinks  beneath  the  white  flood 
and  the  corner  bastions  are  almost  sub- 
nierucd.  and  the  entrance  to  the  central  gate 
resembles  the  cutting  of  a  railway  tunnel ; 
snow,  that  billows  to  the  unbroken  reaches 
of  the  circling  sky-line  like  a  wliite  sea. 
East,  frost -mist  hides  the  low  horizon  in 
clouds  of  smoke,  for  the  sun  which  rises 
from  ihe  cast  in  other  climes  rises  from  the 
south  east  here,  and  imtil  the  spring  equinox, 
bringing  sunnner  with  a  flood-tide  of  thaw, 
grey  darkness  hangs  in  the  east  like  a  fog. 
South,  the  sun  moves  across  the  snowy  levels 
in  a  wheel  of  fire,  for  it  lias  scarcely  risen 
full -sphered  above  the  sky-line  before  it 
sinks  again,  etching  drift  end  tip  of  half 
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Map  of  Ihe  Hudson's  Bsy  Compur  (eniiorjr  la  1685.  The  crosses  iadicste  vsrioiw  ooiposu  va.  th«  oonortllon's 

eooaby  Ksr  proMction  stwlasi  the  ravscM  of  hostile  Indians. 

buried  brush  in  long,  lonely,  fading  shadows. 
The  West  shimmers  in  warm  purplish  greys, 
for  the  moist  (  'hinfM)k  winds  come  over  tlie 
mountains,  melting  the  snow.  North,  is  the 
cold  steel  of  ice  by  day,  and  at  night, 
northern  lights  darting  through  the  polar 
dark  like  burnished  spears. 

Christmas  Day  is  welcomed  at  the  northern 
fur  posts  by  a  fning  of  cannon  from  the 
snow -muffled  l<astions.  Before  the  stars 
have  faded,  chapel  services  begin.  1-  requently, 
on  either  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day,  a 
grand  feast  is  given  the  tawny- skinned 
habitues  of  the  furt,  who  come  shuffling  to 


general  wisdom,  and  likewise  the  knowledge 

of  the  value  of  their  goods,  gave  the  white 
traders  over  the  redskins,  who  though  astute 
enough  in  war,  were  simple  as  babies  in 
barter.  In  truth,  "Skin  for  skin"  was  a 
good  motto  in  those  days. 

The  colder  the  climate,  the  finer  the  fur. 
The  farther  north  the. fort,  the  more  typical 
it  is  of  the  fiir  trader's  realm. 

For  six,  seven,  eight  mf)nths  the  vrar 
the  lur  trader's  world  is  a  while  wilderness 
of  snow;  snow,  water-waved  by  winds  that 
sweep  from  the  pole  ;  snow,  drifted  into 
ramparts  round  the  fort  stockades  till  the 
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tlie  main  moss  room  with  no  other  announce- 
ment than  the  lifting  of  the  latch,  and  billet 
themselves  on  the  hosj)itality  of  a  host  that 
has  never  turned  hungry  Indian  fr(jm  its 
dcjors. 

For  reasons  well  known  to  the  woodcrafts- 
man,  a  sudden  lull  falls  on  winter  hunting  in 

r  L. 


I  )ecember,  and  all  the  trappers  within  a 
week's  journey  from  the  fort,  all  the  half- 
breed  guides  who  add  to  the  instinct  of 
native  craft  the  reustming  of  the  white,  all 
the  Indian  hunters  ranging  river  course 
and  mountain,  have  come  by  snow-shoes 
and  dog  train  to  spend  festive  days  at  the 
fort.  A  great  jangling  of  bells  announces 
the  huskies  (dog  trains)  scampering  over  the 
crusted  snow  drifts.  A  biibel  of  barks  and 
curses  follows,  for  the  huskies  celebrate  their 
arrival  by  tangling  themselves  up  in  their 
harness  and  enjoying  a  free  fight. 

I  )o4s  unharnessed,  in  troop  the  trappers 
to  the  ban(|uet  hall,  flinging  packs  of  tightly 
roped  peltries  down  pnmiiscufMisly,  to  be 
sorted  next  day.  One  Indiiin  enters  just  as 
he  has  left  the  himting  lieM.  clad  from  head 
to  heel  in  white  caribou,  with  the  antlers  left 
on  the  cajjote  as  a  decoy.  His  squaw  has 
togged  out  for  the  occasion  in  a  comical 
medley  of  brass  bracelets  and  finger  rings, 
with  a  bear's-claw  necklace  and  ermine  ruff 
which  no  city  connoisseur  could  possibly 
mistai.e  for  rabbit.     If  a  daughter  yet  remain 


unap|)r()priated  she  will  display  the  gayest 
attire — red  flannel  galore,  red  shawl,  red 
sc.irf,  with  perhaps  an  ajjron  of  white  fox 
skin  and  moccasins  garnished  in  coloured 
grasses.  The  braves  outdo  even  a  vain 
young  s(juaw.  Whole  fox,  mink  or  otter 
skins  have  been  braided  to  the  end  of  their 
hair  and   hang  down  in 

  .    ■!     two  plaits   to  the  floor. 

W  hitest  of  buckskin  has 
been  ornamented  with 
brightest  of  beads,  and 
over  all  hangs  the  gaudiest 
of  blankets  ;  it  may  be  a 
inusk-ox  skin  with  the 
feats  of  the  warrior  in  rude 
drawings  on  the  sm<x)th 
side. 

A  few  years  ago  it 
would  not  have  been  safe 
to  give  this  treat  inside 
the  fort  walls.  Rations 
would  have  been  served 
through  loop-holes  and  the 
feast  held  outside  the 
gates,  but  so  faithfully 
have  the  Indians  become 
bound  to  the  Hudson's 
Hay  ('omjiany,  there  are 
not  three  forts  in  the  fur 
territory  where  Indians 
must  l)e  excluded. 
Of  the  feast  little  need  be  said.  Like  the 
camel,  the  Indian  lays  up  store  for  the 
morrow :  jutlging  from  his  capacity,  for  weeks 
of  morrows.  His  benefactor  no  more  dines 
with  him  than  a  plantation  master  of  the 
South  would  have  dined  with  feasting  slaves. 
Elsewhere  a  bell  calls  the  company  officers 
to  breakfast  at  7.30,  dinner  at  1,  supper  at  7. 
Officers  dine  first,  white  hunters  and  trappers 
seconcl,  that  difference  between  master  and 
.servant  being  maintained  which  is  part  of 
the  Company's  alnutst  military  discipline. 
In  the  large  forts  are  libraries,  whither  resort- 
the  officers  for  the  long  winter  nights.  But 
over  the  feast  wild  hilarity  reigns. 

.'\  French-Canadian  fiddler  strikes  up  a 
tuneless  jig  that  sets  the  Indians  |H»unding 
the  fl<x»r  in  figureless  danci-s  with  mo<-casined 
heels  till  midday  glides  into  midnight  and 
midnight  to  morning.  The  writer  iememl>ers 
hearing  of  one  midday  feast  in  Red  River 
settlement  that  prolonged  itself  past  four  of 
the  .sc«:ond  morning.  Against  the  walls  sit 
old  folks  spinning  yarns  of  the  past.  There 
is  a  print  of  Sir  George  Simp.son  behind  one 
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raconUur's  head.  Ah,  yes,  the  oldest  guides 
all  remember  Sir  (leorge,  though  half  a 
century  has  passed  since  his  day  !  He  was 
the  Governor  who  travelled  with  flags  flying 
from  every  prow,  and  cannon  firing  when  he 
left  the  forts,  and  men  drawn  up  in  procession 
like  soldiers  guarding  an  emperor  when  he 
entered  the  fur  posts  with  couriers  and  all 
the  flourish  of  royal  state. 

And  there  is  a  crucifix  high  on  the  wall 
left  by  I'erc  Lacomb  the  last  time  the  famous 
missionary  to  the  red  men  of  the  far  north 
[passed  this  way,  and  every  Indian  calls  up 
.some  kindness  done,  some  sacrifice  by  Father 
Lacomb.  On  the  gun-rack  are  old  muskets 
and  Indian  masks  and  scalp-locks,  bringing 
back  the  days  when  Russian  traders  instigated 
a  massacre  at  this  fort,  and  white  traders  flew 
at  each  others  throats  as  Nor'wester  struggled 
with  Hudson  Bay  for  supremacy  in  the  fur 
trade. 

Of  hunting  tales  the  Indian  store  is  exhaust- 
less.    'I'hal  enornious  bear  skin  stretched  to 
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four  pegs  on  the  wall 
brings  up  Montagnais, 
the  "  Noseless  One," 
who  still  lives  on  Peace 
River,  and  slew  the 
largest  bear  ever  killed 
in  the  Rockies,  return- 
ing to  this  very  fort 
with  one  hand  dragging 
the  enormous  skin  and 
the  other  holding  the 
place  which  his  nose 
no  longer  graced. 

"  Montagnais  !  Ah, 
well,  gentlemen, 
Montagnais,  he  very, 
very  brave  man  !  I 
tole  you  'bout  heem,"' 
begins  some  French- 
Canadian  trapper,  with 
a  strong  tinge  of  Indian 
blood  in  his  swarthv 
skin.  "  Whew !  He 
brave  man  !  I  tole 
\()u  'bout  dat  happen  ! 
Montagnais,  he  go 
stumble  t'rough  snow 
— how  you  call  dat  ? 
Hill,  steep,  steep  !  Yes 
— dat  vas  steep  hill !  de 
snow — she  go  slide — 
slide  — lak'    de    gran'  t 

o  to  the  Indians  for   , 

raiteed — see?    empha-  ind  with  which  ihe  i»«cr 
'.         .  r  ik.i. 


Hudson  Bay  Company 
de  or  lead,  paid 
furs. 


A  lyplcal  Esquimaux  Indian,  showing  the  curious  chin  ornaments 
affecied  by  certain  member*  of  the  race. 


.  *u        _         !•  1       purchase  their  necessaries 

Sising     the    snow-shdes    of  life  from  the  company-* 

with  illustrative  gesture. 

"Well,  Montagnais,  he  stick  gun-stock 
in  de  snow  stop  him  fall — .so — see  ? 
Thunder ! — Bigosh  ! — for  sure  she  go  olT 
wan  beeg  bang !  She  make  so  much 
noise  she  wake  wan  beeg  ol'  bear 
.sleep  in  snow !  Montagnais,  he 
tumble  on  bees  l)ack  I  'Fore  Mon- 
tagnais wink  hecs  eye  de  bear  jump 
on  top  lak'  wan  beeg  loup-garou ! 
.Montagnais,  he  brave  man — he  not 
scare — he  say  wan  Icetle  prayer- 
wan  han'  he  cover  hees  eyes  !  Wid 
oder  han'  grab  hees  knife  out  hees 
belt  —  sz —  sz  —  sz — gentlenu-n  —  for 
sure  he  feel  her  brcat' — for  sure  he  fin' 
de  place  her  heart  beat — Thunder! 
Vite !  He  stick  dat  knife  in  strai.uht 
up  hees  wrist — into  de  heart  dat 
bear !  Dat  bes'  ting  do — for  sure 
de  leetle  prayer  dat  tole  him  bes' 
ting  do  !  De  bear  she  roll  over 
—  over    dead's    wan    stone  — 
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she  no  mor'  jump  top  Montagnais  !  \W\\, 
nu  frien' !  Montagnais,  he  roll  over,  too — 
leetle  bit  scare!  ]3ut,  hees  nose  I  Ah — 
bigosh — (ic  hoar  she  got  dat,  dat  alt  nose  he 

ever  iiaf  no  niDr"  " 

And  with  a  tiourish  ihc  slory  teiler  takes  lo 
himsctr  the  credit  of  Montagnais'  heroism. 

But  in  n'l  the  feasting,  trade  has  not  been 
forgotten,  and  as  soon  as  the  Indians  recover 
from  post  prandial  torpor,  bartering  begins. 
In  one  of  the  warehouses  Stands  a  trader. 
An  Indian  ifiproaches  with  n  park  of  pt  ltries, 
weighing  troin  eighty  lo  a  hundred  pounds. 
Throwing  it  down,  he  spreads  out  the  con- 
tents. Of  otter,  and  mink,  and  pekan  there 
will  be  plenty,  for  these  fish-eaters  are  easiest 
t.ilcen  before  mid-winter  frost  has  frozen  the 
streams  solid. 

In  rcent  years  there  hnve  been  few 
beaver  skins,  a  closed  season  of  several 
years  giving  the  little  rodents  a  chance 
(()  multiply.  By  treaty  the  Indian  may  hunt 
all  creatures  of  the  chase  as  long  as  "  the 
sun  rises  and  the  rivers  flow,"  but  the  fur 
trader  can  enforce  a  closed  season  by  refus- 
ing to  barter  for  the  Of  musk-rat 
skins,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  carried  to 
the  forts  every  season. 

The  little  haycock  houses  of  musk-rats 
oTer  the  trapper  easy  prey  \^lle:l  frost  frec/rs 
llie  sloughs,  aliulting  oil  retreat  bclow,  and 
heavy  snow-fall  has  not  yet  hidden  the  little 
creature's  winter  home. 

The  trading  is  done  in  several  ways. 
Among  the  Esquimaux,  whose  arithmetical 
powers  seldom  exceed  a  few  units,  the  trader 
hnlds  u]>  his  !iaii>l  with  one,  twu,  thrci*  finirers 
rais.'d,  sigtulyirjg  tiiat  he  o.Ters  for  the  sk:n 
before  him  equivalents  in  value  to  one,  two, 
three  prime  beaver.  If  s;itisfied,  the  Indian 
j«asscs  over  the  furs  and  llie  trader  gives 
flannel,  tea,  powder,  knives,  beads,  or  tobacco 
to  the  value  indicated  l)y  the  raised  fingers. 

But  always,  heaver  skin  is  the  tinit  of  coin. 
Beavers  arc  the  Indian's  shillings  and  pence, 
his  tokens  of  currency. 

South  of  the  arctics,  where  native  inlelli- 
g.;nce  is  of  Uigher  grade,  the  heaver  values 
are  rejirescnted  by  ^oose  quills,  small  slicks, 
bits  of  shell,  or  most  common  of  all — discs 
of  lead,  tea  clu-sts  melted  d^ivvn,  stani]);'d  0:1 
one  sidj  wtih  ihe  Company's  arms,  on  the 
other  with  the  fi;.;ures  one,  two,  one-half,  one- 
quarter,  T'  III  mini,'  so  much  value  in  In-avc 

I'irsl  ot  all,  then,  furs  in  the  prick  must  i)e 
sorted,  .silver  fo.\  worth  live  hundred  d  jllar.i 
separated  from  cross  fox  and  blue  and  white, 


worth  from  ten  dollars  down,  according  to 
quality,  and  Iruui  common  red  fox  worth  less, 
'I  went y  years  ago  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  send  to 
F.iigland  yearly  to,ooo  cross  fox  skins,  7,000 
blue,  100,000  red,  haif-a-do/en  silver.  Few 
wolf  skins  are  in  the  trapper's  pack,  unless 
particularly  fine  specimens  of  lirown  arctic 
and  white  arctic,  bought  as  a  curiosity,  and 
not  for  value  as  skins.  Against  the  wolf  the 
trapper  wages  war  as  against  a  pest  that 
destroys  other  game,  and  not  for  its  skin. 
Next  to  musk-rat,  the  most  pientiiul  fur  will  be 
that  of  the  rabbit  or  varying  hare.  Bulfalo 
was  once  the  staple  of  tlu  himtcr.  \\\\ai 
the  bullalo  was,  the  white  rabbit  is  to  day. 
From  it  die  Indian  gets  clothing,  tepee  covers, 
blankets,  thongs,  food,  and  the  uianufacturer 
of  furs  gets  grey  fox  and  chinchilla,  and  seal 
in  imitation.  Except  one  year  m  seven, 
when  a  rabbit  plague  cuts  down  their  prolific 
numbers,  the  varying  hare  is  plentiful  enough 
to  sustain  the  Indian. 

Having  received  so  many  bits  of  lead 
for  his  iurs,  the  Indian  goes  to  the  store 
counter,  wli-  re  }  <  L,'ins  interminable  bickering. 
Montagnais'  squaw  has  only  fifty  "beaver  " 
coin,  and  her  desires  are  a  hundredfold  what 
tiiose  will  buy.  Besides,  the  copper-skinned 
lady  enjovs  beating  down  prices  and  driving 
a  Iwrgam  so  well  that  she  would  think  the 
clerk  was  cheating  if  he  asked  a  fixed  price 
from  the  Hrst.  Frequ  i-ntly  an  Indian  presents 
himsell  without  "beaver"  enough  to  buy 
necessaries.  What  then?  I  doubt  if  in  all 
tin-  years  of  the  Company's  rule  one  needy 
Imliaii  has  been  turne*d  away.  The  tradfT 
advances  wliat  the  Indian  needs,  and  chalks 
up  sr>  many  '*  beaver  "  against  his  next  hunt. 

Long  ago,  when  rival  traders  strove  for  the 
furs,  whisky  played  a  disgracefully  prominent 
part  in  all  bartering,  the  intoxicated  Indian 
lieing  an  easier  victim  than  the  sober,  and 
the  Indian  mad  with  thirst  for  liquor  the 
most  easily  cajoled  of  all.  But  lo  day,  when 
there  is  no  competition,  whisky  plays  no 
part  whale\cr. 

Whisky,  indeed,  is  in  the  forts,  so  is  pa'n- 
killer,  for  which  the  Indian  has  as  keen  an 
appetite,  both  for  the  exigencies  of  hazardous 
life  in  an  unsparing  climate  !m  .  ond  medical 
aid  ;  but  the  first  thing  Hudson  Bay  traders 
did  in  1885,  when  rebel  Indians  surrounded 
the  Saskatchewan  forts,  was  to  spl  t  open  the 
riNks  and  spill  all  a1coh<>',  I'he  se;:ond 
tlung  was  to  bury  ammunition  • —  showing 
which  they  considered  the  more  dangerous. 
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Ermine  is  at  its  best  when  the  cold  is 

\w\s\  inlcnsf,  the  tawny  weasel  coat  turning' 
from  fawn  to  yellow,  from  yellow  tu  <  ream 
and  snow-white,  accordii^  to  the  latitude 
north,  and  the  season.  Unless  it  is  the  pelt 
oi  I  lie  baby  ermine,  soft  as  swan's  down,  tail 
lip  jet,  the  best  ermine  is  not  likely  to  be  in 
a  pack  l>rought  in  by  Christinas. 

Fox,  lynx,  mink,  marten,  otter  and  Ijcar, 
the  trapper  can  take  with  steel  traps  of  a  size 
varying  with  the  game,  or  even  with  the 


blank  on  the  snow,  where  the  crafty  little 
forager  has  dived  below  the  light  surface  and 
wriggled  forward  like  a  snake  to  dart  up  with 
a  plunge  of  fangs  into  the  heart-blood  of 
the  unwary  snow-bunting.  From  the  length 
of  the  leaps  the  trapper  judges  the  age  of  the 
ermine;  fourteen  inches  from  nose  to  tail 
tip  means  a  full  grown  ermine,  with  hair  too 
coarse  to  be  damaged  by  a  snare.  Tlie  man 
suspends  the  noose  of  looped  twine  across 
the  runway  fkom  a  twig  bent  down  so  that 


Warlike  feats  of  a  Mandan  chief  portrayed  on  a  buffalo  robe. 

Reglns  .il  up(>pr  risht  himl  tom»r  ;  i.  Mah-la-loh  fu  kilK  i  Simu  thirf— ihrcc  hcirl".  .(rr  lhrf<r  Ki..  l  jr(ri"»  wlujm  ihr-  Sioin  i  liicf  Iml  k.il  -  I  .1  v\ 
iv.*  \s  l>l>' k  "ith  ".II  |i  <iiit  — M.>h  !<>-toh-p»  hold*  4>  il|>  \n        hinil.  kmfc  in  oih'T,  S-n  .  in  I  .jvuvrrs  h.4vc  IhrMwn  >lo*n     j   .M  ih  !'i  :  !  ;  1 

riioning  .1  I'ljryrnnc  rhicf  ilirout;)!  the  \>aAf  with  a  Un  •-.  ihi-  r-  ,-!<•  .)i,:||s  .((.fwtiJr^l  m^tjh  \  i  t  try.  j-  A  rheycnnc  chief  falling;  »  .  .i.n.lr  l  I  ^  r  :ir 
cun  helil  in  tlic  M  in  im  s  h.in  l.  Ih*  Ihirty  (i>OMr4i  k'.  r>-i>ri>'ti1iri»'  ihe  numhcr  o(  ■  iii-iiivci  (•tr^rnt  at  Ihe  tMttle — ih*  nuirk  btliiml  tfir  >liiniliir'. 
hcvl  i>-|>i<-S' r.iirifc;  ■■  » s  that  nii><.«-.l  h;.ni  4.  .\  hi^l  witli  Inn-  l.uSt.ili.  ^hl^lJ  ilcfcjtcil  by  .M.ih-to  loh-p»,  5.  ManrLin  chief  ilismount'.  jii<J  ruslir* 
ii|mn  flrrinj;  ••tii  niv.  ul.i.vr  ti.irks  ir<!  ir<-n.  lltoilnT  of  the  M.jniUn.  killcl  I'y  u  Ki'-taiiM-.  xho  iliot  him  with  an  arrow  ami  then  ttrove  a  l.ince 
lutu  the  IwMy— ilm  Mati'tiu  t  ^  k  this  Utii  r  with  thr  Ii^'khI  ilrv  on  the  bUcle  and  four  yean  afkcrwardiM  acconUng  ito  hi*  oalh,  *l«w  the  murderer 
— th*  inclu  aroiiii  I  IK«  <!<'  l>I  I  rmhi-r  v^nSf  j  KK-r.ir>-<-.  A  Rlcure*  killed  bjr  tlw  Mandm  iSgr  ilMaltaC  a  wUl«  trader.  S.  Th*  MuduU* 
uncla  combat  with  Cheyenne  chicl.  «.  1  he  Maml.ui,  witJi  kuKe  and  shield.  ficiDf  the  tut,  whttie  ihoU  aie  (MB  la  tiM  air  before  h<a — tnck* 
baMiul  licaify  that  hb  lrkb«  has  deserted  hitn.  10.  The  Handan  chief  tcalpiiig  two  QHbwajr  womm  <■  nemca  tut  tha  macdaf  af  •oaa*  «r  M* 
ami  iriha.  ii.  Th*  HamlHi  iluwtiitK  the  Aectav  AMMbaliw— hla  oara  triba  havlat  Uba  back.  la.  Tba  Maadaa,  «Mi  a 
him.  Rfmiiv  to  tan  back. 


clumsily  constructed  dead-fall,  the  log  sus- 
pended above  the  bait  being  heavy  or  light 

according  tn  the  e\[KTtcd  intruder,  hut  the 
ermine,  with  fur  as  easily  damaged  as  linest 
gauze,  must  be  handled  diffisrently. 

Going  the  rounds  of  his  traps,  the  hunter 
has  nnti'd  curious  liny  tracks  like  the  dots 
and  dashes  of  a  telegraphic  code.  Here  are 
little  prints  shirring  into  one  another  in  a 
dash  ;  there,  a  dead  stop,  where  the  rjuick- 
eared  stoat  has  paused  with  beady  eyes  alert 
for  .<niow>hird  or  rabbit.  Here,  again,  a  clear 


the  weight  of  the  ermine  on  the  string  sends 
the  twig  back  with  a  jerk  that  lifts  the 
ermine  off  the  ground,  strangling  it  instantlv. 

If  the  tracks  are  like  the  prints  of  a  baby's 
(ingers,  close  and  small,  the  trapper  hopes  to 
capture  a  i>elt  fit  for  a  Uirone  cloak,  the  skin 
for  which  Fouis  of  IVanrc  used  to  pav  from 
j^20  to  ;£,30.  I'he  tull-grown  ermines  will 
be  worth  only  some  few  *'  beaver."  Perfect 
fur  would  he  marred  by  the  twine  snare,  so  the 
trapper  adopts  as  cunning  a  device  as  does  the 
ermine  when  it  darts  up  through  the  snow 
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with  its  spear  teeth  clutched  in  the  tliroat  of 
a  poor  rabbit.  Smearing  his  hunting  knife 
with  grease,  he  lays  it  across  the  track.  The 
little  ermine  comes  trotting  in  df»ts  and 
dashes,  anfl  gallops  and  dives  to  the  knife. 
'I"he  knife  is  frosted  like  ice.  Ice  the  ermine 
has  licked,  ^^o  he  licks  the  knife.  Hut  alas  I 
Ice  turns  to  water  under  the  warm  tongue  ; 
steel  turns  to  fire  that  blisters  and  hoUls  the 
foolish  little  stoat  by  his  in<]uisitive  tongue 
a  hopeless  prisoner  till  the  lrapi>er  comes. 

Trading  over,  the  trappers  disperse  to  their 
winter  hunting  grounds,  which  the  main  body 
of  hunters  nevi-r  kave  from  October,  when 
they  go  on  the  autumn  hunt,  to  June,  when 
the  long,  straggling  brigades  of  canoes  and 
keel  boats  antl  pack-horses  and  jolting  ox-carts 
come  back  with  the  harvest  of  winter  furs. 

Signs,  unnoted  by  the  deni/ens  <A  the 
city,  serve  to  guide  the 
trappers    ftver  trackless 
wastes  of  illimitable 
snow.     A   whitish  haze 
of  frost   may    hide  the 
sun,  or  continuous  snow- 
fall blur  every  landmark. 
W  hat  heeds  the  trappt  r  ? 
The    slope     of  the 
rolling  hills,  the  lie  of  [j^'^ 
the  frozen  river-beds, 
the  branches  (»f  under- 
l  rush  protruding 
through  billowctl  drifts 
— are     hanils  that 
point  the  trap- 
per's compass. 

One  immin- 
ent danger  is 
of  accident 
beyond  aid.  A 
young  Indian 
hunter  of 


Nfoose  Factory  set  out  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  for  the  winter  hunting  grounds  in 
the  forest  south  of  James  Hay.  When 
cliopping,  the  hunter  injurctl  his  leg.  The 
wotmd  proved  stubborn.  Wrapping  her 
husband  in  robes  on  the  long  toboggan 
sleigh,  the  squaw  placed  the  younger  child 
beside  him,  and  with  the  other  began 
tramping  through  the  forest,  drawing  the 
sleigh  behind.  The  drifts  were  not  deep 
enough  for  swift  snow-sh<ieing  over  under- 
brush, and  their  speed  was  not  half  so 
speedy  as  the  hunger  that  pursues  northern 
hunters  like  the  I'Vnris  Wolf  of  Xorse  myth. 
The  woman  sank  exhausted  on  the  snow, 
and  the  older  boy,  nened  with  fear,  pushed 
on  to  MooM-  Factory  for  help.  Guided  by 
the  boy  back  through  the  forests,  the  fort 
people  found  the  hunter  dead  in  the  sleigh, 
the  mother  crouched 
forward  unconscious  from 
cfjld,  stripped  of  her 
clothing,  which  was 
wnipped  round  the  child 
she  had  taken  in  her  arms 
to  warm  with  her  own 
The  child  was 
alive  and  well.  The 
fur  traders  nursed  lbs 
woman  Kick  to  life, 
though  she  looked 
more  like  a  withered 
creature  of  eighty  than 
a  wonian  barely  in 
htr  twenties. 
She  explained 
witli  a  simple 


unconscious- 
ness of  heroism 
that  the  ground 
had  been  too 
bard    for  her 


Four  cnelhodk  of  Indian   irappcr's  transponaiion   lo  bring  furs  lo  the   Hudson's   Bay  Company  forls. 
I.  The  Ox-Cart.     2.  The  Canoe.     3.  The  DogTrain.     *.    The  Travois. 
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An  encampment  of  Indians  on  Hudson's  Bay  Company  territory  in  the  summer. 


to  bury  her  husband,  and  she  was  afraid 
lo  le;ive  tlie  body  and  go  on  to  the  fort 
lest  the  wolves  should  molest  the  dead. 

The  arrival  of  the  mail  packet  is  one  of 
the  most  welcome  breaks  in  the  monotony 
of  life  at  the  fur  post.  When  the  mail 
comes  all  white  inhabitants  of  the  fort  take 
a  week's  holiday  to  read  letters  and  news  of 
the  outside  world. 

Railways  run  from  I^ke  Superior  to  the 
Pacific,  but  off  the  line  of  railways  mails  are 
carried  as  of  old.  In  summer  time  overland 
runners,  canoe  and  Company  steamers  bear 
the  mail  to  the  forts  of  Hudson  Bav,  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  of  the  Rockies  and  the 
MacKenzie.  In  winter,  scampering  huskies 
with  a  running  jx>stman  winged  with  snow- 
shoes  dash  across  the  snowy  wastes  through 
silent  forest  to  the  lonely  forts  of  the  bay,  or 
slide  over  the  prairie  drifts,  with  the  music  of 
tinkHng   bells  and  soft  crunch-crunch  of 


sleigh  runners  through  the  snow  crust,  to  the 
leagueless  world  of  the  far  north. 

Ox  carts  still  bring  furs  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  posts  and  screech  over  the 
corduroyed  swamps  of  the  MacKenzie,  but 
the  railway  has  replaced  the  caravan  as  a 
carrier  of  freight. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  steamers  now  ply 
on.  the  largest  of  the  inland  rivers,  but  the 
canoe  brigades  still  bring  the  winter's  hutU 
to  the  forts  in  spring.  Five  to  eight  craft 
make  a  brigade,  each  manned  by  eight 
paddlers,  with  an  experienced  steersman. 
But  the  one  ranking  first  in  importance  is 
the  bowman,  whose  (}uick  eye  must  detect 
signs  of  nearing  rapids,  whose  stcel  shod  pole 
gives  the  cue  to  the  other  paddlers  and 
steers  the  craft  past  foamy  reefs.  The 
Imwman  it  is  who  leaps  out  first  when 
there  is  "tracking" — pulling  the  craft  up 
stream  by  tow  line — who  stands  waist  high 
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in  icc-watcr  steadying  tin-  rocking  bark, 
lest  a  sudilcn  swirl  sjiill  furs  to  the  Ijoltoni  ; 
who  hand-,  out  the  p  icks  to  the  others  when 
the  waters  are  too  turljulent  for  "  tracking  " 
and  there  must  be  a  "  j>ortage,  "  and  who 
leads  the  brigade  on  a  run — half  trot,  half 
amble — over  land  to  c.ilnier  currents. 
"  I'ipes  "  are  th^  niea>iure  of  a  portage — 
th  U  is,  the  pipes  smoked  while  the  vovnj^eiirs 
are  on  the  run. 

The  only  way  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
«>i/e  of  the  kingdom  ruled  by  these  nmnarchs 
of  the  lonely  wastes  is  by  comparison. 

Take  a  map  of  North  America.  On  the 
east  is  I^brador,  a  peninsula  a.s  \ast  as 
(iermany  and  Ib)lland  and  IJelgium  and 
half  of  Krance.  On  the 
c()ast  and  across  the  un- 
known interior  arc  the 
nuigical  letters — H.  B.C., 
UK-aning  IIudsr)n's  liay 
Company  fort  (past  or 
present),  a  little  white- 
washed square,  with 
eighteen  -  foot  posts 
planted,  picket-wise,  for  a 
wall,  match-box  bastions 
loop-Iuiled  for  musketry, 
a  barrack -like  structure 
across  the  courtyard  with 
a  high  look-out  of  some 
Mirt  near  the  gate.  In  one 
of  these  forts  Lord  .Strath- 
tona  passed  his  youth. 

Once  more  to  the  map. 
With  one  prong  of  a  com- 
pass in  the  centre  of 
Hudson  Bay,  de^criln.-  a 
circle!    The   northern   half  embraces  the 
baffling  arctics,   but  on  the   line  of  the 
.sftuthern  circumference,  like   beads  on  a 
string,  are  Churchill  high  on  the  left,  V'ork 
lieluw    in    black    capitals,    as    befits  the 
importance  <;f  the  great  fur  emporium  of  the 
bay,  Severn  and  Albany  and  Moose  and 
Rupert  and  Fort  George  round  the  south 
and  to  the  right — larger  and  more  strongly 
built  forts  than  in  Labrador,  with  the  ruins 
of  stone  walls  at  Churchill  with  a  depth  of 
fifteen  feet. 

Again  to  the  map.  Between  Hudson  Bay 
and  the  R(x-ky  .Mountains  stretches  an 
American  .Siberia — the  Barren  Lands.  Here, 
too,  on  every  important  water-way,  Athabasca 
and  the  Liard  and  the  .MacKenzie,  into  the 
land  of  winter  night  and  midnight  sun  extend 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  posts. 


The  map  ag.iin.  Between  the  prairie  and 
tile  I'acific  (Kean  is  a  wilderness  of  jx-aks,  a 
.Switzerland  stretched  into  half  the  length  of 
a  continent.  Here,  t<Mi,  like  eagle  nests  in 
rocky  fastnes-es,  are  fur  posts. 

Before  1812  there  was  no  Ixnindary  lietween 
.America  and  Canada  in  the  fur  trade.  But 
alter  the  war,  the  American  (jovernment 
l»arred  out  Canadi.m  companies.  The  next 
curtailment  of  hunting  ground  came  in 
iSfjt;  70,  when  the  Company  surrendered 
proprietary  rights  to  the  Canadian  ( Jovern- 
ment, retaining  only  the  right  to  trade  in  the 
vast  north  land.  Yearly,  the  staffs  are  shifted 
as  the  fortunes  of  the  hunt  vary,  but  the 
princijjal  jxjsts  have  probably  not  exceeded 


A  Hudson's  Bay  Compsny  modern  trading  house  in  an  outlying  Canadian  village. 

two  hundred  in  number,  nor  fallen  below 
one  hundred  for  the  last  century. 

And  who  are  the  subjects  living  under 
this  Mosaic  paternalism  ? 

.Stunted  Ks(]uimaux  of  the  far  north, 
creatures  as  amphibious  as  the  seals  whose 
coats  they  wear,  with  the  lustreless  eyes  of 
dwarfed  intelligence  and  the  agility  of  .seal 
flippers  as  they  whisk  double-bladed  paddles 
from  side  to  side  of  the  darling  kyacks  ;  wan- 
dering Montagnais  from  the  hills  of  I^brador, 
lonely  and  sad  and  silent  as  the  naked 
desolation  of  their  rugged  land  ;  Ojibways, 
.soft-voiced  as  the  forest  glooms  in  that  vast 
land  of  spruce-tangle  north  of  the  Great 
I^akes  :  Crees  and  Sioux  from  the  plains, 
cunning  with  the  stealth  of  creatures  that 
have  hunted  and  lx.'en  hunted  on  the 
shelterless   prairie  ;    Blackfeel  and  Crows, 
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i;.iinc  birds  of  iIk-  foot  hills  tliat  have  harrit-d 
all  other  tribes  for  tribute,  keen-eyed  as  tiie 
eagles  on  the  mountains  liehind  them, 
glorying  in  war  as  the  finest  kind  of 
inmting;  nioutUain  triljcs — Stonus,  Kostenais, 
Shoshonies — splendid  tyj>es  of  manhood, 
because  only  the  fittest  can  survive  the 
hardships  of  the  mountains  ;  coast  Indians, 
Chinook  and  C'hilroot  -low  and  la/y,  becaus(.> 
the  great  rivers  fed  them  with  salmon  and 
they  had  no  need  to  work. 

Over  these  lawless  Arabs  of  the  New 
NVorld  Wilderness  the  Hudson's  Bav  Com- 
pany  has  ruled  for  two  and  a  half  centuries 
justly  and  impartially.  Some  of  the  shiftless 
Indians  may  be  hopelessly  in  debt  to  the 
Company  for  advanced  provisions,  but  the 
tlebt  is  never  exacted  by  seizure  of  the  hunt 
that  should  go  to  feed  a  family. 

Of  how  many  other  creditors  may  that 
be  said  ?  Of  how  many  companies  that 
they  have  cared  for  the  sick,  .sought  the  lost, 
fed  the  starving,  housed  the  homeless  ? 
Yet  this  is  the  record  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  organisation  of 
the  Company,  which,  by  the  way,  is  through- 
out a  British  corporation.  The  control  of 
the  Company  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  a 
Ueputy-Governor,  and  a  committee  of  five 
Directors,  all  annually  chosen  by  the 
stockholders  in  November.  Members 
of  the  stafl'  in  the  fur  country  are  enlisted 
at  an  early  age,  i.e.,  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years,  nominally  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  although  it  is  really  understood 
that  every  youth  entering  the  Companv's 


service  shall  devote  his  whole  life  to  the 
business.  In  the  old  days,  nearly  all  the 
recruiting  was  done  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  the  new  employee  was  despatched  to 
York  I'actory  as  his  first  station.  York 
Factory,  in  those  days,  was  then  the  most 
important  post  in  the  region  ;  but  now,  out 
of  the  pile  of  many  buildings,  only  one  or 
tw<»  are  at  present  occupied.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  of  apprenticeship,  the  clerk's 
salary  is  advanced  from  j^20  to  £,^0  a 
year.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  he 
passes  from  the  position  of  salaried  man  to 
that  of  partnership  in  the  business.  A  factor 
often  made  his  Xii^oo  a  year,  and  as  there 
was  no  way  of  spending  it,  his  (juarters 
being,  along  with  his  rations,  provided  free, 
and  the  climate  most  salubrious,  it  went 
hard  with  him  if  he  did  not  die  at  eighty  or 
so,  a  rich  num. 

Such  then  is  the  story  of  the  Honourable 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  Trading 
into  Hudson's  Bay — a  story  which  hardly 
yiekls  the  palm,  for  interest  and  romance,  to 
that  of  its  great  rival,  now  long  since  defunct 
—  the  Kast  India  Company.  Slowly,  as  the 
country  settles,  its  most  remote  posts  will 
become  villages  first,  and  afterwards  cities. 
But  whatever  the  future  has  in  store  for  the 
territory  which  it  ruled  as  Prince  Rupert's 
Land  for  a  term  of  two  centuries,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  can  honestly  claim 
to  have  been  there  the  pioneers  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  to  have  been  the  means  of  safe- 
guarding in  its  allegiance  to  the  English 
Crown  a  country  no  less  vast  in  its  area 
than  in  its  possibilities. 


Snow  shoes  worn  by  hunters  In  the  snow-bound  Nonh  we»i.  Tl»e  tongesi.  5-ft. 
in  length,  arc  used  for  lr«vclllng  over  ver>' deep  «nd  soft  snow;  the  intcrmcdiile. 
4-ft.  long,  for  ordinar>-  hunting;  and  the  smallest.  .Vft.  in  length,  for  trapping. 


THE  GUEST  OF  HONOUR. 


BY  THE  LATE  FRANK  NORRIS. 
Anikor  of  "The  Oeiopiu,**  Me. 

The  antlmcly  dMlb  of  Mr.  Frank  Norris,  tt-hile  still  ■  young  man,  deprived  ihc  literary  world  of  an  author  who  promised 
CP  beoDn»e  en*  «r  lit  nuwi  biilliMt  wriwra.  His  novel,  '*  The  Octopus,"  crested  a  deep  ceiuaiion  on  both  sides  of  the 
Aiboiic.   Shortly  before  his  death,  hmftver,  Mr.  Nwrta  eompkied  the  followiot  powerful  ehon  atory,  which 

a  peeolisr  loiereM  Is  vlev  of  the  evthor**  ovn  in«ie  desih. 
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'I ""HE  doctor  nhtit  and  locked  his  desk 
A     drawer  ujjoii  iiis  meniorandum  book 
with  his  rigiit  hand,  and  extended  the  k-ft  to 
his  fr!<  nil  Manning  Vcrrill,  with  the  remark: 

"  \\  cll,  Manning,  how  are  you  ?  '* 

"  If  I  were  well,  Henry,"  answered  Verrill, 
gravely,  "  I  would  not  be  here." 

The  dcirtor  Icmid  back  in  his  deep 
leather  chair,  and  having  carefully  adjusted 
his  glasses,  tilted  bade  his  head  and  looked 
at  \\Trill  from  beneath  them.  He  waited 
for  him  to  continue. 

"It's  my  nerves  —  I  su/>/>ose,''  began 
Verrill  "  Henry,"  he  declared,  suddenly 
leiining  forward,  "  Henrv,  I'm  scared  :  that's 
what's  the  matter  with  ntc — 1  m  scareil !  " 

Scared,"  echoed  the  doctor.  **What 
nonsense  !    What  of  ?  " 

"Scared  of  deatii,  Henry,"  broke  out 
Verrill,  "  scared  fiAu  !  " 

"  It  is  your  nerves,"  murmured  the  doctor. 
*'  V<ru  need  travel  and  a  bromide,  n\\  lioy. 
There's  nothing  the  matter  with  you.  \\  hy, 
you're  good  for  another  forty  years — yes,  or 
even  for  another  fifty  years.  You're  sound 
as  a  nut.    Voii.  to  talk  about  death  !  ' 

"  I've  seen  thirty — twenty-nine,  1  should 
Mv,  twenty-nine  of  my  best  friends  go." 

The  doctor  looked  iia/zK-d  a  mrimcnr  ; 
then — "  Oh  :  you  mean  that  club  ot  yours," 
said  he. 

"  Ves,"  said  Verrill.  "Great  heavens!  to 
think  that  I  should  l)e  the  last  man,  after  all 
—well,  one  of  us  had  to  be  the  last.  .Vnd 
that's  where  the  trouble  is.  Henry.  It's  been 
growing  on  tin-  lor  the  last  two  years — ever 
iincc  Curtice  died.  He  was  the  twenty- 
sixth.  And  he  died  only  a  month  before  the 
annual  dinner.  Arnold.  Hrill.  Stev<.  .Steve 
Sliarrett.  you  kiio.v,  and  I  -just  the  four- 
were  left  then  ;  and  we  .sat  down  to  that  big 
table  alone  ;  and  when  we  came  to  the  toast 
ot"  '  The  .'Vbsent  One^— '  ....  Well, 
Henry,  wc  were  (iretiy  solemn  before  we  got 
through.    And  we  knew  that  the  choice  of 
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niustiaied  hy  H.  H. 

T. 

the  last  man — who  would  face  those  thirty- 
one  empty  covers  and  open  the  bottle  of 


wine  that  we  all  set  aside  at  our  first 
dinner,  .nnd  tlrink  'The  Absent  Ones' — 
was  narrowing  down  pretty  fine.  Next  year 
there  was  only  Arnold,  Steve,  and  myself 
left.  Brill — well,  you  know  all  about  his 
death.  The  liiree  of  )h  pf>T  through  dintier 
st>meiiovv.  Tlie  year  utter  that  we  were  slill 
three,  and  even  the  year  after  that.  Then 
poor  old  Steve  went  down  with  the  Drtibund 
in  the  iiay  of  Biscay,  and  four  months 
afterwards  Arnold  and  I  sat  down  to  the  table 
at  the  annual,  alone.  I'm  not  going  to  forget 
that  evening  in  a  hurry.    Why,  Henry — oh  ! 

never  mind.    Then  ^ 

**  Well,"  prompted  the  doctor  as  lus  friend 
pau=;(  d. 

"  Arnold  died  tliree  months  ago.  And 
the  day  of  our  annual — mean  my — the 

club's,"  Verrill  changed  his  position.  "The 
date  of  the  dinner,  the  annual  dinner,  is 
next  month,  and  I'm  the  only  one  left." 
And,  of  course,  you'll  not  go,"  declared 

the  doctor. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Verrill.   "  Yes,  1  will  go,  tif 

cour.se.    But  "    He  shook  his  head  with 

a  long  sigh.  "  When  the  Last  .Man  Club 
was  f>rt;anisrd,"  he  went  on,  "  in  '68,  we 
were  all  more  or  less  young.  It  was  a  great 
joke.  At  least,  I  felt  that  way  about  it.  I 
didn't  believe  that  thirty  young  fellows  could 
persist  in  anything — of  this  kin<l  —  very  l<'ng. 
But  no  member  of  the  club  died  for  llie  first 
five  years,  and  the  club  met  onet.'  every  year 
and  ha<l  its  dinner  without  niuch  idea  of — of 
consequences,  and  of  the  inevitable.  We 
met  just  to  be  sociable." 

"  Hold  on,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  **  you 
are  ^i>i  ;ikinL'  now  of  thirty.  A  while  ago  you 
said  liiut)  -one. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  assented  Verrill.    "  Tl»ere 
were    thirty   in   the   club,  but   we  always 
placed  an  extra  cover — for — for  the  Guest 
of  Honour." 
) 
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The  doctor  made  a  moveniLrit  of 
iminititnre,  then  in  a  moment,  "  Well," 
he  said,  resignedly,  '*  go  on." 

"That's  abt)ut  the  essentials,"  answered 
Verrili.  "  The  first  death  was  in '73  And 
from  that  year  on  the  vacant  places  at  the 
table  have  steadily  increased.  Little  by 
little  the  origitial  bravado  erf  the  thing 
dropped  out  of  it  all  for  me  ;  and  of  late 
years — well,  I  luve  told  you  how  it  is.  I've 
seen  so  many  of  them  die,  and  die  so  fost, 
so  regularly — one  a  year,  you  might  sav — 
that  I've  kept  saying  '  Who  next,  who  next, 
who's  to  go  this  year?'  .  ,  .  And  as  they 
went,  one  by  otie,  and  still  I  waS  left  .  .  . 
I  tt  11  von,  Henry,  the  suspense  was  .  . 
the  suspense  is  .  .  .  Vou  see,  I'm  the 
last  now,  and  ever  since  Curtice  died  IVe 
felt  tliis  thing  weighing  f)n  nu\  By  God^ 
Henry,  Fm  afraid :  I'm  a/raid  of  death. 
JCs  horribk  1  It's  as  though  I  were  on  the 
list  of  'condemned,'  and  were  listening  to 
hear  my  name  called  every  minute." 

"Well,  so  are  all  of  us,  if  you  come  to 
that,*'  observed  the  doctor. 

"  Oh,  I  know,  I  know,"  crl(  .1  Verrili,  "  it 
is  morbid  and  all  that.  But  that  fact  doesn't 
hel[)  Hit:.  Can  you  imagine  me  one  monlii 
from  to-morrow  night.  Think  now.  I'm 
alone,'absolutely,  and  there  is  the  long  empty 
table,  with  the  thirty  places  set,  and  the 
extra  place,  and  those  places  are  where  all 
1117  old  friends  used  to  sit.  And  at  twelve  I 
get  up  and  pive  first  'Ttic  A!>sent  On«  s,'  ai)d 
then  'The  Guest  of  the  livening.'  I  gave 
those  toasts  last  year,  btit  there  were  two  of 
us,  then,  and  the  year  before  there  were  three. 
But  ever  since  Curtice  died  and  we  were 
narrowed  down  to  four,  this  thing  has  been 
weighing  on  mv — this  idea  of  death,  and  I've 
coneeived  a  horror  of  it  a  -a  dread.  .And 
now  I  am  the  last.  1  had  no  idea  this  would 
ever  happen  to  me;  or  if  it  did,  that  it 
would  be  like  this.  I'm  sliaken,  Henry, 
shaken.  I've  not  slept  for  three  nights.  So 
I've  come  to  you.    You  must  help  me." 

**  So  I  will,  by  advising  you.  Vou  give 
up  the  idiocy.  Cut  out  the  dinner  this  year ; 
yes,  and  for  always.  ' 

**  Yon  don't  understand,'*  replied  Verrili, 
calmly.  "  It  is  impossible.  I  could  not 
keep  awav.     I  mus/  be  th<'re." 

"  Bui  It's  sinjple  lunacy,"  expostulated  the 
doctor.  **  Man,  you've  worked  upon  your 
nerves  over  this  ftml  clul>  and  dinnc-r,  til!  I 
won't  be  responsible  lor  you  it  you  ( arry  out 
this  notion.    Come,  promise  me  you  will 


lake  the  train  for,  say,  .Scotland,  to-morrow, 
and  /'//  give  you  stuff  that  will  make  you 
sleep.  Oban  is  heaven  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  I  hear  salmon  fishing  is  in  full  swing. 
Shall  " 

Verrili  shook  his  head. 

"You  don't  understand,'*  he  repeated. 
*'  You  simply  don't  understand.  No,  I  shall 
tjo  to  the  dinner.  But  of  course  I'm — I'm 
nervous — a  iittle.  Did  I  say  I  was  scared? 
I  didn't  mean  that.  Oh,  I'm  all  right;  I 
just  want  \'iiu  to  jirt^'scrihr  fi>r  m«',  something 
tor  the  nerves.  Henry,  death  is  a  terrible 
thing — to  see  'em  all  struck  down,  twenty- 
nine  of  'em — splendid  boys.  Henry,  I'm 
not  a  coward.  There's  .i  difft  renrc  between 
cowardice  and  tear.  For  liours  last  night  I 
was  trying  to  work  it  out  Cowardice — 
that's  just  turning  tail  and  running  ;  but  I 
shall  go  through  that  annual  dinner,  and 
that's  ordeal  enough,  believe  me.  But  fear 
— ^it's  just  death  in  the  abstract  thai  unmans 
me.  That's  the  thing  to  fear.  To  think 
that  we  all  go  along  living  and  working  and 
fussing  from  day  to  day,  when  we  knmo  that 
this  great  monster,  this  horror,  is  walking  up 
and  down  the  streets,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  he'll  catch  us— that  we  can't  escape. 
Isn't  it  the  greatest  curse  in  the  world  ? 
We're  so  used  to  it  we  don't  realise  the  thing. 
But  suppose  one  could  elinnnate  the  monster 
alt<^ether.  Then  we'd  realise  how  sweet 
life  was,  and  we'd  look  back  at  the  old  days 
with  horror — ju-.l  a>  T  do  now." 

"  Oh,  but  this  IS  rubbish,"  cried  the  doctor, 
"simple  drivel.  Manning;  I'm  ashamed  of 
you.  I'll  prescribe  for  you  ;  I  suppose  I've 
got  to.  But  a  good  ramble  on  the  Continent 
would  do  more  good  for  you  than  a  gallon  of 
drugs.  If  you  won't  go  abroad,  ,^'•t  out  of 
town,  if  it's  onlv  over  Siindav.  Here's  vniir 
prescription,  and  do  take  a  week-end  trip. 
Tramp  in  the  woods,  get  tired,  and  doH*t  go 
to  that  dinner  !  " 

"  You  don't  understand,"  re|)eated  Verrili, 
as  the  two  stood  up.  He  put  the  prescription 
into  his  pocket  l)ook.  **  You  don't  under- 
stand. 1  couldn't  keep  awav.  It's  a  duty, 
and  besides — well,  1  couldn't  make  you  see. 
Good-bye.  This  stuff  will  make  me  sleep, 
eh  ?  And  do  my  nerves  good,  too,  you  say. 
1  .see.  I'll  come  back  to  you  if  it  don't 
work.  Gooddiye  again.  2'his  door  is  it  ? 
Not  through  the  waiting-room,  eh  ?  Yes, 
I  remember.  .  .  .  Ilenrv,  did  you 
ever — did  you  ever  face  death  yourself — 
I  mean  ^" 
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"  There  came  a  sea  aboard  and  caught  mc  unawares.  I  lost  my  hold  and  fell  myself  going,  going  .... 

and  I  saw  death  then,  hce  to  face !  '* 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,   nonsense,"  cried  I  should  know.    It  was  when  I  was  a  lad  of 

the  doctor.  twenty.    My  father  had  a  line  of  "tramps.' 

But  Verrill  persisted.    His  back  to  the  and    1   often   u.sed   to  make  the  trip  as 

closed  door,  he  continued :  supercargo.      One  October  day  we  were 

"  /  did.    /  faced  death  once — so  you  see     caught  in  the  equinox  off  the  Lizard,  and 
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Ijefore  we  knew  it  we  were  wondering  if  she 
would  last  another  half-hour.  Along  in  the 
afbemoon  there  came  a  sea  aboard,  and 
ciuight  vcx'.'  unawjres.  1  lost  my  hold 
lelt  mysclt  going,  going.  ...  1  was  sure  lor 
ten  seconds  that  it  was  the  end— a«</  / 
death  t/ien,  fin  e  to  fact  '. 

"  And  I've  never  forgotten  it.  I've  only  to 
sl)ul  my  eyes  to  see  it  all,  hear  it  all — the 
naked  spars  rucking  against  the  grey-blue  of 
the  sky,  the  wr^^nch  .mil  (  icak  of  tin-  ^hip,  ihc 
threshing  of  rope  ends,  ttie  wilderness  of 
pale  green  water,  the  sound  of  rain  and  scud. 
.  .  .  No,  no,  I'll  not  forget  it.  .And  death 
was  a  horrid  spectre  in  that  '^linij)s<!  I  i^ot  of 
him.  I — I  don't  care  to  sec  hiiu  aguiii. 
Well,  good-bye  once  more." 

"Good-bye,  Manning,  and  IkIicvc  me, 
this  is  all  hypochondria.  Go  and  catch  tish. 
Go  and  shoot  somethings  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  you'll  believe  there's  no  such  diing  as 
death." 

The  door  closed.    Vemll  was  gone. 
II. 

The  banquet  tiall  was  on  the  top  floor  of 
one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  West  End. 
Along  the  eastern  wall  was  a  row  of  windows 
reaching  from  ceiling  to  floor,  and  a<s  the 
extreme  height  of  the  building  made  it 
unneoessBiy  to  draw  the  curtains,  whoever 
was  at  the  talilc  ( ould  look  out  and  over  the 
entire  city  in  that  direction.  Thus  it  was 
that  Manning  Verrill,  on  a  certain  night 
some  four  weeks  after  his  interview  with  the 
doctor,  sat  theri-  t?  his  w.ilnnts  and  Mack 
coffee  and,  absorbed,  abstracted,  looked  out 
over  the  panorama  beneath  him^  where  the 
life  of  a  great  nation  centred  and  throbbed. 

To  the  unenlightened  the  hall  would  have 
presented  a  strange  spectacle.  Down  its 
centre  extended  a  long  table.  The  chairs 
were  drawn  up,  the  rovers  laid.  But  the 
cbai»  were  empty,  the  covers  untouched ; 
and  but  for  the  presence  of  the  one  man  the 
hall  was  empty,  deserted. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  Verrill,  in  eveninjj 
dress,  a  gardenia  in  his  lapel,  liis  napkin 
across  his  lap,  an  untighted  cigar  in  his 
fingers,  sat  motionless,  looking  nut  over  the 
city  with  unseeing  eyes.  Of  thirty  places 
around  the  table,  none  was  distinctive,  none 
varied.  But  at  Verrill's  right  hand  the 
thirty-first  place,  the  place  of  honour,  differed 
from  all  the  rest.  I  he  chair  was  large, 
massive.  The  oak  of  which  it  was  made 
was  black,  while  instead  of  the  usual  array 


of  silver  and  porcelain,  one  saw  but  two 
vessels — an  unopened  botrie  of  wine  and  a 

large  silver  cup  heavily  chased. 

I  rnni  far  Jk-Iow  in  the  city's  streets  eleven 
o'clock  struck.  1  he  sounds  broke  in  upon 
Verrill's  reverie  and  he  stirred,  glanced  about 
the  room,  and  then,  ri.sing,  went  to  the 
window  and  stood  there  looking  out. 

\x  his  feet  beneath  lay  the  city  twinkling 
with  lights.  Towards  the  city  all  was  ditrk, 
but  from  the  di-trirt  of  theatres  and 
restaurants  there  arose  a  glare  into  the 
night,  ruddy,  vibrating,  with  here  and  diere 
a  ganglia  of  electric  bulbs  ujmju  a  "  fire  sign  " 
emphasising  itself  in  a  whiter  radiance.  'Buses 
and  cabs  thre.ided  the  streets  with  little 
starring  eyes  of  coloured  lights,  while  under- 
neath all  this  blur  of  illumination,  the  people 
debouching  fruui  the  theatres  filled  the 
pavements  with  tiny  ant -like  swarms, 
minute,  bustling. 

Verrill  raisf><!  the  wiiuluvv.  At  once  a 
suWued  inunnur,  proltjiigeu,  Oionolonous — 
the  same  murmur  as  that  which  disengages 
itself  from  forests,  from  t!ie  sea,  and  from 
sleeping  armies — rose  to  meet  him,  U  was 
the  mingling  of  all  the  night  noises  into  one 
great  note  that  came  simultaneously  from  all 
quarters  of  the  hori/on,  infinitely  vast, 
intinitely  deep— a  steady  diapason  strain  like 
the  undermost  bourdon  of  a  great  organ  as 
the  wind  licgins  to  thrill  the  pipes. 

It  was  the  .stir  of  life,  the  breathing  of 
the  Colossus,  the  push  of  the  nethermost 
basic  force,  old  as  the  world,  wide  as  the 
world,  the  murmur  of  the  primeval  energy, 
coeval  with  Uie  centuries,  blood-brother  to 
that  spirit  which,  in  the  brooding  darkness 
before  creation,  moved  upon  the  &ce  of  the 
waters. 

.Across  his  face,  like  the  passing  of  a  long 
breath,  Verrill  felt  the  abrupt  sensation  of 
life,  indestructible,  persistent. 

But,  absorbed  in  other  things,  Verrill, 
unmoved,  and  only  dimly  comprehending, 
closed  the  window  and  turned  back  into  the 
room.  At  his  place  stood  an  unopened 
bottle  and  a  gia^s  as  yet  dry.  He  removed 
the  foil  from  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  bat 
after  looking  at  his  watch,  set  it  down  again 
without  drawing  the  cork.  It  lacked  some 
fifteen  minutes  to  midnight 

Once  agairt,  as  he  had  already  done  so 
many  times  tliat  evening,  Verrill  wiped  the 
moisture  from  his  forehead.  He  shut  his 
teeth  against  the  slow,  thick  labouring  of 
his  heart.   He  «'as  alone.   The  sense  of 
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isolation,  of  abandonment,  weighed  down  upon 
liitn  intoleralilv  as  he  looked  up  and  down 
the  empty  tahle.  Alone,  alone  ;  all  the  rest 
were  gone,  and  he  stood  there,  in  the 
solitude  of  that  midnight  ;  he,  last  of  all 
that  company  whom  he  had  known  and 
loved.    Over  and  over  again  he  muttered  : 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  fares." 
Then  slowly  Verrill  began  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  table,  reading,  as  if  from  a  roll- 
call,  the  names  written  on  the  cards  which 
lay  upon  the  place-plates.    "Anderson,  .  .  . 


the  bead-roll  of  death,  lullowiiig  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  monster  who  never  relented,  who 
never  tired,  who  never,  never,  never  forgot. 

His  own  turn  wou'.d  <-onu-  some  day. 
Verrill,  sunken  into  his  chair,  put  his  hands 
over  his  eyes.  Yes,  his  own  turn  would 
conte.  There  was  no  esca[)e.  That  dreadful 
face  would  ri>e  again  before  his  eyes.  He 
would  bow  his  back  to  the  vourge  of  nations, 
he  would  roll  helpless  beneath  the  wheels  of 
the  great  car.  How  to  face  that  prospect 
with   fortitude !    How  to  look  into  those 


"To  the  ibieni  ones:  To  you  ■II,  my  old  comrades,  all  you  old  faniiliar  faces  who  are  absent  lo-nighl." 


Evans,  .  .  .  (!opeland — dear  old  *  crooked- 
face  '  Copeland,  his  camp  companion  in 
those  salmon-fishing  trijjs  of  the  old  days, 
dead  now  these  ten  years.  .  .  .  Stryker — 
*Buff'  Stryker  they  had  called  him,  dead 
— he  had  forgotten  how  long — drowned  in 
his  yacht  off  the  Irish  coast  ;  Harris,  tlied 
of  typhoid  somewhere  in  Italy  :  Dick 
Herndon,  killed  in  a  mine  accident  in 
Wales ;  Rice,  old  '  Whitey  Rice,'  a  suicide 
at  Monte  Carlo ;  Curtice,  carried  off  by 
fever  in  Durban,  South  Africa."  Thus 
around  the  whole  table  he  moved,  telling 


terrible  grey  eyes  with  calm  !  Oh,  the  terror 
of  that  gorgon  face,  oh,  the  horror  of  tliose 
sightless,  lightless  grey  eyes  I 

But  suddenly  midnight  struck.  He  heard 
the  strokes  come  booming  upward  from  the 
city  streets.     His  vigil  wa^  all  but  over. 

Verrill  opened  the  bottle  of  wine,  breaking 
the  seal  that  had  been  affixed  to  the  cork 
on  the  night  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  club. 
I'illing  his  glass,  he  rose  in  his  place.  His 
eyes  swept  the  table,  and  while  for  the  last 
time  the  memories  came  thronging  back,  hi> 
lips  formed  the  words  : 
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To  the  absent  ones ;  to  you  Curtice, 
Anderson,  Brill,  to  you,  Copeland,  to  you, 

Stryker,  to  you,  Arnold,  to  you  all,  my  old 
comrades,  all  you  old  familiar  faces  who  are 
absent  to-night." 

He  emptied  the  glass,  but  immediately 
filled  it  again.  The  last  toast  was  to  be 
drunk,  tiie  last  of  all.  Vemil,  the  glass 
raised,  straightened  himself. 

But  even  as  he  %\ucn\  tliere,  i^lass  in  hand, 
he  shivered  slightly.  He  made  note  of  it 
for  the  moment,  yet  his  emotions  had  so 
shaken  liim  during  all  that  evening  that  he 
could  well  uiider~,iai)d  the  little  shudder  that 
passed  over  him  tor  a  motnent. 

But  he  caught  himself  gUncing  at  the 
windows.  All  were  shut.  The  doors  of  the 
hall  were  closed,  the  lights  in  the  chandeliers 
were  steady.  Whence  came  then  this  certain 
sense  of  coolness  that  so  suddenly  had 
invaded  the  air?  The  coolness  was  not 
disagreeable,  but  none  the  less  the  tempera- 
ttire  of  the  room  had  been  lowered,  at  least, 
so  he  could  fancy.  Yet  already  he  was 
dismissing  the  matter  from  his  mind.  No 
doubt  ilic  weather  had  cliangcd  suddenly. 

In  the  next  second,  however,  another 
peculiar  circumstance  forced  itself  upon  his 
HHention.  The  stillness  of  the  banquet 
hall,  placed  as  it  was  at  the  top  of  one  of 
the  highest  buildings  in  the  West  End,  was  no 
matter  of  comment  to  Verrill.  Hi-  was  long 
since  familiar  with  it.  But  lor  all  that,  even 
through  the  closed  windows,  and  through 
the  medium  of  steel  and  brick  and  marble 
that  composed  the  building,  the  indefinite 
muranir  of  lotndon's  streets  had  always 
made  itself  felt  in  the  hall.  It  was  faint,  yet 
it  was  distinct.  That  bourdon  of  life  to 
which  he  had  listened  that  very  evening 
was  not  wholly  to  be  shut  out,  yet  now,  even 
in  this  supreme  moment  of  the  occasion,  it 
was  impossible  for  Verrill  to  ignore  the  fancy 
that  an  unustial  stillness  haul  all  at  once 
widened  about  him,  like  the  widening  of 
unseen  npples.  r!u  rf»  was  not  a  sound,  and 
he  told  himself  that  stillness  such  as  this 
was  only  the  portion  of  the  deaf.  No  faintest 
tremor  of  noise  rose  from  the  streets.  The 
vast  building  itself  had  suddenly  grown  as 
soundless  as  the  unplunibed  depth  of  the 
sea.  But  Verrill  shook  himself  All  evening 
fancies  such  as  tfiese  had  besieged  him :  even 
now  they  were  prolonging  the  ordeal.  Unce 
this  last  toast  drunk  and  he  was  released 
from  his  duty-  -  ■  ■.  He  raised  his  glass  again, 
and  then  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  he  said  : 


'*  Gentiemen,  I  give  you  the  toast  of  the 
even  in j^."  And  as  he  emptied  the  glass,  a 
quick,  light  footstep  sounded  in  the  corridor 
outside  the  door. 

Verrill  looked  up  in  great  annoyance. 
The  corridor  led  to  but  one  place— the  door 
1)1  the  banquet  hall,  and  anyone  coming 
down  the  corridor  at  so  brisk  a  pace  could 
have  but  one  intention — ^that  of  entering  the 
i  n.  Verrill  frowned  at  the  idea  of  an 
uitruder.  His  orders  had  been  of  the 
strictest.  That  a  stranger  should  thrust 
himself  upon  his  company  at  this  of  all 
moments  was  cxasperatini;. 

But  the  footsteps  drew  nearer,  and  as 
Verrill  stood  frowning  at  the  door  at  the  far 
end  of  t!ie  hall,  it  opened. 

A  gentleman  came  in,  closed  the  door 
behind  him  and  faced  alxiut.    Verrill  .scru 
tinised  him  with  an  intent  eye. 

He  was  faultles.sly  dressed,  and  just  liy  his 
manner  of  carrying  himself  in  his  evenmg 
clothes,  Verrill  knew  that  here  was  breeding, 
distinction.  The  newcomer  was  tall  and  slim. 
Also  he  was  voiinp  ;  X'errill,  altliotigh  he 
could  not  have  placed  his  age  with  any 
degree  o{  accuracy,  would  none  the  less  have 
disposed  of  the  question  by  setting  him 
down  as  a  young  man.  But  \'errill  further 
observed  that  the  gentleman  was  very  pale — 
even  his  lips  lacb  l  olour.  However,  as 
he  looked  closr  r  he  discovered  that  (his 
pallor  wai»  liardly  the  result  of  any  present 
emotion,  but  was  rather  constitutional. 

Tliere  was  a  moiiieiH'>  silence  as  the  two 
looked  at  each  other  ilie  length  of  the  hall ; 
then,  with  a  peculiarly  pleasant  smile,  the 
stranger  came  forward,  drawing  off  his  white 
glove  and  extending  his  hand.  He  seenvd 
so  at  home,  so  perteetiy  at  his  ease,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  much  of  what  Verrill 
was  wont  to  call  a  "  thoroughbred  fellow," 
that  the  latter  found  it  impossible  to  cherish 
any  resentment.  He  preferred  to  believe 
that  the  stranger  had  made  some  readily- 
explained  mistake  which  would  be  rectified 
in  their  first-spoken  words.  I'hus  it  was  that 
he  was  all  the  more  nonplussed  when  the 
stranger  took  him  by  the  li.md  with  tlie 
words  "  This  is  .Mr.  Manning  V'emll,  of 
course.  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you  again, 
sir.  Two  such  as  you  and  me  who  have  once 
been  ^o  intimate,  should  never  forget  each 
other." 

Verrill  had  it  upon  his  lips  to  inform  the 

other  that  he  had  something  the  advant;ige 
of  him ;  but  at  the  last  moment  he  was 
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unable  to  utter  the  words.  The  newcomer's 
pleasure  in  the  meeting  was  so  hearty,  so 
s|H)ntaneous,  that  he  could  not  (juite  bring 
himself  to  jeopardise  it — at  the  outset  at  least 
— by  a  confession  of  implied  unfriendliness; 
so,  instead,  he  clumsily  assumed  the  other's 
manner,  and,  though  deeply  perjjlexed, 
managed  to  attain  a  certain  heartiness  as 
he  exclaimed  "  Hut  you  have  come  very 
late.   1  have  already  dinetl,  and,  by  the  way, 


member,  you  might  say,"  the  other  continued  : 
"  but,  singularly  enough,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  attend  one  of  the  meetings  until 
now.  Of  us  all  I  think  I  have  been  the 
busiest — and  the  one  most  widely  travelled. 
Such  must  be  my  excuses." 

At  the  moment  an  explanation  occurred 
to  V'errill.  It  was  within  range  of  the  possible 
that  the  newcomer  was  an  old  member  of 
the  club,  some  .sojourner  in  a  foreign  country 


Verrill  •laned  suddenly,  and  with  the  movciiKnt  full  rfi^ognitinn,  complete,  unequivocal,  gleamed  suddenly  in  his 
eyes.   At  length  Vcrrill  spoke,  drawing  a  long  breath.   "Ah!   .   .   .   .   it  is  you   ....   at  last." 


let  me  explain  why  you  find  me  here  altme 
in  a  deserted  banquet  hall,  with  covers  laid 
for  so  many." 

*'  Indeed,  you  need  not  explain,"  replied 
the  stranger.  "  1  am  a  member  of  your 
club,  you  know." 

A  member  of  the  club,  this  total  stranger  ! 
Verrill  could  not  hide  a  frown  of  renewed 
perplexity  ;  surely  this  face  was  not  one  of 
anv  friend  he  had  ever  had  I    "  A  charter 


whose  death  had  been  falsely  re|)orled. 
Possibly  V'errill  had  lost  track  of  him.  It 
was  not  always  easy  to  "  place "  at  once 
every  one  of  the  thirty.  The  two  s;it  down, 
but  almost  immediately  Verrill  exclaimed  : 

'*  I'ardon  me,  but — that  chair.  The  omen 
would  be  so  portentous  !  Vou  have  taken 
the  wrong  place.  Vou  are  a  nieinber  of  the 
club.  V'ou  must  remember  that  we  reser\  ed 
that  (  hair — the  one  you  are  occupying." 
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But  the  stranger  smiU  d  calmly. 

"  I  defy  aiiiiury,  and  I  snap  my  finfrcrs  at 
the  portent.  Here  is  my  place,  and  \mc  I 
choose  to  remain." 

"As  you  will,"  answered  \'(  rrill,  ''but  it 
is  a  singular  chuice.  It  Li  nut  conducive  to 
appetite. " 

"  My  dear  Verrill,"  answered  the  other, 
"  1  shall  not  dine,  if  vou  will  permit  me  to 
s:iy  so.  It  is  very  late  and  my  time  is 
limltttd.  I  can  stay  but  a  short  while  at 
best.  I  have  much  to  do  t<.ni<;ht  after  I 
leave  you — much  good,  I  hope,  much  good. 
For  which,"  he  added  rather  sadly,  "  I  shall 
receive  no  thanks,  only  abuse,  only  abuse, 
my  dear  Verrill."  Verrill  was  '^tnlv  half 
listening.  He  was  looking  at  the  other's 
face^  and  as  he  looked  he  wondered ;  for  the 
brow  was  of  the  kind  fitted  for  crowns,  and 
from  beneath  glowed  the  glance  of  a  king. 
The  mouth  seemed  to  have  been  shaped  by 
the  utterance  of  the  commands  of  Empire. 
The  whcjle  face  was  astonishing,  full  of 
majesty,  full  of  power  tempered  by  a  great 
kiiidliness.  Venill  could  not  keep  his  gaze 
from  those  wonderful,  calm  grey  eyes.  Who 
was  this  extraordinary  man  met  under  such 
strange  circumstances,  alone  and  in  the 
night,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  dead 
memories,  and  surroimded  by  that  inexplic- 
able stillness,  that  sudden,  profound  peace. 
And  what  was  the  snbtle  magnetism  that, 
upon  sight,  drew  him  so  powerfully  to  the 
stranger?  Kingly  he  was,  hut  Verrill  seemed 
to  feel  that  he  was  more  tlian  that.  He  was 
— could  be — a  friend  ;  such  a  friend  as  in 
all  their  circle  of  dead  conioanions  he  had 
never  known.  In  his  company  he  knew  he 
need  never  be  ashamed  of  weakness,  human, 
natural,  ordained  weakness,  need  not  be 
asliained  because  of  the  certainty  of  !)eing 
perfectly  and  thoroughly  understood,  i  hus 
it  was  that  when  the  stranger  had  spoken 
the  words  *' — only  abuse,  only  abuse,  my 
dear  Verrill,"  Verrill,  starting  from  his 
muse,  answered  quickly:  "What,  abuse 
youl  in  return  for  good !    You  astonish  n)c." 

"'Abuse'  i-i  the  miUlcst  treatnient  1  dare 
expect ;  it  will  no  doubt  be  curses.  Of  all 
personages^  I  am  the  one  most  cruelly  mis- 
understood. My  friends  are  few,  few — oh, 
so  pitiably  few."  "  Of  whom  may  I  be 
one  ?  "  exclaimed  Verrill.  "  I  hope,"  said 
the  stranger  gravely,  **we  shall  be  the  best 
of  friends.  When  we  met  before,  I  am 
afraid,  my  appearance  was  too  abrupt  and 
— what  shall  I  say — unpleasant  to  win  your 


goodwill."  Verrill  in  -.dnie  embarrassment, 
framed  a  lame  reply ;  but  the  other  con- 
tinued : 

"  Vou  do  not  remember ;  ah,  I  can  easily 

understand.  My  manner  at  that  time  was 
against  ine.  It  was  a  whim,  but  I  chose  to 
be  most  forbidding  on  that  occasion.  I  am 
a  very  Harletjuin  in  my  moods  ;  Harlequin, 
did  I  sav,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  the  Prince  of 
Masqueraders." 

"  But  a  Prince  in  all  events,"  murmured 
Verrill,  half  to  himself. 

"  Prince  and  slave,"  returned  the  other; 
**  slave  to  circumstance." 

"  Are  we  not  all  ^"  began  Verrill,  but 

the  stranger  continued  : 

"  blave  to  circumstance,  slave  to  time, 
slave  to  natural  laws,  none  so  abject  as  I  in 
my  ser>'ility.  When  the  meanest,  the  low(  st, 
the  very  weakest,  calls  I  must  obey.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  so  despotic  as  I,  none  so 
absolute.  When  I  summon,  the  strongest 
must  respond  ;  when  I  command,  the  most 
powerful  must  obey.  My  profession,  n>y 
dear  Verrill,  is  an  arduous  one." 

"  Your  profession  is,  I  take  it,"  observed 
Verrill,  "that  of  a  physician." 

"  Vou  may  say  so,"  replied  the  other, 
*'  and  you  may  also  say  an  efiicimt  one. 
liut  I  am  aluavs  the  last  to  be  summoned. 
I  am  a  last  resource ;  my  remedy  is  a  heroic 
one.  But  it  prevails — inevitably.  No  pain, 
my  dear  Verrill,  so  sharp  that  I  cannot 
allay,  no  anguish  SO  great  that  I  cannot 
soothe." 

"Then,  perhaps,  you  may  prescribe  for 
me,"  said  Verrill.  "  Of  late  I  have  been 
perturbed.  1  have  lived  under  a  certain 
strain,,  certain  contii^enc^  threaten,  which, 
no  doubt  unreasonaUy,  I  have  ( otnc  to 
dread.  I  am  shaken,  nervous,  feartul.  .My 
own  doctor  has  been  unable  to  help  nie. 
Perhaps  you  

The  sirunuor  had  already  opened  the 
bottle  of  wine  which  stood  by  his  plate,  and 
filled  the  silver  cup.  He  handed  it  to 
Verrill. 

"  Drink,"  he  said. 

Verrill  hesitated : 

"But  this  wine,**  he  protested.  "This 

cup — pardon  me,  it  was  rcser\  cil  

"  Drink,"  repeated  the  stranger.  "  Trust 
me." 

He  took  Verrill's  glass  in  which  he  had 
drunk  the  toasts  and  which  yet  contained  a 
little  wme.  He  pre:>sed  the  silver  cup  into 
Verrill's  hands. 
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'•  Drink,"  he  urged  for  a  third  time. 

\'crrill  took  the  cup,  and  the  stranger 
rai.scd  his  glass. 

•*To  our  better  aciiuaintance,"  he  said. 

But  W  tiill,  at  length,  at  the  end  of  all 
conjecture,  cried  out,  the  cup  still  in  his 
hand : 

"Your  toast  is  most  appropriate,  sir.  A 

better  arc|ua!ntance  with  you,  I  assure  you, 
would  be  most  pleasing  to  me.  but  i  must 
ask  your  pardon  for  my  stupidity.  Where 
have  we  riK  t  bi  fore  ?  Who  are  you,  and 
what  is  your  name  ?  " 

The  stranger  did  not  immediately  reply, 
but  fixed  lua  grave  grey  eyes  upon  Venill's. 
For  a  moment  he  ht  Ul  hi?;  ga^e  in  his  own. 
I  hen,  as  the  seconds  slipped  by,  the  first 
indefinite  sense  of  suspicion  flashed  across 
Verrill's  mind,  flashed  and  faded,  returned 
once  more,  faded  agam,  and  left  him 
wondering.    Then  the  stranger  said  : 

"Do  you  remember — it  was  long  aga 
Do  you  remember  the  sight  of  naked  spars 
rocking  against  a  grey,  torn  sky,  a  ship 
wrenching  and  creaking  wrestling  with  the 
wind,  a  world  of  pale  green  surges,  the  gale 
singing  through  the  cordage,  and  then,  as 
the  sea  swept  the  decks — ah  !  you  do 
remember." 

For  Vcrrill  had  started  suddrnly,  and  with 
the  movement  lull  recognition,  complete, 
unequivocal,  gleamed  suddenly  in  his  eyes. 
There  was  a  long  silence  while  he  returned 
the  i:;a7e  of  the  dxhvr,  now  no  longer  a 
Stranger.  At  lengtii  V'errill  spoke,  drawing 
a  long  breath. 

"  Ah :    .   .   it  is  you   .   .   at  last." 

"  Well  I " 

Venrill  smiled. 

^  It  is  well ;  I  had  imagined  it  would  be  so 

different — when  voti  did  come.     But  ns  it 

is — "  he  extended  hrs  hand,  "  1  am  very 

glad  to  meet  you." 

"  Did  I   not  tell  you,"  said  the  other, 

"  that  of  all  tlie  world  1  am  the  most  cruelly 

misunderstood  ?  " 

"  But  you  confessed  to  the  mas<}uerade.'" 
"Oh,  blind,  blind,  not  tn  ^ee  l^ehind  the 

fuulish  mask.     (Jome,  we   have   not  yet 

drunk." 

He  placed  the  cup  in  Verrill's  hands,  and 
once  again  raised  the  gl;iss. 

"  To  our  better  acquaintance,"  he  said. 

"To  our  better  act]uaintance,"  echoed 
Verri'l.     He  drained  the  cup. 

*'  'i  he  lees  were  bitter, "  he  observed. 

"  But  the  effect?'* 


"  Ves,  it  is  calming — already,  exquisitely 
so.  It  is  not — as  T  h.ive  imagined  for  so 
long — deadening ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
invigorating,    revivifying.      I    feel  bom 

again." 

The  other  rose  :  '*  Then  there  is  no  need," 
he  said,  "  to  stay  here  any  longer.  Come, 
shall  we  be  going?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  am  readv,"  answered  Verrill. 
'*  Look,"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the 
windows.    "  Look — ^it  is  morning." 

Ivow  in  the  cast,  the  dann  was  rising  over 
the  city.  A  new  day  wa."*  coming ;  the  stars 
were  paling,  the  night  was  over. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Verriirs  new  friend. 
**  .Another  day  is  coming.  It  is  time  we 
went  out  to  meet  it," 

They  rose  and  passed  down  the  length  of 
the  banquet  hall.  He  who  had  called 
himself  the  great  Physician,  the  Servant  of 
the  Humble,  the  Master  of  Kings,  the  Prince 
of  Masqueraders,  held  open  the  door  for 
^'erri!I  to  pas<?.  But  when  ihe  man  had  pone 
out,  the  Pnnce  paused  a  moment,  and  looked 
bade  upon  the  deserted  banquet  hall,  lit 
partly  by  tlie  steady  electrics,  partly  by  the 
pale  light  of  morning,  that  now  began  with 
ever-increasing  radiance  to  stream  through 
the  eastern  windows.  'I'hen  he  stretched 
fnrth  his  hand  and  laid  his  touch  upon  a 
button  in  the  wall.  Instantly  the  lights  sank, 
vanished ;  for  a  moment  the  hall  seemed 
dark. 

Idc  went  out  quietly,  shutting  the  door 
behind  him. 

*  *  ♦ 

And  the  banquet  hall  remanicd  deserted, 
lonely,  empty,  yet  it  was  neither  dark  nor 

lifeless.  Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the 
flood  of  light  that  burned  roseate  toward 
the  zenith  as  the  sun  came  up.  It  penetrated 
to  every  comer  of  the  room,  and  the  drops 
of  wine  left  In  the  bottom  of  the  glasses 
flashed  like  jewels  in  the  radiance.  From 
without,  from  the  city's  streets,  came  the 
murmur  of  increasing  activity.  Through  the 
night  it  had  droned  on,  liki  ih>  !ow-pitche<l 
diapason  of  some  vast  organ,  but  now  as  the 
sun  rose,  it  swelled  in  volume.  Louder  it 
grew  and  ever  louder.  Its  sound-waves  beat 
u  pon  th  e  \v  i  1 1  f  1  ows  of  the  hall.  They  invaded 
the  hall  iuclt. 

It  was  the  symphony  of  energy,  the  vast 
or*  hestration  of  force,  the  palan  of  an 
indestructible  life,  coeval  with  the  centuries, 
rcnasi^ent,  ordained,  eternal. 
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AS  CREATED  AND  DELINEATED 
BY  LEADING  ASTtSTS 
OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


Twe  qrpM  of  '*Tlit  Anerieaa  Girl**  m 


bf  her  emMr,  Mr.  ChulM  D«m  Gibson. 


An  Eflglifth  aniu'«  opttniftX  of  "The  Americkn  Girl," 
bjr  PmrlijrB  Snnkwt. 
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PROBABLY  no  person- 
ality has  achieved  such 
wide- world  notoriety,  or  is 
more  familiar  to  the  pictorial 
world  of  to-day,  than  she  who 
is  popularly  christened  "  The 
American  Girl. "  Created  by 
that  master  of  pen  drawing, 
Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gib'-on, 
she  is  now  the  lavourite 
theme  of  all  the  prominent 
"black-and-white"  artists  of 
the  United  Stales.  We  pubhsh 
in  these  pages  a  selecticn 
of  these  characterisations. 
Each  typifies  in  its  own 
charming  manner  the 
American  woman  in  some 
Famification  of  sport,  season 
or  mood,  l  irst  and  foremost 
among  these  delineators 
stands  Mr.  Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  "The  Father  of 
the  American  Girl."  The 
versatility  of  this  artist  is 
remarkable,  since  no  two  of 
his  sketches  are  alike,  and, 
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indeed,  he  never  uses  the  same 
ni'Klcl  more  tlian  oni:c.  I'he 
"  uibson  girl "  started  a cra/e,  and 
in  a  short  space  of  time  '*  The 
Father  of  the  American  Girl  " 
had  a  number  of  rivals,  not 
imitations  of  his  own  work,  hut 
types  each  distinctive  in  itself, 
and  reflecting  the  peculiar  ideals 
of  its  author. 

Mr.  CJibson's  portrayals  are 
strong  and  forcible  pen  and 
ink  drawings,  full  of  vivacity, 
archneiis,  grace,  and  charm,  but 
those  of  his  comjHJtilors  rather 
depend  for  their  success  upon 
their  daintiness,  delicacy  of 
execution,  and  happy  and 
pretty  pose.  Mr.  Harrison 
Fisher  depicts  the  fashionable 
U|>-to-date  .\merican  girl  ;  .Mr. 
Henry  Hutt  the  thought lul  and 


reflective  maiden  ;  while 
Mr.  .Vpplelon  t'larke  and 
Mr.  William  T.  Smedley 
p<jrtray  the  lady  in  realnis 
of  sport. 

The  methods  of  working 
adopted  by  these  various 
delineators  of  the  American 
girl  are  as  varied  as  their 
ty|K's.  .Mr.  Howard  Chandler 
Christy,  with  whose  repre- 
sentation of  the  American 
girl  readers  of  the 
Dolly  Dialo,i;ues  are 
familiar,  depends  for  his 
in-.pirati<ms  upon  his  wife. 

'rhe"C!hristygirl"isalways 
admired  for  the  pretty  gowns 
in  which  she  is  attired,  which 
impart  a  smart  appearance, 
and  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  Mrs.  Christy  is  of  such 
value  to  her  husband. 
She  never  fails  to  criticise 


'The  Yachting  Girl,"  by  William  T.  Smedley. 


"The  Fireside  Girl,"  by  Thomas  .Mitchell  Pierce. 
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her  husband's  work,  and  is  often  cruelly  frank  in  her 
opinions.  Mrs.  Christy  is  an  indefatigable  model,  ard 
will  often  assume  the  most  tiring  poses  for  hours 
together  for  her  husband. 

Another  variety  of  the  American  girl  which  always 
appeals  to  the  popular  sentiment  is  the  delineation 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell  Pierce.  This  artist  is  most 
conscientious  and  painstaking  in  the  preparation  of 
his  canvases,  and  often  draws  a  picture  ten  or  a 
dozen  times  before  it  meets  with  his  perfect 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Pierce's  favourite  jwrtrayal,  as 
with  Mr.  Christy  and  Mr.  Harrison  Fisher,  is  the 
smart  fashionable  girl,  and  in  this  connection  he 
has  achieved  conspicuous  success. 

The  author  of  the  "  Pierce  girl  "  makes  his  drawings 
as  conveniently  large  as  possible,  generally  twenty-four 
inches  by  thirty  inches.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
by  working  in  this  manner  he  has  sufficient  space 
to  draw  in  all  the  details  of  dress  in  a  free  and  bold 
manner,  so  that  the  drawing,  when  finished,  does 

not  appear  cramped.  His 
first  step  in  the  preparation 
of  a  picture  is  to  draw  the 
entire  figure  in  outline,  in  a 
few  rough  lines.  I  he  head 
is  then  carefully  finished  off, 
and  the  hands  are  drawn. 
If    these    two  sections 


The  WInicr  Girl,"  as  portrayed 
bv  Harrison  Fisher. 


"  The  Opera  Girl,"  u  dclinciiKMl  by 
Albert  B.  Wcnzcll. 
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harmonise,  the  rest  of  the  drawine  follows  with  very  little 
difficulty.  But  once  the  balance  is  obtained  and  the  pose 
of  both  head  and  hands  is  pleasing,  the  folds  in  the  drapery 
are  quickly  drawn  in  and  the  picture  coniplL-tud.  There  is  one 
distinguishing  feature  f)f  the  "  Pierce  girl,"  and  that  is  the  artist 
seldom  incorjjorates  any  accessories  in  his  com|K)sitions,  since 
his  theory  is  that  the  American  girl  is  sufficiently  attractive 
both  in  face  and  figure  to  stand  alone,  and  does  not  require 
any  elaborate  furniture  or  other  attributes  to  set  off  her  charm. 
As  he  so  succinctly  states  :  "  I  prefer  that  the  American  girl, 
at  least  as  I  draw  her,  should  stand  by  herself." 

"  The  Yachting  Girl,"  by  W  illiam  T.  Smedley,  depicts  this 
L-harming  woman  in 
another  phase  of 
life,  one  in  what 
must  be  conceded 
tlie  American  woman 
is  wont  to  indulge, 
for  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  she  is 
far  more  partial  to 
athletic  exercise  than 
her  English  sister. 
There  is  scarcely  a 
single  pastime 
favoured  by  the 
masculine  meml>ers 
in  which  the 
American  girl  does 
not  participate. 

There  is  one 
English  artist  who 
has  also  succeeded  in 
delineating  a  type  of 
the  American  girl, 
and  that  is  Mr. 
Penrhyn  Stanlaws, 
whose  work  is  as 
familiar  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  it 
is  on  the  other. 
Yet,  though  typified 
as  American,  "  the 
Stanlaws  girl  "  is,  in 
fact,  really  British  in 
character  and  style. 


'  The  Golflog  Girl,"  by  Thomas  Mitchell  Pierce. 
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TRUE  STORIES  OF  MEN   AND  MONEY. 

By      J.  WINTLE. 

IllustrnlcJ  by  A.  J.  GOLCH. 

\S  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England!"  The 
expression  has  passed  into  an  everyday 
proverb.  But  the  Bank  of  Ivngland  has  not 
ahvays  been  safe,  as  the  following  incident  will 
show. 

At  a  directors'  meeting  held  many  years  ago, 
the  Secretary  produced  a  letter  that  had  just 
come  to  hand.  It  was  anonymous,  and  was 
evidently  the  work  of  a  very  illiterate  person,  but 
its  contents  were  suthciently  startling.  The  writer 
stated  that  he  had  entered  the  great  bullion  room 
twice  at  night,  and  that  if  two  of  the  directors 
would  be  there  at  midnight  he  would  join  them 
and  explain  how  he  got  in. 

The  letter  was  duly  discussed,  and  although  it 
was  generally  considered  to  be  a  hoax,  it  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  detectives.  'I  hc 
bullion  room,  or  treasury,  where  vast  sums  are  stored,  is  a  large  underground  apartment, 
with  walls  and  roof  cf>nstructed  of  massive  masonry  and  iron,  and  its  floor  paved  with 
heavy  stone  slal)s.  The  room  was  minutely  examined,  but  nothing  could  be  found  to 
throw  light  on  the  mysterious  letter. 

The  detectives  watched  all  through  the  night,  but  beyond  a  slight  noise  that  they  could 
not  explain,  nothing  occurred.  The  watch  was  maintained  for  several  nights  without 
result,  and  the  whole  affair  was  dismissed  as  a  clumsy  joke. 

But  at  the  next  directors'  meeting  the  affair  took  a  much  more  serious,  and  even 
alarming,  asix-ct.  \  heavy  chest  arrived  at  the  Bank,  addressed  to  the  directors.  On 
opening  it,  they  found,  to  their  horror,  a  number  of  most  valuable  securities  that  had 
been  placed  for  safety  in  the  bullion  room  that  the  detectives  had  been  watching  so  closely. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  these  terms  : — 

My  husliand,  who  is  an  honest  niun,  wrntc-  to  ymi  last  week  and  told  you  that  he  had  founil  a  way 
—  which,  he  lic'lieves,  is  only  known  to  hinist-lf—of  getting  into  your  strong  room,  and  oflTcrcd,  if  you 
would  meet  him  there  at  night,  lo  explain  the  whole  matter.  He  has  never  taken  anything  from  thai 
room  but  this  l»ox,  \'ou  set  detectives  upon  him,  and  he  t«Jok  the  Ijox  to  show  that  he  could  go  there, 
wh<x'vcr  might  walch,  if  he  chose,  lie  gives  you  another  chance.  Let  a  few  gentlemen  he  in  the  room 
alone,  guard  the  door  and  nuike  everything  secure,  and  my  huslwnd  will  meet  you  there  at  nudnight. 

This  letter  was  handed  to  the  detectives,  who — in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  box — 
regarded  the  whole  business  as  a  mere  attempt  to  extract  money.  But  that  night  some  of 
them  watched  in  the  room  and  preserved  perfect  silence.  Just  at  midnight  they  became 
aware  of  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  in  another  part  of  the  vault,  but,  on  running  up,  it 
vanished,  and  nothing  could  be  found. 
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It  was  dtar  from  this  that  there  was 
something  in  the  aflatr  after  all,  and  a  few 

of  the  directors  undertook  tlic  tirxt  night's 
watch,  the  detectives  remaining  in  an  adja- 
cent room.  Towards  midnight  one  of  the 
directors,  partly  in  jest,  caHcd  out :  "  You 
ghost,  you  secret  visitor,  come  oui  '  'I'here 
b  no  one  here  but  two  gentlemen  and 
myself.  If  you  ate  afiaid,  I  pve  you  my 
word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman  that  the 
police  are  not  here.    Come  out,  I  say  '  " 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  spealter,  who 
was  a  certain  Major,  a  muffled  voice  was 
h<-Mnl  re{)l\  ing  :  "  If  you  have  kept  your 
word  1  will  keep  mine.  Fut  out  your  light, 
for  I've  got  one,  and  then  I'll  come."  This 
proposal  was  not  altogether  relished,  but 
the  (lirrctors  extinguished  their  lamp  and 
awaited  events. 

Presently  a  low  scraping  noise  was  heard, 
and  then  a  voire — evidently  in  the  room — 
asked  :  "  .Are  you  three  quite  alone  ?  "  The 
Major  protnptiy  struck  a  match,  but  before 
anything  could  be  seen  a  loud  crash 
occurred,  followed  by  tlic  sound  of  muffled 
bui^ter.  The  room  was  empty  and 
undisturbed ! 

After  a  short  interval,  during  whirli 
nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  midnight 
visitor,  the  Major  again  challenged  htm  to 
appear,  and  the  muffled  voice  replied : 
*'  How  ran  I  trust  yon  now  ? "  The 
watchers  were  by  this  time  thorouglily 
alarmed,  and  after  a  short  parley  they 
promised  to  make  no  attempt  to  strike 
a  light  again.  Then  came  a  repetition 
of  the  low,  scraping  sound,  followed  by  a 
heavy  fall,  and  a  moment  later  a  man 
stood  before  them  with  a  d.uk  lantern. 

Explaruitions  then  followed.  I'he  intruder 
provcMl  to  be  one  of  a  number  of  men  who 
used  at  low  tide  to  enti  r  the  sewers  in 
search  of  any  articles  of  value  that  might 
have  been  washed  into  them.  In  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  he  had  found 
a  disused  drain  leading  uj)  to  snnie  buildini;. 
At  the  top  it  was  closed  with  a  heavy  stone, 
which,  with  some  difiiculty,  he  contrived 
to  raise,  and  then  found  himself  in  a  large 
room  full  of  gold  and  notes,  whi<  h  h,» 
concluded  to  be  the  treasury  of  the  bank 
of  England. 

("(jncealed  in  his  drain,  he  could  hear  all 
lliat  went  on,  and  so  was  able  without 
difficulty  to  circumvent  the  detectives,  and 
n*move  tlic  securities  which  were  afterwards 
Futumed  to  the  directors.   The  man  bad 


stolen  nothing  and  exhibited  no  desire 
whatever  to  nuike  money  out  of  his  strange 

discovery.  The  directors  of  the  Bank,  of 
course,  rewarded  him  handsomely,  and  we 
need  hardly  add  that  no  comiuunicaliun 
now  exists  between  the  bullion  room  and 
the  sewers  I 

Strong  as  is  the  position  ot  the  Bank  of 
England — the  stability  of  which  is  practically 
guaranteed  by  the  Government — it  has  had 
its  anxious  hours  more  than  once,  and  has 
been  seriously  inconvenienced  by  panics 
among  the  holders  of  its  notes.  For 
example,  in  1745,  the  advance  of  the  High- 
landers, under  the  Pretender,  as  far  as 
Derby,  led  to  a  run  on  the  Bank.  The 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  were  thronged 
with  an  angr)*  and  excited  crowd,  and 
rumours  that  the  Bank  had  stopped  payment 
went  flying  all  over  London. 

The  Bank  was  sound  enough,  but  wluiti  it 
was  realised  that  the  stock  of  gold  in  the 
vaults  might  prove  insufficient  to  meet  all 
claims — for  no  one  would  accept  paper 
money  —  the  situation  was  seen  to  be 
disquieting,  if  not  actually  alarming.  The 
directors  proved  themselves  equal  to  the 
emergency.  They  gave  orders  that  all 
claims  were  to  be  p>aid  in  shillings  and 
sixpences,  and  the  ruse  worked  admirably. 
So  great  was  the  delay  caused  by  countbg 
out  large  sums  in  small  silver,  and  so 
impracticable  was  it  for  the  panic-stricken 
investors  to  carry  off  their  weighty  sacks 
of  shillings,  that  the  business  of  paying  out 
was  effectually  impeded. 

The  danger  was  further  averted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
leading  London  merchants,  who  met  and 
published  a  resolution  declaring  their  belief 
in  tlic  solvency  and  future  of  the  Bank, 
and  asserting  their  willingness  to  receive 
its  bills  from  any  person  in  payment  of 
any  sum  that  might  be  due  to  them,  and 
also  [)ledc;ing  themselves  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  make  all  their  payments  in 
the  same  medium. 

Many  good  stories — mainly  apocryphal,  it 
is  to  he  feared  ■  are  told  about  runs  upon 
country  banks,  and  the  shifts  that  the 
managers  have  been  put  to  in  order  to  meet 
them.  In  one  case,  a  quantity  of  sacks  and 
boxes  were  hurriedly  filled  with  gravel,  and 
labelled  "Gold,"  "Silver,"  "Bullion,"  and 
the  like.  They  were  then  cautiously  snmggled 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  brought 
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through  the  principal  streets  in  open  carts,  It  is  certainly  curious  that  the  paper  money 
which  dehvered  their  load  at  the  bank  door.  of  the  Bank  had  been  in  circulation  for  sixty- 
This  impressive  spectacle,  combined  with  a  four  years  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
rumour — artfully  set  afloat  by  a  junior  cashier  imitate  it  for  nefarious  purposes.  The  first 
— that  the  Bank  of  England  had  come  to  the     bank  -  note   forger   was    Richara  William 

Vaughan,  a  linen 
draper,  who  in 
1758  had  some 
twenty  sham  notes 
engraved.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been 
in  no  urgent  need 
of  money,  but  was 
foolishly  wishful  to 
appear  richer  than 
he  really  was. 
With  this  object  he 
placed  the  twenty 
notes  in  the  hands 
of  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  was  at- 
tached, as  a  proof 
of  his  wealth. 
Unfortunately  for 
him,  one  of  the  en- 
gravers employed 
to  counterfeit  the 
notes  made  known 
the  fraud,  and 
Vaughan  paid  the 
penalty  with  his  life, 
forger)'  at  that  time 
being  a  capital 
offence. 

  It  is  not  an  easy 

Then  cime  ■  low  scniping  sound,  .nJ  o  m.n  business  tO  forge  a 

-^^^  .lood  before  ihem  with  .  d.rk  l.nicrn.  ^^^^  England 

note,  owing  to  its 
entirely  unique  character.  The  paper  is 
specially  manufactured  by  a  secret  process. 


rescue,  had  the  effect  of  reassuring  the  public, 
and  the  run  on  the  bank  soon  ceased. 

At  another  bank  a  very  similar  device  was 
adopted.  A  (juantity  of  large  open  sacks, 
literally  overflowing  with  gold,  were  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  the  windows  and 
behind  the  cashier's  counter,  greatly  to  the 
calming  of  the  ruffled  nerves  of  depositors, 
who  were  convinced  by  the  goodly  sight  that 
their  fears  for  the  solvency  of  the  bank  were 
groundless.  Alas  for  the  simi)licity  of  men  ! 
'I'hose  sacks  only  overflowed  at  the  tops  ;  the 
rest  of  them  held  nothing  more  precious 
than  small  coal. 

Returning  to  the  Bank  of  England,  it  may 
safely  be  s;iid  that  never  since  l)anking  was 
invented  by  the  Assyrians  of  old  has  any 
financial  institution  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  forgery,  theft  and  fraud  as  this. 


and  has  never  yet  been  successfully  imitated. 
If  a  bank-note  is  drawn  through  the  fingers, 
it  will  l>e  noticed  that  the  paper  at  one  end  is 
appreciably  thicker  than  at  the  other.  The 
water  -  mark  is  also  of  a  very  elaborate 
character,  and  cannot  easily  be  imitated, 
while  the  composition  of  the  intensely  black 
ink  is  also  a  secret. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  secret 
marks  both  in  the  engraving  and  in  the 
water-mark  of  each  note,  and  these  marks  are 
subject  to  alterati<m  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  therefore  almost  impossible  to  produce  an 
imitation  note  that  will  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
a  Bank  cashier. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an 
attempt  to  overcome  the  greater  part  of  the 
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difficulty  was  made  by  a  ganj;  of  criminals 
under  the  leadership  »j1  an  old  convict  named 
Burnet,  who  devised  a  plan  to  steal  a  stock 
of  the  special  paper  from  the  mill  at  Laver- 
stock,  where  it  is  manufactured  under 
every  imaginable  safeguard. 

Hurnet  went  to  live  near  the  mill,  and 
cultivated  the  ac(|uaintance  of  the  workmen 
for  sonie  months,  and  gradually  obtained  such 
influence  over  one  of  them  that  he  enabled 
the  convict  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  the 
ma>>ter  key.  Wiih 
this  the  packing 
room  was  entered, 
in  which  was  stored 
a  quantity  of  the 
paper  in  the  last 
btage  but  one  of  il^ 
manufacture.  'Ihe 
paper  was  stilt 
unglazed,  and  this 
was  found  to  be 
characteriMticof  the 
forged  notes  which 
were  afterwards  put 
in  circulation. 

The  piiper  was 
soon  missed,  anil 
the  matter  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the 
detectives ;  but  it 
was  not  such  an 
easy  business  to 
recover  the  stolen 
stock.  Burnet  was 
kept  under  surveil- 
lance, and  was  seen 
to  visit  a  butcher 
named  Buncher,  in 
Strutton  Ground. 
He  in  turn  was 
traced  to  a  house 
at  New  Cross,  the 
keeper  of  which 
was  induced  to  aid 
the  detectives,  who 
were  concealed  in 
an  adjacent  room 
when  Buncher  next 
called.  His  visit 
was  to  dispose 
of  some  forged 


The  notorious  Charles  Price,  known  a«  "Old  Patch,"  was  an 
exceptional!)-  expert  engrsvcr.  He  »•»»  a  masier  of  "  make-up,"  and 
none  of  his  agenis  had  ever  seen  him  undisguised. 


As  the  recovery  of  the  paper  was  of  even 
greater  importance  than  the  capture  of  the 
thieves,  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 
Buncher  ;  but  he  was  continually  shadowed 
by  the  police,  who  tracked  him  down  to 
Birmingham,  where  he  was  found  to  have 
relations  with  a  ver)'  skilful  engraver  named 
(irifViths. 

This  man's  house  was  raidetl,  and  in  his 
workroom  was  found  a  printing  press,  with 

twenty  one  newly- 
forged  I{ank  ol 
Lngland  notes  lying 
on  it,  while  near  by 
Were  numbers  of 
others,  together 
with  engraved 
plates  and  other 
appliances.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that 
the  whole  gang  were 
simultaneously 
arrested,  and  the 
le;iders  were  sen- 
tenced to  long 
terms  of  penal 
servitude. 

One  of  the  most 
remarkable  forgers 
that  the  Bank  of 
Kngland  ever  had 
to  contend  with 
was  the  notorious 
Charles  Price, 
known  to  his 
ar(|uaintances  as 
"Old  I'atch."  He 
was  an  exception- 
ally expert  engraver, 
while  his  ingenuity 
in  putting  the  notes 
into  circulation  was 
little  less  than  mar- 
.  vellous.  He  was  a 
master  of  "make- 
up," and  it  was 
stated  that  none  of 
his  agents  had  ever 
seen  him  in  his 
proper  jK-rson  un- 
disguised. 

Sometimes  he 
went  about  in  his 


notes,  and  a  quarrel  ensued  about  the  price,  brougham  as  a  stout  rubicund  gentleman,  with 

in  the  course  of  which  he  exclaimed —  the  lower  part  of  his  face  muflled  in  flannel, 

**  You  can  do  nothing  without  me,  for  1  and  his  gouty  legs  swathed  in  voluminous 

have  all  the  bank  paper."  bandages.    At  another  time  he  would  be  an 
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intirm  old  man  tottering  along  in  a  black 
ckMik  buttoned  closely  around  his  chin. 
Frequently  he  wore  a  patch  ow  bb  left  ^c, 

from  which  habit  hi^  nickname  was  derived. 
These  were  but  a  tew  of  his  many  disguises. 
He  kept  up  three  distinct  establishments, 
having  a  different  appearance,  a  different 
name,  and  a  different  wife  at  each  1 

He  always  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  distinc- 
tion, and  went  about  making  purchases  with 
his  forged  note*;,  fr»r  which  he  invariably 
required  change.  At  last  he  was  captured, 
and  was  then  discovered  to  be  an  old  convict ; 
but  he  contrived  to  send  a  parting  note  to 
one  of  his  wives,  telling  her  to  destroy  every- 
thing, and  in  this  way  the  evidence  against 
him  as  a  forger  was  not  altogether  conclusive. 
But  it  was  sufficient  to  convict,  and  Price 
saved  the  executioner  trouble  by  hanging 
himself  in  his  cell. 

The  most  serious  bank  fraud  of  recent 
d.iy.s  was  that  of  the  Bidwell  gang,  a  band  of 
Aiiici  ican  forgers,  who  in  the  long  run  made 
tlie  Bank  of  England  suffer  to  the  tune  of 
more  than  ^,100,000. 

Leaving  America  in  1871,  they  secured 
large  sums  of  money  from  Continental  banks 
by  means  of  forged  letters  of  credit,  and 
then  after  a  visit  to  South  America — ihey 
came  to  London.  Here  Bidwcli  opened  a 
genuine  account  at  the  Burlington  Gardens 
branch  of  the  Dank  of  England,  while  his 
confederates  went  about  the  country  buying 
up  genuine  bills  that  could  be  manipulated. 

When  his  plans  had  matured,  Bidwell 
paid  in  a  hflna  fide  bill  of  Rothschild's  for 
;^'4,5oo,  which  was  duly  discounted,  and 
expluned  that  his  transactions  would  be 
large,  as  he  was  starting  the  manufacture  of 
Pullman  cars  in  Bu^mingham.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  stream  of  forged  acceptances,  to  the 
total  amount  of  102, 3 17,  all  of  which 
were  discounter!  wtthnnt  snspicion. 

In  the  meantime  iiidwell,  who  went  by 
the  name  of  Warren,  paid  the  amounts  to 
himself  under  another  name  at  the  Con- 
tinental Bank.  The  money  thus  paid  in 
was  promj)tly  drawn  out  in  notes,  which  were 
then  changed  into  gold,  which  was  next 
exchanged  for  other  notes,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  being  traced.  The  gang  intended 
to  quit  the  country  with  their  booty  I)cfore 
the  bills  matured,  and  would  doubtless  have 
sue<  eeded  in  doinjf  .so,  but  for  one  of  those 
little  acts  of  careles.sness  that  so  often  dog 
the  ste|)s  of  the  <  levercst  criminals  and  lead 
to  (heir  downfall. 


I  wo  of  the  forged  acceptances  purported 
to  have  been  drawn  by  Messrs.  RothschQd, 
but  the  date  had  been  omitted.  The  bank 
therefore  returned  them  to  the  drawer  for 
this  to  be  added,  when  they  were,  of  course, 
promptly  repudiated.  The  police  were  sent 
for  and  one  of  the  gang  speedily  arrested. 
His  disclosures  led  to  the  capture  of  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

In  days  gone  by,  when  country  bankers 
had  to  convey  their  supply  of  cash  to  and 
from  London  by  coach,  many  an  adventure 
with  thieves  took  place.  One  hanker,  who 
had  among  his  luggage  a  brown  paper  parcel 
containing  a  large  amount  in  notes,  had  just 
placed  his  baggage  in  a  hackney  coach,  and 
was  abotit  to  step  in,  when  he  vvas  accosted 
by  a  gentlemanly  stranger,  who  made  many 
enquiries  about  a  sick  man  in  the  town  to 
which  the  banker  belonged. 

In  the  meantime  the  ro.11  hman  had  been 
holding  the  door,  but  when  the  banker 
entered  the  vehicle  he  found  to  his  disnmy 
that  the  parcel  of  notes  had  vanished. 
While  he  was  talking  to  the  stranger  another 
gentlemanly  persmt  had  quietly  opened  the 
door  on  the  opposite  side  and  abstracted 
the  notes. 

Early  in  the  last  century  a  Liverpool 
banker  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  old 

and  £2  notes  that  had  become  too 
dirty  and  torn  to  circulate,  buying  them 
up  at  a  discount  for  cash.  He  usually 
collected  about  a  thousand  pounds'  worth 
I>er  week,  and  every  fortnight  sent  them  up 
to  London. 

To  avoid  attracting  the  notice  of  thieves, 
he  never  sent  direct  to  his  agents,  but 
directed  the  box  to  a  chemist  in  Plough 
Court,  Ix>mbard  Street  ;  and,  as  a  further 
precaution,  the  box  was  always  labelled 
"  Spanish  Juice."  The  London  banker, 
being  duly  advised  of  the  arrival  of  the 
remittance,  used  to  send  one  or  two  of  his 
clerks  to  call  for  the  box 

One  Monday  morning  the  box  duly 
arrived  and  was  conveyed  to  the  bank,  Init 
when  oi>ened  it  was  found  to  contain  nothing 
but  sha%  iiiLjs  '  On  enquiry  it  was  discovered 
that  the  box  had  lain  from  Saturday  till 
Monday  in  a  parcels  office,  guarded  by  a 
watchman,  during  whose  temporary  absence 
the  subiitilution  had  evidently  been  «  (Teci(  d. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Imiker,  his  loss  became 
known,  a  run  upon  his  Iwnk  followed,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  suspend  payment. 
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A  few  years  later,  a  man,  senlenccd  to 
transportation  for  houselireaking,  confessed 

that  th'"  ^aiiL;'  lr»  whi' li  \w  firl<  ini^r-d  ha<! 
Stolen  the  noteii.  One  ol  then),  whui»e 
special  work  was  to  watch  Lombard  Street, 
had  several  times  noticed  the  l>ox  being 
fetched  from  the  chemist's,  ntxl  had  formed 
his  own  conclusions  ulxjut  the  "  Spanish 
Juice"  that  it  contained.  It  was  then  an 
easy  business  to  arrniTj^c  for  its  intrrrt  ptifin. 

Naturally  enough,  banks  have  always 
possessed  great  attractions  for  burglars,  and 
the  successful  bank  robber  is  very  justljr 
regarded  as  at  tht*  head  of  his  profession. 
The  precautions  taken  arc  so  elaborate 
and  perfect,  the  strong  rooms  and  safes  so 
strongly  constructed  and  well  puirdcd,  that 
the  man  whose  skill  and  cunning  can  over- 
come the  difficulties  and  prove  himself  more 
than  a  match  for  the  combined  ingenuity 
and  forelhf  iiiL;!it  of  bank  oftu  i.ds,  safe 
builders  and  [xjlice,  deserves  to  be  called  a 
genius  in  his  own  line  of  business. 

One  of  the  first  examples  in  England  of 
successful  bank  burglary  took  place  at 
Roger's  Bank,  in  Clements  Lane,  London, 
in  1844.  The  premises  were  entered  and 
the  safe  was  unlocked  without  any  :ip[)nrent 
violence,  notes,  bills  and  cash  to  the  value 
of  over  ;^40,ooo  being  abstracted.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  clue  to  the  thieves 
and  nothing  was  ever  discovered  about 
them,  although  the  cleverest  detectives  were 
employed,  and  a  reward  of  ^^3,000  olTered 
for  their  apprehension. 

The  strangest  pari  uf  the  business  was 
that  the  notes  were  never  cashed,  but  were 
returned  anonymously  through  the  Parcels' 
Delivery  Company  to  the  Bank  about  three 
years  afterwards.  They  were  still  done  up 
in  the  bundles  in  which  they  had  been 
deposited  in  the  safe.  A  somewhat  similar 
case  of  the  return  of  bundles  of  notes  in 
connection  with  a  comparatively  recent  bank 
robbery  will  occur  to  the  reader's  memory. 

Another  mysterious  rnbhery  took  place  at 
the  North  of  England  Bank  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  in  1 846,  when  notes  and  gold  to  the 
value  of  j;,ooo  were  taken.  The  extra- 
ordinary feature  ot  the  case  was  that  the 
bank  had  been  closed  with  the  usual  pre- 
cautions, and  the  safe — besides  being  locked 
-  -was  se<  nre(l  bv  n  missive  bolt  which  ran 
up  through  three  lloors  of  the  house  and 
terminated  in  a  bedroom.  It  was  considered 
impossible  to  raise  tliis  Ijult,  ur  o[tcn  the 
<^e  door,  witiiout  disturbing  the  whole  house, 


yet  nothing  whatever  was  heard  on  the  night 
of  the  robbery. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  alarm 
was  given  by  an  early  passer,  who  rang  the 
bell  and  informed  the  inmates  that  the  bank 
door  was  standing  wide  o|k  ii,  aixl  (he  (  ish 
lx)X  lying  o|x^n  in  the  yard.  On  ^oini;  to 
the  strong  r»M)in  the  safe  was  found  .standing 
open,  though  the  locks  liad  not  tk-en  broken, 
and  no  one  luul  heard  the  !>olt  raiseil.  In 
this  case,  too,  the  mystery  was  ne\  er  cleared 
up,  although  much  of  the  missing  money 
was  tnibeequently  found  hidden  away  in 
varir>ns  places. 

Another  type  of  bank  robber  is  the  man 
who  works  by  daylight,  and  depends  upon 
jnire  "  elu-- k  "  and  luck  to  carry  him 
through.  A  few  years  back,  a  clerk  from 
Coutts'  was  at  the  Bank  of  England  with 
an  order  for  ^3,000  in  gold.  The  ca.shier 
had  handed  him  two  bags  of  .t  thousand 
each,  and  was  giving  him  a  third,  wlien 
the  clerk's  attention  was  diverted  for  a 
moment,  and  in  that  moment  one  of  tlie 
bags  disappeared.  There  were  a  number 
of  customers  at  the  counters,  and  the  usual 
detectives  were  on  the  spot,  but  the  thief 
irot  clean  off  without  beini:  seen,  and  no 
clue  to  him  was  ever  found.  No  doubt 
every  detail  of  the  toup  had  been  most 
carefully  planned  in  iiU  .inc  e. 

A  somewhat  similar  robbery  twk  place 
at  the  Birklx:cjc  Bank.  -'\  clerk  from 
Barnet's  Bank  called,  as  usual,  with  cheques 
for  presentition,  receiving  notes  in  exchange. 
He  transacted  his  business  and  iiad  just 
placed  the  money  in  his  leather  case,  which 
was  secured  to  him  by  a  long  chain,  when 
.someone  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
told  him  he  had  dropped  a  pajJcr.  He 
stoo|)ed  to  pick  it  up,  holding  the  case 
in  his  hand,  and  at  that  moment  t!\e 
notes  were  abstracted.  He  immediately 
perceived  his  loss  and  rushed  to  the  door, 
but  the  thief  had  vanished.  In  this  ca.se  :) 
reward  of  ;^i,ooo  was  offered,  but  without 
result. 

The  bank  thief  is  ever  quick  to  seize  an 
opportunity.  Early  in  iSg^.  a  liank  porter 
carried  out  a  bag  ot  seven  hundred  sovereigns 
for  a  customer,  who  had  a  cab  at  the  door, 
when  a  grateful  gentleman — whom  the  {Xtrter 
natural'v  supposed  to  be  the  customer- 
thanked  him  effusively,  entered  the  cab  and 
drove  rapidly  away.  Then  the  lawful  owner 
of  the  cash  emerged  from  the  bank — ^and 
scenes  followed  ! 
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The  Earl  of  Halsbury, 

The  iMtd  Hie\i  Chancellor,  who  lH:f<ifc 
promoUon  to  the  Woolsack  was  a  great 
criminal  advocate. 

lawyers  still  living  who  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  past. 
His  title  serves  to  conceal  the 
famous  name  that  used  to  spell 
terror  to  all  criminals,  namely, 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins.  Loril 
Brampton  tells  a  story  which 
shows  how  well  known  his 
identity  became  among  all 
classes. 

One  of  his  personal  pecu- 
liarities is  his  close-cropped 
hair;  whilst  his  best-known 
characteristic  as  a  judge  was 
the  haste  with  which  he  con- 
cluded all  actions  whenever 
a  well-known  horse-race  was 
being  run.  On  one  occasion 
when  racing  was  proceeding; 
at  Gatwick  he  contrived  to 
tlispose  of  all  the  causes  in 
his  list  in  ample  time  to  run 
down  to  Victoria  Station  and 
there  catch  an  early  after- 
noon train  to  the  race-course. 


ROMANTIC  STORIES  OF  SUCCESS 
WON  AT  THE  BAR. 


Bv  A    BRIEFLESS  JUNIOR. 

"I^HOrSANDS  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  familiar  with 
(he  names  of  the  luminaries  in  the  legal 
world  without  being  at  all  acquainted 
with  them  in  the  flesh.  At  no  time 
was  a  celebrated  lawsuit  more  fully 
reported  than  it  is  to-day,  and  in  this 
way  the  names  and  the  doings  of  the 
famous  K.C.'s  engaged  therein  l>econje 
thoroughly  well-known  to  multitudes  of 
j)eople  who  have  never  been  within  a 
mile  of  the  I^w  Courts.  A  rather 
amusing  anecdote  on  this  point  is  told 
<if  Lord  Brampton,  one  of  the  great 


Lord  Alverstone,      z**/^*.        i- i.-,. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.     His  inoM  Tamniis  rave  was  the  i'amell 
Commission,  in  which  he  was  the  Icadtr  of  the  legal  furccs  of  the  Crown. 
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The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Francis  H.  Jeune, 

The  President  of  the  ProKite,  Divorce  and  Admiralty 
Court. 

As  he  Stood  in  the  long  queue  that  moved 
slowly  up  to  the  booking  otlice  he  overheard 
certain  personal  allusions  to  himself  that 
came  from  two  or  three  men  behind  him. 
They  were  disreputable  ruffians  of  the  usual 
race-course  type.  "Just  left  chokey," 
commented  one, 
looking  at  the 
judge's  close- 
cropped  hair;  and 
his  companions 
laughed  aloud  as 
they  speculated 
audibly  how  much 
time "  he  had 
spent  in  prison. 
The  famous  law- 
yer said  nothing, 
but  (}uietly  waited 
his  turn.  At  last 
he  reached  the 
opening  in  the 
booking  otfice, 
and  the  men  be- 
hind him  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his 
face  for  the  first 
time.  "  Lumme, 
it's  old  'Awkins," 
exclaimed  the  trio 
as  they  made  a 
hurried  exit  from 


Sir  Edward  Clarke, 

\l\ka  began  life  as  an  errand-boy,  and  rcne  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyen  of  the  pre^ent  day. 


Baron  Brampton, 

llciier  known  as  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  the  only  living  Liwyer 
who  look  actual  part  in  the  famous  Ticliborne  trial, 

ihe  Station,  Lord  Urampton  is  the  only  lawyer 
left  who  took  actual  part  in  the  famous 
Tichborne  trial.  He  made  his  first  mark 
by  his  powers  as  a  cross-examiner  in  that 
celebrated  trial.  Many  of  his  witty  sayings 
on  the  bench  arc  recorded.    The  best-know  n 

runs:  *' 'I'here  are 
three   kinds  of 

liars — liars,  d  

liars,  and  expert 
witnesses." 

Next  to  Lord 
Brampton,  the 
Grand  Old  Man 
among  lawyers  to- 
day is  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor. 
In  his  early  years 
the  Karl  of  HaLs- 
bury  was  also  a 
famous  criminal 
advocate;  and 
although  some  of 
the  legal  dicta  he 
has  laid  down 
from  the  Wool- 
sack have  been 
much  criticised 
among  lawyers, 
his  lucidity  and 
strong  reasoning 
powers  to-day  are 
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remarkable  in  a  man 
who  is  well  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  No  doubt 
he  owes  his  advance- 
ment in  the  legal  world 
to  his  ancient  friendship 
with  Lord  Salisbury, 
with  whom  he  acted  as 
a  political  associate  in 
days  when  neither 
could  have  dreamt 
either  of  the  I'remier- 
ship  or  the  Woolsack. 
Mr.  Hardinge  Giffard 
(as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
then  was)  was  chosen 
M.P.  for  Launceston  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the 
returning  officer ;  and 
from  this  lucky  stroke 
onwards  he  has  never 
looked  back  from  the 
hazardous  path  which 
leads  from  the  Temple 
to  the  Woolsack.  Until 
he  became  a  law-orticer 
of  the  Crown,  Mr. 
Hardinge  Giflard  was 
the  leading  Q.C.  on 
the  South  Wales  Circuit 


Frederic  A.  Inderwick,  K.C. 

Keccntly  ap|xiitiletl  Contiiiis»ioncr  in  Lunacy. 


the  district  being  a 
growing  one,  and  the 
people  l>eing  of  a  liti- 
gious dis}K)sition,  his 
practice  soon  assumed 
enormous  proportions. 
In  court  he  was  a  most 
aggressive  pleader.  On 
one  occasion  he  was 
fighting  a  case  on  behalf 
of  a  public  authority  in 
South  Wales.  He  im- 
pressed the  court  by 
the  manner  in  which 
he  identified  himself 
with  the  interests  of  the 
locality.  "Come, 
come,"  interrupted  the 
judge,  good-naturedly, 
'*  you  must  not  argue 
too  much  in  that  strain. 
\'  o  u  cannot  make 
yourself  out  to  be  a 
Welshman,  you  know." 
"  Perhaps  not, "  re- 
turned Mr.Giffard,  "but 
I've  made  a  good  deal 
out  of  Welshmen  in  my 
time  " — a   retort  that 


Here  he  enjoyed     referred  to  the  lawyer's  well  known  heavy  fees, 
a  great  reputation  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and        One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in 


JUDGES  OF  THE   KING'S   BENCH  DIVISION. 
The  Hon.  Sir  John  Compton  Lawrance.  The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Richard  Jelf. 
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ihe  biography  of  famous  British  lawyers  is  the 
recurrence  of  certain  names  which  serve  to 
connect  the  present  with  the  past.  In  certain 
famiHes  it  is  considered  ahnost  a  sacred  duty 
to  tread  the  professional  footsteps  of  ancestors. 
Such  names  as  Pollock,  I'hillimore,  Chitty, 
Coleridge,  Lush,  Bacon,  Marten,  and  Parry 
spring  readily  to  the  memory.  Bearers  of 
some  of  these  names  sit  on  the  judicial  bench 
to-day.  There  is,  for  example,  Lord  Justice 
V'aughan  \Villiams,  whose  father  was  a  famous 
lawyer,  and  who  comes  of  a  long  legal  stock. 
Sir  Roland  Vaughan  Williams,  as  he  walks 
down  the  Strand  every  morning,  does  not 


V-  t-ry. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Darling, 

Judge  of  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  Ihe  Hi^h  Court 
of  Justice. 

Strike  the  casual  olrserver  as  the  sort  of  man 
who  presides  over  the  Court  of  Appeal.  He 
looks  a  typical  English  farmer — wearing  a 
suit  of  homespun,  a  felt  hat,  and  a  pair  of 
heavy  agricultural  Ijoots.  When  as  a  puisne 
judge  he  had  to  go  on  circuit,  he  rode  on 
horseback  from  one  assize  town  to  another — 
ti»  the  chagrin  of  High  .Sheriffs  and  county 
oflicials  and  trum|»clers,  who  make  usually  a 
brave  ceremonial  display  oti  the  arrival  of  the 
judge  at  the  railway  station.  In  addition  to 
the  qualities  of  a  great  commercial  lawyer,  he 
possesses  a  subtle  sense  of  humour.  He  had 
to  deal  on  one  occasion  with  a  plausible 


company  promoter  who  continually  protested 
that  he  was  telling  the  truth.  "  My  lord," 
he  cried,  '*  I  speak  nothing  but  the  truth  : 
I  have  been  wedded  to  truth  from  infancy." 
There  was  a  brief  pause  as  the  judge  in  his 
slow,  deliberate  way  turned  round  and  asked 
quietly  :  "  And  how  long  have  you  been  a  ■ 
widower  ?  " 

Lord  Alverstone  is  another  instance  of 
the  hereditary  lawyer.  His  father  and  his 
grandfather  before  him  occupied  the  cham- 
bers which  bear  his  name  in  Pump  Court, 
Temple.  Until  lately  the  name  of  his  son, 
the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Webster,  who  died  with 


Lawson  Walton,  K.C.,  M.P. 

painful  suddenness  recently,  figured  on  the 
same  door.  In  his  younger  days  "  Dicky" 
Webster — as  the  present  I^rd  Chief  Justice 
was  known  in  his  Cambridge  days — was 
famous  as  a  sprinter,  carrying  all  the  short 
distance  races  before  him  in  the  inter-'varsity 
.sports.  His  powers  on  the  running  path  are 
not  as  vigorous  as  they  were,  but  he  still  retains 
his  cleverness  as  a  comic  singer.  More  than 
once  has  the  Ix>rd  Chief  Justice  of  England 
— minus  his  imposing  robes  and  wig — sat 
down  at  a  festive  gathering  and  amu.sed  his 
fellow  diners  with  "Sister  Mary  Walks  Like 
This,"  or  some  other  old  fasliioned  ditty. 
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Marshall  Hall,  K.C. 


R.  A.  McCall,  K.C. 


n  Stfrt.  C9, 

Richard  Burdon  Haldane, 
K.C,  M.P. 


He  owes  his  first  chance  at  the  Ixir,  as  so 
many  other  famous  lawyers  liave  done,  to  a 
lucky  circumstance.  Kew  briefs  came  to 
him  after  he  was  called  to  the  l>ar.  During 
one  long  vacation,  however,  he  was  asked  to 
"devil"  a  brief  for  a  friend,  who  was  a  rather 
busy  junior.  He  did  the  wfirk  so  well  that 
the  solicitors  who  instructed  him  made  a 
point  of  keeping  their  eye  upon  him — ami 
that,  of  course,  meant  plenty  of  work. 
The  most  famous  litigation  in  which  Lord 
•Mverstone  was  ever  engaged  was  the  Parnell 
Commission,  when  he  was  leader  of  the  legal 
forces  of  the  Crown,  with  that  redoubtable 
advix-ate,  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen, 
(jpposing  him  as  the  representative  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentiiry  Party.  It  was  I^rd  Alverstone's 
painful  privilege  to  watch  the  notorious  Piggott 


undergoing  the  01  deal  of  his  terrible  crtsss- 
e.\aminati«in  at  the  hands  of  Russell.  The 
latter's  only  <  hie  to  the  forgery  of  the  letters 
which  Piggott  had  passed  ofl"  on  the  Titties 
was  a  simple  mistake  in  s|)elling.  In  the 
infamous  letter  that  Parnell  denied  writing, 
but  i)ublislu'(l  in  the  Times  as  his,  was  the 
word  "hcNitancy"  —  .spelt  with  two  "e's." 
Russell  had  only  a  suspicion  that  Piggott 
had  forged  the  letters,  whilst  the  latter  had 
withsttxjd  the  advocate's  terrible  cross- 
examination  successfully  for  several  days. 
Then  Russell  fell  back  on  the  .si)elling. 
Piggott  had  described  him>elf  as  a  journalist  ; 
and  Russell  met  this  statenjent  by  doubting 
his  ability  to  si>ell.  He  asked  Piggott  to 
write  a  few  words  from  dictation.  "Certainly," 
responded  the  witness.    Then  Russell  threw 


II.  F.  Dickens,  K.C. 


Eldon  Bankes,  K.C. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Roland 
Vaughan  Williams. 

I.ufd  JusliLC  of  the  Cuuil  uf  A|ip«AL 
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out  a  nunihcr  of  sentcruvs,  whidi  I'iji^ott 
wrote  down.  I'hen  came  the  last  sentence, 
in  which  the  word  "  hesitancy "  (jr»  urre(l. 
"  (live  tne  that  paper,"  observed  Russell 
coolly,  alter  the  witness  liad  linishetl  writin^^. 
The  word  was  spelt  with  two  "e's."  Now 
he  had  j^ot  what  lie  wanted  :  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  d.iy  the  witness  was  at  his  merry. 
After  the  court  rose  I'igyott  made  a  con- 
fession of  liis  forgery  to  Mr.  Labouchere. 

Opposed  to  Lord  Alverstoiie  in  many  a 
celebrated  action  has  been  Sir  ICdward 
Clarke,  who  stands,  still,  at  the  head  of 
fam;)us  counsel  in  England.  His  life-story 
reads  like  a  romance.  Starting  life  as  a  poor 
errand-boy  in  a  chemist's  shop,  he  became  a 
reporter  and  then  a  law-student,  and  then 
began  his  career  at  thj  bar  with  the  little 
nionev  he  had  saved.  \\  first  briefs 
came  in  slowly,  but  in  time  he  had  his 
op{>ortunity.  It  came  in  what  was  known  as 
the  I'enge  murder  trial,  (.'larke  was  briefed 
for  the  defence.  For  a  co:nparatively  young 
man  his  speech  to  the  jury  on  that  otxasion 
was  a  masterpiece  which  established  his 
reputation  at  once.  He  was  conscious  that 
it  w;is  the  turning  point  in  his  aireer,  for  the 
strain  on  his  nervous  energy  was  so  great 
that  he  broke  tlown  the  moment  he  resumevl 
his  seat.  For  nearly  a  generatiim  there  has 
been  no  cause  (eUhri  in  which  Sir  ICdward 
Clarke  has  not  figured.  Alone  among  living 
lawyers  he  can  claim  to  have  cross-exanuned 


C,  F.  Gill,  K.C. 

K»r  matiy  years  junior  counsel  in  the  criminal  courts,  now 
one  of  llip  Icitling  lawjerj  of  llic  day. 


Rufus  Isaacs,  K.C. 

tic  ran  au'ay  from  hunc,  ami  hit  matilen  speech  was  us  a 
c.-»l>iM-lKjy,  when  he  a«:lc»l  as  ^|><lkrsm.tn  fi>r  ihr  crew  in  i  <mi- 
plaining  to  ihc  capLiin  ahuut  the  [uucily  of  I'ikkI  on  btxtrd. 


so  august  a  jK-rsonage  as  King  lulward  the 
Seventh.  His  Majesty  —  then  Prince  of 
\\'ales — was  a  witness  in  the  fanmus  (»ord«jn- 
(!uumiing  trial,  and  Sir  Kdward  Cllarke,  who 
was  for  the  defendant,  had  to  subject  the 
royal  witness  to  a  brief  cross-examination. 
He  shares  the  Lord  (.'hief  justice's  fondness 
for  a  comic  song,  and  can  "oblige"  when 
the  occasion  reijuircs. 

Mr.  Rufus  Isaac's  rapid  advancement  at 
the  iKir  is  even  more  romantic  than  Sir 
ICdward  Clarke's.  Although  but  a  young 
man — just  in  his  forties,  though  he  looks 
only  thirty-five  -  he  is  in  almost  as  great  a 
demand  as  Sir  Ldward.  He  comes  of  a 
city  stock,  and  is  the  nephew  of  a  former 
Lord  Mayor.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  Stock  I'Achange,  where  he 
acfjuired  a  knowledge  of  city  affairs,  which 
jiroved  of  invaluable  help  to  him  after  he  had 
lH.'en  called  to  the  bar.  In  18X4,  he  entered 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  in 
1887.  No  stuff  gownsman  (as  an  ordinary 
barrister  is  called)  is  allowed  to  apply  for 
"silk" — or  to  Ix'  appointed  King's  ("ounsel 
— until  he  has  practised  ten  years  :  and  Mr. 
Rufus  Isaacs  is  one  of  the  few  instances  on 
record  where  a  man  has  stepped  frtim  the 
subordinate  to  the  higher  grade  of  the 
profession  within  the  minimum  period,  for 
he  took  "silk  "in  i8»)8.  I"or  two  years  he 
waited  in  vain  for  briefs  ;  but  he  l>ecame 
engaged  in  a  commercial  case,  where  he  had 
an  early  opportunity  of  displaying  his  intimate 
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knowledge  of  city  methods.    From  that  time 
he    has    not    once    looked    back.  His 
three  great  qualities  as  an  advocate  arc 
his  extraordinary  powers  of  concentration, 
his   perfect    temper,  and  liis    subtlety  in 
getting  at  the  truth.     He  owes  much  ol 
his  success  at   the   bar   to   his  tluirougli 
knowledge  of  tlie  world — for  he  wai  an 
adventurous  boy,  who  ran 
away  from  home  and  has 
travelled    far,    and  was 
educated    on    the  Con- 
tinent.   The  story  of  his 
maiden  speech   is  very 
amusing.    On  one  of  the 
occasions  when   he  ran 
away    from    home,  he 
sliipped  as  a  cabin-boy  in 
a  ship  bound  from  Lon 
don  to  Cardiff.  During 
the  voyage  some  of  the 
hands  grumbled  at  the 
paucity  of  the  luod  served 
out   to   them,  and  the 
adventurous  cabin-boy 
joined  them  in  their 
protest.    Finally,  they  de- 
cided to   approach  the 
capt;iin  in  a  body  on  the 
matter.  When  they  came 
before  the  skipper,  how- 
ever, their  eloquence 
seemed  to  evaporate  ;  and  it  was  left  to  the 
talkative  cabin-boy  to  lay  their  grievance 
before  the  captain.    That  was  the  maiden 
speech  of  the  famous  K.C. 

Another  barrister  who  has  made  consider- 
able headway  at  the  bar  in  recent  years  is 
Mr.  C.  F.  Gill,  K.C.  For  many  years  he 
enjoyed  a  considerable  practice  as  a  junior 
in  the  criminal  courts,  where  his  love  of 
details  and  his  powers  of  analysis  and  his 
per>uasive  manner  of  dealing  with  juries 
brought  him  into  favour.  He,  too,  exercises 
wonderful  control  over  his  temper  :  though 
there  are  times  when  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
stand  up  to  any  judge  who  may  attempt  to 


Horace  Edmu 

Senior  Counsel  loTrcisiiry 


browbeat  him.  When  Ixjrd  Russell  of 
Killowen  was  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  two 
came  into  terrific  collision  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Lord  Russell's  somewhat  imperious  temper, 
which  as  a  rule  awed  every  barrister  practising 
before  him  into  silence,  stung  Mr.  Gill  into 
a  c[uick  retort,  which  led  to  what  is  now 
s[M>ken  of  as  a  famous  scene.  The  young 
counsel's  kind  manner 
and  geniality,  however, 
accounts  for  his  great 
Ijojjularily  with  the  legal 
profession. 

Like  Mr.  Rufus  I>aa<  s, 
Mr.  Lawson  Walton, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  has  leapt  to 
the  front  in  comparatively 
recent  years.  Originally 
a    Leeds    solicitor,  he 
joined  the  higher  branch 
of  the  legal  profession,  and 
established  a  local  prac- 
tice in  the  north  in  a  short 
space   of  time.    He  is 
probably  the  most  pol- 
ished speaker  at  the  bar, 
and  is  unrivalled  in  the 
art  of  expounding  a  ditti- 
cult  and  intricate  case. 
For  a  time  after  to"k 
"silk"  he  was  known  only 
in   the  populous  towns 
comprised  within  the  Northern  Circuit,  but 
gradually  his  fame  s[)read  downwards,  and  he 
is  now  one  of  the  first  half  do/en  leaders  of 
the  bar  in  I^ondoii.     Ranking  almost  next  to 
him  now  are  Mr.  Duke,  K.C.,  ^LI^,  and  Mr. 
Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.    The  former  is^a  protege 
of  Sir  Fdward  Clarke,  whom  he  resembles  in 
his  humble  parentage.     Like  Sir  Edward, 
Mr.  Duke  graduated  in  the  Press  Gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commt)ns,  w  here  he  still  counts 
many  friends.     Mr.  Eldon  Bankes,  who  is 
a  descendant  of  the  famous  Lord  Eldon,  is 
another  counsel  who  owes  his  prominence 
at  the  bar  to  his  resourcefulness,  his  perfec  t 
temper,  and  his  persuasive  manner  in  court. 


nd  Avory,  K.C. 

al  ihc  Central  Crimin.il  Court 


No.  56-Voi„  X. 
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LOVE  IN  DARKNESS. 

A  PRETTY  SHORT  STORY. 


Br  CLARA  GAILLARD  BYRNES. 


lUaMiiMd   bf  JAY  HAMBtOGE. 


''r*0  use  Oxenford's  expression,  Mary  was 

A  "choice."'  She  had  ahva\s  Uned  what 
was  serene  and  pure  and  dainty  since  the 
days  when  she  wure  sucks  and  a  big  frilled 
Hal,  and  accoin|>ani«d  "Honest  John"  Petrie 
in  his  daily  spin  over  Macomb's  Dam. 
Honest  John  was  not  above  stopping  at 
various  wayside  inns  for  various  whiskies, 
and  he  loudly  boasted  that  he  could  leave 
the  ( hikl  outside  to  hold  the  lines.  She  was 
not  airaid  ! 

Oxenford's  first  glimpse  of  her  was  in 
front  of  one  of  these  cottages.  There  was 
little  of  her  visible  except  her  gorgeous  hat, 
and  the  two  small,  steady  hands  that  guided 
Honest  John's  qtiivering  trotters  round  and 
round  the  grassy  circle.  It  was  a  winter 
afternoon  and  the  horses  refused  to  stand. 

"That's  John  Petrie's  daughter,"  said 
Colonel  Fravne,  who  was  with  Oxenford, 
and  Oxenford  looked  curiously  at  the  child. 
Her  little  nose  was  blue,  and  her  eyes  water- 
ing in  the  cold  wind,  but  she  had  taken 
three  wraps  of  the  lines  round  her  hands, 
and  waited,  faithful  and  patient,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  horses.  She  had  always 
been  that  way,  and  Oxenford  paid  her  his 
hij;hest  compliment  when  he  likened  her  to 
hi.s  first  love,  Straightaway,  whose  little  steel 
racing-shoe  was  hung  up  in  the  phu:e  of 
honour  in  their  great  racing  stable.  Straight- 
away had  bv-en  like  that,  so  tittle,  so  game, 
so  fearless,  and  so  exquisite. 

Honest  John  often  drove  OUt  tO  SeeOxen- 
iDrd's  father,  to  wh(jni  he  was  well  known  as 
a  recklessly  succes::>ful  plunger  on  the  turf. 
Sometimes  he  brought  Mary.  She  was  six, 
and  young  Oxenford  nearly  twenty,  but  she 
suited  him  exactly,  even  then.  He  used  to  . 
carry  her  out  to  see  the  colts.  She  never 
dung,  nor  gabbled,  nor  seemed  conscious  of 


her  iiltmf!oifeous  clothes.    Just  as  she  kept 

sweet  in  spite  of  the  elaborate  finery  with 
which  Honest  John  overloaded  her,  so  she 
kept  her  odd  little  personality  aloof  from  the 
coarseness  and  fever  of  the  sporting  world 
into  which  Honest  John  had  dragged  her. 

When  she  was  sixteen,  Honest  John 
crippled  himself  by  injudicious  plunging, 
and  want  of  money  relieved  Mary  of  the 
incubus  of  his  choice  in  dress.  She  took 
to  the  clean-cut  styles  that  her  soul  loved, 
and  Oxenford  was  smitten  with  painful  ddight 
in  this  new  aspect  of  her. 

"  You've  hit  it  this  time,  Mary,"  he  said, 
after  serious  consideratioii  of  her  appeannce. 
"  Those  clothes  arc  all  fight  You  lode  like 
a  little  swell  in  'em." 

Mary  was  very  fond  of  Oxenford,  and, 
pleased  with  his  unreserved  approbBtiao,  she 
hastened  to  confide  a  great  project  tO  him. 
Dad  was  down  on  his  luck,  and  she  was 
aftaid  he  was  a  steady  loser.  She  loved  to 
study  things,  and  she  wanted  to  be  able  to 
do  something  for  herself,  something  nice. 
She  wanted  to  go  to  the  village  school  She 
wanted  to  be  a  teacher. 

Oxenford  looked  soberly  at  her.  He  had 
very  different  ideas  for  her,  but  they  had  to 
stand  for  a  little. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  be 
asked. 

Mary  wanted  him  to  put  in  a  word  with 
her  &dier.  Honest  John  laughed  at  her. 
That  his  little  girl  should  meditate  such 
flights  was  absurd,  something  to  be  denied, 
with  roars  of  Homeric  laughter. 

"Give  him  a  tip— on  the  quiet,"  said 
Mary,  falling  into  the  vernacular  in  her 
earnestness.  "  Tell  him  you  are  on  the 
inside,  and  you  know  I'm  stuck  on  it,  and 
I  won't  give  it  up." 
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Oxenford  put  it  that  way  to  Honest  John, 
and  Mary  went  to  the  village  school. 

Mary  found  it  easy  going.  Oxenford 
watched  her  progress  with  mingled  pain  and 
pride.  He  noticed  that  she  ran  with  the 
nicest  girls  in  the  school.  He  liked  that. 
He  and  his  father,  to  whose  great  racing- 
stable  Oxenford  had  succeeded,  had  always 
run  with  men  like  Colonel  Frayne,  and 
Tom  'i'ravis  and  Philip  Hunter,  and  the 
rest,  who  loved  the  O.venfords  for  men's 
men,  and  thoroughbreds  at  heart,  in  sj)ite  of 
their  brce/y  grammar. 

He  was  deeply  relieved  to  find  that  Mary 
remained  friendly  and  sweet  in  spite 
of  the  magnitude  of  her  interests.  She 
studied  in  the  basement  dining-room, 
where  there  was  a  drop-light,  and 
Oxenford   strayed    in  occasionally. 
Honest  John  regarded  Mary's  piles  of 
books  and  dictionaries  as  a  huge 
joke,   but    Oxenford    look    it  all 
seriously,  and  reserved  (juestions  of 
erudition  against  the  times  he  stepped 
in  to  see  Honest  John.    Since  Mary 
had    explained   that  the   names  t.f 
Colonel  I'Vayne's  horses  all  meant 
something,  Oxenford  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy,   and    had    blue  -  pencilled 
names  that  looked  classic  on  his 
programme. 

One  night  he  found  Mary  preparing 
for  an  examination.  He  was  aghast  to 
see  her  hot  little  head  bound  with  a  wet 
towel,  a  shade  over  her  eyes,  and  a  cup 
of  tea  at  her  elbow.  She  greeted  him 
cheerfully  enough,  but  Oxenford  sat  down 
and  stared  at  her  with  serious  concern. 

•'Oh,  I'm  all  right,  Oxie,"  said  she, 
laughing.    "  I'm  as  fit  as  possible." 

"What's  all  this?"  asked  Oxenford, 
indicating  the  various  stimuli  to  study. 
Mary  explained.    She  also  explained  to 
him  the  beautiful  theories  of  the  Faculty  as 
to  e.xams.    Oxenford  saw. 

"This  Faculty  thing  is  bull-headed,  like 
the  judges,"  he  said.  "  You  run  your  own 
way,  Mary.  By  the  wuy,"  he  produced  a 
blue-pencilled  card.  "  What's  Penelope  ? 
Who  was  he  ?  " 

Mary  leaned  both  elbows  on  her  book, 
and  plunged  into  the  romantic  history  of 
Penelope,  her  big  eyes  shining  tragically  under 
her  wet  towel.    Oxenford  was  a  good  lisiencr. 

"  Ripping  for  Pen  !  "  he  ejaculated,  when 
the  Idle  ended.    "  That  was  a  grand-stand 


racing 


finish."  And  he  ruminated  for  a  short  tiiuf. 
"  I  say,  Mary,  give  me  a  good  name  for  my 
new  colt.    One  that'll  puzzle  the  starter." 

"  How  would  Thor  do  ? "  said  Marv. 
"  That's  Norse." 

Oxenford  shook  his  head.  "T<;o  short." 
Mary  burrowed  in  her  Greek  lexicon. 

"  Here's  one,"  she  said  trium|)hantly. 
"  Agamemnonides.  Six  syllables.  How\ 
that  ?  " 

"  That'll  do,"  said  Oxenford  thoughtfully. 
"Fancy  Jimmy  Wood  yelling  all  that 
through  the  megaphone.  Write  it  on  a 
piece  of  pajKrr,  Nlary  " 


"You've  hit  it  this  lime, 
Mtry.  Those  clothes  six  all 
right.  You  look  like  t  little 
swell  In  'em." 
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He  was  iKhMt  lo  sec  her  hoi  llitle  he«d  bound  vlth  a  vet 
lowel,  a  shade  over  her  eyea,  and  a  cup  of  tea  at  her  elbow. 

"  What's  his  stable  name  ?  "  asked  Marv, 
alluding  lo  the  newly-christened  Agamem- 
non iiles. 

"  I'hey  ll  call  him  the  Tub,"  said  Oxenford. 
"  But  he's  all  right  when  the  time  comes. 
Give  your  father  that  tip  from  me." 

Mary  shook  her  head,  all  the  girlish  fun 
dying  away  from  her  mouth  and  pretty  eyes. 
"  I  wish  he'd  give  up  betting,"  she  said. 
Oxenford  knew  that  her  father's  recklessness 
was  a  sore  point  with  her.  Honest  John  hail 
lost  his  nerve  and  was  drinking  heavily.  All 
Oxenford  could  do  for  Mary  wa.s  to  put 
Honest  John  on  to  a  sure  thing  occasionally, 
to  help  him  to  retrieve  his  heavy  losses. 

"Well,"  Oxenford  said,  Ujoking  respi-rt- 
fully  at  the  strip  of  paper  Mary  handed  t«» 
him,  "when  we  have  comjxiny  you  ll  have  t<' 
say  it  for  us,  Mary." 

When  Mary  passed  her  e.xam.,  Oxenford 
sent  her  the  biggest  floral  horseshoe  money 
could  buy.  Mary  was  appalled  when  she 
beheld  it  towering  on  her  de^k,  but  her 
pupils  fortunately  did  not  understatid  its 
significance,  and  thought  her  a  whimsical 
creature  when  sh^-  first  laughed  and  then 
cried  over  it.  They  had  never  been  lifted 
lo  0.\enford's  shoulder  to  see  a  winning 
jockey  borne  high  above  the  crowd. 

Oxenford  was  at  the  school  to  see  Mary 
honoured.  He  approved  of  it  all,  but  it  hurt 
him  somehow,  the  removed  charm  of  it,  so 
difTerent  from  his  own  outdoor  world  of 
track  and  paddock — the  flowers,  the  stained- 
glass  windows,  and  the  sweet  girl  voices. 

If  Honest  John  had  had  his  way,  Nfary 
would  not  have  been  wearing  that  unassuming 
little  plain  dress.  Mary's  father  I  How  was 
he  lo  tell  her  that  he  had  stopped  lor  Honest 
John,  and  found  him  in  no  condition  to 
accompany  Oxenford  to  the  school. 

Mary  found  Oxenford,  when  the  sclu>ol 
broke  up,  leaning  against  a  doorway,  big 


and  silent,  in  an  unusi  ally  gorgeous  waist- 
coat. She  had  left  a  group  of  pupils  and 
pupils'  brothers,  to  go  to  bin),  and  accepted 
his  stumbling  explanation  about  her  father 
with  a  (juivering  mouth. 

It  was  not  the  last  hurt  Honest  John  was 
to  ciuse  her  ;  for  he  plunged  on  recklessly, 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  until  finally  he  put 
a  bullet  through  his  head  in  a  fit  of  desperate 
melancholia. 

After  it  was  all  over,  Mary  saw  Oxenford. 
She  put  aside  his  synipathy  with  a  hardness 
(juite  unusual  in  her. 

"  They  say  he  owes  you  any  amount  of 
money,  Oxie,"  she  said,  her  eyes  fi.xed  on 
his.  "  I  want  to  go  over  accounts  with  you.  I 
want  to  scjuare  everything." 

O.xenford  looked  at  her  hopelessly.  He 
knew  that  Honest  John  was  in  debt  to  him 
to  an  amount  far  beyond  Mary's  power  to 
square,  and  inwardly  he  cursed  the  long 
tongues  that  had  given  her  the  tip. 

"  Why,  it  doesn't  amount  to  anything,"  he 
.s;»id;  "perhaps  eight  or  nine  hundred."  It 
was  a  worthy  lie,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Mary 
looked  at  him  with  bitter  reproach. 

"  I  know  of  twenty-five  hundred  he  owed 
you  myself,"  she  said,  "  because  he  told  me." 

"  He  paid  it,"  protested  Oxenford,  sullenly. 
"  It  ain't  out  a  thou'.    Honest,  Mary  !  " 

"  Five  thou',  more  likely. "  saiti  Mary. 
"  You've  got  to  take  the  horse,  Oxie.  ' 

"What  horse?"  growled  Oxenford.  lie 
was  at  a  loss  for  the  next  move,  if  Mary 
insisted  on  considering  herself  in  his  debt. 
The  bigness  of  mind  that  lifted  him  out  of 
commonness  uiade  it  impossible  for  him  to 
Ibrce    his   love    on    her   when   she  was 
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handicapped  by  lliis  u^ly  legacy.  He  knew 
she  was  iund  of  him,  hut  his  large  huniihty 
led  him  to  see  nothing  in  tliis  but  the  survival 
of  her  old  childish  fondness  for  the  great 
fellow  who  had  carried  her  about,  her  cheek 
against  his  stiff,  red  curls. 

"You  know  the  horse.  The  two-year-o!d. ' 
Mary  explained.  *'  Dad  lost  thousands  on 
him,  but  he's  overtrained.  I  think  he's  a 
good  one.  " 

"  I'll  take  hitn  and  train  him  for  you,  "s:iid 
Oxenford,  beginning  to  get  interestetl. 

"  Vou  are  to  take  him  and  keep  him,"  ^aid 
Mary,  fiercely. 
"  I  never  want 
to  see  or  hear  of 
a  horse  again.  I 
hate  racing,  and 
everything  con- 
nected with  it." 

Oxenford 
winced,  lie 
found  it  easy  to 
forgive  her  out- 
burst, but  it  cut 
him. 

"How's  it 
bred?"  he 
asked. 

Mary  had 
been  sorting 
her  father's  papers,  lie 
noticed,  and  she  had 
a  copy  of  the  animar> 
family  tree  at  hand. 
Oxenford  glanced  over 
it. 

"  He  ought  to  be  a 
g(X>d  one,"  he  said, 
folding  up  the  pafx-r 
slowly.  The  idea  of 
taking  pos.session  of 
his  old  friend's  one 
atset,  the  horse  poor 
old  John  had  nodoulit 
hoped  would  retrieve 
a  fortune  for  Mary, 
was  imjX)ssible.  "  Hut 
1  can't  take  him,  Mary. 
If  he  won  a  good 
race,  you  could  ■><  II 
him  for  twice  as  much 


as  you  owe  me. 

"  I've  tried  to  sell  him,  but  they  say  he's 
no  good,"  said  Mary,  forlornly.  *'  1  can't 
get  anything  for  him." 

"Well,  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  said 


Oxenford,  brightening.  "  I'll  take  a  half 
interest  in  him,  and  run  him  that  way." 

"Oh,  no,"  objected  .Mary.  "I  couldn't 
do  that." 

Oxenford  misunderstood  her,  and  Hushed 
uncomfortably. 

"  I  forgot  you  were  so  down  on  racing," 
said  he.  "  Of  course,  you  wouldn't  want  lo 
be  dragged  into  it." 

"It  isn't  that,"  Maryexplained,  remi  rsefully. 
"Only  I  want  to  square  things,  Oxie,  and 
you  may  lose  on  this  deal.  Henry  Graves 
says  Flittermouse  will  never  be  anv  thing  but 
an  old  selling-plater." 

"Selling-plater  himself  I"  said  Oxenford, 
hotly.  "  Tried  to  get  the  horse  from  you  f(jr 
about  three  hundred,  didn't  he?" 
"  Yes,"  Mary  confessed. 
"  We'll  show  Graves  a  thing  or  two," 
Oxenford  said  gritnly,  "  if  you  want  to  give 
me  half  of  Flittermouse."' 

Mary  sat  in  thought  for  some  minutes. 
"  I  don't  see  any  other  way  out,"  she  said. 

"  .Ml  right,  partner," 
said  Oxenford,  cheerfully. 
"  \\  e  ll  pull  enough  oi.t 
of  our  first  race  o  make 
us  S(|uare." 

But  Flitter- 
mouse lost  his 
first  race.  Mary, 
that  sedate  and 
dainty  little  lady, 
burst  forth  from 
her  schoolroom 
when  the  last  (;r 
the  wicked  small 
boys  she  had 
been  keeping  in 
had  clumped  out. 
Rosy  and  hat- 
less,  she  fell 
upon  the  news- 
boy who  was 
shrieking  the 
sporting  extra 
under  her  st  hcol- 
r(»om  window. 
She  crushed  the 
paper  between 
Iier  hands  and 
tosM<l  it  asii'.e 
after  one  glance 
She  and  0.\enlord  were 


Thoushi  her  a  whimsical  creature  when  she  Aral  laughed  arnJ 
then  cried  over  ii. 


down  the  t  :>Iumn. 
heavy  losers. 

She  dropped  down  (;n  one  of  the  tii.y 
desks  and  sat  for  an  hour  or  n.orc  blankly 
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staring  at  the  wall.  Between  her  aiid  her 
father  Oxie  had  been  well  robbed  And  now 

she  had  forced  him  into  running  a  tliird-ratc 
horse  for  her.  She  was  stil!  sittinu'^  there  when 
the  charwoman  cainc  in  and  Ucgan  lu  rai.^e 
the  dust  with  a  huge  brush.  Mary  rose,  still' 
and  ill  and  cold.  She  scribbled  a  little 
note  to  Oxenford,  but  at  tlie  post-office 
withheld  her  hand. 

"  He'll  he  round  to-night  to  tell  me  it's 
all  his  fault,"  she  told  herself,  with  forlorn 
humour. 

Oxenford  did  turn  up  at  eight  o'clock,  big 

and  gr;iv(j  and  troubled.  He  knew  precisely 
how  Mary  was  going  to  take  it,  and  he  was 
prepared  for  the  fi<{ht  of  his  life.  Mary  kept 
him  waiting  some  ume.  She  had  taken  rooms 
with  two  girls  she  knew.  Thev  vvere  nice 
girls.  One  was  big  and  brown  and  handsome, 
a  stenographer  to  some  important  political 
man ;  the  other  a  kindergaitner,  a  wisp  of  a 
creature,  elfish  and  humt  irnus.  They  came 
in  and  entertained  Oxenford,  but  the  good 
opinion  they  liad  previously  entertained  of 
him  died.  It  is  not  rnsv  to  make  small  talk 
with  a  big  man  who  watches  the  door  and 
scowls.  Finally,  Mary  made  her  appearance, 
and  they  escaped  gladly.  She  took  her  seat 
by  the  table,  with  a  Imsinessiike  air,  and 
looked  across  al  O.xenlord. 

"  Hard  luck,  wasn't  it?"  she  said, cheerfully, 
though  her  small  features  were  disfigured 
with  much  crying.  '*  I've  been  trying  to 
figure  out  our  losses,  and  I  think  INre  got 
it  straight."  She  flattened  out  her  little 
account-book  preparatory  to  reading  items 
to  Oxenford.  liul  he  moved  over  to  the 
table  and  rested  his  arms  upon  it. 

"Stop,  Mary,"  he  said.  "It's  my  loss, 
whatever  it  is.  'I'here  isn't  anything  to 
speak  of.  It  was  niy  bad  judgment  in 
entering  him  for  that  race  when  he  wasn't 
fit.  I  tried  to  push  hiin,  when  T  ought  to 
have  waited,  and  you  ain't  going  to  lose  by 
my  blunders." 

He  did  not  meet  Mary's  eyes,  which  was 
unfortunate,  a^.  he  might  have  learned  some 
thing  to  his  advantage.    When  he  looked  al 
her,  she  was  figuring  stubbornly  in  the 
red-covererl  nnte-book. 

**  I»id  you  hear  me  ?  "  he  persisted. 

Mary  pushed  the  book  from  her,  and  sat 
up  very  straight 

"  Oxie,"  she  said,  deliberately,  "  I  know 
your  game.  Partners  if  we  win,  but  if  we 
lose,  you  stand  to  pay.  Well,  I  don't  play 
it  that  way." 


"  Don  I  you  bciievc  wliat  I  say?  '  demanded 
Oxenford,  with  righteous  heat 

Mary  studied  him  a  few  minutes  with  a 

curious  smile. 

"Never  mind  wlial  I  believe,  ' said  slie. 
**  Is  that  horse  any  good  at  all  ?  " 

"  He's  sure  to  win  later  on,"  said  Oxenford, 
with  con\  iction. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mary,  "you've  either 
got  to  take  my  half  of  him,  or  let  me  pay 
you  that  money." 

"You're  awfully  afraid  Im  going  to  do  a 
little  for  jtiu,"  Oxenford  said,  with  a  sullenness 
so  foreign  to  him  that  Mar\  slated  in  silt  nt  e. 
She  was  looking  very  pale  and  tired,  but 
Oxenford  [ilunged  on  savagely.  "  What's  a 
few  thou'?  If  you  cared  anything,  you 
wouldn't  niind.  1  know  you  don't  care  for 
me  or  my  horses.  1  never  had  the  cheek  to 
think  you'd  care,  though  you  always  were 
such  a  bonny  little  pal.  liut  I've  had  enough 
of  this.  Sijuare  with  me  !  "  And  he  lauqhcd. 
"  What  good's  money  and  horses  to  me,  if  1 
see  you  making  yourself  ill  with  worry,  and 
I  can't  stop  voti  " 

He  stopped,  and  Mary,  as  if  released,  got 
to  her  feet.  But  she  held  to  the  back  of  a 
big  chair,  for  her  knees  vvere  shaking. 

'*  Don't  you  care  for  me  at  all  ?  "  demanded 
Oxen.'brd. 

Mary  looked  beyond  him  over  his  shoulder. 

Her  small  face  was  set,  thotigh  she  spoke 
gently  enough. 

"You're  always  good,  Oxie,"  she  said. 
"  It's  good  of  you  to  be  sorry  for  me.  You 
always  were  sorry  for  peopile  that  have  a  rough 
time  of  it.  And  it's  so  square  ot  you  not  to 
pretend  to  care  for  me ;  but  just  to  put  it 
that  way,  Thank  you  a  lot,  Oxie.  for  all 
you've  done  for  me,  and  for  running  the 
horse  and  that,  but  let's  forget  the  rest  of 
it."  And  she  would  have  slipped  by  him 
had  not  Oxenford  thrown  out  a  detaining 
arm. 

"Look  here,  Mary,"  he  said.    "If  that's 

the  way  it  is,  I'm  going  to  take  my  racing 
"^talile  to  Frrinrp.  I've  been  thinking  of  it 
loi  sonic  tune.  I'd  like  to  try  it  over  there 
—  unless  you  care  to  have  me  stay." 

"  Don't  let  me  interfere  with  your  plans," 
Mary  said,  politely. 

Oxenford  released  her  suddenly.  "  I  won't," 
he  growled.  "  And  what's  more,  you're  not 
goinp  to  1  ully  mo.  I'm  not  going  to  take 
your  halt  ot  the  horse." 

"Well  then,"  said  Mary,  "we'll  continue 
as  we  are.    And  I  owe  you  that  money." 
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*  "All  right  then,  you  do,"  said  Oxenford, 
and  added  with  some  bitterness,  "  it's  a 
wonder  you  don't  ask  me  to  put  in  a  bill 
for  training.  Good-night,  Mary.  I'll  keep 
you  informed  about  the  horse.  .\nd  if  you 
want  me  " 

**  I  shan't,"  Mary  said,  with  dignity. 

"  If  you  want  me,"  Oxenford  re[)eatcd, 
stubbornly,  "you'll  have  to  send  for  me." 
And  he  went,  without  more  leavetaking. 

Oxenford  went  to  France.     Alary  sub- 
scril>ed  to  a  French  sporting 
{taper,   which  was  scarcely 
relevant  to  the  career  of 
Flittermouse,  for  that  orna 
ment  of  the  turf  remained  on 
this  side,  and  continued  lo 
lose  races.  Though  the  little 
kindergartner  was 
engaged  to  a  curate, 
and  Miss  Hutchins 
was  a  rigid  Presby- 
terian, the  fortunes 
of  Mary's  horse  had 
a  distinct  fascina- 
tion for  them.  The 
call  of  a  sporting 
extra    would  send 
any  one  of  the  three 
flying  down  the  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  get  a 
c()|)y. 

•At  last  luck  changed, 
and  Flittermouse  won  a 
race  and  a  modest  purse. 
Mary  fluttered  the  chc(|ue 
jubilantly  before  her  two 
friends. 

"But,  Mary,"  Miss 
Hutchins  said,  with  some 
reproach,  "  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  sell  the 
horse." 

Mary  set  her  little  jaw. 
"  Not  yet,"  she  said;  "I'm 
not  square  with  Oxic  yet. 
lie  wouldn't  touch  a  penny  of  the  money  if  I 
sold  Flittermouse,  but  this  way  he  has  to 
take  his  share." 

She  wrote  occasional  businesslike  notes  to 
Oxenford,  always  with  reference  to  Flitter- 
mouse. Oxcnford's  replijs  were  not  always 
so  businesslike,  and  he  sometimes  wandered 
from  the  subject  of  Flittermouse.  He  wanted 
to  know  how  Mary  was,  and  what  she  was 
doing,  and  whether  she  was  not  working  too 
hard.    She  was  not  to  let  those  ungrateful 


little  beggars  wear  her  out.  To  Mary's  mind, 
the  truth  would  have  been  a  bid  for  Oxi  n- 
ford's  sympathy,  so  she  told  him  very  little 
about  herself. 

.Asa  matter  of  fact,  she  had  thrown  herself 
into  her  work  with  the  doggctl  enthusiasm 
characteristic  of  her.  She  grew  big-eytd  and 
thin,  and  the  "ungrateful  little  beggars'  got 
on  her  nerves.  Also,  after  the  manner  of  the 
youthful  modern  school-mistress,  she  attended 
various  courses  of  lectures,  and  look  endless 
notes.  'I'he  little  tin  gods  who  were  her 
>u[>eriors  j>raised  her  devotion,  and  in  the 
n:iildle  of  the  winter  she  broke  down. 

The  little  kindergartner  came  home 
ill  the  winter  dusk,  aiul  hlundertd 
about  the  sitting-room 
f e  e  I  i  n  g  f o  r  matches. 
Presently  she  stumbled 
over  an  inert  bunch  by 
the  fireplace.  Terrified, 
she  hurried  to  light  the 
gas.  Mary  sat  up,  with 
a  cut  on  her  forehead. 

"I  fell,"  she  said, 
apologetically.  "  Things 
began  to  go  round.  iNly 
eyes  are  all  wrong." 

"Here's   Helen!  ' 
The  little  kindergartner 
breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  the  latch-key 
rattled    in    the  door. 
Miss  Hutchins  was 
their     tower  of 
strength, 
'     "  Sec  a  specialist," 
was  Helen's  dictum. 
"Fll    get    off  to- 
morrow   and  take 
you  to  the  big  man 
who   treated  my 
eyes." 

"It's  all  non- 
sense," muttered 
.Mary  defiantly. 
"  The   big   man    will    say    it's  nothing." 

Hul,  sadly  enough,  the  big  man  was  final 
and  inexorable.  \o  more  work  for  the 
much-abused  eyes.  Some  time  in  a  darkened 
room,  and  then  an  operation.    After  that — 

perhaps   Mary  came  home  white  and 

pitiful. 

That  night's  post  brought  a  letter  from 
Oxenford. 

"  Read  it  to  me,  will  you,  Dicksie  ?  "  Mary 
said  to  the  little  kindergartner,  for  her  eyes 


She  Ml  for  in  hour  staring  ai  the  wall.    Between  her  and 
her  father  Oxie  had  been  well  robbed. 
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were  lutul.i^iil.  ••And  I  shall  have  to  get 
you  to  answer  it,  too,  if  you  will  ?  It's  only 
business." 

But  the  little  kintlcrgartncr  hcsiiatt  d  ()\(  r 
tlie  last  paragraph,  which  was  not  strictly 
businesslike. 

"Are  you  all  right,  Mary?"  Oxenford 
wrote.  "  You  don't  say  atiytliinu  af*out  your- 
self, i  was  a  fool  to  coiik-  uvct  iiere.  But 
if  you  want  me,  yotiVe  only  got  to  say  the 
word.    You  know  that." 

"  Never  mind  that  part,"  Mury  cut  in. 
"Juat  write  a  few  lines  for  me."  Tlie 
little  kindergartner  scribbled  ol>edient1y  to 
dictation. 

'*  Is  that  all  ?  "  she  asked  rather  wistfully. 
She  had  liked  Oxenford's  letter,  and  she  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  brief  reply  Mary  had 

dictated. 

Mary  laughed  sharply.  "  Perhaps  you 
think  I  ought  to  write  the  truth,  Dicksie. 

Something  like  this  :  *  Dear  O.xie,  I'm  tired 
out,  and  half  blind,  and  I  want  you.  Even 
if  you're  only  sorry  for  me,  I  want  you  just 
the  same  ' — you're  not  a  good  sport,  Dicksie, 
or  yoii  wouldn't  advise  it.  His  address  is  in 
that  little  red  book.'* 

**  I'm  writing  it."  And  abandoning  once 
for  all  the  r61e  of  an  eminently  truthful  and 
selt'-ric;hte(nis  little  kindergartner,  .^he  deliber- 
ately wrote  a  few  lines  across  the  fool  of 
Mary's  letter. 

Dear  Mh.  OxKNKokit.  .Mary  will  iicvci  forjjive 
me  for  writing  thi$,  but  I  can't  help  it.  She's  ill, 
and  her  e7es  are  all  wton^;,  nnd  I  think  she  woald 
li'rxc  to  sec  you,  but  she  will  not  let  you  know. 

And  ^iiininii  her  trinv  hastily,  she  bundled 
the  letter  into  its  envelope. 

"All  right.  Post  it  for  me,"  said  Mary, 
wearily. 

And  so  the  news  came  to  Oxenford, 
who  swore  over  it  in  mingled  pain  and 
tenderness.  "  Stubborn  little  brute ! "  he  said, 
but  with  admiration  rather  than  censure. 
"I've  got  to  gel  out  of  this.  But  that 
squareness  for  which  Mary  loved  him  kept 
him  chafing  there  in  France  until  his  afiairs 
were  fntrlv  settled.  Meantime  his  intentions 
g(jt  abtuad. 

Mary,  putting  out  her  hand  one  morning  at 
hr.'nkfa>r.  felt  the  familiar  slippery  surface  of 
her  l-'rencti  turf  paper,  ^he  sighed,  and 
pushed  it  from  her. 

"  Want  to  hear  the  news  ?  "  a^ked  the  little 
kindergartner.  She  loathetl  the  sheet  \nth 
all  her  Puritanical  little  soul.  To  read  aloud 
the  contaminating  columns  of  its  sporting 


notes  re(|uired,  on  her  part,  the  extreme  of 
devotion,  but  she  plunged  in  gallantly  with- 
out hesitation. 

Oh  !  "  six  said,  in  a  surprised  voice,  and 
stopped  lull t  way  down  a  column.  She  was 
not  lacking  m  a  certain  delicate  malice. 

"  Go,  on,"  snapped  Mar>'. 

The  few  paragraphs  were  to  the  elTect 
that  Mr.  James  Oxenford,  the  well-known 
English  turfitian,  was  about  to  sell  out  his 
French  stable,  and  return  to  England.  It 
went  on  to  elaborate  some  slurs  at  his 
expense. 

"Of  course  it  isn't  true,"  said  Mi^s 
Hutchins,  soothingly,  for  Mary  was  in  a 
white  rage  before  the  finish. 

"True!"  said  Mary.  "True!"  And 
she  laughed.  "  You  don't  know  Oxie. 
ICxcept  Colon  1 1  1  rayne.  he'^  the  best  sport 
1  ever  knew.    Go  on,  Dicksie." 

Dicksie  finished  the  article.  It  closed 
with  a  statement  that  Mr.  Oxenford's  retire- 
ment was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  crippled  by  recent  heavy  losses. 

Mary  plucked  off  her  bandage  and  blinked 
at  them  like  an  invalid  kitten. 

**  Well, "  she  said,  "  I'm  going  to  write 
one  letter  before  I  go  blind."  And  she 
started  rather  uncertainly  for  the  sitting- 
room,  in  spite  of  a  thunder-gust  of  protest 

1)i;ar  Oxie  (»hc  wrote) : 

They  say  you're  a  heavy  iuscr.  I  wish  ynu 
hadn't  gone  over  there.  1  haven't  toached  the 
"<)u<?ntin"  money,  and  I  want  you  to  do  some- 

iliiiii;  f  .r  me.  I  want  v  I'i  to  lake  it,  for  it  rf.ilU' 
never  was  mine  Vou  know  that  I  owe  it  to  you. 
J  leasts  fikatt,  Oxie,  don't  send  this  cheque  Iwrk  to 
me.  Nours.  Makv. 

How  dart  those  [Kopic  -ay  such  thiiig.s  about  you  ! 

Oxenford  started  homewards  the  day  after 

he  got  that  letter.  He  smiled  his  (juiet  smile 
over  the  villainous  pink  clipping,  i  he  old 
racing  gossips  had  done  a  big  thing  for  him 
when  they  printed  those  vicious  paragraphs. 
It  had  been  a  mischievous  lie,  y*  t  'it  ou<  .t 
them  something,  since  through  it  .Mar)  had 
come  to  write  that  letter.  Plucky  little  pal  ! 
N'  t  a  word  about  going  blind,  either.  He 
lidd  been  going  back,  but  without  definite 
hope,  merely  to  be  of  service  to  her  if  he 
could,  but  now  France  couldn't  hold  him 
another  day.  .Somehow  he  kru  u  tli.i*  she 
cared.  "  Bonny  little  pal,  who  wouldn't  L-t 
them  blackguard  me  !  " 

Oxenford  reached  London  on  the  day 
when  Flitternuuise  was  to  have  his  t  y  I<ir 
the  Greenwich  Sweep.->takes.  But  Oxciiloid 
was  not  thinking  of  I'littermouse  as  he  made 
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his  way  westward.  When  he  reached  the 
landing  outside  Mary's  room  he  almost  fell 
over  Miss  Hutchins.  She  was  talking,  in  a 
low  tone  to  an  old  man  of  a  distinctly  sporting 
type.  Oxenl'ord  recognised  Con  Dalaney, 
who  had  hi  en  Honest  John's  driver  for  years. 

"  Hello,  Con,"  he  said  heartily.  "Come 
to  see  Miss  Mary?" 

*'  Ves,  sir.  That  is,  I  have  to  tell  her — " 
Con  stammered  with  such  trouble  in  his  face 
that  Miss  Hutchins  hastened  to  explain. 

"  It's  that  wretched  Flittermouse, "  she 
said,  indignantly.  "  They  say  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  him,  and  he  can't  race." 

Oxenford  remembered  and  understood. 
"That  foot  of  his  again?"  Old  Con  nodded. 
"  Too  bad,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  Vou 
needn't  wait,  Con  ;  I'll  tell  Miss  Mar)'." 

Old  Con  hesitated.  He  knew  very  little 
outside  of  horses,  but  he  was  devoted  to 
Mary,  and  somehow  the  idea  wa.s  fi.xed  in 
his  old  head  that  Miss  Mary  was  worrying 
over  what  she  owed  Mr.  0.\enford.  Con 
knew  something  of  Honest  John's  affairs. 

"  .Mr.  Oxenford,"  he  muttered.  Oxenford 
turned  on  him,  and  under  his  surprised  look 
(!on  found  his  words  with  difficulty.  "  Vou 
won't  push  Miss  Mary  for  the  money,"  he 
said.    "The  horse  ain't  done  yet,  sir." 

You  old  fool  !  "  said  Oxenford,  but  not 
unkindly.  "Get  out  ! "  and  waited  for  Miss 
Hutchins  to  lead  the  way  into  the  room. 

Hut  that  young  woman  faced  him  desper- 
ately, her  face  almost  tragic  under  the  tiny 
jet  of  gas  that  flickered  tm  the  stairway. 

"  I  don't  believe  she'll  see  you,  Mr. 
Oxenford." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Oxenford.  "  I  )id 
she  lind  out  .Miss  .Murray  wrote  to  me?" 

"  Ves,"  Miss  Hutchins  admitted,  some- 
what startled  by  the  pre.setice  of  this  big, 
'|uiet  horseman.  "  Dicksie's  curate  made 
her  tell  .Mary  kist  night." 

Oxenford  did  not  curse  Dicksie's  curate, 
but  his  expression  spoke  for  him.  There 
were  tears  in  Miss  Hutchins'  dark  eyes. 

"  If  Flittermouse  wins  this  race,  she  s;iys 
she  is  going  to  take  the  money  and  go  off 
somewhere.  She  never  wants  to  see  any  of 
us  again." 

"  How  about  me  ? "  asked  Oxenford, 
not  sorry  that  Flittermouse  had  a  bad  foot. 

"  She  .says  she  can  never  face  you  again. 
She  doesn't  want  you  to  think  she'N  a 
whiiTi|)ering  little  blind  beggar." 

Oxenford  did  not  smile  at  that,  tor  lu: 
could  imagine  Mary's  misery. 

Nil.  56.— V«>i-.  X.  7 


"  But  I've  got  to  see  her,  you  know,"  he 
said,  frowning.     "Tell  her  it's  Con." 

And  Miss  Hutchins  did,  regardless  of  the 
clamour  of  a  Presbyterian  conscience. 
Presently  Oxenford,  waiting  in  the  little 
sitting  room,  heard  Mary  moving  through 
the  hall.  .She  came  very  slowly,  and  Oxen- 
ford had  time  to  think  of  what  he  intended 
to  say.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that 
she  was  feeling  her  way  until  she  entered,  and 
then  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  bandaged. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said.  "  Well,  Con  ?  "  And 
because  there  was  an  oppressive  silence, 
Oxenford  could  see  her  shrink  in  expectation 
of  something  unpleasant  to  c*)me,  and  longed 
to  simplify  matters  by  taking  her  in  his  arms, 
and  telling  her  a  few  plain  truths.  \'et 
little  and  half-blind  and  hard  up,  Mary  was 
Mary,  and  had  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
She  felt  her  way  quite  close  to  him  and 
gripped  his  coat  sleeve. 


At  his  voL'c  M.ry  f;re«'  Held.    Then  she  reached  up  and 

ran  her  small  lingers  across  his  face.  "Oh,  ll's  you.Oxi:," 
she  said. 
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"  Don't  tell  me  he  lost,  Con,"  she  said. 

"No^"  muttered  Oxenlord.  "No,  but  he 
can't  run." 

At  his  voice  Mary  grew  rigid  for  a  moment. 
Then  .she  reached  up  very  dehberately  and 
ran  her  small  fingers  across  his  fiice. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  Oxie,"  she  cried,  and  raised 
her  hands  to  her  eyes  as  if  to  push  up 
the  bandage.  But  Oxenfofd  caught  her 
wrist. 

"Dont  do  that,"  he  said  in  alarm. 

"  You'll  hurt  your  eyes." 

'*  I  want  to  look  at  you,  Oxie,"  Mary  said 
simply. 

"  What  !  "  said  Oxenford.  "  Then  what 
do  you  tell  your  friends  to  keep  me  out  for  ? 
I'm  afraid  you  must  believe  some  of  those 
lies  about  me  after  all." 

"  Oxic-  !  "  cried  Mary,  her  face  quivering, 
"  you  know  I'd  never  believe  anything 
about  TOtt  tiiat  wasn't  kind  and  square  and 
all  right.    You  know  it." 

"  Vou  must  have  believed  some  of  it," 
Oxenford  persisted,  "  or  you  wouldn't  have 
sent  me  the  cheque.  Did  you  think  I'd 
take  it  ?  " 

*'  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't,"  .Mary  said, 
smiling  feintly. 

"Well,  you  were  right  there,"  Oxenford 
returned  deliberately.  "  If  you  cared  any- 
thing about  me,  I  might  have  taken  it." 

"  I  do  care,  Oxie,"  Mary  protested.  "  I 
do  care." 

Oh,  that  way,"  scoffed  Oxenford.  "  A 
lot  of  good  that  does  me  ! " 

"  Oxie,"  said  Mary  suddenly,  "  if  I  loved 
you,  would  you  take  tliat  money  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Oxenford  with  an  eflbrt.  He 
found  it  hard  to  be  square  just  then. 
"Because  I  don't  nerd  it,  Mary." 

"  Then  you  never  lost  anything  ?  "  Mary 
demanded,  her  face  hardening. 

"Not  enough  to  count,"  Oxenford  ad- 
mitted. 

Mary  turned  on  him  like  a  little  cat.  "  1 
wish  you  had,"  she  flung  at  him  savagely. 
"  I  wish  something  would  happen  to  you. 
But  you're  so  beastly  lucky."  This  was 
enigmatic,  but  Oxenford  began  to  see  things 
clearer. 


"  I  don't  see  how  you  make  that  out,"  he 
said  slowly.  "I  may  be  lucky  with  money 
and  horses,  but  how  about  the  rest  of  it? 
You  know  that  little  pal  I  used  to  have? 
I  thought  sometime  I  could  get  her  to  care 
for  me,  but  it's  no  good.  She's  gone  back 
on  me." 

"  She  hasn't  !  "  Mary  said  fiercely.  "  She 
ha:>n't.  If  they'd  let  her  alone  she'd  have 
asked  you  to  come  back  herselC  But  she 
was  afniid  if  she  asked  you  now,  you'd  come 
out  of  pity." 

"  Pity  !  oh  rot,"  said  Oxenford,  bruully. 
"  That  girl  had  more  sense  than  you,  Mary. 
She  knew  I  loved  you." 

Mary  wavered  where  she  stood. 

"Oxie,"  she  said,  and  a  great  fear  grew 
on  her  face,  "suppose  that  pal  of  yours 
goes  blind  ?  " 

"  She  won't,"  said  0.\enford.  "  I  won  i 
let  her." 

But  Mary  went  on  : 

"  She  was  afraid  of  that   And  she  wanted 

to  be  square  with  you  before — before  " 

She  found  it  impossible  to  finish  that 
sentence.  "If  Flittermouse  had  won, 
Oxie  " 

"Oh,  hang  Flittermouse ! "  growled  Oxen- 
ford. "  I'm  sick  of  horses.  I  love  you,  and 
all  you  talk  about  is  getting  square  with  me. 
You  don't  seem  to  understand,  Mary.  I've 
lo^Hsd  you  for  years,  and  I'm  going  to  marry 
jrou,  Flittermouse  or  no  Flittermouse  !  " 

Mary  freed  her  eyes  with  one  desperate 
gesture. 

"  Oxie,"  she  said,  staring  at  him,  "  you're 
sorry  for  me  I " 

"  Sorry  for  you  ?  "  Oxenford  repeated. 
"  Sorry  for  you  ?  No,  I'm  not  sorry  for  you. 
I  think  you're  a  regular  little  brute,  Mary." 

.Mary  put  out  her  hands  to  him  with  a 
laugh  that  was  tremulously  near  tears. 

"  Oh,  don't,  Oxie,"  she  siiid,  "  don't !  I 
thought  it  was  just  like  you  to  marry  me 
because  I  was  such  an  unlucky  httlc  girl. 
And  I  didn't  want  that,  because  I  cared  so 
much." 

O.xcnford  swept  her  into  his  arms. 
"  I  know,"  he  said,  and  held  her  dose. 
"  My  bonny  little  pal ! " 


THE 


END. 
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A  melee,  showing  ihe  varieiv  of  sirokes  (hut  may  be  made  from  a  motor  car. 
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MOTOR  POLO. 


A   FAST  AND   FURIOUS   GAME,   RENDERED   MORE   EXCITING   BY   THE   USE  OF 
AUTOMOBILES   IN   THE    PLACE   OF  PONIES. 


MOTOR  POLO  is  the  newest  twentieth 
century  game.  Nimhic  little  racing 
motor  cars  replace  the  trained  pony  on  the 
polo  field,  and  this  already  fast  and  furious 
game  is  being  transformed  into  a  \et  more 
exciting  sp>ort.  In  motor  pf)lo  an  entirt*l\  new 
sensation  may  l>c  experienced  which  will  pro- 
vide excitement  to  the  most  satiated  nerves. 

So  sfM)n  as  it  became  known  that  the 
automobile  offered  an  attractive  substitute 
for  the  polo  pony,  the  new  twentieth  century 
game  rapidly  grew  in  favour.  The  first  ex- 
hibition of  the  possibilities  of  the  mechanical 
steeds  was  given  by  .\lr.  Joshua  Crane,  jun., 
a  well-known  American  millionaire  and 
athlete,  on  a  fashionable  American  Polo 
Club's  field.  This  gentleman  is  a  skilful 
polo  player,  and  an  expert  chauflfeiir — two 
most  essential  (jualilies. 

The  first  regular  game  of  auto-polo, 
recently  played  near  New  \'<»rk  City, 
attracted  a  great  crowd  of  both  automobile 
and  polo  enthusiasts.  The  players,  more- 
over, were  not  only  adepts  with  the  polo 
mallet,  but  were  equally  skilled  in  handling 
automobiles.  The  mounts  used  were  nimble 
little  machines  of  comparatively  light  weight. 

The  game  was  commenced  in  the  conven- 
tional manner  by  "throwing  the  ball  in  "near 
the  middle  of  the  field.  The  teams  lined  up 
in  the  regular  p{»lo  formations  in  mid  field. 
The  players  grasped  their  mallets  firmly  and 
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awaited  the  signal.  The  referee,  with  his 
machine  headed  directly  down  the  field, 
threw  the  ball  in  over  the  back  of  his  car 
and  instantly  dashed  away  at  full  speed. 
He  was  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  players 
by  the  time  they  had  rushed  in  a  whirling 
mass  on  the  ball.  The  ball  was  in  play  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell.  The  auto- 
mobiles came  across  the  field  at  full  speed, 
only  stopping  when  almost  on  top  of  the 
ball.  The  players  rose  from  (heir  seats  and 
leaned  right  over  the  front  of  the  cars  to 
strike.  There  was  a  clatter  of  mallets,  and 
an  instant  later  the  ball  went  spinning  down 
the  field  on  a  long  drive. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant  for  the 
machines  to  wheel  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  and  dash  down  the  smooth  polo 
field  in  an  irregular  line.  It  was  clear  that 
the  cars  gave  almost  as  much  opportunity 
for  jockeying  in  such  a  race  as  horses. 
On  reaching  the  ball  one  man  ran  directly 
over  it  and  then  leaning  back  gave  it  a  sharp 
stroke  to  the  side  without  changing  the 
Ix>sition  of  his  machine.  It  would  have 
been  practically  impossible  to  have  made 
such  a  shot  from  horseback.  The  entire 
crowd  of  pulling,  whirring  machines  wheeled 
quickly  to  the  side  and  again  dashed  off  at 
breakneck  speed  after  the  ball. 

It  would  be  difticult  to  picture  a  scene 
more  full  of  action  and  colour.    The  players 
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leaned  eagerly  forward  as  the  machines 
darted  to  and  fro  with  bewildering  speed. 
The  game  was  several  times  halted,  but  the 
delays  were  trifling  compared  with  those 
common  to  an  ordinary  polo  match.  At 
a  critical  moment  one  machine  balked 
suddenly,  but  investigation  showed  that  it 
had  merely  run  out  of  water.  There  were 
several  sharp  mix-ups  when  the  machines 
came  together  with  a  crash,  the  impact 
being  heard  all  over  the  field.  But  beyond 
a  few  scratches  and  dents  the  mechanical 
steeds  were,  apparently,  none  the  worse  for 
the  encounter. 

There  is  less  danger  in  being  thrown  from 
an  automobile  than  from  the  back  of  a  polo 
pony.  In  suddenly  stopping  one  rider  lost 
his  balance  and  was  dashed  headfirst  over 
the  wind  breaker  of  his  machine.  Another 
car  which  was  bearing  down  upon  him 
rapidly  was  stopped  just  in  time.  The  fallen 
player's  own  machine  passed  harmlessly  over 
him.  Although  the  game  played  with  auto 
mobiles  is  much  faster,  it  is  apparently  less 
wearing  upon  the  players  than  ordinary  polo. 
It  is  naturally  much  easier  to  sit  on  a  com- 
fortable upholstered  seal  than  to  ride  a 
spirited  horse.  This,  again,  is  an  advantage, 
since  it  leaves  the  player  fresher  and  with 
more  energy  for  making  shots,  which  arc,  of 
course,  the  real  business  of  the  game.  One 
can  scarcely  picture  a  more  spirited  sight 
than  that  of  the  long  file  of  automobile  polo 
steeds  dashing  across  the  closely  cropped 
field,  the  players  half  rising  from  their  seats 


as  though  to  urge  their  steeds  to  faster  pace, 
and  with  the  ball  sailing  on  merrily  ahead. 

This  game  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  the  motor-cars  possess  great  and 
unrivalled  advantages  over  the  familiar  polo 
pony.  The  automobile  seat  places  the  player 
nearer  the  ground  than  does  the  smallest  polo 
pony.  It  is  easy  to  regulate  the  height  of 
the  auto's  seat,  while  the  height  of  a  polo 
pony  remains  a  fixed  quantity.  In  being 
nearer  to  the  ground  the  player  can  reach 
further  and  deal  more  eflective  blows. 

The  automobile  mount  also  offers  much 
greater  opportunity  for  delivering  both  front 
and  back  strokes.  The  old-fashioned  player 
is  obliged  to  twitch  his  pony's  head  to  one 
side  or  the  other  and  lean  far  forward  to  get 
at  the  ball.  The  same  stroke  may  be  made 
from  a  motor-car  without  rising  from  the 
seat  or  for  a  moment  losing  control  of  the 
.  machine.  A  polo  player  mounted  upon  the 
most  agile  pony,  again,  must  manoeuvre  his 
steed  for  a  second  or  so  at  least,  in  order  to 
get  a  clear  way  for  his  back  stroke.  It  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  lean  over  the  l>ack  seat 
of  a  motor-carriage  and  swing  the  mallet  for 
a  full  side  stroke. 

The  automobile  has  the  advantage  of  being 
under  more  instant  control  than  the  most 
carefully  trained  and  alert  polo  pony.  It 
may  be  started  or  stopped  more  quickly,  and 
is  far  more  nimble  in  making  sharp  turns. 
The  speed  attained  is  also  far  greater  than  is 
possible  with  any  pony,  and  the  game  is 
therefore  rendered  faster  and  more  exciting. 


When  the  car  is  stopped  suddenly,  the  player  sotneiimes  loses  his  balance,  and  is  thrown  headfirst  out  of 

the  vchiele. 
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FACTS  AND   FIGURES  ABOUT   SOME   ENGLISH    RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


"I ''HE  many->t<icd  character  of  ('hristianiiy 
is  strongly  indicated  l)y  the  numerous 
divisions  at  present  existing  in  Christendom, 
and  this  is  perliaps  some  small  recompense 
for  the  weakness  and  lessening  of  missionary 
efticiency  that  necessarily  results  from  tlivision. 

It  has  heen  s;iid  that  the  Christian  religi«in 
j>ropaj'ates  itself  by  fission,  or  division  from 


announce  that  there  are  upwards  of  two 
hundred  creeds  and  denonunations  having 
rej4i>tered  places  of  worship  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Many  of  these  so-called  sects 
consist  of  but  one  congregali»>n,  meeting  in  a 
tiny  room.  In  some  iase>  the  distinction  is 
merely  due  to  the  eccentric  description  given 
by  the  leader  ol  a  nMssion.    rem[)erance  and 


the  parent  stem  ;  and  while  such  a  statement     iKjnefit  s(x:ieties, and philanthropiclKHJies, that 


is  a  perversion  »)f  the  real  truth,  it  derives  not  a 
little  supjiort  fron)  many  of  the  phenonu-na 
that  have  marked  mixUrn  religious  histor\. 

We  li\e  in  an  age 
when  authority  is  at  a 
discount.  Children  no 
longer  reverence  their 
parents  as  they  did  in 
days  of  old  :  in  social 
and  political  matters 
each  man  forms  his 
opinions  for  himself: 
in  matters  of  religion, 
private  judgment  and 
liberty  of  thought  ar^ 
regar«.led  as  the  rightful 
heritage  of  every txjdy, 
whether  (|ualitied  to 
form  a  correct  opinion 
or  not.  Whether  this 
is  an  advantage  or  the 
opposite,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  :  we 
simply  record  the  fact. 

Th'"  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  secret  of 
the  multiplicity  of 
motlern  denominations 
or  sects.  Any  man  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
teaching  at  his  own  cluin  h  or  chapel,  feels 
himself  at  liberty  to  promulgate  his  views  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleases,  and  if  he  is 
influential  enough  tf)  secure  a  following,  he 
is  the  |)otential  founder  of  a  new  sect.  The 
(]uestion  at  issue  may  be  a  serious  one,  in 
which  case  he  will  proliably  secure  many 
adhen-nts  :  or  it  may  be  some  trivial  matter 
that  will  die  (Jut  with  its  originator.  It  may 
be  a  valid  (juestion  of  cfmsciencc,  or  it  may 
be  a  mere  [K)int  of  personal  pique. 

To  this  is  due  the  fact  that  the  last  return 
of  the    Registrar  -  General  is   enabled  to 

(  '9; 


Thomas  Mun/er,  a  preacher  of  ALstedt,  who  founded 
the  BapiUt  t>enomination  in  Germany  .soon  aher  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation. 


have  for  some  reason  thought  it  advisable  to 
have  their  premises  registered,  are  all  included 
in  diis  marvellous  collection  of  ".sects." 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 
instead  of  over  two 
hundred,  there  are  only 
alx)Ul  twenty  hand  fide 
I'rotestant  sects  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This, 
of  course,  leaves  out  of 
the  reckoning  the 
.\nglican,  Roman,  and 
(ireek  Churches.  . 

The  palm  for  anti- 
i|uity  amongst  the 
I'rotestant  sects  must 
proliably  be  awarded 
to  the  Haptists,  who 
claim  to  date  from  the 
da\s  of  the  Apostles — 
not  to  mention  .'^t.  John 
the  Haplist.  Hut  this 
claim  needs  to  be  taken 
with  considerable 
caution.  The  distinc- 
tive practice  of  the 
Haptists  —  that  of 
baptism  by  immersion 
confession  of  faith  — 
undoubtedly  prevailed  in  apostolic  days, 
tlunigh  it  does  not  neces'-arily  follow  that 
the  baptism  of  infants  was  excluded. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  days  <  f 
Tertullian — wluj  died  about  230 — time 
were  Christians  who  held  views  more  or  le.ss 
identical  with  those  of  the  nitMlem  Haptists, 
antl  from  time  to  time  thi«iughout  the  middle 
ages  the  existence  of  such  opinions  can  he 
traced,  but  no  such  thing  as  a  society  or 
cfmgregation  of  Haptists  seems  to  have 
existed  until  about  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 
•  I 
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The  Baptist  denomination  had  its  origin  in 
a  movement  that  sprang  up  in  Germany  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
when  Thomas  Miin/er,  a  preacher  in  Alstedt, 
in  Thuringia,  adopted  what  became  known 
as  Anabaptist  views  —  the  name  signifying 
one  who  baptised  aj^ain.  He  soon  gathered 
around  him  a  considerable  number  of 
adherents,  and  his  opinions  spread  somewhat 
widely. 

I^eaving  Alstedt,  he  removed  to  Waldshut, 
on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  which  for  some 
time  continued  to  be  the  head(|uarters  of  the 
new  movement.  Anabaptist  views  soon 
spread  through  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands, 
and  parts  of  Germany,  and  those  who  held 
them  were  subjected  to  the  severest  |)ersecu- 
tions,  largely  on  account  of  the  advanced 
Socialistic  atti- 
tude adopted 
by  man  y  o 
them,  which 
culminated  in 
Franconia  in 
the  outbreak 
known  as  the 
Peasants'  War 
of  1 525,  during 
the  course  of 
which  .\Iiin/er 
was  captured 
and  killed, 
being  one  of  the 
very  few  foun- 
dersof  religious 
sects  who  have 
met  death  in 
connection  with 
the  battle-field. 


The  oldot  Nonconformist  Chapel  i 
in  Wiltshire,  and 


After  his  death  the  sect  continued  to  grow, 
but  unhappily  became  identified  with  extreme 
forms  of  religious  and  fjolitical  fanaticism. 
In  1532,  a  iKxly  of  Anabaptists,  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Mathiesen,  a  baker  of 
Haarlem,  and  John  Rockhold,  a  tailor  of 
Leyden,  attacked  and  captured  the  city  of 
Miinster,  where  Mathiesen  proclaimed  himself 
King  of  .Mount  Ziitn  I  He  was  soon  after- 
wards killed  in  a  sortie  against  the  Bishop  of 
Miinster's  troops,  and  his  colleague  was 
executed  when  the  Bishop  re-occupied  the 
city. 

About  the  same  time  the  movement  seems 
to  have  spread  to  England,  for  in  1535  ten 
Dutch  Anabaptists  were  executed  in  this 
country, and  in  the  following  year  ^^enry  VHI. 
issued  a  proclamation  against  them.  Two 


years  later  seven  followers  of  the  new 
doctrines  were  burnt  at  Smithfield. 

The  first  Anabaptist  congregation  was 
formed  in  I^)ndon  on  Septemlwr  1 2,  1 633, 
by  r.  number  of  persons  who  seceded  from 
an  Inde[iendent  body,  and  six  years  later  a 
second  congregation  was  reported-  In  1661, 
a  party  of  some  eighty  or  ninety  of  them, 
under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Venner,  a 
wine-cooper,  figured  in  a  riot  which  look 
place  in  connection  with  one  of  their 
meetings.  The  military  were  called  in  to 
restore  order,  when  \'enner  and  his  followers 
drew  their  weapons,  and  seven  soldiers  were 
killed.  For  this,  \'enner  and  sixteen  others 
were  executed. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beginnings 
of  the  Baptist  body  were  characterised  by 

circumstances 
that  do  not 
usually  attend 
the  establish- 
ment of  a 
religion.  It  is, 
however,  neces- 
sary to  distin- 
guish between 
the  conscien- 
tious views  on 
the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testa- 
ment  about 
baptism,  which 
were  of  the 
essence  of  the 
Anabaptist 
p<jsition,  and 
the  political 
fanaticism  of  its 
It  need  hardly  be  added 


n  England.  It  is  at  Hornlngsbam, 
dates  from  1566 


early  adherents 

that  Baptists  at  the  present  day  are  entirely 
free  from  the  extnivagances  of  their  founders, 
and  that  no  more  law-abiding  and  sincerely 
religious  and  philanthropic  people  exist  than 
the  denomination  which  produced  the  world 
famed  preacher,  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  which 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  the 
Protestant  sects  in  (Jreat  Britain  to  send  out 
missionaries  to  the  heathen. 

The  growth  of  the  denomination  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  rei  ent  otTicial 
statistics  show  4,01  2  chapels,  2,030  mini>ters, 
and  372,9t>tS  members  in  the  British  Isles. 

Independency  —  now  niore  commonly 
known  as  Congregationalism — came  into 
existence  about  the  reign  of  (^)ueen  Elizabeth, 
as  a  development  of  the  Puritan  movement. 
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It  can  hardly  be  s;iid  to  have  been  founded 
by  any  one  man,  though  Kcthert  Browne 
(1550-1631)  was  the  first  t«>  publirly 
advocate  Independetil 
principles.  He  was  a 
man  of  university 
training,  and  had  l)een 
a  schfKilniaster  bef<»re 
he  devoted  himself  to 
itinerant  preachinji 
and  agitating  against 
those  features  of  the 
Church  that  were  (lis 
tasteful  tothe  I'uritans. 

He  maintained  that 
every  congregation  ol 
believing  Christians 
constituted  a  compkl . 
church,  with  full  power 
of  self  government --- 
independently  of 
bishops,  synods, or  any 
other  external  inter- 
ference. In  this  way 
the  name  of  the  new 
sect  originated. 

H  row  lie  gathered 
round  hin;  many  adherents,  some  of  whom 
were  a  doubtful  gain,  for  his  system  appealed 
with  peculiar  force  to  malcontents  who  were 
restless  of  e<introl  hyauthorit)  .  The  Hrownists 
— as  they  were  at  Inst  called — increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1 5«>3  there  were  stated  to  be 

20.000  of 
t  h  e  m  i  n 
K  n  g  I  a  n  d 
alone,  and 
an  Act  of 
Parliament 
was  jjassed 
against 
them.  As  a 
result,  many 
of  them  ac- 
com  |>anied 
Browne  t<» 
the  Conti- 
*  nent.  where 

cong  rega- 

Alcxander  Kilhtm.  who  hcadcJ  the  first    tioils  WerccS- 
body  of  secessionists  from  the  Weslcvan    tahlished  at 
Connexion,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the     4       .  i 
Rev. John  Wesley.  Amsterdam, 

Rotterdam, 

Ix-yden,  and  other  places.  A  minister  at 
Ix-yden,  named  k(tl>iiiMin,  who  had  formerly 
presided  over  a  small  meeting  at  (lains- 
borough,   now    won   great    inlUience  and 


John  Wci^ley.  who,  with  his  brother  Charles,  founded  the 
Weslevan  Methodist  Connexion. 


modified  some  of  the  more  extravagant 
features  introduced  by  Browne,  and  for  this 
reason   he  has  sometimes   lx,-en  regarded 

as  the  true  founder 
of  the  body. 

In  1606  or  1616, 
Henry  Jacob,  one  of 
the  exiles,  returned  to 
England  and  estal)- 
lished  an  Independent 
meeting  in  ."^outhwark, 
having  first  defined 
his  jMisition  in  a  peti- 
tion to  King  James. 
As  the  new  btjdy  was 
non-political,  and  free 
from  the  extravagances 
of  the  Anabaptists,  it 
was  left  in  compara- 
tive peace,  and  grew 
steadily. 

Browne  had  now 
returned  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  subse- 
quently bet  amc  rector 
of  a  parish  in  North- 
amptonshire. He  seems 
to  have  spent  a  turbulent  time  there,  for  he 
was  a  headstrong,  passionate  man,  and  finally 
ended  his  days  in  gaol  as  the  outcome  of  a 
violent  assault  on  one  of  his  neighbours. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  under  the 
protection  of 
Cr(»mwell,  who 
was  one  of 
their  adherents, 
the  Indepen- 
dents became 
the  most 
powerful  re- 
ligious body  in 
England,  and 
numbers  of 
their  ministers 
were  placetl  in 
churches  and 
rectories  whose 
lawful  occu- 
pants had  been 
expelled  for 
refusing  to  dis- 
continue the 
I'rayer  Book 
services  that  they  had  solemnly  pr(»mised  at 
their  ordination  to  maintain.  The  intruders, 
to  the  number  of  2,000,  were  expelled  at 
the  Restoration  by  the  At:t  of  Uniformity 


VC'illiam  O'Bryin,  a  preacher  in 
Cornwall,  who  oriKinited  another 
off-shoot  of  Weslcyanism— the  Bible 
Christians  owing  to  a  rupture  with 
the  Conference. 
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of  1662,  and  many  of  the  ff^rmer  clergy 
who  survived  were  restored  to  their  livings. 

l  lie  Conventicle  Acts  of  1663  and  1670 
pressed  hard  on  the  Independents,  who 
displayed  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
under  the  most  difficult  and'  dangerous 
circumstances.  John  Bunyan,  author  of  The 
Pilj^rini's  Progress — though  he  held  Ana- 
baptist views — was  at  this  time  minister  of 
the  Bedford  Meeting,  and  twice  endured 
terms  of  imprisonment  for  conscience  sake. 

Toleration  was  granted  in  i68y,  and  the 
new  sect  flourished  considerably  through  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  the  period  was 
one  of  pretty  general 
religious  apathy  and 
stagnation.  The  Con- 
gregational Union  of 
England  and  Wales 
was  founded  in  1833, 
the  new  name  being 
considered  more 
positive  and  better  in- 
dicative of  the  govern- 
ing principles  of  the 
denomination.  At  the 
present  time  Congre- 
gationalism stands 
second  amongst  the 
Protestant  Dissenting 
bodies  of  the  kingdom, 
and  displays  com- 
mendable activity  in 
all  good  works.  In 
the  British  Isles  it 
has  4,873  chapels, 
3, 1 2 1  ministers  and 
436,279  members. 

Next  in  importance 
in  this  country  to  the 
Church  of  England, 
we  must  rank  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist 
('onnexion,  which  still 
retains  much  of  the  s|)irit  of  I  he  great  body 
within  which  it  sprang  into  being. 

Its  founder,  John  Wesley  (i  703-1 791), 
was  a  clergyman  and  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.  '1  here,  in  conjunctit)n 
with  his  brother  Charles,  he  formed  a  little 
society  of  graduates,  who  practised  weekly 
Communion  and  met  freciuenlly  for  devotional 
purposes.  They  rarefully  observed  the  feasts 
and  fasts  of  the  Church  and  kept  a  simple 
rule  of  life,  being  what  wouki  now  be  called 
rather  "  High  Church  "  in  their  principles. 
The  'Varsity  wits  promptly  nicknamed  them 


George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Ai 
the  age  of  22  he  vandercd  aboui  (he  country  in  poverty, 
and  by  his  deep  piety,  sincerity  and  earnestness  obtained 
many  followers. 


'*  Methtnlisls  " — in  allusion  to  the  method  or 
rule  by  which  they  lived,  and  thus  came  into 
being  the  name  by  which  a  large  Noncon- 
formist body  is  now  known. 

John  Wesley  left  Oxford  and  went  to 
Georgia  as  chaplain  to  the  British  colony,  and 
while  there  he  i>assed  through  a  period  of 
spiritual  crisis  ending  in  a  great  accession  of 
inward  peace  and  assurance,  which  he  ever 
afterwards  regarded  as  a  conversion.  This 
led  him  to  adopt  the  view  that  such  a  definite 
crisis  is  necessary  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
every  Christian,  and  that  the  chief  object  of 
the  faithful  minister  should  be  to  bring  it 

about.  This  was  the 
keynote  to  his  subse- 
(juent  career. 

Returning  to 
England  in  1738,  he 
commenced  the  course 
of  evangelistic  labours 
that  was  only  to  end 
with  his  death  fifty 
three  years  later.  He 
soon  found  that  he 
was  not  to  be  left  to 
pursue  his  course 
unhindered.  In  all 
directions  he  found 
the  bishops  opposed 
to  him  and  the  pulpits 
closed  against  him — 
not  on  the  ground  of 
any  definite  unortho- 
doxy  in  his  teaching, 
but  through  fear  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  at  that 
time  was  looked  upon 
as  a  most  dangerous 
thing  in  religion  ! 

Thus  it  came  about 
that  Wesley's  labours 
were  wrought  chiefly 
in  the  open-air,  and  in 
cottages  and  other  secular  buildings.  He 
encouraged  his  converts  to  attend  the  regular 
services  in  their  parish  churches,  and 
especially  to  frcnuent  the  Holy  Communion, 
but  to  assemble  in  societies  for  mutual 
edification  at  such  times  as  would  not  clash 
with  the  Church  services.  Devout  men.  who 
possessed  the  gift  of  speech,  were  encouraged 
to  become  lay-preachers,  but  any  attenjpt  to 
establish  a  separatist  ministry  was  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  s[)irit  of  U'esley,  who  down 
to  the  day  of  his  death  professed  firm 
allegiance  lo  the  (Jhurch  of  England. 
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The  Methodist  Societies  grew  at  an 
amazing  rate  —  the  simple  condition  of 
membership  Ix'ing  "an  earnest  desire  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  " — and  as  they 
were  nearly  everywhere  frowned  upon  by  the 
clergy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  tended 
more  .md  more  to  shake  themselves  loose 
from  the  Church.  During  his  lifetime, 
however,  Wesley's  influence  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  open  rupture,  but  after  his  death 
a  great  change  soon  took  place;  the  preachers 
assumed  all  the  functions 
of  regular  ministers,  public 
services  were  held  during 
Church  hours,  and  little 
by  little  the  remaining 
links  binding  the  Metho- 
dists to  the  Church  were 
snapped,  and  Wesleyan  ism 
became  a  separate 
denominational  lK>dy. 

Since  then,  its  history 
has  been  one  of  steady 
progress,  in  spite  of 
several  secessions  or 
"splits."  The  most  re- 
cently published  statistics 
for  (ireat  Britain  give 
8,534  chapels,  2,238 
ministers,  and  496,710 
members. 

The  first  of  the  seces- 
sions took  place  almost 
immediately  after  John 
Wesley's  death  in  1791. 
For  the  last  few  years  of 


/'A.Vj  hy  ftrmiiSu>M  <y  tht  HtaJ-iuarttrt  if  tht 

Sa^a/iJH  .truly. 

General  Booth,  the  founder  of  the  Sxlvation  Army, 
formerly  a   .Methodist   New  Connexion 


his  life,  he  had,  by  the  "^,^her 

iscif  to  evansclij 
London.  The  SalNaiion  Army  is  now  one  of  the  most 


preacher,  but  resigned  that  position  and  devoted 
per-   jiimself  to  evangcllsiic  work  in  the  Earn  Bnd  of 


very  force   of  his 

SOnality,   and     by    the    remarliabic  religious  organisations  in  the  world. 

feelings  of  loyalty  that 
his  saintly  character  inspired,  held  things 
together  in  spite  of  various  disturbing  in- 
fluences that  were  at  work  beneath  the 
'surface.  But  the  years  that  followed  his 
death  saw  a  great  upheaval. 

Wesley  left  the  governing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Legal  Hundred — a  kind  of 
board  of  trustees,  comjnjsed  entirely  of 
preachers — and  at  first  the  general  body  of 
the  members  had  no  voice  whatever  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  but  simply  had  the 
privilege  of  paying  the  bills.  There  were  two 
parties  among  the  j)eople — Progressives  and 
Conservatives.  The  former  were  for  placing 
njore  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
for  establishing  the  (Connexion  as  a  Ncparate 
sect ;  while  the  latter  upheld  the  authority 


of  the  Legal  Hundred,  and  were  disposed  to 
maintain  as  much  union  with  the  Church  as 
po.ssible. 

The  Progressives  found  an  able  leader  in 
Alexander  Kilham,  who  had  been  accepted 
as  a  preacher  by  John  Wesley  in  1785,  and 
stationed  in  the  Horncastle  Circuit.  A  few 
months  after  the  founder's  death,  Mr.  Kilham 
issued  a  letter  in  defence  of  a  preacher  who  had 
broken  the  rules  of  the  Connexion,  and  for 
this  he  was  censured  by  the  Conference  of  1792. 

'I'hree  years  later  he 
issued  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  The  Progress 
of  Liberty,"  in  which  he 
vigorously  insisted  on  the 
need  for  a  more  demo- 
cratic system  throughout 
the  Connexion,  and  for 
this  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Conference. 

In  the  spring  of  1 797, 
an  old  Baptist  chapel  at 
Leeds  was  purchased  for 
Mr.  Kilham  and  his  sup- 
porters, and    after  one 
more  attempt  to  persuade 
the  (Conference  to  admit 
the  laity  to  a  fair  share 
in  the  administration  of 
the  business  (»f  the  Con- 
nexion' a  little  band  of 
about  sixteen  persons  met 
in  the  newly -purchased 
chapel  and  formally  con- 
.stituted    the  Metliodist 
New  Connexion,  calling 
it    at    first    the  New 
Itinerancy.    'I'he  Rev.  A. 
Kilham    was  appointed 
the  first  secretary.     It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  origin  of  the  New  Connexion  was 
due  to  ecclesiastical  and  not  to  doctrinal 
causes.    Both  bodies  continued  identical  in 
all  points  save  that  of  government. 

In  the  New  Connexion  the  ministers  and 
the  laity  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  Conference. 
To  a  large  extent  Wesleyan  Methoilism  has 
now  ado{)ted  the  very  principles  that  caused 
the  secession,  and  there  is  no  very  weighty 
reason  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
New  Connexion  as  a  separate  body.  Reunion 
has  long  been  in  the  air,  Init  events  move 
very  slowly  in  the  desired  direction. 

'i'he  New  Connexion  has  never  been  a 
very  numerous  body  ;  at  the  present  time  it 
has  in  England  451  chapels,  193  ministers, 
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'^"d  33,510  members.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  lhat  the  Connexion  loses,  through 
removals,  etc.,  the  whole  of  its  membership 
every  ten  y.'ars. 

Primitive  Methodism,  which  at  its  incep- 
tioti  claimed — as  its  name  suggests — to  go 
back  to  the  original  spirit  and  method  of 
Wesley's  movement,  dates  from  i<Sio,  when 
it  arose  in  Staffortlshire  under  the  leadership 
ot  Mr.  Hugh  Hourne. 

This  gentleman  had  been  a  Wesleyan 
l«>c.d  preacher,  but  two  years  previously 
hid  been  removed  from  that  office,  ft)r 
disobedience  to  certain  regulations  laid  down 
by  the  Conference.  He  had  been  conspicuous 
in  organising  camp  meetings  of  the  type  then 
common  in  America,  and  as  these  ojjen-air 
gatherings  were  often  characterised  by  scenes 
of  great  excitement  and  extravagance,  the 
authorities  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  found  it 
necessary  to  take  steps  to  check  their  further 
development. 

Hugh  Bourne  and  those  who  worked  with 
him  would  brook  no  restraint  in  what  thty 
believed  to  be  necessary 
evangelistic  work,  and  so 
they  severed  their  con- 
nection with  the  main 
body.  Possessing  no 
buildings,  they  went  into 
the  highways  and  hedges, 
held  opei.  air  s'ervices, 
and  accepted  accoinnio 
dation  of  the  barest  kind. 
They  were  men  «>f  mar- 
vellous energy  and  self- 
denial,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  achieved 
wonderful  success. 

.\t  the  present  time 
I'rimitive  Methodism  is 
the  largest  r)f  the  off- 
shoots from  Wesleyanism. 
The  latest  published 
statistics  for  the  United 
Kingdom  give  4,314 

chapeLs  1,048  ministers,  njodotlon  for  c^ymen  holding  McihodUi  view* 
and  195,651  niembers. 

The  rise  of  the  Bible  Christians  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  last-named  Connexion. 
Willi.mi  O'Bryan,  a  Wesleyan  local  prcaclur 
in  Cornwall — a  man  filled  with  the  religious 
fervour  iK-<-uliar  to  the  county — broke  through 
the  bounds  laid  down  by  the  NN'csleyan 
Conference  for  the  conduct  of  religious 
meetings,  and,  after  repeated  refusals  to 
conform,  was  expelled  in  181 5. 


S«lina,  LaJy  HuniiiigJon.  (he  nrieinator  of  the 
scci  Known  as  ihc  Counccss  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  orieinally  founded  to  provide  accom 


With  a  few  of  his  friends  he  started 
evangelistic  work  on  lines  that  specially 
appealed  to  the  Cornish  character.  In  a 
word,  it  was  mainly  a  local  adaptation 
of  I'rimitive  Methodism,  though  it  never 
became  connected  with  that  lK>dy.  The 
followers  were  at  first  known  as  Bryanites — 
a  name  which  is  still  popularly  used  in 
Cornwall.  They  are  by  no  means  numerous, 
and  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  latest  statistics  report  793 
cha|)els,  247  ministers,  and  31,7.14  members. 

'I'he  United  .Methodist  Kree  Church  has 
been  formed  by  the  union  and  absorption 
of  various  small  secessions  from  the  Wesleyan 
body  at  one  time  and  another,  and   it  is 
hoped    that   in  the  near  future   the  New 
Connexion  and   the  Bible  Christians  will 
unite   with    it,  thus   forming   one  strong 
Connexion  in  the  place  of  three  compara- 
tively weak  ones,  which  differ  only  in  certain 
small  details  of  government,  none  of  them 
involving  any  vital  principle.    .At  the  present 
time  it  jxissesses  in  the  United  Kingdom 
1,258    chapels,  355 
ministers,   and  74,943 
members. 

Turning  now  to  a 
denomination  of  very 
different  character,  the 
Society  of  Friends  de- 
mands our  notice. 
Under  the  popular,  but 
entirely  misleatling,  name 
of  the  Quakers,  its 
adherents  have  been 
generally  ass(K:iated  with 
eccentric  simplicity  of 
apparel,  including  such 
old-fashioned  items  as 
|X)ke  bonnets  and  shovel 
iiats,  and  with  an  in- 
veterate habit  of  using 
the  pronouns  "thee"  and* 
"  thou,  '  and  entirely 
repudiating  all  titles  of 
secular  or  ecclesiastical 
distinction.  These  little 
peculiarities  are,  however,  now  (|uite  extinct, 
except  among  a  few  of  the  oldest  memlx'rs 
in  «  <)untry  placi-s. 

The  .Society  was  founded  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  cei.Lury  by  George  Fox, 
a  <leeply  pious  man,  who.se  mind  seems  to 
have  been  slightly  turned  l)y  his  extreme 
religious  fervour.  At  the  age  of  twenty-twu 
he  believed  himself  called  to  preach  the 
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Gospel,  and  wandered  alxjut  the  country  in 
a  stale  of  deep  ])<>verty,  and  by  his  evident 
sincerity  and  earnestness  gained  many 
followers. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  his  teaching — 
which  was  distinctly  tinged  with  Quietism — 
was  a  certain  doctrine  of  the  "  inward  light/' 
or  the  individual  inspiration  of  each  believer 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  would  be  to  a  large 
extent  indei)endent  of  external  teaching  or 
guidance.     The  danger  of  such  teaching  was 
obvious,  and  it  soon  showed  itself  in  wild 
extravagances  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
early  Quakers,  in- 
dividuals going  about 
the   country  naked 
or  clad  in  sackcloth. 
A  regular  ministry, 
the  Sacraments,  and 
all  ecclesiastical 
organisation  were 
entirely  rei)udiated, 
and  the  meetings  of 
the  *'  Friends  "  fol- 
lowed no  set  order, 
any  member  taking 
part  as  he  or  she  fell 
led. 

Notwithstanding 
severe  persecution, 
the  new  sect  grew 
rapidly,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  ceased 
to  be  an  iinijoriant 
factor  in  the  religious 
life  of  Great  Britain, 
where  there  are  now 
said  to  be  al>out 
I  7,000  members. 

I.  _  hr^nii  a  frtHt  tn  :hc  Rn^h^iiz  Ctittditn. 

Extravagances  ^^^^^  \T\\xi%,  the   founder   of  the  Caiholic 

marked  only  the  early     Apostolic  Church.     He  was  a  famous  preacher  in  the  Scottish 
davs  of  the  (  )uakers      Presbyterian  body,  but  was  expelled  from  office  on  account  of 
*        ,   "!     his  extraordinary  views  about  the  approach  of  the  Second 
who  soon  settled     Advent,  and  the  reappearance  of  miraculous  gifts  in  the  Church. 


Divisions  soon  took  place  and  have  been 
hapiK-'ning  ever  since,  the  Brethren  being 
more  notable  for  their  readiness  to  divide 
over  trifling  questions  of  doctrine  and 
Biblical  exegesis  than  for  anything  else. 

There  are  meetings  of  Bret4iren  in  most 
towns,  but  these  societies — which  are  usually 
very  small — are  of  the  most  exclusive  type 
and  have  no  real  connection  with  one  another. 
'J'hey  have  no  ministers,  but  they  meet 
weekly  to  "  break  bread,  '  and  as  a  general 
rule  they  believe  in  baptism  by  immersion. 
They  rarely  adopt  a  friendly  attitude  towards 

(,'hristians  of  other 
denominations,  and 
no  statistics  of  their 
numerical  strength 
are  available. 

The  Salvation 
Army  is  now  too  well 
known  in  most  parts 
of  the  world  to  need 
description,  and  yet 
it  only  dates  from 
the  early  sixties, 
when  the  Rev. 
William  BtMjth,  a 
-Methodist  New 
Connexion  minister, 
resigned  his  position 
in  that  body,  and 
devoted  himself  to 
evangelistic  work  in 
East  London. 
Known  successively 
as  the  Kasl  London 
Revival  Society,  the 
Hallelujah  Band,  the 
Christian  Mis.sion, 
and  the  Salvation 
Army,  this  militant 
sect  has  '*  bombarded 
the   devil's  strong- 


down  into  a  highly 
respectable  and  benevolent  body  of  people, 
who  were,  as  a  rule,  singularly  prosperous 
in  worldly  business. 

Resembling  them  in  their  rei)udiatit)n  of 
the  Sacrantents,  the  ministry,  and  ecclesias- 
tical organisiition — but  in  no  other  respect — 
come  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  who  prefer  to 
be  known  simply  as  Christians  or  Brethren. 

They  originated  at  I'lymouth,  about  the 
year  1830,  when  a  number  of  extreme 
Evangelicals  in  the  ("hurch  of  Kngland 
started  independent  meetings  under  the 
leadership  of  a  clergyman  named  Darby. 


holds"  in  every  town 
anil  village  throughout  Creat  liritain,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  United  States,  to  s;iy  nothing 
of  the  Continent  ot  KurojK*,  India  and 
South  Africa. 

Lagerly  adopting  every  device,  however 
outrageous,  that  might  further  its  object  in 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  irreligious,  the 
Salvation  Army  has  succeeded  at  one  time 
or  another  in  making  itself  the  talk  of  the 
day,  and  has  gathered  vast  numbers  of 
adiieretits.  Its  converts  have  displayed  no 
snmll  courage  in  open-air  preaching  an«l 
processions — often  in  the  teeth  of  determined 
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opposition — but  of  late  the  methods  of  the 
Army  huve  grown  more  ([uiet  and  sober. 
There  are  .stated  to  be  over  13,500  "  ofticers  " 
at  the  present  time  rarr)'ing  on  the  work 
of  the  Army  in  twenty  nine  different  langiiag<  s. 

We  next  come  to  the  little  denomination 
which  calls  itself  by  the  sounding  title  of  the 
('atholic  Apostolic  Church — a  name  which 
most  of  us  associate,  not  with  a  small  sect, 
but  with  the  general  l)ody  of  the  faithful. 
The  founder  of  the  denomination  was  the 
Rev.  Edward  Irving,  a  famous  preacher  in 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  body,  who  was 
finally  expelled  from  office  for  atlo])ting 
extraordinary  views  about  the  approach  of  the 
Second  Advent, and  the 
rea[)p-  arance  of  miracu- 
lous gifts  in  the  Church. 

He  was  generally 
considered  to  have 
become  mentally 
unsound,  and  to  the 
dismay  of  his  friends 
he  identified  himself 
with  some  people  who 
claimed  to  possess  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  to 
spi;ak  with  tongues,  and 
the  like.  Soon  after- 
wards he  founded  the 
so-calletl  Cath.dic 
Apostolic  Church, 
better  known  as  tlie 
Irvingile  body,  which 
accepts  most  of  the 
doctrines  believed  by 
orthodox  Christians,  but 
in  addition  holds  the 
view  that  it  is  entrusted 
with  tlK'  work  of  pre- 
paring the  world  fortlie 
Secfjnd  Advent. 

The  Irvingites  have  four  orders  of 
ministers :  Angels,  prophets,  evangelists, 
and  pastors  ;  and  the  ritual  is  of  a  very 
elaborate  character,  altar  lights,  vestments 
and  incense  being  used.  The  number  of 
congregations  is  extremely  small,  and  the 
sect  is  a  thing  apart,  having  no  relations  with 
other  bodies. 

'I'he  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion 
is  the  sur\ival  of  an  evangelistic  eflbrl  made 
by  Selini,  I^idy  Huntingdon — who  died  in 
1791  — to  [)rovide  accommodation  for  deorge 
U'hitefield  and  other  clergymen  w1k>  had 
adojjted  Methodist  views,  and  were  in 
« onse<juence  excluded  from  Church  pulpits. 


Lady  Himtingdon  made  them  her  domestic 
chaplains,  and  built  a  number  of  chapels  — 
nominallv  for  her  private  use — in  which  they 
might  minister.  In  this  way  she  was  able  to 
give  them  a  certain  official  status,  and  to 
legalise  their  ministrations. 

Many  of  these  chapels  have  now  ceased 
to  exist  through  leases  lapsing,  and  some  of 
the  congregations  have  united  with  other 
bodies.  Originally  over  a  hundred,  there  are 
now  only  thirty-seven  of  them,  which 
are  administered  by  a  Hoard  of  Trustees. 
The  services  are  almost  identical  with  what 
prevails  in  extreme  Low  Church  circles  in 
the  Church  of  England,  but  the  mini>ters  are 

to  all  practical  purposes 
Congregationalists. 

The  New  Jerusalem 
Church  -  more  com- 
monly called  the  New 
Church  —  consists  of 
s(»me  seventy -nine 
s<H-ieties.  with  forty-three 
ministers  and  ^1,500 
members,  and  is  a  sect 
which  exists  to  promul- 
gate the  teachings  of 
Enuuanuel  SwedenlM)rg, 
who  died  in  1772.  He 
was  a  Swedish  scientist 
of  great  attainments, 
who  claimed  to  see 
visit)ns  and  receive 
divine  illumination. 
He  wrote  many  extra- 
ordinary lM)oks,  chiefly 
dealing  with  life  in  the 
spiritual  world,  concern- 
ing which  he  published 
extraordinary  statements. 

He  cannot  rightly  Ik* 
called  the  founder  of 
the  sect,  for  such  a  notion  seems  never  to 
have  entered  his  mind,  and  during  his  life- 
time he  had  n(»  recognised  followers.  After 
his  death,  two  clergymen  who  had  adopted 
his  views  formed  a  little  society  for  study, 
and  alM>ut  the  year  1787  it  was  constituted 
on  a  definite  basis  as  a  new  denomination, 
its  first  chapel  being  in  Eastcheaj). 

We  have  pur|K»sely  f)milled  the  more 
extravagant  ty|»es  of  religious  belief,  such  as 
the  Peculiar  People,  the  Shakers,  the  Je/.- 
reelites,  the  followers  of  "the  Modern  Elijah," 
and  the  like.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  as 
showing  the  readiness  of  ill-instructed  ])eople 
to  run  after  anything  novel  in  religious  idea.s. 
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By  ARTHUR  MORRISON. 


THE  I^ED  TKIANGL^ 


SIDNEY  PAGET. 


BEING  SOME  FURTHER  CHRONICLES  OP  MARTIN  HEVE^ITT:  INVESTIGATOR. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  BURNT  BARN. 


I. 


EVERARD  MYATT  — or  Catherton 
Hunt — was  lost  again.  Martin  Hewitt 
had  been  wholly  successful,  for  he  had 
recovered  Mr.  Bell's  missing  bonds  ;  but  the 
police  caught  neither  of  the  conspirators. 
Investigations  at  Hcnniiiii's  lodgings  showed 
that  careful  preparations  must  have  been 
made  for  an  immediate  flight  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  and  the  flight  had  taken 
place.  The  man  in  the  hospital,  who  had 
been  knocked  down  in  carrying  from  one  to 
the  other  the  extraordinary  message  that 
Hewitt  had  deciphi  tcd,  n-maintd  ins(  nsiblc 
for  a  few  days,  and  could  not  be.  questioned 
till  some  time  later  still.  Then- he  professed 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  message  on 
which  he  was  going  when  he  ni<  t  his 
accident,  and  the  medical  men  in  attendance 
informed  the  police  that  it  was  quite  possible 
that  the  fellow's  statement  was  triK  .  He 
said  that  he  did  carry  messages  sometimes, 
when  he  could  get  a  job,  but  he  could 
remember  nothing  of  the  messiii^  i  i  the  key, 
nor  of  who  had  sent  him,  nor  wlu  te  he  was 
to  go.  Nevertheless,  the  police,  although 
they  professed  to  accept  his  statement,  kept 
a  wary  eye  on  him  after  his  discharge  from 
the  hospital,  for  they  had  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  he  knew  more  than  he  chose 
to  telL  But  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
arooniplicfs  till  another  case  of  Martin 
Hewitt's  brought  the  news,  and  that  in  a 
manner  strange  enough. 

The  matter  began,  as  so  many  matters  of 
Hewitt's  did,  with  the  receipt  of  a  telegram, 
followed  immediately  by  another,  i  or  the 
first  having  been  handed  in  at  a  country 


office. not  very  long  before  eight  the  previous 

e\ening,  it  was  not  delivered  at  Hewitt's 
otihce  till  the  morning,  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  manners  and  customs  observed  in  the 
telegraphic  system  of  this  country.  It  had 
l)een  despatched  from  Throckham,  in 
Middlesex,  and  it  was  simply  a  very  urgently- 
worded  request  to  Hewitt  to  cOme  at  once, 
'mil  d  " Claire Peytral."  The  second  telegram, 
wliich  came  even  as  Hewitt  was  rea«ling  the 
first,  on  his  arrival  at  liis  ottice,  ran  thu.s  : — 

Did -you 'receive  telegram?  See  newspupcfs. 

Mailer  lift-  or  <lf;iili.  Wnuld  vi^xwc  pi-rsoiially  but 
caaiun  leave  niolhcr.     I'lay  answci. —  I'KVTKAI- 

llie  answer  went  instantly  that  Hewitt 
i^QVld  jcome  by  the  next  train,  for  he  had 

seen  the  morning  paper  and  from  that  knew 
the  urgency  of  the  case.  But  a  consultation 
of  the  railway  guide  showed  that  trains  to 

Thockham  were  fewer  than  one  might 
suppose,  c(msidering  the  proximity  of  the 
village  to  London,  and  that  the  next  would 
leave  in  about  an  hour  and  a  (jiiarter;  so 
that  I  saw  Hewitt  before  he  started.  He  came 
up  to  my  rooms,  in  fact,  as  1  was  beginning 
breakfast 

*'See  her^"  he  said,  "I  am  sent  for  in 
the  Throckham  case.    Have  you  seen  the 

report  ?  " 

.\s  a  leader  writer,  I  had  little  business 

with  the  news  side  of  my  paper,  and  indeed, 
I  had  no  more  than  a  vague  recollection  of 
some  such  heading  as  :  **  Tragedy  in  a 
I'.un,"  in  one  evening  paper  of  the  day 
til  fore,  and  "Murder  at  Throckham"  in 
antiiher.  .So  1  could  claim  no  very  exact 
knowledge  of  the  aflair. 
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"Here  you  have  a  paper,  I  see,"  Hewitt 
said,  reaching  for  iu  '*  Perhaps  their  report 
is  fuller  than  that  in  mine."  He  gave  me 
his  newspaper  and  began  searching  in  mine. 
"  No,"  he  said  presently,  "  much  the  same. 
News  agency  report  to  both  papers,  no 
doubt" 

The  r«poit  which  I  read  ran  as  follows : — 

SINGULAR  TRAGEDY. 

An  extcaordinaiy  occarrence  is  reported  from 
Throckhun,  a  sniati  village  within  fifteen  miles  of 

Luniion,  invi>lv:iu;  :i  Ir.it^ir  f.italitv  th.a  fia-;  In!  to  a 
charge  of  niurdci.  'l"iiur.-.tl.iy  ,.a  old 

b;irn.  for  some  lime  disused,  was  di'-uiA-^rL-d  lo  Ik;  on 
ttre,  and  it  was  only  by  extraorditiiiry  cxeriion--  on 
the  part  of  the  villagers  that  the  lire  was  extinguished. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  place  yesterday  morning 
the  body  of  Mr.  Victor  Feytral,  a  gentleman  who 
had  lived  in  the  neighboutliuod  f  n  smih-  limc,  and 
who  had  Ixjcn  missing  aiace  shortly  belorc  the 
discovery  of  the  fire,  was  found  in  the  ruins.  The 
body  was  burnt  almost  beyond  recognition,  but  not 
so  mochas  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  had  not  pcri&hed  in  the  fire,  but  had  been 
the  victim  of  foul  play.  The  throat  was  very  deeply 
cut,  .'ind  there  r.in  l>f  tm  ilnuh'.  that  tin-  murderer 
must  have  fired  the  barn  with  the  object  o!  destroying 
all  traces  of  the  crime.  The  police  have  arrested 
Mr.  Percy  Bowmore,  a  freqacnt  visitor  at  the  house 
of  die  deceased. 

"My  telegram,"  said  Hewitt,  "is  plainly 

fiom  a  rehitive  of  this  Mr.  Peytr.il  who  is 
dead — perhaps  a  daughter,  since  slie  speaks 
of  being  unable  to  leave  her  mother.  In 
that  case,  probably  an  only  child,  since  there 
is  nn  other  to  leave." 

"  Unless  the  others  are  too  young,"  I 
suggested. 

"  Just  so,"  Hewitt  replied.  "  Well,  Brett," 
he  added,  "  to  d.iy  is  Saturday." 

.Saturday  was,  of  course,  my  "  oil  "  day, 
and  I  understood  Hewitt  to  hint  that  if  I 
pleased  I  iiii^lil  a''f-;'nipany  liim  to  'I'hrock- 
ham.  "Saturday  it  is,"  i  said,  "and  I  tiave 
no  engagements.  Would  you  care  for  me 
to  come  ?  " 

"  .As  you  please,  of  course.  I  can  guess 
very  little  of  the  ca^se  as  yet,  naturally, 
beyond  what  I  have  read  in  the  paper ;  but 
the  subtle  sense  of  mv  expcrirnre  tells  me 
that  there  is  uU  the  chance  of  ati  interesting 
case  in  thi&  That's  your  temptation.  As 
for  myself,  I  don't  mind  admitting  that — 
esp«*cial!y  in  tht-^t?  ronntry  cases,  where  the 
resources  of  civilisation  are  not  always  close 
at  hand — I'm  never  loth  to  have  a  friend 
with  me  who  isn't  too  proud  to  be  made  use 
of-    Thai  s  my  temptation  ! " 

No  persuasion  was  needed,  and  in  due 
time  we  set  out  together. 


'  II. 

It  is  my  experience  that  places  are  to  be 

found  within  twenty  miles  of  Loiulnn  t.ir 
more  rural,  far  sleepier,  far  less  inlluenced 
by  the  great  city  that  lies  so  near,  than  places 
thrice  and  four  times  as  tar  .iway.  I  Ikv  are 
just  too  far  out  to  l^c  infliunced  by  suburban 
trartic,  and  too  ne.ir  to  feci  the  influence  of 
the  great  railway  lines.  These  main  lines 
go  by,  carrying  their  goods  and  their 
passengers  to  places  far  beyond,  and  it  is 
only  by  awkward  little  branch  lines,  with 
slow  and  rare  trains,  that  any  part  of  this 
iiiid  K  ing  belt  is  rra'  !ii  ci,  antl  even  then  it 
IS  odds  but  that  one  must  drive  a  good  way 
to  his  destination. 

i'hrockham  was  just  such  a  place  as  I 
spe.ik  of,  and  tint  was  the  reason  why  we 
had  such  ample  nine  to  catch  the  first  of 
the  half-dozen  leisurely  trains  by  which 
one  might  rea<  h  tin,-  in  ighlM>urhoi)ii  during 
the  day.  The  station  was  Redlicld,  and 
Throckham  ivas  three  miles  beyond  it. 

At  RedHeld  a  coachman  with  a  dogcart 
awaited  Hewitt- -only  one  gentleman  having 
been  expected,  as  the  man  explained,  in 
offering  to  give  either  of  us  the  reins.  But 
Hewitt  wished  to  talk  to  the  coachman,  and 
I  willingly  took  the  back  seat,  understanding 
very  well  that  my  friend  would  get  better  to 
work  if  he  first  hud  as  many  of  the  facts 
MS  possible  fnnn  a  (aim  informant  liefore 
discussing  them  with  the  dead  man  s  relalion.s, 
probably  confu.sed  and  distracted  with  their 
natural  emotions. 

The  coachman  was  a  civil  and  intelligent 
fellow,  and  he  gave  Hewitt  all  he  knew  of 
the  case  with  perfect  clearness,  as  1  could 
very  well  hear. 

'*  U  isn't  much  1  Ciin  tell  you,  sir,'  he 
said,  "beyond  what  I  expect  you  know.  I 
suppose  you  didn't  know  Mr.  Peytral,  my 
master.  lhat\  tlead  ?  " 

"  No.  Hilt  he  was  a  foreigner,  I  suppose 
— French,  from  the  name." 

"  \\M1.  11  1.  sir,'"  ihe  <  oaehman  replii  d. 
thoughtfully  ;  "  not  French  e.xuctly,  1  think, 
though  sometimes  he  talked  French  to  the 
mistress.  I  'm  v  came  from  somewhere  \\\ 
the  West  indie>,  1  believe,  an'  there's  a  tiilli; 
of— well,  of  dark  blood  in  cm,  sir,  1  .should 
think  ;  though,  of  course,  it  ain't  for  me 
to  say." 

"  Yes — there  are  many  such  families  in 
the  French  West  Indies.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  ?  " 
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"  No,  sir,  can't  say  I  did." 

"  AVell,  he  was  a  very  great  Frenchman 
indeed,  but  he  had  as  much  '  dark  blood  '  as 
your  master  had — probably  more  ;  and  it 
came  from  the  \Vest  Indies,  too.  But  go  on.  ' 

"Mr.  Peytral, 
you  must  under- 
stand, sir,  has  lived 
here  a  year  or  two 
—  I've  only  been 
with  him  nine 
months.  He  talked 
English  always  — 
as  good  as  you  or 
me ;  and  he  was 
always  called  Air. 
Peytral — not  Mon- 
sieur, or  Signor,  or 
any  o'  them  foreign 
titles.  I  think 
he  was  natu- 
ralised. Mrs. 
Peytral,  she's 
an  invalid — 
came  here  an 
invalid,  I'm  * 
told.  .She 
never  conies 
out  of  her 
bedroom 
'cept  on  an  in- 
valid couch, 
which  is  car- 
ried. Miss 
Claire,  she's 
the  daughter, 
an'  the  only 
one,  and  she 
was  hoping 
you'd  ha' 
been  down 
last  night,  sir, 
by  the  last 
train.  -She's 
in  an  awful 
state,  as  you 
may  expect, 
sir." 

"  Naturally, 
to   lose  her 

father    in     "  If  it  wasn't  for  Mr.  Peytral's  being  m 

such  a  terrible  way." 

"Ves,  sir,  but  it's  wuss  than  that  even, 
for  her.  \q\x  see,  this  Mr.  Bowmore,  that 
they've  took  up,  he's  been  sort  of  keepin' 
company  with  .Miss  Claire  for  some  time,  an' 
there's  no  doubt  she  was  very  fond  of  him. 


That  makes  it  pretty  bad  for  her,  takin'  it 
both  ways,  you  see." 

"Of  course — terrible.  But  tell  me  how 
the  thing  happened,  and  why  they  took  this 
Mr.  Bowmore." 


i»8lnf(,  I  doubt  if  they'a  -nave  known  It  was  him  at  all." 

Well,  sir,  it  ain't  exactly  for  me  to  say, 
and,  of  course,  I  don't  know  the  rights  of  it, 
bein'  only  a  servant,  but  I've  heard  said  as 
there  was  some  little  disagreement  lately  with 
Mr.  I'eytral  and  .Mr.  Bowmore.  .Some  said 
Mr.  Bowmore  was  only  alter  her  money,  and 
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ViX.  Peytrri!  wanted  to  put  the  wedding  off  a 
bit,  but  that's  only  what  you  hear  among 
the  servants,  and  perhaps  it's  quite  wrong. 
Anyhow,  I  know  Mr.  I'eytral  was  getting  a 
bit  excitable  lately,  whatever  it  was.  On 
i  hursday  night,  just  alter  dinner,  he  went 
strolling  off  in  the  dusk,  alone,  and  presently 

Mr.  Bowmore — he  raine  down  in  the 
afternoon — went  stroHing  olV  after  him.  it 
seemn  they  went  down  toward  the  Penn's 
meadow  barn,  Mr.  IVytral  first,  and  Mr. 
Bowmore  catching^  liiiii  um  from  behind.  A 
man  saw  them— a  ganiL-keeper.  He  was 
lyin'  quiet  in  a  little  wood  just  the  other  side 
of  l*enn's  meadow,  an'  \W\  didn't  S( f  liim 
as  they  came  along  together.  They  were 
quarrelling,  it  seems,  though  Grant — that's 
the  gamekeeper — couldn't  hear  exactly  what 
about  ;    but  heard    Mr.    Peytral  tell 

Mr.  Bowmore  to  go  away.  He  'preferred 
to  be  alons'  and  he'd  'had  enough'  of 

Mr.  Bo  a  nil  tH',  from  what  dran^  rmild  make 
out  '  Get  out  o'  my  sight,  sir,  1  tell  yon  ! ' 
the  old  gentleman  stud  at  last,  stanii)ing  his 
foot,  and  shaking  his  fist  in  the  young 
jzentleman's  face.  And  then  Bowmore  turned 
and  walked  away." 

**  One  moment,"  Hewitt  interposed.  "  You 
are  telling  me  wh  it  Grant  saw  and  heard. 
How  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  ?  " 

Told  me  hisself»  sir — ^totd  me  every 
\v(trd  yesterday.  Told  me  iwicr,  in  lact. 
i  irsi  thing  in  the  morning  when  they  found 
the  body,  and  then  again  alter  hed  been  to 
Redfield  and  had  it  took  down  by  the  police. 
It  was  because  of  that  thcy  arrested  Mr. 
Bowmore,  of  course." 

**  Just  so.  And  is  this  gamekeeper  Grant 
in  the  same  employ  as  your.self  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  sir  !  Mr.  Pcytml's  is  r>nlv  just 
an  acre  or  two  of  garden  and  a  paddock. 
Grant's  master  is  Colonel  White,  up  at  the 
Hall." 

"  Very  good.  Vou  were  saying  that  Mr. 
Peytral  told  Mr.  Bowmore  to  get  out  of  his 
sii^ht,  and  that  Mr.  Bowmore  walked  away. 

What  then  ^  " 

"Well,  Grant  saw  Mr.  H<jwniore  walk 
away,  but  it  was  only  a  feint,  a  dodge,  you 

see,  sir.  He  walked  away  to  the  coiner  of 
the  little  wood  where  Grant  was,  and  then 
lie  took  a  turn  into  the  wood  and  began 
following  Mr.  I'eytral  up,  watching  him  from 
anioni;  t!ie  trees.  (  aine  close  bv  where 
Grant  was  silling,  folKjwing  up  Mr.  I'eytral 
and  watching  him  ;  and  so  Grant  lost  sight 
of  'em." 


"  Did  Grant  say  what  he  was  doing  in  the 

wood  ?  " 

He  said  he'd  found  marks  of  rabbit- 
snares  there,  and  he  was  watching  to  sec  if 

anybody  came  to  -et  any  more." 

*'  N'es — quue  an  ordmary  part  ot  his  duty, 
of  course.    What  next  ?  " 

"  Well,  Grant  didn't  see  any  more.  He 
waited  a  bit,  and  then  moved  off  to  another 
part  of  the  wckkI.  and  he  didn't  notice  any- 
thing else  particular  till  the  l>arn  was  on  fire. 
It  was  dark,  th'-n,  of  course." 

Ve.i — >ou  must  tei;  me  about  liie  fire. 
Who  discovered  it  ? 

"  Oh,  a  rn;in  '-;oing  home  alfinL'  llu'  !.m''. 
He  ran  and  called  some  people,  and  they 
fetched  the  fire-engine  from  the  village  and 
pumped  out  of  the  horse-pond  just  close  by. 
It  was  prettv  much  of  a  wreck  by  the  tin^e 
thcy  got  the  tire  jut,  but  it  wasn't  all  gone,  as 
you  might  have  expected.  You  see,  it  had 
been  out  ofu.se  for  some  time,  sir,  and  thrre 
was  mostly  nothing  but  old  ploughs  and 
lumber  there ;  and  what's  more,  there  was  a 
deal  of  rain  early  in  the  week,  as  you  may 
remember,  sir,  so  the  thatch  was  pretty 
sodden,  being  t)ut  o'  rejuir  and  all— and  so 
was  the  timber,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  for 
theri  ni  l  telling  wiicn  it  was  last  painted. 
So  tlie  fire  didn't  go  quite  so  fierce  as  it 
might,  you  see  :  else  I  should  expect  it  had 
been  all  over  before  tiiev  got  to  work  on  it." 

'*  X(j;  .;t  n!!  a  likely  S{.ri  of  i  lare  to  raff  h 
fire.  It  would  .seem,  either,  Hewitt  com- 
mented. "Old  ploughs  and  such  lumber 
are  not  very  condjusti  " 

"  Quite  so,  sir  ;  that  s  what  makes  em 
think  it  so  odd,  I  suppose.  But  there  was 
a  l)undlc  or  two  of  old  pea-straw  there,  shied 
in  la'^t  summer,  they  sa),  being  over  bimdles 
trom  the  last  K>ad,  and  there  left." 

"And  when  was  Mr.  Bowmore  seen 
next  ?  ' 

"  He  came  strolling  Ixick,  sir,  and  told 
the  young  lady  he'd  left  her  father  outside, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  I  think.  And  he 
siiiil  till  barn  was  on  fire — which  he  must 
have  known  pretty  early,  sir,  for  'tis  a  mile 
from  the  house,  off  that  way " ;  and  the 
coachman  |)ointed  with  his  whip. 

"Nothing  was  su>peeted  of  the  murder, 
it  seems,  till  yesterd.iy  moniing  ?  " 

'*  No,  sir.  Mi>s  ("laire  got  friL'htfut 
worr'r.l  when  her  father  didn't  come  home, 
as  you  would  e.\pect,  and  specially  at  iiim 
not  coming  home  all  night.  But  when  the 
lire  was  quite  put  out,  o'  course  the  peu[>}c 
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\vt.  i)t  inv.iv  tumic  tu  lied,  and  il  wasn't  till  the 
morning  that  anybody  went  in  to  turn  the 
place  over.    Then  they  found  the  body." 

*'  Badly  burnt,  I  believe  ?  ' 

"  Horrid  burnt,  sir.  If  il  wasn't  for  Mr. 
I'eytral's  being  missing,  1  doubt  if  they'd 
have  known  it  was  him  at  all.  It  took  a 
do<  tor's  examination  to  see  clear  that  the 
throat  had  been  cut.  But  cut  it  had  been, 
and  deep,  so  the  doctm-  wtd.  And  now  the 
ixidy's  gone  over  to  Kedfield  mortuary.** 

Hewitt  asked  a  few  cjuestions  more,  nnd 
got  equally  direct  answers,  except  where  uu 
coachman  had  to  confess  ignoiance.  But 
presently  we  were  at  the  house  to  which 
Hewitt  had  been  summoned. 

It  was  a  pleasant  hou.se  enough,  standing 
alone,  apart  from  the  village,  a  little  way 
l)ack  from  a  loop  of  road  that  skirted  a  patcli 
uf  open  green.  As  we  came  in  at  the  front 
gate,  I  caught  an  instant's  glimpse  of  a  pale 
face  at  an  upper  window,  and  before  we 
rould  reach  the  drawing-room  door  Miss 
(  laire  Peytral  liad  met  us. 

She  was  a  )  <nmi4  lady  of  singular  beauty, 
which  the  plain  sign^  of  violent  i^rii  f  and 
un.xiety  very  little  obscured.  Her  complexion, 
of  a  very  delicate  ivoiy  tinge,  was  scarcel)- 
marred  by  the  traces  of  sleeplessness  and 
tears  that  were  nev»Tthdf:S'<  rlcnr  to  see. 
Her  eyes  were  large  and  black,  and  lier  jetty 
hair  had  a  slight  waviness  that  was  the  only 
«ii«.tinct  sic^n  about  her  of  the  remote  blend 
of  blood  from  an  inierior  race. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Hewitt,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come  at  last !  I  have  been 
waiting — waiting  so  long  I  And  my  poor 
mother  is  beginning  to  suspect ! " 

"  You  have  not  told  her,  then?" 

'*  Xo,  it  will  kill  her  when  she  knows,  I'm 
.sure — kill  her  on  the  spot.  I  have  only  said 
that  Hsither  is  ill  at— at  Redfield.  Olh  what 
shall  I  do?" 

Thf  poor  L;irl  -.ccnicd  (iti  tin.'  [K'iiK  of 
itreakdown,  and  Hewitt  spoke  slurply  and 
distinctly. 

**\Vhat  you  must  do  is  this,  '  he  said. 
"  N'ou  must  attend  to  me,  and  tell  me  all  I 
uant  to  know  as  accurately  and  as  tersely  as 
yon  can.  In  that  case  I  will  do  whatever  I 
(  an,  but  if  you  give  way  vmi  will  cripple  me. 
It  all  depends  on  you,  remember,  i'his  is 
my  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Brett,  who  is  good 
riimigh  to  offer  to  help  us.  Now,  first,  I 
thifik  I  lvnf>w  tfie  lu  ads  of  the  rase,  from  the 
iiewsj)apers,  and,  more  especially,  from  y<jur 
coachman.    Itut  when  you  sent  for  me.  no 

N'».     '  Vf»i„  X.  jj 


doul>t  you  had  some  definite  idea  or  inten* 
tion  m  your  miiKl.    What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  is  innocent,  Mr.  Hewitt — he  is, 
really !  The  only  friend  I  have  in  the 
world — the  only  friend  we  all  have  !  " 

"  Steady  bleady,  "  Hewitt  ^id,  pressing 
her  kindly  and  firmly  into  a  seat.  "You 
mtnt  keep  steady,  vnu  know,  if  I  am  tn  do 
anything.  I  expected  that  would  be  your 
belief.    Now  tell  me  why  you  are  SO  sure." 

**  Mr.  Hewitt,  if  you  knew  him  yOW 
wouldn't  ask.  He  would  never  injure  my 
jxjor  father — he  went  out  after  him  purely 
out  of  kindness,  because  I  was  uneasy.  He 
would  never  hurt  him,  .Mr.  Hewitt,  never, 
never  !  I  can't  say  it  strongly  enough — he 
never  would !  Oh !  my  poor  father,  and 
now  " 

"  Steady  again  '  '  cried  Hewitt,  more 
sharply  still,  i  could  see  that  he  feared  the 
hystencal  breakdown  that  might  come  at 
any  moment  after  the  lengthened  suspense 
Miss  Pi  ytral  had  suffered.  "  Listen,  now — 
you  umsiii'i  frighten  yourself  tou  much.  If 
Mr.  Bowmore  is  innocent— and  you  say  you 
are  so  certain  of  it — then  I've  no  doubt  of 
hnding  a  way  to  prove  it  if  only  you  il  make 
your  best  elTort  to  help  me,  and  keep  your 
wits  about  you.  .\s  fiw  as  I  can  see  at 
present  there's  nothing  a§ainst  him  that  we 
need  be  afraid  of  if  we  tackle  it  properly, 
and,  of  course,  the  police  make  arrests  of  this 
sort  by  way  of  precaution  in  a  case  like  this, 
on  the  merest  hint.  Come  now,  you  say 
you  were  uneasy  when  your  father  went  out 
after  dinner  on  Thursday  night.  Why?" 

"  I  don't  know,  quite,  Mr.  Hewitt.  It 
was  my  mother  that  was  uneasy,  really, 
about  something  she  never  explained  to  me. 
My  father  had  taken  te>  t;oinj4  out  in  the 
evening  after  dinner,  just  in  the  way  he  did 
on  Thursday  night.  I  don't  know  why,  but 
I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with  my 

mother  s  anxii  tv." 

"  Did  he  dre:>s  for  dinner  ?  " 

'*  No,  not  lately.  He  used  to  dress  always, 
but  he  has  dropped  it  of  late." 

Hewitt  paused  for  a  moment,  Ihouphtfully. 
Then  he  said,  "  Mrs.  I'eyiral  is  an  invalid,  1 
know,  and  no  doubt  none  the  better  for 
her  anxiety.  Ihit  if  it  could  be  manarred  I 
should  like  to  ask  her  a  few  questions. 
What  do  you  think?" 

But  this  Miss  Peytral  was  altogether 
against.  He'r  mother  was  suffering  from 
spinal  complaint,  it  appeared,  with  very 
serious  ner\'0us  complications,  and  there  was 
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no  answering  for  the  result  of  the  smallest 
excitement.  She  never  s;iw  strangers,  and,  if 
it  could  {Kissibly  l>e  avoided,  it  must  be 
avoided  now. 

"Very  well,  Miss  Feytral,  I  will  first  go 
and  look  at  .some  things  I  must  see,  and  I  will 
do  without  your  mother's  help  a.s  long  as  I 
possibly  can.  But  now  you  must  answer  a 
few  more  questions  yourself,  please.'" 


FeytraPs,  and  it  was  on  the  return  voyage 
that  they  had  met  Mr.  Percy  Bowmore. 
Mr.  Bowmore  had  no  friends  nearer  than 
Canada,  and  he  was  reading  for  the  Bar — in 
a  very  desultory  way,  as  I  gathered.  Miss 
Peytral's  childhood  had  been  passed  in  the 
We.st  Indies,  at  the  town  of  San  Domingo, 
in  fart,  where  her  father  had  been  a  merchant. 
Her  mother  had  been  a  helpless  invalid  ever 


"  li        kill  her  when  she  knows,  I'm  sure   kill  her  on  ihe  spot.   I  h«vc  only  Mid  that  father  Is  ill  at— at 

RcdNelii.   Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 


Hewitt's  questions  pn^duced  little  more 
substantial  information,  it  seemed  to  me, 
than  he  had  already  received.  Mr.  Peytral 
had  taken  the  house  in  which  we  were 
sitting — it  was  called  "  'I'he  Lodge  "  .simply — 
two  yeiirs  ago.  Before  that  the  family  had 
lived  in  Surrey,  but  they  had  not  moved 
direct  from  there  ;  there  was  a  journey  to 
America  between,  on  some  business  of  Mr. 


since  Miss  Peytral  could  remember.  As  to 
the  engagement  with  Bowmore,  it  would 
seem  to  have  had  the  full  approval  of  both 
|>arents  until  (juite  lately.  Some  curious 
change  had  cume  over  lier  father,  she  thought, 
a  few  months  ago.  What  it  was  that  had  caused 
it  she  could  not  .say,  but  he  grew  nervous 
and  moody,  often  absent-minded,  and  some- 
limes  even  short-tempered  and  snappish, 
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a  tiling  slu-  had  nrvrr  known  !><  fort*.  Also 
he  read  the  daily  jtainTS  with  nuich  care  and 
eagerness.  More  than  once  or  twice  he 
li.ui  liiiUetl  that  something  might  occur  to 
interrupt  his  daughters  engagement,  and 
again  he  had  said  that  at  any  rate  the 
wedding  must  be  postponed  ;  also  he  had 
s;iid  that  his  money  nnght  be  needed  for 
boineihing  even  more  important  tlian  a 
dowry.  But  there  had  been  no  breach  with 
Bowmore,  though  Ixjth  the  lovers  had  judged 
ii  best  that  for  a  little  while  his  visits  should 
be  somewhat  less  frequent. 

Ten  days  or  so  ago,  Mr.  Peytrel  had 
relumed  from  a  short  walk  afte  r  dinner,  very 
much  agitated ;  and  from  that  day  he  had 
made  a  practice  of  goitig  out  immediately 
after  dinner  every  evening  regularly,  walking 
off  iHTos'^  the  paddftrk,  and  so  away  in  the 
»iire(  lion  ot  Fenn's  njeadow.  i  he  hrst  visit 
of  Percy  Bowmore  after  this  piactioe  had 
1)1  ;4un  \va>  on  Thursday,  but  the  ^Jresence'Xjf 
the  visitor  made  no  difference,  as  Miss 
Peytral  had  expected  it  would.  Her  father 
rose  abruptly  from  dinn  :  and  went  oiT  a> 
before:  and  thi^  time  Mrs.  IVvtral,  who  had 
been  brought  down  to  dinner,  displayed  a 
singular  uneasiness  about  him.  She  had 
experienced  the  same  feeling,  curiously 
eiiough,  on  <»ther  OCCa.sions,  Miss  IN  \iral 
remarked,  when  her  husband  hail  i>ecn 
unwell  or  in  difficulties,  even  at  some 
I onsiderable  distance.  This  tiim  the  feeling 
was  so  strong  that  she  begged  Howmore  to 
hurry  after  Mr.  Peytral  and  accompany  him 
in  his  walk.  This  the  \oung  man  had  done ; 
hut  he  returned  alone  after  awhile,  saying 
simply  that  he  tiad  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Peytral, 
whom  he  had  supposed  might  have  come 
home  by  some  other  way  ;  and  mentioning 
also  that  he  had  been  told  that  Penns 
meadow  barn  was  on  fire. 

WTien  it  greiiv  late,  and  Mr.  Peytral  failed 
to  return.  Howmore  went  out  again  and  niad. 
inquiry  in  all  directions.  It  grew  necessary 
to  concoct  a  story  to  ap|»ease  Mrs.  Peytral, 
who  had  been  tab  n  back  to  her  bedroom, 
and  Bowmore  had  -]irnt  the  whole  night  in 
fruitless  search  and  uKiuiry.  Then,  with 
the  morning  came  the  terrible  news  of  the 
discovery  in  the  Iinrnt  barn,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  Bowmore  was  arrested. 

The  poor  girl  had  a  great  struggle  to 
restrain  her  feelings  during  the  conversation, 
and.  n\  its  flose,  Hewitt  had  to  use  all  his 
tact  to  kee[)  her  going.  Physical  e.\haustion, 
as  well  as  mental  trouble,  were  against  her, 


and  -Stimulus  was  needed.  So  Hewitt  said 
"Now  you  must  try  your  best,  and  if  you 
wilt  keep  up  as  well  as  you  have  done  a  little 
longer,  perhaps  I  tnay  have  good  news  for 
you  soon.  1  must  go  at  once  and  examine 
things.  First,  I  should  like  to  have  brought 
to  roe  every  single  pair  of  boots  or  shoes 
belonging  to  your  father.  Send  them,  and 
then  go  and  look  after  your  niother. 
Remember,  you  are  helping  all  the  time." 

HI. 

Hewitt  e.varnined  the  boots  and  shoes  with 
grant  rapidity,  but  with  a  singularly  quick  eye 
for  peciiliatities. 

He  liked  a  light  shoe,"  he  said,  "and  he 
preferred  to  wear  shoes  rather  tlmn  boots. 
There  are  few  boots,  and  those  not  much 
worn,  although  he  was  living  in  the  country. 
Trod  square  on  the  right  foot,  inward  on  the 
left,  and  wore  the  left  heel  more  than  die 
rii^ht.  It's  plahi  Iil'  hated  nails,  for  tliese  are 
all  hand-sewn,  with  scarcely  as  much  as  a 
peg  visible  in  the  lot ;  and  they  are  all  laced, 
boots  and  shoes  alike.  Come,  this  is  the 
best-worn  pair ;  it  is  al.so  a  pair  of  the  same 
sort  the  maid  tells  me  he  must  have  been 
wearing,  since  they  are  missing ;  low  shoes, 
la(  ed  ;  we'll  take  them  with  us." 

We  left  the  house  and  sought  t^ur  friend 
ilie  coachman.  He  pointed  out  quite  clearly 
the  path  by  which  his  master  had  gone  on 
his  last  walk  ;  showed  ns  tlie  gate,  still 
fastened,  over  which  he  had  climbed  lo  gain 
the  adjoining  meadow,  and  put  us  in  the  way 
of  finding  the  small  wood  and  the  barn. 

Both  widiin  and  widiout  tlic  j^ate  tliere 
was  a  small  patch  bare  of  grass  worn  by  feet; 
and  here  Martin  Hewitt  picked  up  his  trail 
at  once. 

"  The  ground  has  hardened  since  Thursday 
night,"  he  said,  "and  so  much  the  better — 
it  keeps  the  niarks  for  us.    Do  you  see 

what  is  herr  ^ 

I  herc  were  footmarks,  certainly,  but  so 
beaten  and  confused  that  I  could  make 

nothing  of  them.  Hewitt's  practised  eye, 
lio\V(  ver,  read  them  as  T  might  have  read  a 
rathtr  illegibly  written  Icllci. 

"  Here  is  the  right  fo(jt,  plain  enough,"  he 
said,  carefully  fitting  the  .shoe  he  had  brought 
in  the  mark.  "  He  alighted  on  tliat  as  he 
came  over  the  gate.  Half  over  it  is  another 
footmark — Bowmore's,  I  e.vpect,  for  I  can 
s«'e  sie;ns  of  others,  in  hn\h  dirt  rtions — going 
and  coming.  But  that  we  shall  know  better 
presently." 

Q» 
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He  rose,  and  we  followed  ihe  irrej;iilar 
track  across  the  meadow.  Like  most  such 
field-tracks,  its  direction  was  plainly  indicated 
by  the  thin  and  beaten  grass,  with  a  bare 
spot  here  and  there.  Hewitt 
troubled  to  take  no  more  than 
a  glance  at  each  of  these  spots 


of  broken  thorn-twii;  just  here.  See  the 
mark  ?  The  shoe  was  a  little  soddened  in 
the  sole  by  this  time,  and  the  thorn  stuck. 


as  we 

but  that  was 
all  he  needed. 
The  meadow 
was  lK)unded 
by  a  hedge, 
with   a   stile  ; 


1^  "^^^^^j^^ 


Hewitt  polnicii  It  out  with  a  movine  forcfiager. 
"Dili  you  never  sec  that  before  in  a  burnt  house? 
That  sort  of  thing  always  leaves  a  strange  stain  under 
It.  like  a  shadow." 

and  at  the  farther  side  of  this  stile  my  friend 
knelt  again,  with  every  sign  of  attention. 

*'  A  little  pie<:e  of  luck,"  he  reported. 
"  The  left  shoe  has  picked  up  a  tiny  pie»  e 


I  hope  it  stuck  altogether.  If  it  did  it  may 
help  us  wonderfully  when  we  get  to  the  barn, 
for  the  trouble  there  will  br  the  trampling 
all  round  of  the  people  at  the  fire." 
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S(i  we  wt-nt  on  till  we  rr.irhed  the  edge  of 
tlie  little  wood.  U  he  ticld-path  skirted  this, 
and  here  Hewitt  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
set  to  work  with  great  minuteness. 

Keep  away  from  the  track,  Brett,"  he 
warned  me,  '*or  you  may  make  it  worse. 
The  police  have  been  here,  I  see,  and  quite 
lecently,  coming  from  the  direction  of 
kedtield.  Here  are  two  pairs  of  unmistak- 
able police  boots  and  another  pair  with 
iheni  ;  no  doubt  they  brought  the  game- 
keeper along  with  them,  to  have  things  fully 
e.\plained." 

From  the  corner  of  the  wood  to  a  point 
forty  yards  along  the  path  ;  back  to  the 
corner  again,  and  then  into  the  wood  Hewitt 
went,  carefully  examining  every  indi  of  the 
ground  as  he  did  so.  Then  at  last  he 
rejoined  me. 

"  1  lliink  Uk-  gamekeeper  has  told  tlie 
truth,"  he  said.  '  It  s  pretty  plain,  thanks 
to  the  soft  ground  hereabout,  notwithstanding 
the  policemens  boots.  Here  they  came 
together — the  thorn-twig  sticks  to  the  shoe 
still,  you  see — and  here  they  stopped.  The 
niarkr;  fat f  about,  and  Bowmore's  steps  are 
retraced  to  the  corner  of  the  wood,  l^eytrul's 
turn  again  and  go  on,  and  Bowmore's  turn 
into  tlie  edge  of  tlv-  woDd  and  come  along 
among  the  trees.  You  don't  see  them  in 
the  grassy  parts  (|uite  as  well  as  I  do,  I 
ex|)(  ct,  but  there  they  are.  We'll  keep  after 
Peviral  s  prints.  Bowmore's  come  back  in 
the  same  track,  i  see." 

The  next  stile  led  to  Penn's  meadow. 
Tills  meadow — a  large  one — stretched  over 
a  rather  steep  hum|)  of  land,  at  the  other 
side  of  which  the  barn  stood.  From  the 
stile  two  paths  could  be  discerned — one 
rising  straight  over  The  meadow  in  the 
direction  of  the  barn,  and  the  other  skirtinjj 
it  to  the  left,  parallel  with  the  hedge. 

*'  Here  they  part,"  Hewitt  ohserved, 
musingly;  "and  what  does  that  mean? 
Manieuvring— or  what  ?  " 

He  thought  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  : 
"  \^'e'll  leave  the  tracks  for  the  j)resent  and 
see  the  bam.  That  is  straight  ahead,  I 
take  it." 

When  we  reached  the  i<jp  of  the  i;  the 
barn  came  in  view,  a  blackt-ned  and  simster 
wreck.  The  greater  part  ol  the  main 
structure  was  still  standing,  and  even  part  of 
the  thatched  roof  still  held  its  {)lace,  scfjrt  hcd 
and  broken.  Off  to  the  right  from  where 
we  stood  the  village  roofs  were  visible,  giving 
indication  of  the  position  of  the  road  to 


Rcdfield.  A  single  human  figure  was  in 
sight — that  of  a  policeman  on  guard  before 
the  bam. 

'*  Now  we  must  get  rid  of  that  excellent 
fellow,'  said  Hewitt,  "or  he'll  be  oflering 
objections  to  the  examination  I  want  to 
make.    I  wonder  if  he  knows  my  name?" 

We  walked  down  to  the  barn,  ;:nd  Hewitt, 
assuming  the  largest  possible  air,  addressed 
the  policeman. 

"  Constable,"  he  said,  *'  I  am  here  officially 
— liere  is  my  c^rd.  Of  course  you  will  know 
the  name  if  you  have  had  any  wide  experi- 
ence— London  experience  especially.  I  am 
looking  into  this  rase  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Peytral — co-operating  with  the  police,  of 
course.    Where  is  your  inspector  ?  " 

He  was  a  rather  fiipid  countryman,  this 
policeman,  but  he  was  visibly  impressed — 
even  flurried — by  Hewitt's  elaborate  bump 
tiousness.  He  saluted,  tried  to  look  un- 
naturally sagacious,  and  confessed  that  he 
couldn't  exactly  say  where  the  inspector  was, 
things  being  put  about  so  just  now.  He 
might  be  in  Throckham  village^  but  more 
likely  he  was  at  Rcdfield. 

"  .Ah  !  "'  Hewitt  replied,  with  cundescm 
sion.  "  Now,  if  he  is  in  the  village,  you  will 
oblige  me,  constable,  by  telling  him  that  I 
am  here.  If  he  is  not  there,  you  will  return 
at  once.  I  will  be  responsible  here  till  you 
come  back.    Don't  be  very  long,  now.*^ 

The  man  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
possibly  a  trifle  doubtful.  But  Hewitt  was 
so  extremely  lofty  and  so  very  peremptory 
and  ofTcial,  that  the  inferior  intelligence 
capitulated  feebly,  and  presently,  after 
another  uneasy  salute,  the  village  policeman 
had  vanished  its  the  dirt,  t  t ion  of  the  road. 
The  moment  lu  hail  disappeared  Hewitt 
turned  to  the  rumed  barn.  'I'he  door  was 
gone,  and  the  scorched  and  charred  lumber 
that  littered  the  place  had  a  look  of  absolute 
ghostliness  —  perhaps  chiefly  the  effect  of 
my  imagination  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
ghastly  tragedy  that  the  place  had  witnessed. 
Well  in  from  the  doorway  was  a  great  scaftfr 
of  light  ashes — plainly  the  pea-straw  that  the 
coachman  had  spoken  of.  And  by  these 
ashes  and  partly  among  them,  marked  in 
some  odd  manner  on  tlu-  tloor,  was  a  horrible 
black  shape  that  1  sluiddered  to  see,  i^s 
Hewitt  pointed  it  out  with  a  moving  fore- 
finger,  which  he  made  to  trace  the  figure  of 
a  prostrate  human  form. 

"  Did  you  never  see  that  before  in  a 
burnt  house  ?  "  Hewitt  asked  in  a  hushed 
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voice.  have,  more  than  once.  That 
sort  of  thing  always  leaves  a  Strange  stain 

under  it,  like  a  shadow." 

But  business  claimed  Martin  Hewitt,  and 
he  stepped  carefully  within.  Scarcely  had 
he  done  sd,  wlu  n  iie  •'tood  suddenly  still, 
with  a  luw  whistle,  pointing  toward  some- 
thini;  lying  among  the  dirt  and  ashes  by  the 
foot  of  that  terrible  shape. 

"Set  ?  "  he  said.  "Don't  disturb  any- 
thing, but  look  !  " 

I  crept  in  with  all  the  care  I  could 
command,  and  stooped.  The  plare  was 
filled  with  such  a  vast  confusion  of  lumber 
and  cinder  and  ash  that  at  first  I  failed  to 
see  at  all  what  had  so  startled  Hewitt's 
attention,  And  even  when  I  understood 
his  direction,  ail  I  saw  was  about  u 
dozen  little  wire  loops,  each  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long  or  less,  lying  among  a  little  grey 
ash  that  clung  about  the  ends  of  some  of  the 
loops  in  clots.  Even  as  I  looked  another 
thing  caught  Hewitt's  eye.  Among  the 
straw  ashes  there  lay  some  cinders  of  paper 
and  card,  and  near  them  another  cinder, 
smaller,  and  plainly  of  some  other  sub- 
stance. Hewitt  took  my  walkitjg  -  stick, 
and  turned  this  cinder  over.  It  lirfske 
apart  as  lie  did  so,  and  from  within  two 
or  three  little  chaned  sticks  escaped. 
Hewitt  snatched  one  up  and  scrutiniseid  it 
closely. 

"  Do  you  see  the  tin  ferrule  ? he  said.  "It 
has  been  a  brush ;-  and  that  was  a  box  of 
colours  !  "  Me  pointed  to  the  cinder  at  his 
feet.  '*  That  being  so,"  he  went  on,  ''  that 
paper  and  card  was  probably  a  sketch-book. 
Brett  •  ( oini  outside  a  bit.  There's  some- 
thing aina/ing  here  !  " 

We  went  outside,  and  Hewitt  faced  me 
with  a  curious  es^ression  that  for  the  life  of 
me  I  could  not  understand. 

"Suppose,"  he  said,  " //w/  Mr.  Victor 
Peytml  is  not  dead  after  ailf  '* 

"  Not  dead  ?  "  I  gasped  ;  **  but — but  he 
is !    We  know — 

"  It  seems  to  nic,  Hewitt  pursued,  with 
his  eyes  still  fixed  on  mine,  **  that  we  know 
very  little  indeed  of  this  affair,  as  yet.  The 
body  was  unrecognisable,  or  very  near  it. 
You  remember  what  the  coachman  said? 
'  If  it  wasn't  for  Mr.  Teytral's  bi  iiiu  missing/ 
lit-  said,  '  I  doubt  if  they'd  Iki\i  known  it 
was  him  at  all.'  I  think  those  were  his  exact 
words.  More,  you  must  remember  that  the 
body  has  not  been  seen  by  either  of  Pe>irars 
relatives." 


"But  then,"  I  piotested,  "if  it  isn't  his 

body  whosi  is  it  ?  " 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  Hewitt  responded,  "  whose 
is  it?  Don't  you  see  the  possibilities  of  the 
thing  ?  There's  a  colour-box  and  a  sketch- 
book burned.  ^Vho  carried  a  colour-box 
and  a  sketch-book  ?  Not  Peylral,  or  we 
should  have  heard  of  it  from  his  daughter  ; 
she  made  a  particular  point  of  her  father's 
evening  strolls  being  quite  aimless,  so  far  as 
her  knowledge  or  conjecture  went ;  she  knew 
nothing  of  any  sketching.  And  another 
thini:  don't  vou  see  what  things 
mean  ?  '  He  pointed  toward  the  place  of 
the  little  wire  loops. 

"  Not  at  all." 

"Man,  don't  you  se'-  tliey'vc  lieen  boot- 
buttons  ?  When  the  boots  shrivelled,  the 
threads  were  burnt  and  the  buttons  dropped 
off.  Boot-button-,  are  made  of  a  sort  of 
composition  that  burns  to  a  grey  ash,  once 
the  fire  really  gets  hold  of  them,  as  you  ma) 
try  yourself,  any  time  you  please.  Vou  ( an 
see  the  ash  still  clin^inf;  to  some  of  tlie 
slianks  ;  and  there  tiie  slianks  are,  lying  m 
two  groups,  six  and  six,  as  they  fell !  Now 
Peytral  came  out  in  laced  shoes." 

*'  But  if  Peytral  isn't  dead,  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Precisely,"  rejoined  Hewitt,  with  the 
curious  expression  still  in  his  eyes.  "As 
you  sa\'.  where  is  he  ?  Anti  as  you  said 
before,  who  is  the  dead  man?  VVho  is 
the  dead  man,  and  where  is  Peytral,  and 
,why  has  he  gone  ?  Don't  you  see  the 
possibilities  of  the  ra>^e  firm'  ^" 

Light  broke  upon  me  suddenly.  1  saw 
what  Hewitt  meant.  Here  was  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  whole  thing — Peytral's 
recent  change  of  temper,  his  evening 
prowlings,  his  driving  away  of  Bowmore, 
and  lastly,  ctf  his  disappearance — his  flight, 
as  it  now  seemed  jjroiialsle  it  was.  'llie 
cxse  had  taken  a  strange  turn,  and  we  looked 
at  one  another  with  meaning  eyes.  It 
might  be  that  Hewitt,  beu'^ed  by  the 
unhappy  girl  we  had  but  just  left  to 
prove  the  innocence  of  her  lover,  would 
by  that  very  act  bring  her  father  to  the 
gallows. 

'*  Poor  girl !  '  Hewitt  murmured,  as  wc 
stood  staring  at  one  another.    "  Better  she 

c  ontinued  to  believe  him  dead,  as  she  does ! 

Brett,  there's  many  a  good  man  would  be 
disposed  to  fling  these  proofs  away  for  the 
girl's  sake,  seeing  how  little  there  can  be  to 
hurt  Bownii»re.  But  justice  n^usl  ho 
done,  though  the  blow  fall — as  it  commonly 
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docs — on  innocent  and  guilty  tt)gcther. 
i>ee,  now,  I've  another  idea.  Stay  on  guard 
while  I  try." 

He  hurried  out  toward  the  farther  side 
of  the  broad  band  of  trampled  ground  which 
surrounded  thf  burnt  barn,  and  began 
questing  to  and  fro,  this  way  and  that, 
receding  farther  from  me  as  he  went,  and 
nearing  the  horse-pond  and  the  road.  At 


"  It's  light  enough,"  he  cried.  "  I've  come 
on  his  trail  again  !  There  it  is,  thorn-mark 
and  all,  by  the  roadside,  and  at  a  stile — 
going  to  Redfield — probably  to  the  station. 
Come,  we'll  follow  it  up  I  Where's  that  fool 
of  a  policeman  ?  Oh,  the  muddle  they  can 
make  when  they  really  try  ! " 

"  Need  we  wait  for  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Ves,  better  now,  with  those  i)roofs  lying 


'Ere  'e         cried  ihc  flydriver.  re(;artllcss  of  the  angr)'  remonstrances  of  his  fare.    "'Ere  'c  is!   'E's  all  right! 

It  ain't  'Im  !    'Ere  'e  is  :  " 


la.'il  he  vanished  altogether,  and  left  me 
alone  with  the  burnt  barn,  my  thoughts, 
and — that  dim  Sha|)e  on  the  Ixirn  floor. 
It  was  broad  day,  but  I  felt  none  too 
happy  ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  at 
all  anxious  to  keep  the  iM)lice  watch  at 
night. 

Perhaps  Hewitt  had  been  gone  a  (juarter- 
of  an-hour,  perhaps  a  little  more,  when  I  saw 
him  again,  hurrying  back  and  beckoning  to 
me.     I  went  to  meet  him. 


there  ;  and  we  must  tell  him  not  to  be 
bounced  off  again  as  I  bounced  him  off. 
There  he  comes  I  " 

The  heavy  figure  of  the  local  policeman 
was  visible  in  the  distance,  and  we  shouted 
and  beckoned  to  hurry  him.  Agility  was 
no  [)art  of  that  policeman's  nature,  however, 
and  beyond  a  sudden  agitatit)n  of  his  head 
and  shoulders,  which  we  guessed  to  be 
caused  by  a  dignified  spasm  of  leisurely  haste, 
we  saw  no  apparent  acceleration  of  his  pace. 
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As  we  stood  ami  waited  we  were  aware  ot" 
a  sound  uf  wheels  Irutn  the  direction  of 
Redfield,  and  as  the  policeman  neared  us 
from  the  right,  so  the  sound  of  wheels 
approached  us  frmn  the  left.  l'r*  -entl\  a 
fly  hove  in  sigiu — the  sort  nl  du!.ty  vchu  Ic 
that  plies  at  every  rural  railway  station  in 
this  country  ;  and  as  he-  caught  sight  uf  us 
in  the  road  the  driver  b^an  waving  his 
whip  at  us  in  a  very  singular  and  excited 
manner.  As  he  drew  nearer  still  he  shouted, 
though  at  first  we  cotild  not  distinguish  his 
words.  By  this  time  the  poUccman,  trotting 
ponderously,  was  within  a  few  yards.  The 
passenger  in  the  fly,  a  thin,  dark,  elderly 
man,  leaned  over  the  side  to  look  ahead  at 
us,  and  with  that  the  policeman  pulled  up 
with  a  great  gasp  and  staggered  into  the  ditch. 

"  'Ere  'e  ib,  '  "  eririi  the  fly-driver,  regard- 
less of  the  angry  remonstrances  of  his  fare. 
"'Ere  'e  is  t  'E's  all  right !  It  ain't  'im  I 
'Ere  'e  is  \  " 

"Shut  your  nioutli,  ycni  fool  '"  crit  il  the 
angry  laic.  "  /////you  sltip  making  a  show 
of  me?" 

"Not  me  ''"  tried  the  eroeiitrie  rahinan. 
"  I  don't  want  no  faic,  hir  :  I'm  drivin'  you 
'ome  for  honour  an'  glory,  an'  honour  an' 
glory  111  make  it !    '£re  'e  is ! " 

Hewitt  took  in  \\w  case  in  a  llasli — the 
tiai)bergasted  policeman,  the  excited  c.ibnian 
and  the  angry  passenger.  He  sprang  into 
the  road  and  cried  to  the  cabman,  Who 
pulled  up  suddenly  before  us. 

**  Mr.  Victor  Peytral,  I  believe  ? "  said 
Martin  Hewitt. 

Yes,  sir,"  answered  tl)e  dark  gentleman 
snappishly,  *'  but  1  don't  know  you  !  ' 

"  I'here  has  been  a  deal  of  trouble  here, 
Mr.  Peytral,  over  your  absence  from  honie, 
as  no  doubt  you  !iave  become  aware  ;  and  I 
was  telegraphed  lor  by  your  daughter.  -My 
name  is  Hewitt — Martin  Hewitt." 

t'eytral's  face  clianged  instantly.  *'  1  know 
your  name  well,  Mr.  Hewitt,"  he  said. 
•*  There's  a  matter — but  who  is  this  ?  " 

"  My  friend,  Mr.  Brett,  who  is  good 
enough  to  help  ine  to  day.  If  I  niav  detain 
you  a  moment,  1  should  like  a  word  wuh 
you  aside." 

Certainly." 

Mr.  Peytral  alighted,  and  the  livu  walked 
a  little  apart. 

I  s<iw  Hewitt  talking  and  pointing  toward 
the  burnt  bani,  and  I  well  guessed  what  he 
was  saying,  lie  was  giving  Peytral  warning 
iif  what  he  had  discovered  in  the  bam,  telling 


him  that  he  must  gi\e  the  infornialiou  t(j  tlie 
pcjlice,  and  asking  il,  in  tliose  cncumstances, 
Peytral  wished  to  go  home,  or  to  make  other 
arrangements.  Often  Hewitt's  duty  to  his 
riiei^.ts  and  his  duty  as  a  law  upholdiiiy 
cili/en  between  them  put  liim  in  such  a 
delicate  position. 

But  there  was  \v>  lie-,itaiion  in  Mr.  Vict<jr 
Peytral.  Plainly  he  feared  nothing,  and  he 
was  going  home. 

Very  well,  then,"  I  heard  Hewitt  say  as 
they  turned  toward  us,  '•  perhaps  we  had 
better  go  on  slowly  and  let  my  friend  cut 
across  the  fields  first  to  break  the  news. 
Brett— 1  knew  you  would  be  useful,  sooner 
or  later." 

And  so  I  hurried  off,  with  the  happy 
th<jugh  delicate  mission  to  restore  both 
father  and  lover  to  Miss  Qaire  Peytral. 

IV. 

Miss  Peytral  had  to  be  put  to  bed  under 
care  of  a  nurse,  f«)r  the  revulsion  was  very 
great,  and  so  was  her  physical  prostration. 
Bowmore,  a  very  pleasant  young  fellow,  came 
with  hurried  etK|uiries  and  congratulations, 
and  rushed  off  to  London  to  cable  to  his 
friends  in  Canada,  for  fear  of  the  effect 
of  newspaper  telegrams.  .\nd  at  last  Hewitt 
and  1  sat  with  Mr.  l'e\tral  in  his  studv. 
"Mr.  Hewitt,  said  Peytral,  "1  am  not  sure 
how  far  explanations  may  go  between  us. 
There  is  more  in  that  death  in  the  ban)  than 
the  lX>lice  will  ever  t'uess." 

Peytral  was  haj4f^.ud  and  drawn,  for,  as  he 
had  let  slip  already,  \\v  had  scarce  slept  an 
hour  sinre  li  aving  home  <»n  Thursday. 

*'l  am  tired,"  he  said,  '*and  worn  out, 
but  that  is  not  a  novelty  with  me ;  and  I'm 
not  sure  but  we  may  l>e  «jf  use  to  each 
Cither.  Did  my  daughter  tell  you  why  she 
sent  Mr.  Bowmore  alter  mc  on  Thursday 
night?" 

Hewitt  explained  the  thing  as  briefly  as 
{x>ssible,  just  as  he  had  heard  it  from  Miss 
Peytral. 

'  Ah, '  said  Peytral,  tlu^ughtfully.  "  So  she 

thoiiglit  WW  manner  l)ccamc  moody  a  few 
montlis  back.  It  did,  no  doubt,  for  I  had 
memories :  and  more,  I  had  apprehensions. 

.Mr.  Hewitt,  I  think  1  read  in  the  pai>ers  that 
you  were  in  some  way  engaged  in  the  extra- 
ordinary case  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Mason  "' 

"'J  hal  is  quite  correct.     I  was." 

"There  was  another  ease,  a  little  while 
before,  which  possibly  jou  may  not  have 
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beard  of.  A  man  was  found  strangled  near 
the  York  column,  by  Pall  Mall,  with  just 
siK  h  a  mark  un  his  forehead  as  was  found 
on  Air.  Masfin's." 

"1  know  that  ca.se,  loo,  ai>  well  as  the 
oiher." 

"  I)o  you  know  the  name  of  the  murderer?*' 

"  I  think  I  do,  We  speak  in  confidence, 
of  course,  as  clieni  and  professional  man  ?  ' 

**  Of  course.    What  was  his  name?" 

"  I  hav.  heard  two— Everard  Myatt  and 
Catherton  Hunt." 

Neither  is  his  real  name,  and  I  doubt 
if  anybody  but  bimsi  U  knows  it.  Twenty 
years  ago  and  more  I  knew  him  as  Mav^s. 
He  was  a  Jamaican.  Mr.  Hewitt,  that  man's 
foul  life  has  been  justly  forfeit  a  thousand 
times,  but  if  it  belongs  to  anybody  it  belongs 
to  me ! " 

It  was  terrible  to  see  the  sudden  fiery 
change  in  the  old  man.  Ilis  lassitude  was 
gone  in  a  Hash,  his  eyes  bla/^d  and  his 
nostrils  dilated. 

For  a  little  while  he  sat  so,  his  mouth 
awork  with  i)assion ;  then  he  sank  back  in 
his  chair  with  a  "<igh. 

"  1  am  getting  old,"'  he  said,  more 
quiedy,  **  and  perhaps  I  am  not  strong 
enouj^h  to  lose  my  temper.  .  .  .  Well, 
aii  1  said,  Mayes  was  a  Janiaicaii,  a  rene- 
gade white.  Do  you  remember  that  in 
the  black  rebellion  of  1S65,  there  was  a 
traitorous  white  mati  am'>fig  the  nfi,'rors  ? 
Eyre  hanged  a  few  rel>eis,  and  righiiy,  but 
the  worst  creature  on  all  that  island  escaped 
— probahlv  rsrapi  d  by  (Ik-  aid  of  that  very 
white  skin  that  should  have  ensured  him 
a  greater  punishment  than  the  rest.  He 
escaped  to  Hayti.  Now  you  have  probably 
heard  sumething  of  Hayti,  and  of  the 
common  state  of  affairs  there? 

"Well,"  I'eytral  pursued,  "then  I  need 
not  expatiate  on  it,  and  you  will  understand 
the  sf)rt  f)f  pl.u'i"  that  Mayes  fled  to,  and  how 
it  suited  him.  lie  was  a  man  of  far  ^rculer 
ability  than  any  of  the  coarse  scoundrels  in 
pf)Wf'r,  and  Iv  was  worse  than  any  of  them. 
He  was  not  .such  a  fuol  as  to  aim  at 
ostensible  political  power — ^that  way  jjenerally 
led  to  assassination.  He  was  the  jackal,  the 
contriver,  the  pf>wer  behind  the  throne,  the 
instigator  of  half  the  devilry  set  going  in  that 
unhappy  place,  and  he  profited  by  it  with  little 
riN^  ;  he  uas  (lie  ei  infidriuial  adviser  of  that 
horrible  creature  Domingue.  If  you  know 
anything  of  Hayti  you  will  know  what  that 
means. 


"  At  this  time  I  was  comparatively  a  young 
man,  and  a  merchant  at  I'ort-au- Prince.  It 
was  a  bad  place,  of  course,  and  business  was 
ri^kv  enough,  but,  for  that  very  rcnsdn. 
protils  were  large,  and  that  was  an  attraction 
to  a  sanguine  young  man  like  myself.  I 
did  very  well,  and  I  had  thoughts  of  getting 
out  of  it  with  what  I  bad  made.  But  it  \\a'- 
a  fatal  thing  to  be  supposed  wealihy  in 
Port-au-Prinoe,  unless  you  were  a  villain  in 
power,  or  i)artner  with  one.  I  was  neither, 
and  1  was  judged  a  suitable  victim  by  Mayes. 
Not  1  alone,  either — no,  nor  even  only  1 
and  my  fortune.  Gentlemen*  gentlemen, 
my  poor  wife,  who  now  lies  " 

Peytral  s  utterance  failed  him.  He  rose 
as  if  choking,  and  Hewitt  rose  to  quiet  him. 
"  .Never  mind,"  he  said,  "sit  quiet  now.  We 
understand.    Rest  a  moment." 

The  old  man  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and 
for  a  little  while  buried  his  fae.  in  his  hands. 
Then  he  went  on  :  "  I  needn't  go  into 
details,''  he  said,  huskily.  "  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  every  devilish  engine  of  force  and 
cunning  was  put  in  operation  against  me.  So 
it  came  that  at  last,  on  a  hint  from  a  hnnqer  oti 
of  the  police-office,  who  had  enough  hunuuiiiy 
in  him  to  remember  a  kindness  he  had 
e.\p«  rienr(>d  at  my  hands,  that  we  took  flight 
in  the  middle  of  the  night — my  poor  wife, 
myself,  and  our  three  children,  with  nothing 
in  the  world  but  our  bare  lives  and  the 
eloihc;  we  wore.  I  mipht  have  tried  to  irei 
aboard  a  foreign  ship  in  the  harbour,  but  1 
knew  that  would  be  useless.  I  should  have 
been  given  up  on  whatever  charge  Mayes 
chose  to  present,  and  my  wile  and  children 
with  me.  I  had  hope  o{  somehow  getting  to 
San  Cristobel,  where  1  had  a  friend— over 
the  border  in  the  other  Government  of  the 
island,  the  Dominican  Republic  That  was 
eighty  miles  away  and  more,  across  swamps, 
and  forests  and  mountains.  Well,  we  did  it 
— we  did  it.  We  did  it,  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  1 
dream  of  it  still.  They  hunted  us,  sir— 
hunted  us  with  dogs.  We  hid  from  them  a 
whole  dav  anKinL'  the  rank  weeds — up  to  our 
shoulders  in  the  water  of  a  pestilential  fever- 
swamp  :  Claire,  the  baby,  on  her  mother  s 
back,  and  both  the  bovs  on  mine.  The\ 
tlied  ihi  V  died  next  dav.  My  t\vf>  heautitiil 
boys,  gentlemen,  died  in  niy  arms,  and  I  was 
too  weak  even  to  bury  them  ! " 

There  was  another  long  pause,  and  the 
man's  head  was  bowed  in  his  hands  once 
more.  Presently  he  went  on  again,  but  at 
first  without  lifting  his  head. 
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"  Wc  did  it.  gcntlcmtn,"'  he  said — "we 
did  it.  We  crawled  into  San  Cristobcl  at  the 
end  of  five  days  ;  and  from  that  moment  my 
dear  wife  has  never  once  stood  upright  on 
her  feet.  So  ^^■c  canie  out  of  it.  and  the 
baby,  Claire,  \>aa  the  one  that  suH'ered  least. 
She  was  too  young  to  understand^  and  her 
mother — her  nK)ther  saved  her,  where  I 
could  not  save  the  l)oys  !  " 

He  paused  again,  and  presently  sat  up, 
pale,  but  in  full  command  of  himself.  "You 
will  excuse  me,  genlkmcn.  I  am  sure, 
and  make  allowances  for  my  feelings,"  he 
said.  **  There  is  not  a  great  deal  more  to 
tell.  Mayes  did  not  last  long  in  Hayti. 
Domingiie  was  f)verthrov  .1,  and  Mayes  left 
the  island,  I  was  told.  My  friend  in  San 
Cristobel — he  was  a  cousin,  in  fact — put  me 
on  my  legs  again,  and  aftL-r  a  while  he  helped 
me  to  begin  business  at  San  i  Jonungo,  under 
my  present  name,  I'eytral,  which,  in  fact,  was 
my  mother's  maiden  name.  There  came  a 
sudden  push  in  tradi!  with  the  United  States 
about  this  time,  and  1  went  into  my  affairs 
with  the  more  energy  to  distract  my  thoughts. 
In  fifteen  years  I  had  made  the  small 
competency  which  I  have  lirouglu  to  England 
with  me,  with  the  idea  of  a  peaceful  end  lo 
my  life  and  my  wife's  j  though  I  doubt 
if  I  am  to  have  that  now.  For  when  I  went 
away  witliout  warning  on  Thursday  night  1 
wa?  dogging  Mayes  ! " 

Hewitt  nodded,  with  no  sign  of  surprise. 
"And  the  man  killrd  in  the  ham?" 

"That  is  one  more  ot  his  thousand  crimes, 
without  a  doubt  Though  it  diflers.  Do 
you  know  what  drew  my  attention  to  the 
murders  of  the  men  Denson  and  Mason,  and 
so  set  me  thinking  ?  In  each  case  the  murder 
was  by  strangulation,  and  the  medical 
evidcnre  at  the  inquest^  showed  that  it  was 
effected  by  means  of  a  tourniquet.  In  fact, 
in  the  second  case,  the  tourniquet  itself  was 
left  behind." 

"  Ves,"  Hewitt  replied,  "  I  loosened  it 
myself — but,  unfortunately,  I  was  too  late." 

"Well,  now,"  Peytral  went  on,  *'in  Hayti, 
in  my  time  M.iy<  enrinit.  s  h,id  a  habit  of 
dying  suddenly  m  the  night,  by  strangulation^ 
and  a  tourniquet  was  always  the  instrument. 
And  just  as  murder  was  (juite  a  popular 
procedure  in  that  accursed  place,  so  strangu- 
lation l»y  tourniquet  became  the  most  common 
form  of  the  crime.  It  was  rapid,  eflective, 
and  silent,  you  see.  S.  i  lliat  a  murder  by 
tourniquet,  quite  an  unknown  thing  in  this 
country,  took  my  attention  at  once,  and  whci> 


another  followi  i]  ii  ^o  soon,  1  felt  someliiing 
like  certainty.  .\nd  the  triangle  was  suggestive, 
too." 

"Were  Mayes's  victims  marked  in  that 

way  in  Hayti  ?  " 

"  No,  there  was  no  niark.  But " — here 
Mr.  Peytral's  features  assumed  a  ctnious 

ex[)ression — "  there  are  things  which  are  not 
iK'lievcd  in  thi^  rountrv- -which  are  laughed 
al,  in  fuel,  and  called  superstition.  You 
know  something  of  Hayti,  and  therefore  you 
must  have  heanj  (.)f  WhkIoo — the  witchcraft 
and  devil-worship  of  the  \\  est  Indies.  Well, 
Mayes  was  as  deep  in  that  as  he  was  in 
every  other  species  of  wickedness.  It  sounds 
foolish,  perhaps,  here  in  civilised  England, 
and  you  may  laugh,  but  i  tell  you  that  Mayes 
could  make  men  do  as  he  wished,  widi  their 
consent  or  against  it  I  And  he  used  a  thing 
— it  was  generally  ■  known  that  he  used  a 
thing  marked  with  a  triangle — a  Red  Triangle 
— by  the  use  of  which  he  could  bend  men 
to  his  will  '  " 

Hewitt  was  listening  intently,  with  no  sign 
of  laughter  at  all,  notwithstanding  his  client's 
apprehension.  And  1  remembered  the  ca.se 
of  Mr.  Jacoh  Mason,  and  how  that  victim 
had  so  fervently  e.xpressed  his  wish  to  the 
excellent  clergyman,  Mr.  Potswood,  that  he 
had  never  dabbled  in  the  stranpc  devilries 
of  Myatt — or  Mayes,  as  we  were  now  learning 
to  call  him. 

"  At  any  rate,"  Peytral  resumed,  "  you 
will  understand  that  the  ronjtmction  of  the 
tourniquet  with  the  Red  Triangle  ni  the  two 
cases  you  know  of  caused  me  some  excite- 
ment. My  daughter,  as  you  have  said, 
noticed  a  change  in  my  habits  from  that 
time  ;  my  wife  did  more — she  knew  the 
reason.  Mr.  Hewitt,  1  am  an  older  man, 
hut  there  is  hotter  blood  in  my  veins  than 
in  yours.  My  father  was  English — though 
you  might  scarcely  suppose  it — ^but  my 
mother,  to  whose  name  I  have  reverted,  was 
a  French  Creole.  So  perhaps  my  natural 
instincts  come  nearer  to  those  of  our  savage 
ancestry  than  do  yours.  Whether  or  not 
you  will  understand  nu-  I  do  \v.i\.  know,  but 
I  con  tell  you  that  even  now,  in  cold  blood 
— for  my  paroxysm  has  exhausted  itself  and 
me — it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  l>e  my 
dut\ ,  nrit  to  say  my  sacred  duty,  to  tear  that 
man  10  pieces  with  my  hands  whenever  and 
wherever  I  could  put  them  on  him  I  My 
old  passions  may  h.ave  slept,  I  find,  but  they 
are  alive  still,  and  I  found  them  waking 
when  I  realised  that  Mayes  was  alive  and  in 
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England.  The  words  '  sane  *  and  '  insane ' 
are_  elastic  in  their  application,  but  I  doubt 
if  you  would  have  called  nie  strictly  sane  of 
late.  I  evolved  mad  schemes  for  the 
destruction  of  this  wretch,  and  I  was  ready 
to  devote  myself  and  ever)  thing  I  possessed 
to  the  purpose.  .More  than  once  I  contem- 
plated coming  to  you — seeing  that  you  had 
met  the  man  in  one  of  his  villainies  widi  the 
idea  of  enlisting  your  aid.  lUit  I  reflected 
that  you  would  probably  make  yourself  no 


I  was  still  confounded  with  surjjrise,  and  as 
they  passed  U-hind  a  chmip  of  trees,  Mayes 
was  gone,  and  1  saw  his  companion  alone. 
He  was  a  young  man — an  artist,  it  would 
seem,  with  skett:h-l)ook  and  colours." 

I  started,  and  Hewitt  and  I  glanced  at 
each  other.  Peytral  saw  it  and  paused. 
"  Never  mind,"  said  Hewitt.  "  IMeasc  go 
on." 

"  After  that  I  came  out  every  night,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  my  enemy  again.  On 


*'  That  man's  life  has  been  justly  forfeit  a  thou&anj 
times,  but  If  it  belongs  to  anybody  it  belonpt  to  mc  !  " 

party  to  a  plan  of  private  revenge,  and  I 
hesitated.  And  then — then,  a  little  niore 
than  a  week  ago,  I  saw  the  man  himself! 
("hanged,  without  doubt,  but  not  half  as 
much  changed  as  I  am  niyself.  Neverthe- 
less, sure  as  I  am  of  him  now,  1  hesitated 
then.  For  it  was  here  in  the  meadow  that 
you  know,  near  the  barn,  and  the  thing 
seemed  so  likely  to  be  illusion  that  I  almost 
suspected  my  senses.  It  was  dusk,  and  he 
was  walking  and  talking  with  another  man. 
a  grod  deal  younger.    And  presently,  while 


several  evenings  1  saw  the  young  artist 
waiting  by  the  barn  expectantly,  but  nobody 
joined  him.  I  found  that  this  young  man 
was  lodging  at  a  cottage  in  the  village,  and 
I  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  him. 

"  .\t  last,  on  Thursday  night,  I  saw 
Mayes  again.  Mr.  Bowmore  was  here, 
and  when  I  left  the  house  he  troubled 
me  much  by  coming  after  me.  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  that  I  wished  to  be 
alone,  and  this  not  being  enough,  I  grew 
angry  and  ordered  him  off.     From  what  he 
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has  told  nic  il  >ccms  thai  lu;  tollowcd  me 
still,  but  lost  sight  of  ma  near  rettn  ^> 
meadow.  Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  saw 
Mayes  and  the  young  artist  again.  1  watched 
frfim  a  rather  awkward  spot,  and  dusk  was 
Jailing,  So  that  I  could  not  sec  all  that  passed  ; 
but  presently  I  was  aware  that  Ma)'es  was 
making  off  by  the  road  alone,  and  I  followed 
him. 

"  From  that  moment  I  think  I  really  was 

mad,  though  my  madness  did  not  driw  me 
to  attack  him  at  once.  I  had  a  Itcling  of 
curiosity  to  sec  where  he  would  go,  and  a 
curious  cruel  idea  of  letting  him  run  for  a 
little  first — as  a  r  it  ft  els.  I  suppose,  with  a 
mouse.  You  may  judge  that  I  was  not  in 
my  normal  state  of  mind  from  the  fact  that 
all  through  yesterday,  and  part  of  to-day  I 
never  as  much  as  thought  of  teh-^ra piling 
home  to  say  that  1  had  gone  to  London. 
For  it  was  to  London  I  followed  him.  I 
took  no  ticket  at  the  station — I  got  on  the 
platform  by  stealth,  and  -entered  the  train 
unobserved,  for  he  and  one  b«y  were  ihe 
only  passengers,  and  I  feared  attracting 
attention.  It  was  easy  enough,  in  -iicli  a 
station  as  Kedtield,  and  I  paid  at  London. 
And  after  all  I  lost  him!  Lost  him  in 
London  !  " 
"  Mow'" 

"  Like  a  fool.  I  saw  hnn  enter  a  house, 
and  waited.  Followed  him  again,  and  waited 
al  another.  I  might  have  flung  him  into  the 
river  from  the  Eniliankment,  and  I  refrained. 
And  then — whether  it  began  at  a  dark 
comer  or  in  a  group  of  people  I  can!n>t  tell, 
!nit  I  suddenly  discovered  that  1  was 
foliowmg  a  stranger — stranger  of  about 
Mayes's  form  and  stature.  It  was  what  I 
should  have  expected,  and  provided  fw,  in 
London  streets  at  night ! 

"  If  I  have  been  mad,  it  was  then  1  was 
worst.  I  suppose  by  that  time  it  must 
have  been  too  late  to  get  hack  home, 
but  I  never  thouglit  of  that.  I  ran  the 
streets  the  whole  night,  like  a  fool,  hunting 
for  Mayes.  1  kept  on  all  day  yesterda). 
I  waited  and  watched  hours  at  the  tun 
houses  he  had  visited  ;  and  il  was  not 
till  early  this  morning  that  I  flung  myself 
on  to  a  bed  in  a  [)rivate  he  te!  in  I-aiston  Koad. 
I  slept  a  little,  and  my  |xtro.\)sni  was  o\cr. 
Perhaps  I  am  more  fortunate  than  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  since  I  am  as  yet  in  no 
danger  of  trial  for  murder." 

This  passionate,  wayward,  stricken  man 
was  plainly  the  object  of  fascinated  interest 


to  Hewitt.  Mv  friend  w.iited  a  moment,  and 
then  said — "  I  he  hou.ses  he  called  at — I 
should  like  to  know  them.  And  where  ><ni 
lost  sight  of  him." 

I'eyira!  sat  hark,  and  ga/ed  thoughtfully  for 
fully  halt  a  minute  in  Hewitt's  face.  "Do 
yuu  know, '  he  said  at  length,  "  I  don't  think 
!  II  inNurr  that  question  now?  I'd  like  to  leave 
it  tor  a  day  or  two.  Yesterday  1  wouldn't  have 
told  ) ou,  even  on  the  rack — no,  not  a  word  ! 
I  should  have  said  'Take  your  own  chances, 
and   uet   liiin   if  ean.     As   lor   ine,  I 

consider  hnn  >n\  pre)  ,  and  what  scent  i  have 
picked  up  I  shall  use  myself!'  A  mad  fancy, 
ytni  will  think,  perhaps.  I'or  me  the  (piestion 
is,  was  1  sanest  then  or  now  ?  1  will  take  a 
day  or  two  to  think." 

In  less  than  a  da)  or  two  the  identity  of 
the  victim  of  the  burnt  bam  was  established. 

l'"or  Hewitt  had  his  idea,  and  he  comnmni- 
cated  with  I'lummer,  of  .Scotland  \'ard.  The 
man  with  the  buttoned  boots  and  the  sketch- 
book was  ilie  11  list  who  had  been  staying  at 
the  cottage  in  the  village,  but  wlin.  singularly 
enough,  had  never  been  seen  to  draw,  and 
had  left  no  drawings  behind  him.  He  had 
warned  the  |>eo[)le  of  the  cottage  that  he 
miirht  he  away  for  i  niuht  or  two.  and  he  had 
stayed  away  for  two  mgiits  belore  ;  .so  that 
his  disappearance  did  not  disturb  them,  and 
when  they  heard  that  Mr.  I'eytral's  body 
had  been  found  in  the  barn  they  accepted 
the  news  as  fact.  They  re< dgnisL-d  at  <mce 
a  phologr  ;  l  i  ]  rixluced  by  I'lununer  as  that 
of  their  late  lodger.  .\nd  thi:  photogr.iph 
had  been  procured  from  Messrs.  Kingsley, 
Bell  and  I^ton,  the  intended  victims  in  the 
bond  case,  and  it  wjis  one  of  Henning,  their 
vanished  correspondence  clerk  ! 

That  his  death  would  be  convenient  to 
Mayes,  the  greater  scoundrel,  was  plain 
enough.  The  ixmd  robbery  had  lieen 
brought  to  naught,  thanks  to  Martin  Hewitt, 
and  Henning  was  now  useless.  Worse,  he 
might  be  caught,  or  give  himself  uj).  and  was 
thus  a  ])erpelual  danger.  .And  probably  he 
wanted  money.  This  being  j>o,  it  was  a 
singular  fact  that  at  the  inquest  the  surgeon 
wIh)  had  examined  the  wound  gave  it  as  his 
most  positive  opinion  that  it  had  been  self 
inilicte<l.  And  it  was  done  with  a  razor, 
Henning's  own,  as  it  was  very  clearly  proved 
after  inijuiry.  l  or  the  razor  was  found  in 
the  barn  liy  the  police,  entangled  with  the 
blackened  frame  of  an  old  lantern. 
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First  Prize  iL^OO  Cash  Down, 

lOO   Prizes  of  £5  eacH. 


PROFITABLE    EMPLOYMENT  FOR  SPARE  TIME. 
CDc  Condon  inagazinc's  Reu)  Skill  Contesi. 

In  response  to  numenxis  rc«]uests  Tor  a  feature  that  will  at  the  !>anic  time  yield  pleasure  and  profit, 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  a  Skill  Contest  in  which  every  reader  i>f  TiiK  I-onhon  M.\<:azinb 
is  invited  to  join. 

As  will  l>e  seen  from  the  fi^uro  ;ii>ove,  a  larj;e  nunil»i'r  of  those  who  enter  must  inevitahly  fnul 
themselves  considerably  the  richer  hy  doing.  There  are  few  people  s<j  well  otV  that  the  principal 
prize  would  not  l)e  regarded  as  a  very  wekf>me  windfall.  I'rolwbly  no  reader  would  tind  it  diihcult  to 
devise  his  or  her  own  means  of  using  eiilur  of  the  awards.  Indeed  it  is  difHcult  to  say  what  could 
not  be  done  with  the  First  I'ri/.e  <if  jC^oo  l(iv«-  hundred  (xjunds).  It  probably  represents  several  years'  income 
of  thous;inds  of  lliose  who  read  tlitse  lines.  It  wt>uld  enable  tlie  recipient  of  a  salary  to  start  in  business  for 
himself  or  herself,  ami  even  the  pri>s|)«."r<ius  business  man  or  woman  would  find  it  useful  in  enlarging  his  or 
her  business  and  making  it  more  ]jr<»spfrous.  With  a  Udanre  of /,"500  at  the  Hank  the  prospective  bridi^groom 
could  see  his  way  clear  to  secure  a  house  and  home  of  his  own,  while  the  same  sum  would  provide  a 
handsome  dowry  for  any  prospective  bri«le. 

Now  the  sums  enumeratcti  aUive,  making  in  all  ;£"i,c»o,  are  lying  at  the  Bank  awaiting 
claimants.  The>e  will  proUibly  lie  recriiiieil  froM»  among  those  who  read  the.se  lines  to-day.  Why  should 
not  unc  fall  to  you?  The  sums  are  to  l>e  the  rewards  of  ingenuity  and  skill,  but  in  reality  the  means  by 
which  they  are  lo  Ite  secured  represent  simplicity  itiielf.    This  is  how  the  prizes  are  to  be  won  : — 

On  the  following  two  jwges  apficar  a  numl)cr  of  little  pictures.  These  represent  hidden  names  of 
books  and  authors.  Below  wi-  give  two  examples.  The  task  we  set  our  readers  is  to  discover 
what  these  names  of  books  an<l  authors  are;  and.  in  <ioing  this,  they  are  ijuile  at  lilnrrty  to  consult  their  friends 
and  relatives. 

This  is  the  second  list.  The  first  list  appeared  in  the  February  number  of  Thr  LONDON  Macas^INK, 
copies  of  which  can  still  \)c  oldained.  Another  list  will  ap|>car  in  TlIK  London  Macazink  each  month, 
and  the  reader  who  succeeds  in  ileciphcring  the  greatest  numl>er  of  these  I'uzzle  rictiires  will  secure  the 
First  I'rizc  <>{  /"500. 

READ   THESE    RULES  CAREFULLY. 

I'tklcr  each  picture  write  ilic  iiaiiie  of  ihc  t-ix.k  or  aiiihor  you  think,  ii  rcj)rcM:tu%.  Leave  Uank  any  that  you  cannot 
decipher.  I*rot>a1>ly  no  one  will  succeed  in  si>lviin:  thtm  all.  l>o  not  semi  the  lists  siiinly-.  Keep  thctn  until  the  set  u  complete 
aixl  »c  antHJuiice  the  »late  for  semlinK  in.    Kverv  mrnilwr  of  a  family  can  send  a  set  of  MiluiiotiN. 

The  First  Prize  of  jCyx>  will  ko  lo  ihe  coni'peiilor  who  wiiiU  in  the  most  correct  set  of  solutions,  and  the  conipelitors  sending 
in  the  next  100  most  correct  sets  will  be  aw-arded  pri/«-»     jC^  each. 

If  anyone  inlroilui  rd  ihi.s  contest  to  ycHir  notice.  Rcl  hmi,  or  her,  to  write  his,  or  her,  name  aiid  addrcvs  in  the  \)>ai;e  appearing 
at  the  foot  of  the  list.    The  pervm  wlii»e  iuinie  ,i|i|M:.its  in  this  s|w<  c  un  the  winner's  list  will  recci\-e  an  award  of  jC^j. 

There  will  he  ali:ichrd  !■>  the  lin;il  list  a  form  i<.  I>e  signed  by  each  coni)>elilor.  whereby  he  agrees  to  these  conditions; 
and  no  list  wUl  be  considered  unlc^^  |lli^  f.irni  sh.ill  have  l»een  duly  signed  by  the  competitor. 

In  the  event  of  ties,  the  |>ri»c>  will  lie  divided  llial  i>  to  say,  if  two  competitors  tie  f<w  ihe  first  place,  ihe  first  and  second 
prizes  will  be  divided  Iwiwreti  tbeni.  and  so  forth. 

The  London  .Mala/isi-.  will  not  l>e  res]niiisilile  for  any  low  or  delay  in  iransniUsion  or  delivery  of  the  lists  by  post, 
nor  for  any  actndenial  liss  of  a  li^t  .iflcr  delivery  ..I  the  office  of  Thk  I>osdon  Mai^.vzim:. 
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WALTER  SCOTT.  "THE  SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME." 
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list*,  and  .iiir;i  u-ict  li.inict  <jf  thoic  whom  he  li.iv  s'j  Ur  aiijudjjcd  tii  l-c  tia  «iiKi<  r-.  ^Ii  niM  any  perton  ciMm  to  have 
won  a  yrue  or  a  belter  piuc  ttiati  that  annouaccU,  be  mu»t,  withiii  mtvcii  da>->  of  tlic  lir^l  unuauncement  of  prue-winncrsi, 
forwanl  a  written  claim,  tttgciher  with  the  snm  of  gi.,  far  a  Maidi  and  MomHidcntiaa.  uil  a  March  will  then  be  madle  for 
the  list,  ir  the  same  cannot  be  found,  or  if  upon  recon^dcndoa  tlie  Kditor  does  itol  think  fit  l<>  alter  hi»  previous  dcciMon, 
the  claim  will  be  disallowed. 

Shuuid  an>;  such  claiffl  be  alluu-cd,  the  5s.  will  \ie  returned. 

t'l  I and  in  respect  to  evwy  other  tnatterconitected  with  tbiscotiipetiiion.  the  E(Uior'.><:£ciM0n  sluU  Iw  final  and  coacliuiive. 
I     >  fler  is  auile  bjr  Ths  LoNiMiK  tlASAZiMB  alOM,  and  ^  eontctt  isMtconncclcdlnan)-  way  with  any  other  angaiim 
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ALL  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd. 
The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  Black-eyed  Susan  came  on  board, 

"Oh,  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find? 
Tell  me,  my  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true. 
Does  my  sweet  William  sail  among  your  crew?" 


William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rock'd  by  the  billows  to  and  fro. 
Soon  as  the  well-known  voice  he  heard. 

He  sigh'd  and  cast  his  eyes  below ; 
The  cord  flies  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands. 

And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands 

^  
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Disturbing  young  birds.   The  man  wlih  the  gun  Arcs  a  blank  canridge  ai  his  quarry.   The  shock  is  sufTiclently 
powerful  to  knock  the  bird  dovn  without  making  much  noise. 


THE  FAVOURITE  METHODS  OF  THE  DEPREDATORS  UPON  GAME  PRESERVES, 

DESCRIBED   BY  C.  LANG  NEIL. 


A DISTINGUISHED  young  medico 
recently  expre.ssed  the  opinion  that 
the  finest  tonic  in  the  world  was  "  walking 
in  the  country."  I'oachers,  then,  deserve  to 
be  healthy,  for  patient  trudging  over  road 
and  field  and  coppice  in  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness, when  the  rest  of  the  world,  gamekeepers 
sometimes  excepted,  lies  snugly  abed,  forms 
the  greater  part  of  the  poor-man  sportsman's 
nightly  occupation. 

We  say  poor-man  sportsman  because,  whilst 
to  most  respectable  townsfolk  the  word 
"jmacher"  denotes  a  criminal,  yet  in  the 
country  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  un- 
doubtedly respectable  citizens  of  the  realm 
to  whom  it  means  a  sportsman  who,  though 
not  amply  blessed  with  this  world's  goods, 
yet  holds  the  genuine  conviction  that  wild 
animals — furred  or  feathered — and  fish  are  a 
gift  of  nature  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  and 
not  specially  and  solely  presented  to  the 
individual  who  may  chance  to  own  the  par- 
ticular land  or  water  in  which  they  burrow, 
nest,  or  swim.  The  poacher  regartls  himself 
as  a  perfectly  honest  subject,  exercising  his 
rights  de.spite  unjust  and  despotic  opposition. 

'I'hc  small  farmer  is  his  fast  friend,  for  the 
poacher  helps  to  keep  down  hares  and  game, 

(  2: 


which  would  otherwise  do  serious  damage  to 
the  farmer's  crops,  and  for  whose  depreda- 
tions he  has  not  a  shred  of  recompense. 

When  last  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
appointed  a  Commission  to  inc^uire  into  the 
probity  and  practice  of  the  game  laws,  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  men  who  would  think 
nothing  of  clearing  a  coppice  of  fifty — yea,  a 
hundred — brace  of  pheasants,  or  of  denuding 
an  estate  of  every  hare  upon  it,  would 
scorn  to  steal  a  single  chicken  or  any  other 
description  of  property,  being,  poaching 
apart,  as  honest  as  anyone  else  in  the 
district. 

Poachers  may  be  de.scribed  as  of  two 
classes — those  who  live  by  it,  and  those 
who  poach  for  sport's  sake,  regardless  of 
profit. 

The  former  is  naturally  the  more  skilled 
and  thus  regarded  as  the  professional  ;  the 
latter  being  looked  upon  as  the  amateur  in 
the  siK)rt.  The  favourite  [wstime  of  this 
amateur  poacher  is  undoubtedly  coursing 
hares.  He  dearly  loves  a  ilog,  and  he  sini|>ly 
revels  in  a  chase.  He  cannot  afford  to  satisfy 
his  passion  under  ordinary  coursing  circum- 
stances, so  he  and  a  few  kindred  spirits  set 
out  from  their  various  abodes  at  about  four 
6  ) 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  perhaps  a  trifle 
earlier  if  the  rende/voiis  l>e  al  any  consider- 
able distance.  His  dog — or  a  couple,  on  the 
lead — accompanies  him.  'I'he  two  or  three- 
hour  tramp  through  country  lanes,  if  it  be 
summer,  just  streaked  with  the  silver  shim- 
mering mist  of  dawn,  seen>s  next  to  nothing 
to  him,  looking  forward  to  the  promised 
sport.  Arrived  at  the  destination,  it  is  not 
l«»ng  before  the  friends  and  their  dogs  turn 
up.  .\  pull  all  round  at  a  buttle,  produced 
from  the  capacious  pcnrket  of  one  of  the 
party,  and  no  further  time  is  lost  in  getting 
lo  the  field  which  they  have  been  led  to 
understand  is 
nothing  less  than 
"carpeted  with 
pussies." 

The  dogs  are 
lurchers.  Now,  a 
lurcher  is  any 
crossbreed  with 
some  greyhound 
in  it.  There  are 
differences  of 
opinion  even 
among  the  craft 
as  to  what  forms 
the  best  cross. 
Whatever  it  is 
there  must  be 
three  parts  of 
greyhound  or  the 
hare  would  out- 
pace it  every 
lime.  A  quarter 
bulldog  and 
three  -  quarters 
greyhound,  or 
the  same  pro{M)r- 
tions  of  German 
hoarhound  and 
greyhound,  are 

perhaps  the  very  best  combinations.  In  the 
event  of  a  skirmish  with  keepers,  the  bulldog 
or  boarhound  element  has  time  and  again 
stood  the  }H)acher  in  better  stead  than  his 
own  lists  or  cudgel. 

The  intelligence  |M)ssessed  by  a  well- 
trained  lurcher  is  remarkable  :  in  fact,  many 
a  poacher  looks  on  his  dog  as  almost  human. 
Perhaps  the  least  astonishing,  but  certainly 
one  of  the  most  useful,  accomplishnients  is 
that  it  always  retrieves  its  (jiiarry  and 
surrenders  it  to  none  other  than  its  own 
master.  The  trained  coursing  dog  will  only 
take  its  hare  in  orthodox  fashion.  The 


A  simple  drop  lip  trap,  employed  to  ensnare  rabbits  and  hares< 


poacher's  lurcher  smells  out  and  starts  its 
own  '*  pussy,"  and  .sometimes,  sad  to  say, 
even  springs  upon  it  without  allowing  it 
tinie  to  make  a  run  at  all.  Its  persistence  is 
marvellous  and  its  strength  inexhaustible. 

Coursing  is  all  very  well  for  the  sporting 
"pilgrim,''  but  his  professional  brother,  to 
whom  a  large  bag  is  the  sole  satisfaction, 
employs  dozens  of  ingenious  methods  of 
trai)ping. 

A  very  simple,  but  rather  risky,  way  of 
catching  hares,  is  to  stretch  a  net  across  a 
gateway  through  which  the  hare's  run  or 
track  lies.     Hares  when  disturbed  always 

make  straight  as 
darts  for  their  run 
and  dash  at  full 
speed  along  it. 
liy  one  jx)acher 
proceeding  in  a 
roundabout  direc- 
tion to  the  other 
end  of  the  field 
with  a  dog,  whilst 
another  lies  con- 
cealed near  the 
net-spanned  gate- 
way, a  couple  or 
more  hares  will 
probably  be 
s{)rung,  who,  hav- 
ing thedog  behind 
them,  come  along 
at  a  great  speed 
and  rush  right 
into  the  net  with 
tremendous  force, 
rolling  themselves 
up  in  it,  and  thus 
falling  easy  vic- 
tims. The  danger 
lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  couple  of 
men  and  a  dog  in  a  field,  with  a  net  fixed 
across  a  gateway,  would  stand  no  chance  of 
avoiding  a  conviction,  should  Mr.  Keeper 
("  Kipper,"  the  illiterate  members  call  him) 
inopimrtunely  turn  up  during  the  proceedings. 

Vet  another  alternative  plan  lor  hares  is  to 
set  a  wire  slip-noose  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground  on  the  line  of  the  run.  The  fugitive 
hare's  head  dashes  through  the  ttpening,  and 
the  impetus  of  its  flight  draws  tightly  the 
noose,  bringing  instantatx-ous  strangulation 
Rabbits  are  sometimes  caught  with  traps  not 
dissimilar  from  those  set  in  most  home  larders 
lo  exterminate  rats. 
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The  sportsman^  however,  disdains  mere  proceeds  to  a  field  which  adjoins  a  wood 

traps,  and  takes  his  rabbits  by  means  of  known  to  be  well  stocked.    In  a  line  parallel 

ferrets  sent  into  a  burrow,  having  previously  with  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  about  fifteen 

pegged  down  smull  nets  over  the  most  likely  to  thirty  yards  distant,  he  makes  a  series  of 

exit  holes  and  filled  up  the  others.     In  this  round  holes  by  pushing  his  stick  into  the 


case  it  is  as  well  to  kneel  close  up  to  the 
netted  holes,  for  the  terrified  bunny  runs  out 
like  a  gust,  and  would  often  burst  right 
through,  or  tear  the  net  from  its  pegs,  and  so 


ground  four  or  five  inches  and  working  it  about 
until  the  hole  is  some  two  inches  across  and 
four  or  five  deep.  Into  each  hole  he  places 
a  little  paper  bag  rolled  in  shape  similar  to 


escape,  unless  a  p:iir  of  ready  hands  support     a  grocer's  sugar  bag,  and  in  the  bottom  of 


the  net  in  its  task 

The  fresh,  wild, 
north  country  streams 
have  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination for  the  illicit 
angler.  Those  who 
are  dubbed  the 
amateurs  of  the  craft, 
fish  as  do  true  sports- 
men, taking  only  the 
risk  of  being  caught 
angling  in  private 
waters,  hence  there 
is  not  much  in  their 
methods  to  describe. 

Quite  another 
matter  are  the 
devices  of  the  water- 
poacher  who  wants  a 
full  basket  and  cares 
not  a  jot  the  means  of 
its  collection.  Young 
salmon  he  will  secure 
from  a  teeming  stream 
by  the  simple  e.\- 
|)edient  of  attaching 
a  cord  to  a  basket 
minus  its  lid.  Fling- 
in;jf  the  basket  into 
the  stream  he  rapidy 
draws  it  ashore  con- 
t:uning  a  flapping 
struggling  load. 

Spearing  eeh  and 
tickling  trout  are 
accomplishments 
early  acquired  by 
every  water-poacher.  .A  boggy  country  pro- 
vides muddy-bottomed  water-courses,  which 
form  a  favourite  abidinji-place  of  eels.  They 
lie  buried  in  the  slimy  bed,  but  the  expert  sees 
their  traces,  and  thinks  little  of  a  day's  work 
with  his  spear  which  shows  less  than  thirty 
or  forty  wriggling  trophies  of  his  prowess. 

Pheasants  always  find  a  profitable  market 
dead  or  alive.  To  secure  them  alive  "  bag- 
ging "  is  the  best  method.    The  poacher  first 


A  poacher  concealed  in  a  tree,  armed  with  a  heavy  iron 
rod,  ready  to  stun  a  deer  passing  beneath. 


each  bag  are  dropped 
a  few  grains  of  barley. 
Round  the  top  edge 
inside  the  bag  he 
brushes  a  copious 
circle  of  bird-lime. 

Now,  pheasants 
have  generally,  in  early 
life,  been  fed  by  hand, 
and  though  they  make 
ofl'  when  the  poacher 
ap[)ruaches,  yet  when 
he  has  finis*hed  bend- 
ing down  to  arrange 
his  little  traps,  and 
retires  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  a  neighbour- 
ing hedge,  out  run  the 
birds  expecting  to  find 
food  where  he  lin- 
gered ;  nor  are  they 
disappointed,  as  the 
reader  will  have 
gathered.  Pop  goes 
a  head  into  the  first 
hole  to  secure  the 
barley,  only  to  be 
instantly  withdrawn 
with  the  little  paper 
bag  securely  stuck  by 
the  lime  round  its 
neck.  Several  of  his 
friends,  undeterred  by 
his  experience,  make 
a  peck  each  into  the 
holes  only  to  meet  the 
same  fate.  Struggling, 
shaking,  kicking  and  scratching,  half-a  dozen 
or  so  of  paper-hooded  (hence  blinded) 
pheasants  only  need  picking  up  and  slipping 
into  the  poacher's  pockets  or  sack.  Kven  if 
they  manage  to  extricate  their  heads  by 
scratching  the  bags  off,  the  lime  is  rubbed 
into  their  eyes,  leaving  them  precisely  as 
sightless  as  if  the  bag  held  fast. 

Intoxicating  pheasants  is  another  ruse.  A 
quantity  of  barley  is  soaked  in  a  vessel  full  of 
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water,  and  the  water  is  presently  strained  off. 
W  hisky  or  rum  is  now  poured  over  the  grain, 
which  absorbs  the  alcohol  and  ejects  the 
water.  A  handful  of  this  barley  is  scattered 
close  up  to  the  hedge  or  fence  of  the 
wood  where  are  the  pheasants,  and  a  thin 
trail  of  it  is  laid  along  the  ground  for  from 
twenty  to  forty  yards  towards  the  spot  where 
the  poachers  remain  concealed  behind  a 
clump  of  bushes  or  such  other  cover  as  may 
be  convenient.  The  trail  is  terminated  by 
the   rest  of 


run  out  and  wring  the  necks  of  all  they 
can  seize,  which  may  be  any  number  from 
three  to  a  dozen.  The  men  retire  to  cover, 
and  before  long  another  party  of  pheasants 
are  in  hot  encounter  round  the  attractive 
little  heap,  to  be  in  due  course  captured  and 
dropped  into  the  sportsman's  (?)  bag. 

Plovers,  partridges  and  seagulls  likewise 
fall  ready  victims  of  the  "drink  curse  "  in  its 
above  form. 

Smoking  pheasants  is  another  profitable 

ruse.  The 


the  soaked- 
barley  piled 
up  into  a 
little  heap. 
Considerable 
patience 
must  on 
occasion  be 
exercised 
before  the 
birds  dis- 
cover the 
bait.  Once 
one  of  them 
finds  it  he 
sf»on  calls  a 
mate,  and 
before  many 
moments  a 
flock  of  eager, 
pecking  birds 

are  racing  along  the  trail.  By  the  time  they 
reach  the  final  heap  they  are  screaming  and 
fighting  indiscriminately,  and  at  length,  one 
after  another  falls,  either  disabled  by  the 
combat  or  intoxicated,  or  both.  The  poachers 


The  result  of  the  tnwl.   The  bird  is  cnianKlcJ  in  the  meshes  of  the  net 


pheasant, 
unlike  the 
partridge 
which  always 
roosts  on  the 
ground, 
chooses  the 
bough  of  a 
tree  as  a 
sleeping 
place,  and  as 
a  rule,  two  or 
more  make 
use  of  the 
same  bough. 
Beneath  this 
bough,  when 
he  has  dis- 
covered it 
(not  a  very 
easy  task  in 

the  dark,  without  disturbing  its  occupants)  the 
poacher  lights  a  tiny  fire  of  leaves  and  casts 
upon  it  a  handful  f)f  sulphur  with  the  result 
that  before  many  moments  have  passed  down 
drops  sufl'ocated  [)hcasant  number  one  with  a 
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whirr  and  a  dead  thud  as  it  reaches  the  ground,  their  knees  and  wring  the  necks  of  their 
to  be  followed,  an  instant  later,  by  its  mate,    catch  as  &st  as  the  darkness  allows  of 


A  favourite  metbod 
of  c etching  phea*- 
jnts  Conic«l 
hjRs,  »i!h  the  edges 
•inicarcd  with  bird- 
lime,  and  containing 
bari«y,  vt%  buHed  in 
the  cround.  When 
the  hird  pecks  the 
com,  the  big.  owing 
to  the  bird  -  lime, 
cling!,  to  the  bMd  Of 
the  quairy. 


securing  the  fltittering,  scream- 
ing, feathered  j>arty,  previous 
to  departing  to  drag  another 
field  and  augment  the  weight 
.md  value  of  the  bag.  The 
landowner  is  well  aware  of 
this  method  of  dealing  with 
his  property,  and  nearly  all 
the  fields  on  an  estate  where 
partridges  are  reared  may  be 
seen  to  be  dotted  here  and 
there  with  low  bushes.  'I'he 
stubble  fields,  too,  have  bushes 
specially  planted   in  them 
directly  the  crops  are  har- 
vested.     In    this  way  the 
poacher    sustains    many  a 
reverse,  for  in  the  darkness 
he  drags  his  net  over  one  of 
these  obstacles,  which  results  in  entanglement 
and  tears,  generally  rendering  further  work 
impossible  for  that  night,  and  inevitably 
wasting  considerable  time.   Flu-  poacher,  how- 
ever, who  is  an  artist,  is  not  to  be  hampered 
iMi..rte«Nii.i.q»ii«.»«b«k*wt.qMcii|«bM«.    fey  trifles,  and  he  avoids  these  bushes.  A 

When  partridges  are  the  birds  desired,  a  pointer  or  setter  accompanies  the  midnight 
drag-net  is  the  best  means  of  taking  them,     party.    From  the  dog's  collar  is  suspended 


But  this  is  dangerous  since 
the  fire  gives  light,  and  a  wake- 
ful gamekeeper  may  be  upon 
the  prowl.  An  ingenious  con- 
trivance is  described  in  an 
interesting  book  called  Con- 
/essions  «f  •  Poacher^  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  one  gang  in- 
vented and  carried  about  with 
them  a  sort  of  closed  stove 
with  a  long  telescopic  iron 
tube  chimney  so  that  the 
smoke  was  directed  point 
blank  on  to  each  rooster  from 
the  mouth  of  the  chimney, 
whilst  the  stove  was  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  show  no  light. 
Its  manipulation  required  three 
men,  two  to  carry  and  one  to 
St  Mil'  i     1'  li  '.  its  work  very  well,  however 
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The  {>artridge  roosts  on  the 
ground,  and  a  kindly 
Providence  seems  to  have 
deliberately  arranged  mat- 
ters with  an  eye  to  assisting 
the  illicit  trapper  of  game, 
for  they  roost  in  coveys  and 
are  fairly  sound  sleepers. 

A  pair  of  poachers,  one 
grasping  either  of  the  two 
ends,  drag  a  long  net 
across  the  fields  where  the 
partridgesare  likely  to  roost. 
The  net,  which  is  weighted 
along  the  lower  side,  is 
when  extended  to  its  full 
length  olu  n  as  much  as 
forty  feel.  Si  I  soon  as  the 
covey  IS  reached,  the 
poachers  become  aware 
of  the  fact  !)v  on;-  or  two 
birds  waking  and  endea- 
vouring to  get  away.  The 
net  is  immediately  dropped, 
atid  it  fre']uently  h»[);)f'ns 

that  the  greater  part  of  the      ,,  ...       . ,     i .      .  j  -.u 

.  °  »  UnsponsmanliVc  roaching.  Line  baited  with 

covey  IS  entrapped.  The  the  round  b«ll«  of  rat  shown  in  the  photograph 
>«»«<«Ka... r..n..ii«»M    ibove.  When  ibe  bird  swallows  ihe  b«it,  the 

poachers  promptly  fall  upon   ,prin,  op*a«  aiut  dioka  it. 


a  small  bull's-eye  lantern, 
jshowing  only  a  tiny  light 
in  front  and  at  each  side. 
One  man  takes  charge  of 
the  dog,  two  others  have 
each  an  end  of  the  net  and 
keep  a  few  yards  to  one 
side,  abreast  of  the  dog. 
Directly  the  light  "points," 
it  is  clear  that  the  birds  are 
not  far  in  front  of  the  dog. 
The  net  carriers  hastily  run 
a  few  yards  ahead  and  face 
round  towards  the  animal. 
Dropping  the  weighted  side 
of  the  net,  they  hold  the 
ends  at  shoulder  height  and 
draw  the  net  quickly  along 
until,  reaching  the  lantern, 
they  drop  it  down  on  to 
ihe  ground,  netting  the 
dog  as  well.  Should  the 
birds  bedisturbed  beforethe 
dog  is  reached,  the  net  is 
cast  at  once  and  as  many 
birds  taken  as  possible. 

The  Forest  of  Dean,  in 
the  West  Country,  was  a 
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grand  poacher's  preserve  until  some 
years  back  it  ceased  to  be  a 
Government  deer  forest. 

From  its  glades  many  a  handsome 
pair  of  horns  and  fat  haunches  of 
red  deer  found  their  way  into  Bristol 
town  in  unorthodox  fashion.  Keen 
of  sight  and  scent,  the  deer  are  no 
easy  prey.  The  favourite  and  perhaps 
safest  method  of  deer-poaching  is  this. 
The  poacher,  or  a  couple  of  them, 
for  a  deer  takes  considerable  carrying 
after  you  have  captured  it,  first  lind 
a  recent  track.  I  his  they  follow  up, 
exercising  ceaseless  caution  in  keep- 
ing to  "  leeward,"  as  the  sailors  say, 
lest  the  slighest  breath  of  a  scent  of 
them  should  reach  the  quarry.  Pre- 
sently they  light  upon  a  giant  tree 
whose  branches  at  no  too  great  height 
overhang  the  path.  Here  a  dainty 
morsel  of  fot)d  is  tossed  right  on 
to  the  deer's  way,  directly  beneath  a 
bough.  The  hunters  climb  the  tree 
and  one  of  them  lies  flat  along  that 
bough,  grasping  in  his  hands  a  heavy  bar 
of  metal. 

Perhaps  two  or  three  hours  of  dead  silent 
waiting  wearily  pass  when  suddenly  something 
is  heard  in  the  distance  leisurely  approaching. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  a  splendid  animal  is 
browsing  below  the  branch.  The  critical 
moment  has  arrived.  The  iron  bar  falls  with 
a  terrible  crash,  striking  and  stunning  the 
noble  <iuarry. 

u  i  c  k  as 


Smoking  phcmsants  by  llehting  ■  small  sulphur  fire  beneath  a 
tree,  upon  the  boughs  of  which  the  birds  arc  roosiinK.  The  Fumes 
from  ttic  brimstone  cause  the  phciMnts  to  drop  to  the  ground 
in  a  suffocated  condliloa,  when  ibey  are  quickly  seized  and  killed. 

all  the  skill  of  a  butcher,  of  the  carcase.  In 
an  hour  or  so  nothing  remains  but  to  dispose 
of  the  plunder. 

A  neighlxjur  who  is  one  of  the  gang 
provides  a  carl,  and  the  meat  is  put  aboard 
the  Lively  Polly  packed  in  boxes  hidden 
by  an  upper  layer  of  coal,  to  find,  a  few 
hours  later,  a  ready  market  in  liristol. 
In  the  foregoing,  the  more  humane  methods 

adopted  by 


thought,  down 
slips  the  man, 
and,  seizing 
the  imple- 
ment, with  a 
couple  of 
powerful 
strokes  breaks 
the  poor  crea- 
ture's neck. 

No  shtn  has 
sounded,  and 
not  one  drop 
of  blood  has 
been  shed 
which  might 
leave  a  trace 
of  the  poacher 
having  been  at  work 


carrying  the  prize  to  the  cottage  home,  or 
in  the  skinning,  cutting  up  and  dressing,  with 


poachers  in 
pursuit  of 
their  perilous 
and  at  the 
same  time 
nefarious  call- 
ing have  been 
described, 
hut  some 
lioachers  re- 
sort to  more 
cruel  and 
despicable 
practices  to 
secure  their 
(Iuarry,thougIi 
it  must  be 
admitted,  in 
fairness  to 

No  time  is  wasted  in     ptjachers  as  a  class,  that  they  are  the  methods 


A  net  stretched  across  a  gateway  tu  ensnare  bam. 


of  only  the  more  unscrupulous  of  those 
who  wage  war  u[)()n  the  game  preserves  of 
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the  wealthy,  and  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
deprecated  by  the  more  legitimate  poachers. 


Another  method  of  enirappinK  hares  and  rabbits.  A 
«'irc  noose  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  quarry's  run. 
The  rrightencd  aninval  rushes  towards  its  burrow,  dubes 
into  the  noose,  and  is  in.siantly  strangled. 

Fishing  with  line,  hook  and  bait,  for 
instance,  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
confined  to  catching  the 
inhabitants  of  rivers, 
brooks  and  lakes,  but  is 
also  occasionally  adopted 
by  the  poacher  to  secure 
the  fowls  of  the  air. 

Through  a  hedge  he 
will  lay  lines,  perhaps 
twenty  in  number;  at 
the  end  of  each  is  a 
tiny  baited  hook.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge 
the  poacher  will  lie  low, 
ready  to  draw  through  any 
line  which  has  a  bite. 
I'heasants,  partridges, 
and  almost  any  kind  of 
game  will  fall  victims  to 
this  sort  of  fishing. 

Wild  ducks  may  be 
caught  in  like  fashion. 
A  long  line  is  stretched 
across  a  field,  having 
numerous  short  side 
lines,  each  terminating 
in  eel  hooks  baited  with 
dough.  Corn  is  sparsely 
sprinkled  along  the 
length  of  the  line.  The 
Hot  k  settles,  demolishes  the  corn,  and 
finally  the  fatal  dongh-baits  arc  swallowed. 

The  photop-aphs  illustriUiitf^  this  arti,le  shiKV  wenth 
identifuation  the  fines  haze,  in 


It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  although 
hardly  within  the  purview  of  this  article, 
that  fishing  for  birds,  as  narrated  above, 
although  it  is  justly  regarded  as  cruel  and 
unsportsmanlike,  yet  when  employed  in 
connection  with  hunting  the  albatross  is 
considered  in  quite  a  different  light.  Why, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  albatross  fishing  is  described  by 
those  who  indulge  therein  as  a  splendid  sport. 

A  modification  of  the  above  methods, 
which  is  resorted  to  in  frosty  weather,  and 
which  is  probably  still  more  cruel,  is  to  bait 
the  ends  of  the  lines  with  little  discs  of  fat, 
containing  a  small  jiowerful  spring.  When 
the  bird  swallows  the  biiit,  the  fat  of  course 
melts,  and  releases  the  spring,  which  sticks 
in  the  bird's  gullet  and  quickly  chokes  it,  or 
at  any  rate  sufficiently  incapacitates  the  bird 
to  enable  the  jxjacher  to  seize  and  disjwtch 
it  readily.  One  reason  why  this  inhuman 
method  is  practised  is  that  owing  to  the 
bird's  throat  being  choked  by  the  .spring,  the 
bird  cannot  give  vent  to  any  cries  to  warn  a 


Ferreting  for  a  rabbit.  A  net  is  placed  ox-er  the  burrow  10  catch  the  ■nimal  when  It  dashes  out. 

gamekeeper  that  may  be  on  the  look-out  for 
the  poacher's  depredations. 

rs  (>/  the  fraternity  attually  at  work,  but  to  prevent 
some  instances,  teen  chliteratcd. 


STORIES  OF   FORGED  STAMPS. 


INSTANCES  IN  WHICH  COUNTRIES  AND  KINGDOMS  HAVE  BEEN  "INVENTED" 

IN  ORDER  TO  ENTRAP  PHILATELISTS. 


An  ingenious  stamp  of 
ftn  iin«{intr)-  countrj', 
the  intention  of  which 
vu  to  deceive  the  col- 
lector, by  confusing  iblt 
stamp  «'ith  those  of  the 
iMaUv  Straits  Settlements. 


MUCH  has  been  written  anent  stamps 
and  their  value,  vet  little  information 
has  been  given  to  the  philatelist  upon  the 
subject  of   forgery,  albeit  the  forger  has 

worked  so  many  years 
with  such  })ersistency 
that  there  are  not  many 
very  large  collections  in 
which  examples  of  his 
skilldonote.xist.  Stamps 
were  forged,  '*  faked  " 
and  bogused — to  coin  a 
word — when  the  present 
philatelic  craze  was  in 
its  infancy. 

Nothing  is  sacred  to 
the  forger,  and  he  roams 
at  large  through  the 
world  of  stamps,  varying 
the  monotony  of  counterfeiting  a  British 
Guiana  worth  ;^5oo,  by  producing  an  ex- 
ample of  his  imitative  ability  in  the  shape 
of  an  Angola  lo-rei.s,  valued  at  2d.  or  3d. 

In  the  early  days  these  stamps  were  rude 
prints — like  many  of  the  originals — rough 
impressions  from  bad  type  and 
equally  bad  ink  and  paper, 
which,  owing  to  absence  of 
knowledge,  easily  passed 
muster,  but  when  collectors 
increased,  became  more  expert 
and  enthusia.stic,  and  were  ready 
to  pay  well  for  rare  specimens, 
he  brought  in  photography  and 
lithography  to  aid  him,  until 
finally  his  forgeries  became 
veritable  works  of  art  produced 
by  steel-plate  engraving.  Then 
came  the  '*  faker,"  a  very  deadly 
enemy  of  the  collector,  who  by 
means  of  chemicals  and  dyes 
has  turned  an  1841  English  2d. 
blue,  worth  los.,  into  an  1854  selling  readily 
for  J[.\^t  whilst  he  has  manipulated  a  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  id.  red  into  a  much -prized 
"wood  block  error,''  valued  at,  say,  Ji^do. 


The  stamp  of  the 
clever  impostor  Kinj 
Marie  I.  or  Scdanc  the 
sale  of  which  realised 
several  hundred  pounds 
before  the  fraud  was 
discovered. 

lx)th   the  Matin 


A  Persian  lO-franc  stamp,  only 
worth  eiehteenpence,  but  which  Is 
extensively  forced,  despite  its 
small  valiie.  The  above  specimen 
Isan  indiifcrent  Continental  forgery 


The  bete  noir  of  the  philatelic  world  is 
undoubtedly  the  bogus  stamp  maker,  who 
has  netted  many  thousand',  by  his  swindles. 
'I  here  are  several  notable  instances  where 
he  has  imposed  upon 
most  expert  dealers  by 
inventing  a  country, 
impersonating  a  king, 
appointing  a  prime 
minister  and  establishing 
a  whole  postal  system  with 
a  set  of  beautiful  stamps, 
which  he  hasfoi.sted  ujKm 
Europe.  To  do  this  he  has 
pressed  into  service  the 
columns  of  the  newspa- 
jKjrs,  and  a  nicely-worded 
paragraph  has  often  paved 
the  way  to  a  big  haul. 

Some  few  years  ago 
and  the  Petit  Journal  announced  that  the 
"  Gay  City "  would  soon  be  visited  by  an 
Eastern  potentate,  His  .Majesty  Marie  I.  of 
Sedang,  an  island  a  few  hundrtd  miles  off 
the  coast  of  China,  who  would  be  sure  to 
find  a  welcome  from  all  true 
Frenchmen  owing  to  the  fact 
that  His  Majesty  had  asserted 
his  independence  in  the  teeth 
of  perfidious  Albion. 

In  due  time  His  Majesty, 
wearing  plenty  of  jewels,  with 
his  ministers  and  a  retinue  of 
gorgeously  -  attired  black  ser- 
vants, arrived  at  a  famous  hotel, 
where  he  lived  in  regal  magni- 
ficence, and  Paris  found  a  new 
sensation  in  watching  his  daily 
drivealongthe  Koisde  Uoulogne. 
A  few  days  later  some  letters 
arrived  bearing  a  curiously- 
shaped  and  prettily  -  designed 
stamp,  on  which  appeared  the  words  "Sedang" 
— "two  moons,"  as  well  as  some  French 
Colonial  stamps.  Parisian  philatelists  gave 
huge  bribes  to  the  hotel  servants  for  any 
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Setlang  stamps  lhai  came  iheir  way,  and  so 
rapidly  did  these  rise  in  value  that  they  soon 
chani;i-d  hands  at  1,000  francs.  This  fact, 
too,  was  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  but 
when  orders  were  coming  from  all  parts  of 
1-' ranee  and  everything  appeared  propitious, 
a  very  prominent  I'aris  stamp  dealer 
received  a  command  to  wail  on  His 
Majesty,  but  after  being  received 
with  great  ceremony,  the  King 
directed  one  of  his  ministers  to 
complete  the  contemplated 
business.  'I'he  dealer  was 
told  that  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
down  he  would  be  appointed  sole  agent  for 
the  stamps,  and  to  this  he  readily  agreed. 
'I'he  minister  then  whispered  that  for  a  few 
thousand  louis  he  could  buy  up  a  fine  collec- 
tion the  minister  had  brought  with  him  unbe- 
known to  the  King,  but  the  utmost  secrecy 
would  have  to  be  observed,  because  if  His 
Majesty  heard  of  it  he  (the 
minister)  would  lose  his 
head.  A  large  sum  of 
money  found  its  way  into 
the  coffers  of  the  bogus 
.Marie  I.  and  his  ministers, 
and  Europe  was  then 
flooded  with  the  stamps. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  a 
schoolboy  wrote  to  a  news- 
jwpcr  asking  where  Sedang 
was  situated  that  the  im- 
position was  discovered 
which  set  all  Paris  laughing. 
Towards  the  end  of  lyoo  a  very  pretty 
story  found  its  way  into  the  philatelists' 
journals,  and  later  into  the  newsi)apers.  Poor 
little  Finland,  smarting,  we  were  told, 
under  the  iron  heel  of  Russia,  had 
at  last  discovered  that  she  still 
possessed  the  right  to  issue  stamps, 
and,  let  the  risk  be  what  it  may,  she 
meant  to  do  it.  The  stamp  would 
be  indicative  of  the  feeling  still  har- 
boured in  the  heart  of  the  true  I'inn, 
viz.,  a  lamentation  that  he  was  still 
governed  by  the  hated  Cossack  and 
the  cruel  C/^x.  Quite  a  sensiition 
was  caused  in  the  philatelic  world, 
and  continental  dealers  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  "  corner  "  in  the  stamp.  In 
due  time  it  appeared,  an  inch  square  with  the 
arms  of  Finland  printed  on  a  de.'id  black 
ground  and  with  the  word  "  Suomi "  printed 
in  white,  which  in  l  innish  means  Finland. 


k  the  F 


A  clever  imilalion  of  the  obsolete 
triangular  Cape  or  GooU  Hope  stamps, 
the  forgery  of  which  is  very  extensive. 


A  forger)'  of  the 
rare  two-cent  Hau-ait 
Issue  of  1851,  the 
genuine  specimen  of 
which  is  worth  from 
i  1,000  to  £1,200. 


Collectors  eagerly  bought  it,  blissfully 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  actual 
Finnish  postage  stamp  had  been  long  since 
suppressed  and  an  issue  of  Russian  design 
substituted.  The  story  and  the  stamp,  like 
^  so  many  of  its  kind,  came  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  it  was  utterly  bogus,  and  no  one 
^was  more  surprised  at  its  issue  than 
the  Finns  themselves. 

hat  bid  fair,  some  six  or  seven 
years   ago,   to   be  a  nicely- 
worked  plot  to  defraud  the 
collector,  was  by  some  unpro- 
pitious  circumstances  made 
to  miss  fire.    The  whole  of 
the  leading  dealers,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  received  a  set  of  very  pretty  pictorial 
stamps,  perforated  and  gummed,  and  having 
every  appearance  of  being  a  i)roper  and 
genuine    issue.      They   bore    the  words 
*'  Clipperton   Island    Postage,"  but  where 
Clipperton  is,  is  a  secret  known  only  to  the 
inventive  mind  of  the  man 
who  made  the  stamp.  Some 
hundreds  of  pounds  must 
have  been  spent  upon  per- 
fecting this  i.ssue,  but  nothing 
further  was  heard  of  it  or 
its  promoters. 

'I'o  assist  the  fortunes  of 
Don  Carlos,  the  Carlist  i're- 
tender  issued  a  most  perfect 
set    of    stamps    with  the 
Pretender's  head  in  profile, 
and  they  were  sold  to  the 
insurgent  army  and  used  for 
postal  purposes.    They  were  also  purchased 
in  vast  quantities  by  the  adherents  and 
.sympathisers  of  Don  Carlos,  and  many  a 
straggler,  wounded  and  starving,  found 
food  and  succour  by  disposing  of  these 
stamps.    F'rom  the  Pretender's  point 
of  view,  the  issue  was  legitimate,  and 
unused  specimens  are  rare  and  of 
value,  although  not  recognised  by  the 
International    Postal    Union.  This 
applies  c(iually  to  the  stamps  issued 
by  the  Philippine  Island  insurgents, 
and  in  our  own  case  by  the  various 
parties  of  Boers,  who,  whilst  on  com- 
mando, surcharged  Cape  stamps  or 
manufactured  some  of  their  own. 
Forgeries  come  mainly  from  the 
Continent  and  Japan.     Few  are  of  home 
manufacture,    still,    when   an  Englishman 
makes  an  attempt  to  counterfeit  a  stamp,  he 
turns  out  a  very  good  specimen.    The  finest 


The  finest  forgery 
ever  placed  on  the 
London  market,  the 
work  of  an  English- 
man, who  was  con- 
victed at  the  Old 
Bailey. 


In  forging  this 
rare  Spanish  12- 
cuartos  with  the 
inverted  head,  the 
forger  skilfully  cut 
out  the  head  of  one 
stamp  and  inserted 
it  in  the  border  of 
another. 
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A  forgery  of  ihc 
ru'o  •  gmno  Naples, 
uorih  more  than  ihc 
original.  Hundreds 
of  letters  franKed  with 
this  fclamp  passed 
throuf;h  the  post  be- 
fore the  fraud  «a» 
detected. 


example  of  an  English  forgery  is  to  be  found 
in  the  1851  Ceylon  eightpence  and  the  one- 
shilling-and-ninei>enee  stamps.     These  are 
remarkably  fine  f<»rgeries,  being  steel-plate 
engravings,  and,  but  for  a 
^^ryir^^lB    slight  carelessness  in  the 
rr^tUf^^    etrhing  on  the  neck,  would 
deceive  an  expert,    'i  here 
are    many   thousands  in 
existence,  and  they  formed 
the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  when  the  forger 
was  ctmvictcd.    They  were 
|>roduced    in   London  in 
great  numbers  and  realised 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

Sandwich  Island  stamps 
are  very  rare  indeed,  and 
the  1 85 1  issue  has  always  had  a  great 
attraction  for  the  forger ;  the  two-cent 
Mawaii,  185  i,  one  of  the  first  three  rarities, 
and  kxiked  upon  as  the  Koh-i-n<M>r 
of  the  philatelic  world,  being  worth 
anything  between  ^1,000  to 
j^i,20o,  has  also  been  forged, 
despite  the  fact  that  only  five 
stamps  are  known  to  exist.  In 
one  of  the  lesser  valued  Hawaii 
s{x;cimens  the  forger  made  just  a 
little  mistake  which  led  to  his 
undoing  —  forgot  to  properly 
shade  a  button. 

There  is  a  popular  fallacy  aniong>>t 
philatelists  that  all  the  triangular 
(Jape  of  Good  Hopes  are  extremely 
rare  and  valuable,  and  worth  between 
^70  and  ^So,  whereas  save  for  the  1861 
error,  few  are  worth  a  pound,  whilst  a  great 
number  are  only  worth  a  shilling.  This  did 
not  prevent  the 
forgerfrom  setting 
to  work,  and  the 
specimen  here  re- 
produced is  really 
a  splendid  litho- 
graphic produc- 
tion. Plenty  of 
these  forgeries 
are  to  l)e  found 
on  the  market. 
A  forgery  worth 


A  remarkable  Imila- 
til  n  of  the  Sviss 
Ih-I^t  four-cent  stamr 
In  this  forgery 
vatcr-mark  «'a»  al»o 
produced,  and  dcHcd 
detection  for  some 
lime. 


mp. 
the 


A  bogus  stamp 
exauisite  manufacture. 
It  IS  said  that  a  small 
Island  In  the  Pacific 
vas  purchased  and  re- 
named 10  perpetuate 
this  swindle. 


more  than  the 
original  stampw  ill 

sound  strange  to  ^  ^"^"^  engraving  a  stamp  upon  a  steel  plate. 

those  unactjuainted  with  the  mysteries  of    of    the  cleverest 
philately  and  the  vagaries  of  prices.     It     endeavoured  to  unravel  the  mystery  and  run 
is  an    1858   two-grano  Naples,  and  is  a     the  forgers  to  earth.     There  must  be  nearly 


contemporaneous  forgery  with  the  genuine 
issue,  and  made  to  defraud  the  Neopolitan 
fiovernment.  The  forged  stamp  jKissed 
through  the  hands  of  the  postal  officials  by 
thous;inds  undetected  for 
a  great  many  years,  and 
was  until  tjuite  recently 
looked  upon  as  a  genuine 
stamp.  It  is  a  greater 
rarity  than  the  tjfficial 
issue,  and  is  considered 
of  greater  value. 

It  would  Ijo  difficult  to 
find  an  old  collection  that 
has  nc)t  a  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  issue  of  1858, 
yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  stamp  is  a 
forgery ;  but  a  more  dangerous  forger)-  is  to 
be  found  in  the  1859  Tuscany  one-lire. 
This  is  a  very  clever  counterfeit,  because  not 
only  has  the  forger  succeeded  in  imitating  the 
stamp,  but  he  has  provided  it  with 
a  most  perfect  "water-mark."  This 
is  a  n(jtable  example  of  a  litho- 
graphed stamj),  and  well  calculated 
to  defy  detection.  1 
Most  of  the  non-Continental  for- 
geries have  had  for  their  object  the 
defrauding  of  the  Government  and 
not  collectors.  Some  thousands  of 
pounds  worth  of  the  Indian  one- 
rupee  evaded  the  vigilance  of  the 
Indian  officials,  but  the  most  daring 
of  all  ft»rgeries  was  that  discovcreii 
(|uite  recently  by  a  lynx-eyed  dealer, 
and  the  discovery  came  as  a  bomb- 
shell to  collectors.  The  forgery  is  that  of 
the  one-shilling  English  green,  1870.  For  a 
number  of  years  immense  tpiantities  of  these 

forgeries  were 
passed  by  the 
a  uthorities — in 
fact,  the  Govern- 
ment officials  had 
not  the  slightest 
suspicion  until  a 
short  time  ago, 
when  it  w  a  s 
pointed  out  t«) 
them.  Although 
thirty  years  had 
elapsed  since 
the  issue  of 
the  stamp,  some 
detectives    in  I.f)nd<»n 
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as  many  forgeries  of  this  stamp  in  existence     printed,  a  young  Japanese  carefully  selected 


as  of  the  (lovernnient  issue. 

The  stamp  "  faker  "  is  more  deadly  than  a 
dozen  for};ers,  and  generally  more  successful. 
The  Government  of  the  island  of  St.  \'inccnt 
in  1881  ran  out  of  fourpenny 
stamps,  supplying  the  deficiency  by 
"surcharging"  some  of  their  shilling 
with  the  necessary  "4d."  The  want 
being  temporary,  only  six  hundred 
shilling  stamps  were  turned  into 
fourpenny,  consequently,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  philatelist,  this  six  hundred 
became  valuable,  being  worth  now 

10  each.  The  St.  Vincent  shilling 


stamps  where  the  figure  "  2  "  was  divided 
between  two,  and  he  contrived  to  turn 
the  "  2  "  into  an  "  8."  He  spent  a  week  on 
each  stamp,  but  was  amply  rewarded,  his 
specimens  selling  for  ^^35  apiece. 

The  Spanish  1865  12-cuarlos 
is  a  rare  stamp,  and  the  "errors" 
are  rare  and  valuable  because  the 
head  in  the  centre  is  reversed. 
When  perforated  they  are  worth 
I  7,  and  have  been  good  game  for 
the  "faker."  One  took  a  good 
stamp  and  proceeded  to  grind  away 


A  S|>iizbcrKcn  stanig  the  head  ill  the  centre  until  nothing 
is  not  worth  more  than  eight  shillings,  by^^r^boii  and'^'cicvcr  was  left  but  a  piece  of  paper  at  the 
but  when  the  "  faker "  has  dexter-  Ihif^un,J:i"i[lJs'nS'^M  ^^'^^  ^  t'^'"  ^  ^  spider's  web. 
ously  printed  "4d."  on  the  face,  he  om^c.^so  ifi«c  ii>e  »um,->  C'utting  out  the  head  of  another 
finds  no  difficulty  in  palming  it  off.  stamp,  he  ground  that  down  until 

Sometimes  he  burns  his  fingers.      One     it  fitted  the  first  stamp,  and  when  completed 


mi 


thought  he  could  swindle  a  dealer  by  selling 
him  a  stamp  for  ^^5,  but  in  the  preparation 
of  his  "  fake  "  he  ruined  a  stamp  far  more 
valuable.  He  had  an  un- 
used New  Zealand  stamp, 
but  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  worth 
;^4o,  and  upon  learning 
that  a  different  colour  of 
the  same  issue  was  worth 
/^t;  he  proceeded  to  alter 

A  hocus  stamp  of  a      ,  , 

bogus  local  ship  com-   the  colour  of  the  paper, 
Sincnt?"'"*  °"        "ot    only    ruining  his 
;^4o  stamp,  but  failing 
to  swindle  the  dealer. 

The  greatest  "  fakers "  are  the  Japanese, 
and  there  are  shops  in  London  where  whole 
sheets  of  their  forgeries  may  be  obtained. 

A  favourite  stamp  with  the 
"  faker "  is  the  English  2d.  blue, 
unperforated  and  dated  1841. 
Unused,  this  stamp  is  worth  about 
ICS.,  but  the  "faker"  manipulates 
it  so  as  to  produce  a  serrated 
(.dge  or  perforation,  which  makes 
it  appear  a  stamp  of  1854  with 
fourteen  perforation  holes,  and 
worth  about  ^15. 


it  was  only  with  the  most  powerful  magnifyin 
glass  that  the  "  lake  "  could  be  detected. 

\'ery  pretty  was  the  Guatemala  bogus 
stamp,  reproduced  on 
the  previous  page.  It 
was  a  clever  piece  of 
work,  and  its  exquisite 
manufacture  excited  so 
much  attention  that  it 
is  said  that  a  small 
island  in  the  Pacific 
was  purchased  and  rc-      A  clever  for)jcr>'  of  ihe 

J  •         J      .  rare  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 

named  m  order  to  per-   puion  issue  or  1858. 
petuate  the  swindle. 

Another  bold  attempt  to  delude  philatelists, 
similar  in  character  to  the  celebrated  case  of 
the  rare  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  issue  of 
1858,  was  made  on  the  Continent.  This 
time  a  local  steamship  company 
of  Porto  Rico  was  pressed  into 
ser\"ice.   It  was  shortly  discovered, 
however,  that  both  this  steamship 
company  and  its  stamp  had  its 
origin  in  the  imaginative  brain  of 
an  ingenious  stamp  "faker," 

We  have  already  mentioned  the 
clever  forgery  of  the  Tuscany  one- 
lire  stamj)   of  the    1S59  issue. 
Karly  Australians  are  rare  and   uIu^^r*i9M.'"  The  S   Almost  identical  was  the  forgery 
costly  and  therefore  attractive  to       '^i'*  '**"«•  of  the  four-cent  Swiss  stamp  of 

■         r  1       II      T       I         11     1  '°  assert  that  Finland,       „  .      '  , 

the  faker.  In  the  2d.  diadem,  althouRh annexed bv Russia,  1S49.  1  he  genume  stamp  IS  worth 
there  are  errors  which  make  rrl?*' ''Bo.'rtrsump  from  ^14  to 15,  and  this  high 
it  valuable.    It  is  known  by  the   •nd  the  story  originated  on   price  tempted  a  forger  to  trv  his 

,  ,      .         the  Conlincnt.  •     ,  .  ,,  "  •  , 

water-mark,  some  specimens  havmg  lurk  to  deceive  collectors,  and  he 

a  "2",  others  "  5,"  whilst  a  great  rarity  is  achieved  no  small  success,  lor  he  copied 

water  marked  "8,"  the  latter  being  worth  the  watermark  so  cleverly  that  it  was  some 

X'40.     Finding   the   watermarks   unevenly  time  before  the  imposition  was  detected. 
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WAS  SHE  WORTH  IT? 

DRAMATIC  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHORS  OF  •CONVICT  90,' 
*THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  SIN/  etc. 

This  story,  whicb  will  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  ordinaty  novel,  commenced  in  the 
February  number,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  April  iaaue. 


ntmaPAL  characters  in  this  story. 

Maxcos  SoiiaaxoN   -  -  A  Gty  Banker. 

Mas.  SouKKTON       ....  His  Wife. 

Rav  Somerton  ....     His  Daughter. 

LlEfTKNANT  FrANK  SoMERTON  -      His  Son. 

Humphrey  Bovne     •       Milliunair<;,  head  oi  the 

firm  of  Boyae  and 

Company,  financiers. 

Lord  DaRTFORD       -       A  popular  Peer,  and 

broker  to  Hamphrey 
Boyne. 


PROLOGUE. 

Lord  Dntford  is  R  generally  popular  peer,  whose 

only  vice  g.uaUIini,',  \>y  whith  uUimat«"l\  1-  r 
ruined.  In  despair  he  sccki>  his  bruther,  llumplirey 
Bo^e,  R  miltion«ire,  to  obtain  money  to  tide  him 

over  hi',  difiinilties.  Huniphrrv  T5(ivn.:-  has  little 
love  (or  his  brother,  on  atci.uai  o4  las.  liaviiig  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title,  and  partly  U-cause  he  ib  in  love 
with  Ray  Somrr'on,  whum  ir  Humphrey  Boyne) 
hopes  to  make  his  vsilc.  I>«  achieve  both  these 
ambitions,  however,  Humphrey  Boync  makes  a 
l;arg.iin  with  his  brother,  tlie  terms  of  which  are  that 
Huutpbrey  Boyne  shall  pay  Lord  D.^rtford  £2^0,000, 
the  latter  agredng  to  commit  suici<le  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months,  which  will  ensure  Boyne  succeeding 
to  the  title  as  next-of-kin.  Daitford  accepts .  these 
terms,  but  later,  learning  that  his  l>rother  Ixia.sts 
that  he  has  bought  Kay  Somerton  (by  meanic  o( 
financial  help  to  her  fiitber),  tnggests  to  her  a 
clamk-^iine  marriage,  to  which  Kay,  to  esca|ie  the 
importunities  of  Humphrey  Boyoe,  consents,  and 
the  wedding  is  arranged  to  take  place  secretly  in 
three  days'  time. 

(  i 


CHAPTER  VHL 

THB  HBMAGI  iROH  THB  VOUAM. 

"  /^NLY  one  more  year  of  lift'  !  " 

^  To  Gerald,  Lord  Dartford,  the  words 
seemed  to  Itnrk  everywhere.  Yes,  even  in  the 
ring  of  his  wedding  hells. 

I'hey  had  haunted  him  constantly  since  the 
moment  when  Ray  Somerton  had  yielded  to 
his  entreaty  that  she  should  marry  him  at  once 
and  secretly.  They  had  seemed  to  echo  in 
the  air  about  him,  even  this  very  moming^  as 
hp  prepared  for  the  hasty,  secret  marriage. 
He  had  tell  angry  with  himself  because  he 
cotdd  not  siiut  his  ears  to  that  persistent  and 
torturing  reminder. 

At  last,  however,  he  had  su(  (  ceded  in 
silencii^  it.  He  had  told  himself  that,  at 
whatever  cost,  he  must  save  the  girl  who  loved 
him  and  whom  he  adored  from  sacrificing 
herself  to  his  brother  to  buy  help  for  her 
father.  Come  what  might  in  the  future,  he 
could  not  have  her  heart  break  or  see  her 
handed  over  to  a  man  for  whom  she  felt  no 
love,  but  rather  a  distaste  which  made  the 
bare  idea  of  marriage  with  him  appear  horrible 

to  luT. 

The  wedding  day  had  come  and  the  wedding 
hour.   The  day  had  dawned  brightly  for  him 

in  the  little  Suffnlk  village  where  he  waited 
to  make  her  his  wife,  ll  was  a  pleasant. 
Straggling  village  not  very  far  from  Beccles, 

and  pretty  even  when  llie  tree>  were  Icafles-s 
and  the  winter  or  early  spring  winds  blew 
keenly  through  the  lant  aiai  across  the  bare, 
brown  f]<-\f\^.  ][<tt:  tin-  .Marchioness  of  Orr 
had  a  charmmg  country  house  and  farm, 
which  she  occasionally  visited  when  she  was 
in  the  mood  for  real  retirement;  and  it  was 
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to  this  delightiul  country  place  ihac  she  liad 
broug^ht  down  to-day  the  bride-eleci,  Ray 

SomcTtiin,  to  lie  m.irrird. 

The  distance  from  London  was  not  great, 
and  by  starting  from  town  early— necessarily 
early,  since  Ray  had  to  escape  from  her  liome 
while  her  father  was  taking  his  morning  ride 
and  before  her  mother  had  risen — Lady  Orr 
and  the  bride-elct  t  had  hrrn  able  to  reach 
the  former's  country-place  in  tim«'  to  change 
their  travelling  dresses  for  <  k>ilRs  more  suited 
to  the  joyou-?  orr.isinn.  'I'Ik  y  li.ui  arrived  at 
the  station  nearest  their  destmatiun  at  about 
midday,  and  Dartford  had  met  them  with 
a  carriage  hired  for  the  purpose.  The 
Marchioness  came  down  too  rarely  to  keep 
one  of  her  own  carriages  permanently  in  her 
stables  here,  for  her  social  set  called  the 
place  a  benighted  hole,  and  she  privately 
shared  their  opinion  f)n  this  point. 

It  was  just  because  the  village  bad  some 
claim  to  be  called  a  benighted  hole  that  she 
and  her  friend,  Lord  Dartford,  found  it 
extremely  convenient  for  their  purpose  at 
the  present  time.  The  handsome  young 
peer  whom  for  years  she  had  spoiled  and 
petted  had  not  confided  to  her  his  true 
reasons  for  requiring  that  his  marriage  should 
take  place  privately  and  should  be  kept  a  dead 
secret  ;  but  juSt  because  he  was  handsome 
and  charming  and  because  she  had  always 
liked  him,  slie  had  shown  herself  not  cmly 
willing  but  eager  to  do  cver\tliing  that  it 
was  in  her  power  to  do  to  help  him  and 
the  girl  who  was  to  be  his  wife.  And  so, 
feithfolly  keeping  her  promise,  she  had  brought 
Ray  Somerton  down  to  him  to-day. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  for  secrecy's  sake» 
the  wedding  was  to  be  so  very  quiet,  Dartford 
had  insisted  that  Ray  should  wear  bridal  dress. 
Now,  therefore,  she  advanced  towards  him  up  the 
aisle  of  the  little  country  church  in  a  gown  of  soft 
white  satin  which  the  Mai rhi<)nr>s  had  rhoscn 
f.>r  her.  Clusters  of  natural  orange  blossoms, 
such  as  ^is  village  had  never  seen  before,  looped 
the  white  "^atin  here  and  there  and  crowned  her 
head  where  her  lace  veil  was  fastened  above 
her  copper-coloured  hair ;  and  beneath  that 
sheltering  veil  In  r  <  hn  ks  were  at  some  moments 
pale  and  at  other  moments  crimson. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  will  attract  an  almost 
danj^eroiis  ainount  of  attention  if  you  insist  on 
her  being  married  in  white  and  wearing  orange 
flowers,"  Lady  Orr  had  said  to  Dartford  after 
her  arrival  from  town,  while  the  three  had  been 
driving  from  the  railway  station  to  her  house. 

.And  she  had  been  ri},'iit.  Ray  Somerton,  in 
her  bridal  dress,  did  attract  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  attention ;  and  it  was  only  the 
loneliness  of  the  oui-of  the-world  little  viII  il;'' 
and  the  absence  of  newspaper  men  or  women 
in  it  which  prevented  the  elegant  little  affair 
from  getting  written  about  in  paragraphs 


which  might  have  aroused  suspicion  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  parties,  and  especially  of  the 

l)ridegrooni.  .\s  it  was,  he  was  carefully 
hiding  the  fact  that  he  was  a  peer,  and  was 
getting  married  as  Mr.  Boyne  Dartford  The 
bride's  declarati<m  of  her  ttue  name  mattered 
little.  The  surname  of  "  Somerton,"  so  well 
known  in  Londmi,  meant  nothing  down  here. 

The  curate  of  the  parish  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  ;  a  weak-faced,  short- 
sighted young  feIlo\\  wlio  took  no  interest  in 
the  handsome,  refined-lookinp  man  and  the 
bcautiiul  woman  whom  he  was  joinuig  together 
for  life.  He  was  not  likely  to  talk  too  much 
about  them,  and  so  bring  their  union  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

"  I'ntil  death  us  do  part." 

The  words  startled  Dartford,  even  as  he 
himself  pronounced  them.  Till  death  should 
tliem  part  ?  God  help  them  '.  That  would 
be  in  a  little  less  than  a  year's  time  from  now. 

God  help  the  unhappy  bride  who  did  not 
know  this '.  The  truthful,  unsus[)ettinj;  girl 
whom  he  had  cheated  in  not  telling  her  of 
this  destined  Kmit  to  their  love. 

He  stole  a  glance  at  her  radiant  face  through 
the  screening  lace  of  her  veiL  How  happy  she 
looked,  in  spite  of  her  trembling,  and  in  spite 
nf  the  snrrnw  which  he  knew  she  felt  at  having 
forsaken  her  lather  and  mother  without  leaving 
A  clue  behind  her.  Ah !  she  thought,  of 
rmirsp,  that  they  had  a  long  wedded  life  in 
front  of  ihcni.  She  had  no  presentiment,  no 
fointest  foreshadowing  of  the  awful  truth,  no 
mysterious  spirit  message  dashed  from  his  soul  to 
hers,  warning  her  that  in  one  short  year's  time 
they  would  be  parted  by  death — and  by  death 
in  the  terrible  shape  o(  suicide. 

The  hint  of  sorrow  for  ^  home  and  die  life 
that  she  had  left  behind  her.  and  the  quiver  of 
shy,  trembling  fear  of  the  new  life  upon  whidi 
she  was  entering  had  alike  passed  from  her 
face  wlien  she  walked  down  the  aisle  between 
the  ranks  of  staring  country  folk,  on  the  arm  of 
the  man  who  was  now  her  husband.  They  had 
signed  their  names  in  the  vestry,  and  now  they 
were  going  forth  to  live  in  the  new  world  cf 
love  upon  which  they  had  entered.  And  the 
face  of  her  who,  a  little  while  before,  had 
come  into  this  church  as  Ray  Somerton  and 
who  was  now  leaving  it  as  Ray  Boyne, 
\'tscountess  Dartford,  was  biij^ht  with  assured 
iiappiness  and  new  and  radiant  liopc.  It  was 
so  bright  that,  as  she  lifted  it  towards  him 
in  the  hill  daylight,  when  they  issued  from  the 
shadow  of  the  church  porch,  its  glowing 
fairness  made  Dartford  forget  for  a  few  brief 
moments  the  rword  of  threatening  destiny  that 
was  suspended  above  his  head. 

"Oh.  Cetald.  I  am  so  happy  now!**  she 
whispered  to  him. 

But  the  bridegroom's  forgetfulness  of  the 
doom  which  threatened  him  was  not  fated  to 
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laal   nxiri'  a  fc-u   inoinrnts.     I'm,  a^  he 

and  hii  binU-  ut-rf  walkin;^  a  few  >>lc[)->  aloii^ 
the  path  ic-ading  fiotn  tlic  cliurch  door  to  the 
gale,  between  the  f^roup'i  of  simple  countn* 
pc-oplf  that  lined  tlie  way.  a  teU-j^raph  boy 
appeared,  advanced  to  the  bridegroom,  and 
handed  him  a  brick-red  missive. 

A  tclej^rani  of  coiiKnUulat  i  n..  <  f  imu:  ^i  ," 
Lady  iirr,  who  was  following  the  ncwly-wcddcd 
pair,  said  to  herself. 

The  fidwil  of  villaj^crs  bad  hardly  notircd 
the  little  incident,  for  the  bride,  in  her  white 
satin  and  lace  and  with  her  wonderful  sprays  of 
natural  nnuij^p  V)lossom,  was  so  n'sjjlcrulent  to 
their  unaceu^ioiued  eyes  that  they  lookt  d  only 
at  her,  giving  scant  attention  even  to  the 
Ii.iikKi mu-  bridi-^rorim.  with  his  distinguished 
liearing  and  with  hji  while  hot-house  rose  as  a 
festive  token  in  his  buttonhole.  For  this 
reason  they  did  not  notice  the  curious  effect 
produt  cd  upon  him  by  the  message  which  he 
had  just  received.  They  did  not  obser\  e  that 
he  had  grown  paler  and  that  his  hand  shook  a 
little  as  it  held  the  telegram. 

His  eyes  were  still  bent  on  the  thin  sheet  of 
paper,  and  this  was  what  they  read  there  ; — 

l)o  you  realise  what  you  have  done  i 

Leonora, 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter,  (icrald?" 
his  ^  bride  asked,  half  -  wonderingly,  half  • 
anxiously,   as    she    saw    his  unmistakable 

agitation. 

Uartford  crumpled  the  telegram  in  his  band 
as  he  answered  her,  looking  at  her  with  eyes 
that  had  a  new  and  inyiirriou^  trouble  in  llirrn  : 

"My  darling,  I  ought  not  to  have  married 
y«M].    I  ought  not  to  have  married  you." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FIFTY  BANK  NOTES. 

"  Where  is  my  daughter  ? "  Mrs.  Somerton 
had  asked  of  the  butler  that  momtnff  when  she 

had  sat  down  to  lu-r  t\vfl\e  tm  Irn  k  l)reakfast 
without  seemg  any  sign  of  Ray,  whose  presence 
and  talk  usually  made  that  breakfast  as  pleasant 
as  any  meal  tnkcn  alone  by  a  so<  ictv  1.k1\. 
whose  digestion  is  not  over  gotni,  can  ever  be. 

**]  don't  know,  ma'am,"  had  replied  the 
respectful  man  -  servant  whom  she  hat! 
ijuestioncd.  And  his  counlciiam c  had  worn 
a  pu/zled  look,  lirouj^lu  there  po>sibty  by  some 
remarks  which  had  been  made  downstairs  by 
Elise,  .Miss  Somerton's  French  maid.  I 
haven't  seen  my  young  lady  for  the  momin},'. 
And,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  Klise  thinks  ibete'-, 
something  ^vrong.  She  s.ays  my  vouii^  ladv 
has  gone  away." 

Perplexed  and  slightly  alarmed,  Mrs. 
Somenon  had  sent  for  the  above-mentioned 
Klise,  her  daughter's  maid,  and  had  questioned 
her  anxiously. 


*' Wliere  is  your  mistress,  F.lisc  ? 

.\nd  fotihwith  Elise  had  Ixgun  to  wring  her 
hands  and  shake  her  snialL,  neat  head,  and 
indul}<fe  in  the  antics  common  to  French  girls 
of  her  class  when  there  is  trouble  or  mystery 
in  the  air. 

**Oh,  madame.  Mademoiselle   Ray  went 

;i.  nirrning  at  seven  o'clock  and  she 
ha\  e  not  come  back  yet  \ " 

**  She  went  away  at  wevvn.  rfdock  ?  "  Mrs. 
Somerton  had  stared  amazc<lly  at  the  neat 
little  black-haired  woman.    "  Where  to?** 

"  I  do  not  know,  madame.  Mademoiselle  did 
not  tell  me  She  took  her  dressing-case  with 
her.  She  would  not  let  n»e  carry  it,  but  took  it 
herself.  Mademoiselle  Said  she  was  going  to 
find  a  cab,  and  /at  zere  would  surely  be  one  at 
Hyde  I'ark  Corner  even  if  she  could  not  get 
one  just  outside  se  house.  But  she  did  get 
one  outside  zc  house.  She  got  into  it  and  was 
gone  like  a  flash." 

Did  \  ou  hear  where  she  told  the  cabman 
to  drive  to  ?  " 

Mrs.  Somerton  had  risen  from  her  seat  at 
the  breakfast  table,  forgetting  her  coffee  and 
roll  and  the  devilled  kidneys  which  awaited  her 
attention.  Her  face,  which  looked  considerably 
older  by  daylight  than  in  the  e\ening,  had 
become^  suddenly  pale  above  the  petunia  silk 
and  white  \kOt  of  her  morning  gown. 

"No,  madatnc,  I  did  not  hear.  I  did  not 
leave  ze  house,  because  mademoiselle  told  me 
not  to.    I  only  looked  from  ze  window." 

"  And  she  said  nothing  as  to  where  she  was  . 
going 

No,  madame."  The  Frenchwoman  had 
shaken  lier  d.uk  lu-ad  etnphalicaliy.  "And 
now  something  have  happened  to  her  and 
she  will  not  come  back.  Oh,  my  poor 
mademoiselle  I  She  did  not  even  take 
breakfast.  She  had  only  a  cup  of  chocolate 
and  a  biscuit.  I  asked  her  if  I  should  go 
with  her,  but  she  only  said,  '  No,  Elise.'  I 
thought  something  must  be  wrong,  as  she  was 
going  out  so  early.  Oh,  my  poor  mademoiselle] 
Wlial  will  madame  do  to  find  her  ?  " 

**  Madame,"  pale  to  the  lips,  had  sent  off  a 
trIr-i.Liii  to  In  !  husband  in  the  City. 
In  mediately  upon  receipt  of  that  telegram, 
Marcus  Somerton,  the  banker,  had  come 
home,  fuming.  Was  it  possible  that,  as  her 
mother  suspected,  the  girl  had  run  away  to 
avoid  marriage  with  Humphrey  Boyne ! 

Never,  surely,  had  there  Ix  i  n  in  any  bouse 
before  a  greater  turmoil  than  that  which  had 
iijisei  the  Somei  tons'  house  in  Grosvenor  Place 
that  morning.  Mrs.  Somerton  had  fainted 
and  it  had  required  all  the  efforts  of  the 
lamenting  and  gesticulating  black  e\ed  I'.lisc 
to  restore  her  to  coiis(.iousne>>s.  I  he  b.inker 
himself  had  fumed  and  raved,  and  had  even 
cursed  his  lost  daughter  in  unnicasi:rcd 
language. 
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"  S!.r  has  done  it  to  riiiii  mt- ! '"  lie  icpciiLd 
in  H  vuice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  through 
the  home  firom  gamt  to  cellar.  -  **  She  knew 
she  would  ruin  me  if  she  refused  to  marry 
Humphrey  lioync,  and  she  has  done  it  on 
purpose.  She  has  run  away  rather  than  save 
mp  in  my  time  of  trouble.  Tlii-.  i>  what 
people  s  children  do  nowadays.  1  here's  no 
love  in  them,  nor  any  gratitude.  Hut  I'll  get 
hur  l);ick.  I  11  in;iku  her  p.iy  for  this.  I'll 
put  the  nialter  in  ihc  haud^  ul  the  police,  and 
they  shall  bring  her  back  to  this  roof.  That's 
what  we'll  do,  Sophia.  We'll  show  her  tliat 
she  isn't  gom^j  lo  let  her  father  go  to  his 
ruin  like  that  because  she's  taken  it  into  her 
foolish  head  that  she  doesn't  Uke  Humphrey 
Boynel  111  make  her  see  that  a  48001161*$ 
duty  to  her  parents  isn't  to  be  ^'ot  out  of 
quite  so  easily  as  she  supposed.  Don't  lose 
heart,  Sophia ;  she  shall  marry  that  man  and 
save  u^j  yet." 

"  He  had  better  be  told  of  this,  hadn't  he  ?" 
Mrs.  Somerton  had  cried. 

"  Humphrey  ?  No,  not  yet."  the  hanker 
had  decided.  "  He  mustn't  know  at^ythmg 
about  it  if  we  can  help  it.  \\  e'll  get  her  back 
to-morrow,  and  then  the  less  he  has  known 
the  belter.  A  man  doesn  t  like  to  luarr)  .i 
woman,  however  much  he  lo\es  her,  if  he 
knows  she  hated  him  so  much  that  she  bolted 
from  her  home  and  left  her  father  in  the  lurch 
to  face  beggary  sooner  than  become  his  wife. 
So  we'll  keep  quiet  about  it,  and  when  he 
comes  in  this  evening  he  can  be  told  sh^s 
gone  on  a  visit  sonieuhcre.  Confound  her  ! 
Where,  in  heaven's  name,  can  she  have 
gone  to  ?  * 

At  one  o'clock  a  servant  i  ntercd  the  library, 
where  the  banker  and  his  wife  were  stiil 
talking,  bringing  a  letter  on  a  salver.  The 

letter  wris  for  Mrs.  Somerton,  and  she  started 
when  she  took  it  and  looked  at  the  super- 
scription. 

"  It  i<^  from  Ray,"  shr-  qaid.  And,  there 
being  no  one  in  the  room  with  her  but  her 
hu»l»nd,  she  read  the  letter  aloud : — 

Dkak  Mother  and  Fathbr,— I  oouM  aot  bring  mywlf 
to  marry  Mr.  Bmrnv,  Mtd  ao  I  Ims  fom.  Forgive  nc. 
You  sliAtl  not  .suAer  by  what  I  have  dooc.  Do  try  lo 
find  me,  because  any  attempt  lo  do  M>  will  btt  UScleil.  Do 
not  fear  for  mc.  I  uuUI  be  .ufe. 
Tiy  lo  believe  me  ol«-»v«.  un- 1  I  m  e  you  .tgnin. 
Your  very  loving  daughter, 

Kav. 

"It  is  all  over,  Marcus,"  said  the  mother 
despairingly,  realising  the  inevitableness  of 
what  had  happened.  "It  will  be  quite  useless 
to  try  to  get  her  back.  She  does  not  mean 
to  return  ;  anyhow,  not  yet.     But  it  is  a 

tcrrihU-  thin".;  to  have  our  rhlld  j(o  out  like 
this  into  the  world  without  knowing  where 
she  has  gone,  or  what  she  is  doing  or  means 
to  do.  Where  can  she  have  ^^one  ?  What 
can  she  intend  to  do  ?  With  whom  can  she 
be  sheltering?*' 


"  She's  ruined  int  ."  [nufn  icd  the  banker 
ho^irsely,  sinking  heavily  mto  a  deep  easy  chair 
and  staring  blankly  before  him.  **  She's 
rninrd  me^ — ruined  us  both,  Sophia.  That's 
all  I  know  or  care  about  her  now.  She  didn't 
think  her  father  or  mother  worth  saving  at  the 
rf)st  of  marrying  a  man  whom  her  silly  girlish 
t.iiicy  didn  t  t  ike.  to  because  he  happens  to  be 
fat  and  not  particularly  handsome.  Hut  I'll 
infi)rm  the  ptilire  all  the  s.'ime.    I  ll  '' 

He  started  up  from  the  chair  into  which 
he  had  so  lately  sunk  down,  and  took  a  few 
strides  across  the  room  in  the  direction  of  the 
door.    But  his  wife  restrained  him. 

"  Where  would  be  the  good  of  informing 
the  police  now,  Marcus?"  she  remonstrated. 
"  You  can't  treat  your  ow-n  daughter  as  if 

she  weie  a  '  rimlnal.  .And  if  tiic)'  found  hci 
and  brought  her  back  to-morrow,  she  would 
ne\'er  marry  Humphrey.  Her  letter  shows 
us  that  quite  plainly" 

Marcus  Somerton  paused.  "  Show  me  the 
envelope,"  he  demanded.  With  his  cheeks 
grey,  and  his  lips  hhic  uith  rage,  he  wa'^  hardly 
recognisable  a?  the  contident,  pompous  banker 
whose  success  had  hitherto  been  so  supreme 
1^  to  make  his  name  ,-i  magic  word  in  the 
iniancial  circles  of  L<jiidon. 

Mrs.  Somerton  h.inded  him  the  envelope 
of  Ka/s  letter,  and  he  examined  it  closely  and 
with  the  trembling  eagerness  of  wrath. 

"  It's  got  the  London  postmark,"  he  muttered. 
"  And  the  time  marked  on  it  she  must  have 
posted  It  this  morniu)^  .scx»n  after  leaving  the 
house.  Curse  her  !  1  iinly  wanted  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  get  me  out  of  one  oi  those 
passing  difficulties  that  ever\*  man,  even  the 
luckiest,  gets  into  a\  -onn;  t'lne  or  another, 
and  i  should  have  been  safe.  A  mere  trifle 
of  fifty  thousand  to  stop  up  a  gap,  and  I  should 
he  in  as  'itahle  a  [losition  as  any  man  in  the 
City  ;  wlierciis,  without  it— just  for  lack  of 
that  mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  as  it  is  in  com- 
parison with  my  tisna!  finanrinl  speculations 
and  lesfKJnsibiliiies,  1  must  lose  everything 
and  sink  too  <leep  to  rise  again.  And  she, 
tlie  little  \i\en,  the  unnatiira!  daughter,  has 
deliberately  preferred  that  1  should  lose  every- 
thing— ^that  I  should  he  ruined  and  my  name 
become  a  by-word  where  once  it  was  held 
great.  You  call  that  the  choice  of  a  daughter, 
Sophia  ?  Because  I  call  it  the  choice  of  a 
monster.  I  curse  her,  and  shall  curse  her 
to  the  end  of  my  davs  " 

"Oil,  Marcus,  >h-'  is  still  our  i  hild  :  ' 

It  was  at  this  juncture  thai  the  door  of 
the  room  opened  again  and  AHne  Garth  came 
in — Aline  Carth.  a  girl  of  twenty-four,  small 
and  plump,  with  a  pretty  figure,  and  witli  a 
lace  which  some  people  called  good>looking 
and  others  merely  saury 

She  came  in  in  the  manner  of  one  perfectly 
at  home  in  this  house.   And,  indeed,  Mr.  and 


Now       Vou  X. 
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Mrs.  Somcnon's  homr  had  sheltered  her  since 
her  early  childhotxl.  The  pity  that  Marcus 
Somerton  had  shown  her  had,  indeed,  been 
quite  Fenutrkable^  considering  the  selfishness 
of  his  character  and  the  diraculty  that  most 
people  had  aluay-.  fxporiciK  cd  in  getting^ 
anything  out  of  him.  iVlinc  had  been  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  friends — an  unludcy 
man  called  Garth,  who  had  speculated  on  the 
block  Exchange  not  wisely  but  too  well,  and 
had  committed  suicide  in  consequence,  leaving 
his  two  year-old  child,  whose  mother  had  dii^ 
at  her  birth,  utterly  unprovided  for. 

Whether  Marcus  Somerton  had  felt  himself 
to  l>r  rfipoTT^iblc  in  any  depixe  for  the  suicide 
of  his  unhappy  fnend  and  was  remorseful  on 
this  account,  was  never  known,  not  even  to 
his  wife.  All  that  Mrs.  Somerton  knpw  w.i<; 
that  one  day  her  husband  had  asked  her  if  she 
iivould  agree  to  their  taking  the  helpless  little 
orphan  girl  Aline  and  bringing  her  up  under 
their  own  roof.  He  suggested  that  in  order 
to  spare  the  girl's  pride  when  she  should  grow 
older,  she  should  be  taught  to  consider  them 
as  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  Mrs.  Somerton, 
who  had  no  child  of  her  own  then,  had 
consented. 

In  this  way  Altne  Garth  had  come  into  the 

house  of  the  SmnertDns,  where  she  had  >t,xycd 
ever  since.  When  the  child  Ray  had  been 
bom,  AJine  had  called  her  her  cousin.  And 

.as  rousin-^  they  had  grown  up  together,  only 
being  separated  when  occasionally  one  went 
away  on  a  visit  without  the  other.   On  the 

prr«;rnt  orrasion  .Mine  had  hi  tn  nway  nn  n 
ihrct  weeks'  visit,  and  ao  llie  grcal  event  of  Kay 
Somerton  s  life— her  discovery'  that  Dartford 
loved  her  and  her  flight  with  him  to  save 
herself  freiin  maniagc  with  his  brother  -had 
taken  place  without  her  knowledge. 

Her  bright  brown  eyes  were  wet  now,  as 
shr  rushed  into  the  library',  having  jusl  come 
home. 

"  Surely  it  can't  be  true  witat  they're  telling 
me — that  Ray  has  gone  away  ? "  she  cried 

in  roi^sternation  and  doubt.  "Surely  it  can't 
be  true  !  "  Yet  even  in  that  moment  she  saw 
by  their  faces  that  it  was  true,  and  the  tears 
that  were  in  lier  i  yi  s  rolled  on  to  her  cheeks. 

The  banker  looked  at  her  angrily.  In  his 
rage  the  thought  came  into  his  mind  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  rewarded  by  Providence 
for  his  charity  in  feeding  and  sheltering  her 
by  having  everything  go  well  with  him.  He 
had  ha<l,  even  at  the  time  of  takiiiL,  her.  a 
dim  idea  thai  tharKy  \vi>uld  \ery  Hkely  pn>vc  a 
paying  game,  and  that  he  \e mid  be  rewarded 
for  his  pitifulness  to  the  orphan  by  good  luck 
in  his  Stock  Exchange  speciilalions  and  in 
every  other  department  of  life  in  whic  h  lin  k 
was  an  advantage.  Novv,  therefore,  he  felt 
that  she  had  failed  him.  and  in  his  blind, 
all-round  rage  against  his  fate  he  hated  her. 


"  Yes,  Ray  has  gone,"  he  answered  her, 
"and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  had  a 
g<K»d  deal  to  do  with  it  by  putting  silly  ideas 
of  romance  into  her  head,  it  ought  to  be  a 
girPs  best  romance  to  save  her  fether.  But 
Ra\  has  left  me  in  cold  blood  to  face  ruin. 
In  a  few  days'  time  the:  crash  will -come,  for 

t  I'm  not  'in  a-  position  to  get  from  -  any  other 
quarter  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  whicli  Boyne 
had  promised  to  advance  me  on  the  coiidition 
that  he  should  marry  Ray.  The  manriage*wBs 
to  take  place  immediately,  and  he  was  to 
pay  the  money  down  on  the  wedding  day. 
Even  he*  miist  have  known -what  the  wrietchied 
girl  was  capable  of,  since  he  was  rarcftil 
to  insist  on  the  marriage  actually  taking 
place  before  he  handed  over  a  penny  of  the 
promised  sum.  And  now  I  am  ruined ! 
Ruined   "  -         ,     ^  . 

Poor  Kay  !  '  Aline  hastened  to  dcfinid 
the  girl  who  had  been  to  her  as  a  sister. 

'  "  Perhaps  she  could  not  help  it,  uncle.  Perhaps 
she  did  not  go  of  her  own  will,  but 'was  laken 
away." 

"  Taken   away  ?       The   banker  lau^htfd 

harshlv  ;ind  bitterly.  "  People  can't  be  taken 
away  against  thctr  will  in  these  days,  /Vlinc. 
In  this  case  I  might  have  thought  she'd  gone 
with  that  Si  oundrelly  gambler,  Dartford.  but 
that  he  has  several  engagements  here  in  town 
this'  -week,  and  I  understand  that  h^s  going 
to  keep  them.  Tic  wouldn't  dare  to  show  his 
face  in  his  own  set  again  if  he'd  taken  her 
away.  In  any  case,  I  don't  care  a  straw  whaf  s 
become  of  her  now.  .-Vs  I  said  to  you  just 
now,  Sophia,  she's  left  us  to  face  beggarj", 
and  that's  enough.  Let  us  wash  our  lunds 
of  her." 

He  went  out  of  the  room,  staggering  rather 
than  walking. 

Mrs.  Somerton  turned  then  to  Aline  (iaiih. 
who  stood  in  blank  consternation,  looking  after 
the  man  whom  she  supposed  to  be  her  uncle. 
The  girl  had  not  removed  her  bat  yet,  but 
stood  in  her  outdoor  things  exactly  as  she 
had  arrived  from  the  railway  station 

Oh,  auntie  ! "  she  ched  now,  rousing 
herself  after  a  moment.  "What  a  strange 
honu<oinin^  after  my  three  weeks'  absence! 
1  wish  now  that  I'd  never  gone  away  on  lliat 
visit." 

Mrs.  Sonurinn  looked  at  her  angrily,  her 
(ace  hartlenmg.  W  hy  was  this  girl  left  when 
her  own  child  had  gone  from  her? 

*'  Vnu  heard  .Mr.  Somerton  say  that  were 
ruined,  did  you  not.  .Mine?" 

The  bright  brown  eyes  of  the  small,  round- 
ti'iured  ;:irl  wire  liffd  in  new  wonder.  Why 
did  her  auiii  Npeak  of  her  uncle  to  her  now 
as  "Mr.  Somerton.'  ' 

"  1  did  hear  uncle  say  so,  auntie,"  she 
I  epiicd  gently.  But  1  hope  very  much  that 
it  isn't  realty  true." 
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"  iMr.  Somerton  docs  not  tell  lies.  Aline," 
was  Mrs.  Soniefton*s  cold  rejoinder.  "And 
now  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  me  to 
tell  you  Uiat  he  is  not  your  uncle  at  all,  nor 
am  I  your  aunt  You  are  not  related  to 
fith'T  rif  us  in  any  way  whatrvcr  >'nu  nro 
simply  a  stranger  whom  we  tooic  mto  t»ur 
bouse  out  of  charity.  And  so  yon  must  see 
thai  " 

"A  stranger?"  interrupted  Aline  liarih,  with 
a  new  and  diflferent  consternation  showinfr  <fsdf 
in  her  look.    "  A  stranger  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  stranger  ;  nothing  more."  Mrs. 
Sonierton's  tones  were  icy  now.  "  We  invented 
the  story  of  your  being  our  niece  to  account 
to  the  world  for  your  li%'ing  under  our  roof 
and  being  treated  i)y  us  .ts  a  dauyhtn.  In 
reality  you  are  the  child  of  a  mere  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Someiton's,  who  speculated  tinforto- 
nately  on  the  Stock  Exchan^^e  and  then  was 
weak-roinded  enough  to  shoot  himself  when 
ruin  came.  You  wore  already  motherless,  and 
when  he  committed  suiride  he  left  you  without 
any  provision  whatever  ;  so  you  had  either  to 
be  looked  after  by  private  charity,  or  to  go 
to  the  \Vorkhoti';p  Mr.  Somerton  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  the  Workhouse  for  you,  and 
s<^>  we  took  you.  You  cannot  deny  that  wc 
have  been  good  to  you.  \\'e  liave  not  only 
sheltered  you  and  fed  you  and  clothed  you, 
but  w«  have  given  you  the  same  education 
as  we  gave  to  our  own  daughter.  \'ou  have 
had  the  same  chances  in  life  as  Ray  has  had, 
and  it  is  your  own  fault  and  no  one  else's  that 
you  are  not  by  this  time  settled  in  life.  You 
have  had  to  my  knowledge  two  ofTers  of 
marriage,  both  of  wliirh  you  haM'  tliought 
ht,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  mc,  to  refuse. 
You  have,  in  &ct,  been  treated  by  us  in  a 
manner  that  nobody  t-lse  would  have  iicaicd 
you — ^you,  a  stranger  and  a  pauper,  without 
the  £iintest  diadow  of  a  claim  upon  us.  So  that, 
you  see,  you  can  have  nothing  to  reproach 
us  with." 

"  Reproach  you  ?  " 

Tlu-  two  words  were  all  that  Aline  Garth 
could  say  for  a  moment.  She  was  too 
completely  overwhelmed  and  dazed  to  know 
what  to  say  or  what  to  think.  She  stood 
motionless,  gripping  with  one  small  hand  the 
back  of  the  nearest  chair.  Her  bright  eyes 
were  still  fixed  on  the  woman  who  sttHxl  before 
her  in  petunia  silk  and  while  lace,  and  her 
breast  rose  and  fell  agitatedly  b<Mu-ath  the 
tweed  of  her  jacket.  She  seemed  to  know  by 
instinct  that  there  was  something  more, 
something  worse,  to  come.  The  face  of  this 
woman  whom  she  had  always  hitherto  believed 
to  be  her  aunt,  related  to  her  by  blood,  was 
now  so  stony  and  pitiless  that  she  could 
almost  have  thought  it  was  the  face  of  someone 
else — ^someone  whom  she  had  never  known 
before. 


Mrs.  Somerton  went  on  in  a  voice  that 
would  have  been  perfectly  calm  but  for  a  touch 
of  resentment  in  it  : 

"  We  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin  now  through 
Ray's  heartless  and  wicked  conduct  in  refusing 
to  marr>'  Humphrey  Boynr.  We  <;hall  have  to 
leave  this  house  and  sell  all  cnn  lurnlture,  and 
live  in  future  in  a  humblei-  way.  with  no 
luxuries  and  no  society.  This  l)eing  the  case, 
you  will  sec  cjuitc  clearly  that  wc  cannot  be 
expected  any  longer  to  provide  for  you  -  you,  an 
outsider.  We  shall  have  quite  enough  to  do  to 
keep  our  own  heads  above  water,  without  con  - 
tinuing  to  support  a  stranger  out  of  charity. 
Charity  is  all  ver>-  well  for  the  rich  to  practise, 
but  when  one  is  no  longer  rich  one  cannot  afford 
to  Ik-  charitable.  Therefore,  Aline,  you  nnist 
look  for  a  home  elsewhere  than  with  us  ;  and, 
naturally,  the  sooner  yon  find  that  home  the 
better.  You  have  cost  iis  more  than  enough 
already.  Indeed,  where  your  charities  are 
concerned,  you  have  spent  our  money  like 
water,  as  if  it  had  been  your  own.  It  has 
made  me  feel  quite  ill  many  a  lime  to  see  you 
giving  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  fund,  or 
insiitntion,  or  something  of  the  sort,  when  I 
knew  all  the  while  that,  as  far  as  your  real 
position  went,  you  ought  to  have  been  in  one 
ot  the  institution?:  yourself,  instead  of  liberally 
thnying  about  our  hard-earned  money." 

The  girl  put  out  her  bands,  then,  as  if 
imploring  mercy. 

**  But  1  did  not  know  \  I  did  not  know ! "  ' 
she  pleaded  desperately,  wildiv,  in  a  low,  tense 
voice  that  was  unlike  her  own.  £ver>'  vestige 
of  colour  had  forsaken  her  round  cheeks  and 
quivering  lip^,  and  she  was  shaking  like  a  reed. 
Her  pretty,  piquant  face — the  face  of  a  brunette 
—was  more  piteous  in  its  pallor  than  a  more 
perfe<  tly  bcautiftil  rountennnro  would  ha\  ebeen. 

She  joined  her  outstretched  hapds  in  her 
appeal.  **1  did  not  know,"  she  repeated 
miserably  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  befur«  ' 
It  would  hase  been  kinder  to  have  told  me.  1 
thought  I  w  as  one  of  you  and — and  that  so,  as 
we  were  all  rich,  I  had  a  right  to  help  the  poor 
a  little.  If  I  had  known  it  would  have  been 
different.  If  I  had  known -if  1  had  even 
thoujiht  for  a  moment — that  1  was  a  stranger 
— an  interloper — I  would  have  gone  away  lon}< 
ago,  but  now  1  will  go  at  once—  at  once.  You 
shall  not  have  to  keep  me  any  logger.  1  will 
only  say  good-bye  to  Mr.  Somerton  and  thank 
him  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  me,  and  then  I 
will  go." 

Mrs.  Somerton  frowned  a  little. 

"If  you  have  any  sense  <if  giaiiiudr  in  you 
at  ail  you  will  not  ask  Mr.  Somerton  for  money 
at  this  crisis,''  said  she,  her  tone  implying  that 
she  was  certain  that  the  girl's  evI>r(-^>ed  wi>h 
to  bid  good-bye  to  llic  banker  wllo  had  been  a 
second  father  to  her  n^as  only  an  excuse  to  beg 
from  him.   **Vou  ought  to  hax^e  some  money 
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saved  up  out  of  n'l  that  lias  been  allowed  you 
for  your  personal  expenses.  If  you  have  not, 
it  is  your  own  fault." 

"  I  have  a  little,"  Aline  Garth  admitted,  still 
in  a  l<jw  voice  of  pleading.  "  Hut  I  shall  not 
t.ike  that  with  me,  because  it  is  not  properly 
mine,  but  your*;.  I  shall  not  need  money.  I 
am  going  to  ihc  S)^>lcrs  of  Bcihlchem.  I  have 
helped  them  a  little  sometimes,  you  know,  and 
they  will  not  refuse  me  shelter  if  I'm  willing  to 
work  for  them." 

An  hour  later  she  had  gone,  and  the 
Grosvenor  FUce  house  knew  her  no  more. 

Her  four-wheeled  cab,  with  her  small  port- 
niantcau  on  the  lop—  for  slic  had  taken  no 
more  luggage  than  was  absolutely  unavoidable, 
counting  her  fine  clothes  as  no  longer  hers — had 
hardly  disap^je.irtd  from  within  sight  of  the 
windows  of  the  house  when  a  servant  entered 
the  nxrni  in  which  Marcus  Somerton  was  pacing 
restlessly  to  and  fro  and  annouiurd  th.it  a 
messenger  had  amved  and  was  waiting  in  the 
hall  with  a  packet,  which  he  would  only  deliver 
into  Mr.  Somerton's  own  hands. 

The  banker  hesitated  for  .t  few  moments. 
He  was  not  in  a  state  either  of  mmd  or  of  body 
to  disturb  himsflf  about  tritk-s.  riicn  it  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  the  packet  inlyht  be  from 
Humphrey  Bojue.  Rnased  by  this  thought,  he 
ordered  that  the  messenger  should  be  shown 
in  to  him. 

A  neat  looking,  moderately  well-dressed  man, 
who  might  have  been  either  a  clerk  or  a  gentle- 
man's gentleman,  presently  appeared,  carrying 
in  one  hand  a  large  white  envelope.  This 
envelope  he  held  out  towards  Marcus  Somerton, 
who  saw  that  it  was  addressed  to  himself,  and 
took  it.  He  offered  the  niesseiij^er  a  gmtuityi 
but  the  man  declined  it  and  withdrew. 

The  banker  opened  the  envelope,  on  whidt 
was  written  "Personal."  Inside  it  there  %\as  a 
smaller  envelope,  also  addressed,  like  the  outer 
one,  to  himsidf.  Opening  this,  he  found  inside 
a  ni?>tlinpf  packet  of  crisp  paper-;.  .Another 
moment  and  he  had  realised  that  these  trisp 
papers  were  bank-notes. 

Astounded  and  uonderinff,  he  examinee!  ami 
counted  them.  I  licy  were  all  thousand  pound 
notes,  and  there  were  fifty  of  them.  Fifty 
thousand  pounds !  Exactly  the  amount  of 
money  that  he  needed  to  tide  him  over  the 
temporary  financial  difficulty  which  was  menac- 
ing him  with  immediate  ruin. 

He  stood  staring  at  the  fortune  in  filmy 
paper  uhirli  lay  on  the  table  before  him.  He 
wa»  amazed  aii  he  had  never  been  amazed  in 
all  his  life  before. 

"From  whom  dors  this  monry  rnnie?" 

No  message,  no  single  word,  had  come  with 
it ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  two  envelopes 
was  in  a  handwritinij  that  he  did  wiX  rrrnj^-nise. 

From  whom  had  the  money  so  providentially 
come? 


CHAPTER  X. 
Tm  HOraVMOON. 

"Are  you  happy,  Ray?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  dearest,  ver>'  happy  I  There  is 
only  one  shadow  to  mar  my  sunshine,  and  that 
is  the  thou[,'lit  r)f  my  f.ither  .and  mother.  It 
was  c  rucl  of  aie  to  leave  them  as  1  did.  And 
poor  Aline,  too  I  But,  stn«ly,  by  this  time  they 
must  undersund  that  my  going  from  them  was 
not  as  heartless  as  it  seemed.  And  by-and-by, 
perhaps,  they  will  forgive  me." 

Lord  and  Lady  Dartford — known  here  now 
in  die  sooth  of  France  as  plain  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boyne,  were  sitting  under  the  oli\-es  on  tlie 
hillside  that  leads  up  to  the  old-world  little 
village  of  Roquebrune  from  the  sea-shore  near 
Mentone.  Down  below  in  the  town  the  white 
bouses  glared  in  the  strong  sunshine,  and  the 
deep,  ctoudless  blue  of  the  sky  was  reflected 
in  the  still  b!ucr  Mediterranean.  Most  of  the 
English  visitors  in  Mentone  were  at  this  hour 
eitiier  drinking  tea  at  Rumpelmeyers,  making 
the  tea-drinkinfT  an  excuse  for  going  there  to 
see  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  Riviera, 
or  else  had  gone  in  to  Monte  Carlo,  drawn  by 
the  great  pamblinj^-^-house  there  a?;  by  a  magnet. 
But  the  newly-wcddcd  Lady  Dartford  and  her 
adoring  husband  had  preferred  to  leave  the 
dazzling  white  houses  and  the  gorgeous  hotel 
garden,  with  its  marvels  of  colour  and  scent, 
behind  them,  and  come  up  here  to  the  grey- 
green  shade  of  the  olives. 

Even  from  where  they  now  sat,  here  on 
the  steep  hillside,  they  could  >tlll  catch 
glimpses  through  the  spaces  between  the 
trees  of  distant  gardens,  with  the  yellow  glor>' 
of  mimosa  bushes  in  tliem,  and  of  Iiouses  half 
covered  with  purple  bougainvillca ;  glimpses 
of  lemons  growing,  and  of  veritable  bowers  of 
bloom  in  which  the  brilliant  hues  of  flowers 
were  set  off  by  the  shadow)-  green  of  palms 
whose  leaves  stirred  softly  by  the  fiiintest  of 
breezes.  The  man  and  woman  so  lately 
wedded  as  to  be  hardly  more  than  bridegriKini 
and  bride,  clasped  each  Other's  hands  as  their 
eyes  looked  on  the  beauty  ever>'where  about 
them. 

"Happy.?  Ah,  yes!  Ah,  )-es!"  Ray 
murmured  softly  again. 

And  once  more  her  blue  eyes  sought 
between  the  trees  the  glitter  of  the  blue  sea 
that  shone  and  sparkled  in  the  sunlight.  After 
a  moment  she  turned  to  him  a^ain. 

"  Arc  you  sure  it  has  not  half  ruined  you, 
Gerald,  to  send  that  Hfty  thousand  pounds  to 
my  fother  ? " 

Dartford  smiled  as  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Haven't  1  told  you  ever  so  many  times 
already  that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  trouble 
about  money,  Ray"-"'  he  answered  lu  r  uith 
plajiul  reproach.  "  I  could  have  artbrded  the 
fifty  thousand  vcrj'  well  in  any  case,  even  if 
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there  had  been  no  more  money  coining  in  to 
make  up  my  balance  a^in.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  f  ict,  there's  been  a  great  deal  of  money 
coming  n.  You  have  brought  me  luck,  Kay, 
as  well  as  happiness  ;  yes,  luck  ex'en '  in 
financial  affiirs.  ami  lately  cvcr\thing  that  I 
have  touched  has  turned  to  gold.  So  you 
iced  have  no  fear  for  our  future  ai  rvfrards 

li(>nr\  m.Utfis.  nn  flarlin;;." 
She  smiled  back  to  him  brightly,  joyously. 
"Then  I  don't  think  there  is  any  need  to 

fear  for  our  future  in  any  way,  Ornltl;"  ?hc 
said  with  a  glad,  confident  ring  in  hot  suret 
voice. 

Drutfonl  lauj^Iicd,  and  a  curious  ^liadow 
crept  uvct  hii>  tcaturcs.  It  was  a  shadow  that 
Ray  Itad  seen  there  befiM«,  and  it  dways 
startled  her  and  hlled  her  with  anxious  wonder. 

*'  What  faith  you  have  in  me  1 "  he  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  which  she  could  not  understand^ — a 
tone  which  seemed  to  have  a  riiig  of  bitterness 
and  passionate  regret  in  it  "  What  -faith  you 
ha\  f:  in  nir  !  ' 

Hay  lifted  her  face  again  quickly,  and  he 
saw  a  world  of  love  in  her  eyes. 

**  How  (  an  I  help  havint;  faith  in  you.  w  hen 
I  love  you,  and  have  taken  you  for  my 
husband  ?"  she  asked  him  sofUy. 

There  \\  as  no  one  anywhere  n«ar  them,  not 
even  a  peasant  girl  come  dowti  from  the  rock 
village  above  to  gather  olives,  and  Dattford, 
strangely  moved,  drew  her  into  his  amifr  and 
kissed  her. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  love  !  God  bless  you, 
now  and  always,  whether  1  live  or  die  I" 

Ycl  ajiain  she  looked  at  hiai  wonderingly, 
and  this  time  a  lit  lie  reproachfully. 

"  Whetlier  you  live  or  die,  Gerald  '  she 
exclaimed.  *'  Why  do  you  say  such  a  thing  as 
that  ?  Why  should  you,  you  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  pvintc  of  \  *H  lif^  and  who  are 
so  strong-  and  so  well,  mink  about  dying  ?  " 

Dartford  lau>;Iicd  a  little  uneasily  as  he 
Stroked  the  soft  smooth  waves  of  bright  liair 
that  half  covered  her  ears,  and  then  meig^ed 
into  loose  shining  coils  at  the  back  of  her 
shapely  head. 

"Why  should  we  talk  of  gloomy  things  in 
such  a  paradise  as  this  ?  It  is  hard  lu  re  to 
remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  death  ; 
yes,  or  work  either,  or  responsibility,  or  the 
need  for  having  money  All  that  one  wants  to 
do  here  is  to  live  and  have  one  s  eyesight  to 
see  the  flowers,  and  love — love  with  all  one's 
heart  and  soul  and  strength." 

His  fingers  began  to  toy  witli  a  bunch  of 
violets  that  nestled  among  the  folds  of  lace  at 
her  breast. 

"They're  too  large,  these  violets,  aren't 
they .'  And  too  scentless.  Judging  !)>■  \ our 
look,  Kay,  I  believe  that  you  would  rather 
have  the  small,  fresh,  fragrant  English  violets 
after  all." 


She  nodded.  "  Oh,  far  rather :  Far  rather  \ 
There  is  more  heart  and  more  romance  and 

tviote  sweetness  in  one  of  our  home  violets 
than  in  all  these  ovetgrown  things  tliai  arc  like 
purple  geraniums  for  siieand  have  nafragiancc 
at  all.  I  hesitated  a  good 'deal  before  I  pur 
tlicm  in  my  dress." 

•  For  some  moments  again  both  were  silent, 

enjoying  their  rest  here  on  the  hillside.  Then 
again  Lady  Dartford  spoke.  She  lifted  her 
liKe  once  more  and  found  that  her  husband's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  Small  wonder  that 
he  j^a^ied  upon  her  tenderly,  for  she  was  looking 
her  best  to-day  in  mauve  and  white  lace,  with 
a  broad  hat  wreathed  uith  Pirma  violets 
shading  her  dimpled  f.ut  and  lier  cupjjer- 
coloured  hair. 

"  1  wonder,  Gerald,  if  anyone  has  found  out 
or  guessed  the  secret  of  our  marriage  yet  ?" 

Dartford  started  slightly  and  smiled  nervously. 

"  1  hope  not,"  was  his  quick  answer.  "  1 
have  taken  every  precaution  to  keep  the  secret. 
That  was  w  in  I  forced  myself  to  leave  nou  day 
after  day  during  the  first  week  after  our  marriage 
and  kMp  -  my  Lond<ni  engagements,  so  Aat 
people,  seeing  me  about  town  as  usual,  might 
not  suspect  me  of  being  connected  in  any  way 
with  yntat  dbappeaiance  from  home.  -  And 
your  father,  of  course,  has  not  the  faintest  idea 
where  the. fifty  thousand  pounds  that  1  sent 
him  came  from." 

Ray's  fare  grew  wistful. 

"Why  must  it  be  kept  such  a  secicl,  (-«eiald, 
and  for  a  whole  year?"' 

Dartford  looked  troubled.  He  bent  towards 
her  agrtui  .md  kii^ed  her. 

"  My  darling,  you  shall  know  my  reasons 
by-and-by.  I  wish  1  could  tell  them  to  you 
now  :  But  I  cannot  ;  I  must  not  !  You  must 
have  patience,  Ray,  and  trust  me.  Not  that 
1  am  worthy  of  your  trust.  God  help  me,  I 
am  far  from  being  worthy  of  it !  But  I  can 
.it  least  5a\  to  you  th.il,  as  hea\en  is  my 
witness,  everything  that  I  do  now  and  shall 
do  henceforward  is,  and  will  be,  done  for  your 
s.ikc  otdy  am!  for  your  happiness.  One  day 
before  \-cry  long,  lo\e,  you  will  know  why  it 
was  neces  ry  that  the  world  should  not  be 
taken  into  our  rontidcncc  in  the  matter  of  our 
marriage.  The  time  will  come  soon  enough 
when  everyone  wll  know  of  it* 

"  Hut  hut  -  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  married,  is  there,  Gerald  ? " 
she  asked.  *'  f  ha\-e  thought  sometimes  that 
there  mu.-^t  he.  I  think  so  every  time  I 
remember  how  strangely  you  looked  at  me 
when  the  telegram  was  brought  to  you  as 
we  were  leaving  the  church  on  our  wedding 
day.  and  how  y<ju  turned  to  me  suddenly  and 
said  that  you  ought  not  to  ha\e  married  me. 
W  hat  did  you  mean  then,  (icrald.*" 

Dartford  drew  a  quick  breath.  He  turned 
his  head  aside. 
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•'  I  mcaiU  that  I  knew  myself  to  be  unuuithy 
of  \<»u,  Ray,  even  as  I  know  myself  to  be 
unworthy  of  you  now.  What  was*  I?  A 
gambler,  a  spendthrift,  a  scoundrel — yes,  a 
scoundrel,  since  to  drag  one^s  family  down 
into  the  mud  is  to  be  guilty  of  scoundrellism 
of  a  pretty  low  order — and  '* 

*'  Gerald,  I  will  not  have  \  ou  say  such  things 
of  yciUT  '-cIf  ■  " 

The  young  bndc':>  dear  voice  had  real 
rebuke  in  it.  She  looked  at  him  closely, 
searchingly,  and  .iltliouj^h  shf  i  ould  only  sec 
a  part  of  his  face,  she  was  aware  that  the 
shadow  that  she  wondered  at  and  dreaded 
had  stolen  over  his  features  aj^ain  And,  for 
a  while,  she  said  no  more.  She  said  tu  herself 
that  ^hc  (  ould  aftnid  to  disri  jj.iid  this  little 
sli.iiiov,  m  the  mid-^t  of  Mirh  h.ippnu  >s,  such 
wondcrtui  and  suprtiat  gladness  and  peace 
of  heart  as  were  hers  now.  PcrlKip^  it  was 
not  to  be  manelled  at  that  he  felt  some 
remorse  for  his  past  life.  But  she  herself  felt 
very  sure  that  all  that  was  bad  in  that  past 
would  never  be  repeated.  He  had  been  a 
gambler  once,  but  he  was  not  a  gambler  now. 
The  spirit  of  recklessness  was  in  him  no 
longer. 

One  day  during*  this  spell  of  honeymoon 

joy  thc\'  had  j,'oii(-  o\ft  ftoni  tliis  i|uift 
Mcntune  shore  tu  Monte  Carlo,  and  she  )iad 
wondered  if  the  sight  of  the  great  Casino  would 
bnn;^  the  ;;anihlin^  fi'\t?r  into  his  lilood  again, 
but  it  had  not  done  so.  He  had  not  wanted 
to  enter  the  place — in  her  eyes  a  place  accursed 
— -l)ut  had  passed  its  splendid  front  quite 
coolly,  with  liardly  a  single  glance.  They 
had  contented  themselves  with  walking 
in  till'  Casino  parden^  anil  lookin'^  at 
the  vvondirfLd  beds  ot  cycLimt-n  and  ixia 
and  low  throwing  roses.  Once  Ki\  had 
shi\ered,  and  Dartford  had  asked  her  why 
she  did  so. 

"This  place  makes  me  feel  unhapp),"  she 
had  answered.  "  I  am  always  afraid  of  coming 
U|)on  some  poor  wrcti  h  lying  dt-ad  on  one  of 
these  paths  ;  dead  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain  or 
his  heart  and  with  a  revolver  grasped  tightly  in 
his  hand.  Oh,  Gerald,  this  place  is  a  hell !  1 
am  so  glad  that  you  did  not  H^int  us  to  go 
into  it." 

He  had  smiled.  "  I  have  pla>  ed  there  often 
enough  in  other  years,  but  I  shall  m  . «  t  want 
to  play  there  again.  1  have  done  with 
gambling,  my  darling,  and  1  shall  never  play 
for  tnont  y  aiu  more  in  my  life,  either  here  or 
anywhere  else.'' 

*'  l  hank  Ciod  !  '  had  been  her  fenent 
rejoinder.  \o.\.  .is  they  sat  on  thr  hi!1side 
under  the  shade  of  the  oli\es,  DarUuiti  ,ir>k('d 
himself  whether  this,  his  present  life  of 
wondrous  happinesb  happinc;>s  su«  h  as  in 
other  days  he  would  not  ha\e  thought  possible 
-  -could  be  real. 


Was  all  this  joy  real?  Was  all  this  Io\c 
real Or  were  they  only  a  beautiful  vision 
that  in  a  little  while  would  pasS  away  as 
if  it  had  never  been 

.A.nd  could  his  own  new  luck  be  real — that 
tlnancial  luck  of  which  he  had  spoken  just  now 
to  his  bride  and  which  he  had  haif-pla>'fuUy 
said  he  owed  to  her  ? 

With  ti  e  object  of  making  |iiovision  for  hc-r 
for  the  days  to  come — for  when,  in  a  year's 
time,  he  should  be  forced  to  fulfil  his  pledge 
and  take  his  own  life  -  he  had  lately  speculated 
largely  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  and  every- 
thing, as  he  had  also  told  Ray,  had  turned  to 
gold  beneath  his  touch.  Certain  sound  hut 
quiet  enterprises  that  he  had  iiuesicd  in  had 
boomed  unexpectedly,  and  now  promised  to 
return  him  thirty  per  frnt.  for  his  invc^ttnents. 
How  had  this  chanced  to  be  the  case  witli  him, 
who  in  all  his  life  before  had  been  financially 
unfortunate  ? 

"Its  the  devils  luck."  he  muttered  to 
himself.  It's  the  luck  of  the  damned.  I  am 
condemned  to  die,  and  so  fate  has  decreed  that 
before  I  go  I  shall  know  what  it  is  to  have 
a  share  of  the  go<id  things  of  this  world.'" 

At  this  point  in  his  thoughts  he  became 
aware  that  h{«t  bride  was  looking  at  him 

fi\e(.II\   and  .mxioiisly. 

"  \Vliat  is  it  tliat  troubles  you,  dearest "  she 
asked  him.    '*Such  a  strange  shadow  comes 

<n  ( r  vour  face  sumelinu  s!  What  is  it  that 
brings  it  ?  Are  you  not  happy,  with  all  our 
love  and  in  these  first  weeks  of  our  wedded 

life  ? 

"  Happy  ?  "  Uartford  echoed  the  word  with 
a  catch  in  his  breath.  He  went  on  passionately : 

My  darling,  I  am  happy  as  I  never  'a- is 
before  in  my  life,  and  as,  I  think,  surely  no 
man  can  »  \  er  have  been  before.' 

And  he  spoke  no  more  than  the  taith.  He- 
had  not  lied  to  her  in  s;tying  that  he  was 
happy.  liut,  oh  heax'en !  the  shadow  of  the 
looming  death  ! 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  OLD  LOVB  AND  THB  NBV. 

"  If  you  please,  sir.  there's  a  young  w,»nian 
outside  asking  to  see  you.  She  looks  very 
respectable— rather  like  a  Sister  of  Mercy  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Will  you  sec 
her,  sir  ?  " 

One  of  Humphrey  Hoyne's  junior  clerks 

made  this  annoinv  t ment  to  hini  f>n  a  particular 
morning  when  the  heaii  .oid  Iroiu  and,  in  fact, 
sole  representative  of  the  firm  «)f  Humphrey 
Hoyne  and  Compan'.  sat  in  his  private  room  in 
no  very  .tiiiiabk  iiuhkI. 

Humphrey  Boyne  w.»s  n<»t  a  man  who  cared 
about  b<  iri>;  Iieaten  in  the  game  of  life,  or  being 
thwarted  m  any  way  ;  and  to  ha\c  been  foiled 
in  his  purposes  by  a  girl  whom  he  had  already 
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regarded  as  irrevocably  his  own,  was  niorp 
than  he  could  easily  fret  over.  Now ,  tlu  refon-, 
when  his  clerk  catm  in  with  ihis  intimation 
that  a  voung  woman  who  looked  as  if  she 
belonged  to  tAe  Sister  of  Mercy  class  wanted  to 
see  him,  he  was  more  occiipicci  in  rliewin^'  thf 
bitter  cud  of  the  disappointment  which  Ray 
Somerton  had  inflicted  upon  htm  dian  in 
.ittendin;,'"  strirtly  to  his  business.  Not  that  hr 
was  actually  neglecting  his  business.  Women 
nught  come  and  women  migrht  fro>— or  men 
either,  for  that  matter  Init  Humphrey  15nynr 
would  never  forget  tliat  hi.->  lir^i  buh»inei>b  in 
life  was  to  make  money  :  yes,  to  add  to  his 
already  cnnrmou*;  wenlth  if  only  in  order  that 
he  might  thereby  have  it  m  his  power  to  make 
them  that  had  vexed  and  thwarted  him  suffer 
for  their  audacity  in  so  doing. 

He  had  no  suspicion  that  his  brother  was 
concerned  in  Ray  SomertOI^S  disappearance. 
The  idea  had  certainly  once  come  into  his 
mind,  but  he  had  thrust  it  aside,  saying  to 
himself  that  there  were  circumstances  which 
made  it  impossible  that  Dartford  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  girl's  flight  from  home, 
rather  than  sa\c  her  father  from  ruin  by 
marrying  him — Hiunphrey.  In  the  first  place 
he  did  not  think  that  Dartford  would  dare  to 
marry  an\'  woman  uhcn  he  uas  under  a  liond 
to  take  his  own  life  within  the  space  of  one 
short  year.  Besides,  if  he  did  marry  any 
woman,  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the 
terms  of  their  bargain  ;  terms  which  did  not 
admit  of  his  forging  new  ties.  Dartford,  he 
said  to  himself,  wx>uld  certainly  have  done  no 
such  thing  as  this,  even  for  love  of  Ray 
Somerton. 

Wherp,  then,  was  Ray  during  these  weeks  ? 
And  liad  any  man  been  connected  with  her 
.  running  away  ?    Or  had  she  only  taken  refoge 
for  a  time  with  some  woman  friend  whose  name 
she  did  not  at  present  choose  to  give  ? 

"  What  am  I  to  say  to  the  young  wonun, 
sir? "  the  expeaant  clerk  reminded  him. 

"Did  you  say  she  looked  like  a  Sister  of 
Mercy?"  enquired  Humphrey  Boyne,  rousing 
himself.  *'  Because,  if  she's  anything  of  that 
sort,  you  can  send  her  away.  I  don't  want  to 
see  any  of  tliose  funen  al  li  lokin^  wretches. 
Besides,  they  only  come  to  bey;.  This  is  a 
business  house,  not  a  place  for  be^^^ars.^ 
V'er)'  well,  sir." 

The  junior  clerk  disappeared,  but  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  minutes,  he  presented  himself 
again. 

What  is  it  now  ?    his  eniplo\  er  irritably 
demanded  to  know. 

"The  young  woman  <;a)s,  sir,  that  she's  sure 
you  11  see  her  if  yuu  liear  her  name,  because 
you  know  her.  Her  name's  Garth — Aline 
Carth,  1  think  she  said.' 

"Garth?    Aline  Garth  ;  '    Suddenly  Hum 
phrey  Boyne  remembered.    '*Yes,  I  know 


her,"  he  admitted,  but  hardly  les>  liiit.i!»!v 
**  You  can  tell  her  I'll  sec  her  for  hve  minutes, 
but  no  longer." 

Ihe  clerk  departed  a  second  time  and 
presently  the  door  of  the  private  room  w  as  once 
more  opened,  this  time  to  .idmit  a  woman. 
The  woman  was  only  a  girl  ;  she  looked, 
indeed,  singularly  young  for  the  begging 
mission  on  which  she  had  evidently  come.  She 
was  in  a  plain  black  dress  and  a  short  black 
cloak,  and  she  wore  a  plain  black  hat.  Some- 
thin^r  in  the  cut  of  the  cloak,  which  disguised 
the  pretty  roundness  of  her  figure,  must  have 
put  into  the  clerk's  head  the  idea  that  she 
looked  like  a  Sister  of  Merry  Her  cheeks, 
which  had  alwa>  s  been  very  rosy  in  her  former 
worldlier  days  of  comfort  and  idleness,  were 
pale  now,  and  her  brown  eye-;,  altliough  as 
bright,  were  gentler,  and  withal  very  sad. 

The  financier  stared  at  her  as  he  pmnted  to  * 
a  chair.    He  had  been  accustomed  to  see  her 
as  charmingly  dressed  as  Ray  Somerton  herself. 

"  Miss  Garth  !  How  do  you  do  ?  But  what 
on  earth  have  you  got  yourself  up  in  that  guise 
for?* 

The  girl  smikd  wistfully  as  she  answered 

him  : 

"  I  belong  to  the  Sisters  of  Bethlehem  now, 

I  lia\c  not  actually  joined  them,  but  I  wdrk 
with  them,  and  now  I  am  collecting  money  for 
their  mission.  I  have  come  to  ask  if  you  will 
give  a  little  help,  ^'ou  .ire  so  rich  that  to  ;^i\  t- 
a  UtUe  would  cost  you  no  trouble,  no  self- 
denial  ;  and  the  money  would  do  so  much  for 
the  poor.  You,  who  live  in  hixur\-  and  have 
nothing  about  yuu  but  things  that  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  can  have  no  idea  of  how  much  even  a 
few  ■^hillin^s  can  do  when  spent  economic  allv. 
How  many  hungry  people  tliey  can  feed  and 
how  much  sufifering  they  Can  avert." 

Humphrey  Boyne's  countenaacc  hardened. 
He  was  a  man  who  never  by  any  chance  gave 
a  single  sixpence  away  in  charity,  and  he  bated 
to  be  begged  from. 

"Never  mind  all  that,"  he  said  impatiently. 
"  Tell  me  about  yourself.  Why  did  you  j(f) 
away  from  Grosvenor  Place?  Why  are  you 
not  there  still  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  StHnerton?" 

Aline  Garth*s  bright  brown  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"The\' — ihcy  would  not  let  me  stay,"  she 

replied  in  an  unsteady  \oi(e.  "Mrs.  Somerton 
told  me  that  1  must  go  away  from  them  and 
find  anodier  home.   She  told  me  that  I  was 

not  really  Mr.  Some  rton's  nirre.  as  they  had 
led  me  tu  believe  i  was,  but  a  stranger,  an  out- 
sider, the  daughter  of  a  former  acquaintance  of 

Mr.  Somenon's  \\ho  h.id  ^'ot  mined  on  the 
.Stock  Exchange  and  had  toinnmted  suicide 
Mrs.  Somerton  showed  me  that  I  liid  nr\,i 
had  any  claim  upon  them  of  any  kind,  but  had 
onU  been  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered  by 
them  out  of  charity.    I  could  not  have  staj'ed 
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witli  them  after  that,  even  it  they  had  wanted 
me  to.  There  wautd  have  been  nothing  for  it 
but  to  go  away  in  any  case,  even  though  going 
away  nearly  broke  my  heart.  Oh,  Mr.  Boyne, 
it  was  terribly  hard  to  go  !  But  it  was  not  so 
hard  as  to  bear  that  I  was  not  of  the  blood  of 
them  diat  had  brought  me  up,  but  had  only 
been  a  pauper,  fed  by  them  out  of  ban-  i  harity. 
You  see,  they  had  brought  me  up  to  be  proud, 
and  to  have  my  pride  and  self-respect  broken 
was  ahnost  as  biu<T  a  thing  as  the  parting 
from  ray  old  home  and  from  Ray,  who  had 
been  like  my  sister."* 

"Thepartingfrom  Ray'"  The  financier'-- florid 
countenance  darkened  with  the  re-awakened 
memory  of  the  mortifying  disappointment 
which   Ray  Somrrtrm  had  dealt  out  to  him. 

I  should  not  think  jou  need  have  grieved 
much  at  leaving  her.  Sht  is  a  hard-hearted, 
self-willod,  untrustworthy  girl.  You  need  not 
try  to  defend  her.  I  know  how  she  has 
treated  me»  and  that  shows  me  well  enough 
what  manner  of  woman  she  is.  I  am  not 
going  to  shut  my  eyes  to  her  treachcr>'  to\vaTds 
me  just  because  she  happens  to  be  \  ery  \  cning 
and  very  beautiful.  But  we  need  not  talk  of 
her.  I  prefer  to  hear  the  rest  of  your  own 
stor>'.  What  did  you  do  when  you  left  the 
Somertons'  house  ?  I  myself  have  not  been 
there  since  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Ray 
di '-appeared  from  her  home  and  from  society, 
and  so  I  have  heard  nothing  about  you." 

'*  There  isn't  anything  more  to  tell,"  the  girl 
S  lid  humbly.  "  It  was  on  that  snmf  day  that 
I,  too,  weal  away.  I  had  just  come  back  from 
a  three  weeks'  visit  to  some  friends  in  York- 
shire, and  wlien  I  reached  (irosvcnor  Place, 
Ray  had  already  Ijci  in  gone  some  hours.  I 
went  an  hour  afterwards,  and  found  a  rcfilgO 
with  the  .Sisters  of  Hcthlchcm,  ' 

The  financier  leaned  nearer  to  her  across 
his  table  with  its  litter  of  papers. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  where  Ray  Somcrton 
is  now  ? "  he  asked  her,  with  an  eagerness 
which  showed  that,  howe\  cr  he  might  deny  it, 
he  did  still  take  an  interest  in  the  woman  who 
had  fled  from  her  home  rather  than  marry  him. 

.•\linc  (i.irth  looked  up  in  surprise.  "  Doesn't 
anyone  know  where  she  is  ?  Don't  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Somerton  know?" 

Humphrey  Boyne  <^hnok  lii-,  head  an^riK. 

".Mr.  Somerton  has  slated  in  a  letter  to 
me  that  he  and  his  wife  know  nothing  even 
yet  of  uhere  tlieir  daughter  is  or  of  what  she 
is  doing,  but  lljat,  as  she  has  sent  them  a 
second  letter — also  with  no  address  on  it  and 
posted  in  London,  like  tlie  fn-i  to  «;ay  that 
everything  is  well  with  her  and  that  she  will 
come  back  in  a  few  months'  time,  they  are 
content  to  wait." 

Aline  Garth  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair. 

"  That  is  very  strange,"  she  murmured-  in 
in  anxious,  unsatislied  tone ;  "  very  strange 


indeed.  I  can't  think  how  they  can  rest 
without  finding  out  more  about  what  has 
happened  to  her.  I  can't  think  how  you  can 
rest,  Mr.  Boyne — you,  who  loved  her  and  were 
Koing  to  marry  hear — without  finding  out 
more." 

The  florid-faced  Humphrey  smoothed  his 

moustache  grimly. 

"  When  a  woman  has  treated  me  as  Ray 
.  Somerton  has  treated  nte,  I  wash  my  hands  of 

her  entirely,"  he  said  with  decision.  "  If  she 
could  atlord  to  turn  away  from  a  man  with  my 
wealth,  and  from  the  position  which  I  could 
have  j,dven  her,  she  may  justly  be  left  to  any 
fate  that  overtakes  her.  There  is  only  one 
thing  more  that  I  wish  to  say  in  con- 
nection with  tliis  disag'reciblc  .suliject,  and 
that  is  that  I  should  Uke  to  know  if  yuu  can 
tell  me  where  Mr.  Somerton  got  hold  of  that 
fifty  thousand  pounds  that  he  needed  to  save 
himself  from  the  ruin  that  threatened  him  then. 
Are  you  aware,  Miss  Garth,  of  the  source  from 
which  he  got  ttie  money  I " 

The  gfirl  shook  her  head,  her  candid,  brown 
eyes  expressing  wonder. 

"  I've  always  believed,  Mr,  Boyne,  that  the 
money  came  from  you.    I've  always  hoped  so.* 

"  Hoped  so  ?    And  why,  pray  ? " 

The  financier's  hard  eyes  were  harder  even 
dian  usual  at  this  moment  as  they  were  fixed 
on  her  with  an  icy  demand  for  an  answer,  but 
Aline  Garth  did  not  flinch  under  their  look. 

Because,  Mr.  Boyne,  it  would  have  been 
so  generous  of  you  to  save  the  father  all  the 
same,  even  though  the  daughter  had  not  found 
herself  able  to  carry  out  her  promise  to  marry 
you  as  payment  for  the  money." 

Humphrey  Boyne  laughed  l)ar>hly  and 
contemptuously. 

"  That's  all  very  well,  my  girl,  but  i  want 
value  fur  iny  money,"  he  retorted. 

His  tone  was  brutal ;  and  Aline  Garth  rose, 
her  lace  flushing. 

*'  Would  it  be  of  any  use  for  me  to  ask  you 
to  help  our  Sisters  of  Bethlehem  Mission  a 
little  ? "  she  ventured  to  say  timidly. 

The  financier  looked  at  her  more  closely 
tlian  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  had  seen  her 
four  or  five  limes  a  week  for  a  whole  year 
at  the  Sonwrtons*  house  in  Grosvcnor  Places 
but  he  had  not  on  any  of  those  occasions 
observed  her  as  much  as  he  had  done 
during  this  present  quarter-of-an-hour  tihat  she 
had  spent  here  in  his  office.  In  Marcus 
•Sunicrton's  house  he  had  lakcn  ati^olutely 
no  notice  of  her,  no  doubt  because  lu  r  red- 
cheeked  pretliness  had  ah^  nys  l>een  pm  \nii)  the 
shade  by  the  truer  beauty  o(  Kay  Somerton. 
But  to-day  there  was  something  in  her  plain, 
black  dress  and  cloak  and  hat,  and  in  the  new 
gentleness  and  humility  of  her  manner  which 
attracted  iiini  r  uriously.  And  his  eyes  softened 
as  he  looked  at  her. 
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"  If  you  could  ){ive  even  a  little  ntoncy— 
even  three  or  four  shillings — it  would  help  mc 
more  dian  you  would  think.  There  are  so 
many  cases  of  utter  destitution  that  need 
immediate  relief,  so  many  casts  of  sickness 
for  which  medicine  must  be  bought,  so  many 
httle  children  that  havcn  t  clothes  enough  to 
keep  out  the  cold  !  Oh.  Mr.  Boync,  if  you 
could  see  what  we  see  and  hear  what  hear 
every  day  you  would  be  pitiful  \  We  go 
straiglit  into  the  poor  homes  and  feed  and  wash 
the  littlr  oiu  s  and  nursi:^  the  k  ni-lit  and  d.iy  ; 
and  wc  sec  what  you,  who  never  into  these 
places,  can  never  see — ^the  good  that  half-a- 
crown  can  do  wlien  it  ;^  projyerly  spent.  Won't 
you  give  just  a  little,  so  that  we  may  not  liave  to 
say  *  No'  when  the  hungry  ask  us  for  bread  ?** 

Humphrey  Boynr  put  his  right  hand  into 
one  of  his  pockets  and  brought  out  a  sovereign. 

"There  \  you  can  take  that,"  he  said  roughly, 
holdinp  the  coin  out  to  her.  "  Ar.d  nn.v  till 
me,  Miss  Garth,  do  you  like  this  kind  ol  hie 
that  you  are  leading  now  ?  " 

At  this  question  a  smile  irradiated  Aline's 
face. 

**I  like  it  better  than  the  old  life— the  old 
selfish  life  of  pretty  dresses  and  horses  and 
carriages  and  continual  theatres  and  dances," 
she  answered  with  a  sincerity  .of  voice  and  look 
which  even  the  financier  could  not  doubt.  I 
am  beginning  to  loi-e  it.  I've  learned  already 
that  it  make<;  one  liappier  to  be  doing  some- 
thing for  others  than  to  be  always  thinking 
about  one*s-self.  When  Mrs.  Somerton  told  me 
to  lca\  c  thn  only  liornf  I  had  t'\  c  r  know  ri  and  to 
gu  out  into  the  world,  her  words  struck  upon 
my  heart  like  a  terrible  sentence.  But  now  I 
see  that  it  was  best  that  f  should  po  ;  just  as 
it  must  have  been  for  the  best  that  Ray 
Somerton  should  not  marry  you,  or  God  would 
not  have  put  it  into  her  heart  to  turn  from 
you." 

When  the  girl  had  gone — the  girl  who  had 

rhan^'cd  so  rnmplrtflv  in  outward  appenrnnre 
from  a  fashionabk-  young  lady  to  a  plaml;. 
dressed  and  *iumble  helper  and  sister  of  the 
poor — Humphrey  Hoyne  sat  thinking  of  her 
for  a  full  hour.  Her  face  had  appealed  to  him. 
He  could  not  i  \  ^  i  it  even  for  a  moment. 

That  lace,  brown-eyed  and  wistful,  haunted 
him  all  the  day  through,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  day  he  knew  that  Aline  Ciarth,  the  bright- 
eyedf  round-figured  little  brunette  whom  he 
had  known  for  a  year  without  bestowing  on  her 
any  more  notire  than  if  she  had  been  one  of 
the  costly  articles  of  furniture  in  Mrs.  Somcrton's 
drawing-room,  had  suddenly  become  in  his 
sight  an  attractive  woman  wliotn  a  man  might 
love  and  might  want  for  Ihn  oun. 

**I  wonder  what  she  would  think  of  me  if 
she  knew  of  the  little  bargain  of  di  aili  whicli  I 
have  made  with  my  brother :  '  he  a?>ked  him- 
self with  a  queer,  sickly  smile. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
THZ  suiaors  child. 

Ten  months  had  p;issed  and  Dartford  was 
anxiously  pacing  ttu-  library  in  the  .^Iarr]lion^»:s 
of  Orr's  country  house,  in  the  little  out-of-lhe- 
\vay  Suffolk  village  in  which  he  and  Ray 
Somerton  had  been  married. 

lie  vsas  pacing  the  room  very  anxiously,  with 
quick,  restless  Stq»S,  and  with  his  ears  straining 
to  catch  any  sound  from  the  room  above.  For 
a  great  event  was  imminent.  A  child  was  to 
be  bom  to  him  and  to  Ray,  who  lay  in  the 
bedroom  immediately  overhead.  He  was 
waiting  momentarily  for  the  announcement  of 
the  birth  to  be  made  to  him. 

Yes,  ten  months  had  passed  ;  ten  months  of 
wonderful  happiness,  unshadowed  save  for  that 
looming  ^pei  tre  of  death  which  had  come  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  to  him  until  now  it  menaced 
him  at  very  close  quarters  indeed.  He  and 
Ray  had  pa^ised  a  glorious  spring  in  the 
south  of  France  and  m  Italy,  and  a  glori(Jus 
summer  in  Norway.  The  joy  and  ever-fresh 
deli>,rht  of  their  mutual  companionship  had  only 
been  broken  by  occasional  pariings  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight,  at  intervals  when  it  had  seemed 
to  him  npre<;sar\'  that  he  should  show  himself 
in  London  su  thai  her  continued  absence 
might  not  be  connected  with  him.  They  had 
purposely  lived  where  none  of  their  own 
English  social  set  would  be  likely  to  meet  them 
and  to  recognise  in  them  Lord  and  Lady 
Dartford  under  their  assumed  names  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boyne.  Then,  with  the  passing  of 
the  sununer.  they  had  come  to  F.nj^dand,  and 
had  made  their  winter  home  in  this  little 
country  house  of  Lady  OrHs,  which,  in  her 
sympathetic  kindness  of  heart,  the  Marchionc-s 
had  been  only  too  glad  to  lend  them.  And  now 
they  had  reached  mid-winter  and  on  this  dark 
Drrcmbcr  Hay  a  child  wni  to  be  born  to  them. 

Poor  Ray  !  She,  who  w  as  so  soon  to  know 
the*  new  and  rich  jo\  <  it  motherhood,  did  not 
know,  did  not  dream,  that  the  man  whom  she 
lo\  e(l,  the  man  who  was  her  husband  and  the 
father  of  her  child,  was  not  to  live  the  winter 
through.  Only  lately  she  had  been  speaking 
of  where  they  should  go  when  they  left  this 
house  in  March.  She  had  asked  whether  by 
that  time  the  secret  of  their  marriage  would 
have  been  disclosed  to  the  world.  He  had 
answered  her  with  an  inward  shudder  that 
certainly  everyone  would  know  of  their 
marriage  by  then.  But  he  had  not  told  her 
in  what  manner  th.it  l<»n,i;  withheld  knowIetlj.;e 
would  come  to  society  and  the  world.  He  had 
not  told  her  that  it  would  be  through  his  death 
by  his  ow  n  hand  that  people  would  <  oinc  to 
know  that  he  and  she  had  secretly  been  joined 
together  in  the  bond  of  wedlock. 

He  groaned  aloud  now  as  he  paccd.  The 
horror  of  the  death  that  threatened  him  whs 
great,  but  it  was  as  nothing  compared  >ivith  the 
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horror  of  Ica\'itiK  the  woman  he  loved,  of 
abandoninjir  her,  as  by  his  sutctde  he  must 

ab.indoii  her.  Sui(  idi-  '  The  thou^hi  of  it 
became  for  the  first  time  hateful  to  him  in 
itself.  When  he  had  made  the  compact  with 
his  younger  brother,  uliereln  he  had  bourifl 
himsulf  to  take  his  own  hfc,  he  had  not  thought 
of  sdf-miirder  as  a  black  sin,  a  foul  crime  ;  but 
now  that  he  considered  hi>  passion.uely-lnvcd 
wife  in  the  light  ot  the  u  iduw  ui  a  ;.uicKle,  he 
saw  the  act  of  shooting  himself — for  he  had 
plannt'f!  to  commit  the  act  of  slicdding  his  own 
blood  with  a  revolver  in  the  true  light.  He 
saw  that  his  death  by  his  ou  n  h  uui  vvoutd  )je  a 
shameful  art.  -ivlii!  !i  woulci  leave  his  heart's 
darling  a  bitter  and  terrible  heritage  of  shame 
for  herself  and  her  child.  And  his  soul  grrew 
dark  at  the  prospect. 

Ah,  yes  !  There  would  be  the  child  to  think 
of  soon. 

His  pacing  slackened.  He  walked  to  one  of 
the  little  windows  of  the  room  and  looked  out 

through  the  diamond  panes. 

Dusk  was  fiilling  over  the  countryside,  and 
with  the  dusk  the  snow  was  coming.  Earlier 
in  the  day  there  had  been  a  high  wind,  but 
now  tliis  wind  had  fallen  and  the  thick  white 
ffakes  were  drifting  down  through  an  intense 
stillness. 

Dartford  drew  the  curtains  across  tlie 
windows  and  turned  back  into  the  room.  Lady 
Orr  called  this  honsp  a  f.ii  inlioM--c  md  <  on- 
sidcrcd  it  to  be  lacking  in  comtoit ;  but  never- 
theless, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 
more  comfortable  or  even  a  more  e!<*ganl  nnim 
in  any  c<juntry  home  than  was  this  library  now, 
with  its  big  fire  of  logs  burning  in  tlie  deep 
ingle,  ^  with  its  walls  red-papcrcd  above  a 
panelling  of  blade  oak,  and  with  the  black  ixik 
of  its  other  furniture — its  table,  bookshelvts 
and  chairs — contrasting  with  the  warm  hue  of 
a  rich  red  carpet.  What  better  setting  for  her 
stateline^s  <  ould  even  one  of  thc  wealthiest  of 
Marchionesses  desire  ? 

Dartford  went  to  the  ingle-nook  and  stood 
watchinir  the  fiip.  Hi=  fare  was  very  pale  and 
his  features  Utokcd  pinched. 

So  the  child  that  was  now  coming  into  the 
world  vva^;  di  stined  to  be  a  suicide's  child  ? 

Oh,  the  iiorror  of  ii  3  Oil,  the  burden  of 
indignity  and  shame  which  that  innocent  child 
would  have  to  Ix-ar  ! 

Was  it  too  late  now  to  spare  it  this  indignity, 
this  shame,  this  dark  stain  upon  its  innocent 
name  \ 

"Is  it  indeed  loo  late  .- " 

He  asked  himself  the  t|Ucstion  aloud  as  he 
had  asked  it  a  score  of  times  before.  .\nd  the 
answer  which  his  own  judgment  gave  was 
again  the  same  that  it  had  always  been  : 

**  It  is  too  late.  Nothing  can  be  done  now. 
I  have  made  my  bargain,  and  In  honour  I  am 
bound  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  it.    1  have 


enjoyed  the  profit  of  it — for  without  Hiunphrey's 
money  I  must  not  only  have  been  itrined,  but 

1  could  not  have  married  Ray,  and  should  not 
have  known  this  year  of  supreme  love  and 
supreme  happiness — and  I  must  not  now  shrink 

from  the  payment.  I  should  not  be  worthy  of 
Kay  if  I  were  coward  enough  to  shrink  ftx>m  it. 
NOt.thereJs.no  way  out.    The  price  of  my 

earlier  yenrs'  folly  rniist  be  paid  in  full.  This 
spectre  of  death  ih.ii  is  always  haunting  me 
will  come  close  and  seize  me  in  a  month's 
time  Ml  !  " 

He  fancied  that  a  faint  sound  iikc  the  wail 
of  a  newly-bom  inliiint  had  reached  his  ear  fioui 
the  room  above,  penetrating  the  soliil  oaken 
beams  of  the  ceiling.  He  stood  hslening, 
straining  his  faculty  of  hearing  to  catch  the 
faintest  repetition  of  that  sound. 

No  rei>etition  of  it  came  to  him.  But 
presently  other  sounds  reached  his  ear  ; 
sounds  as  of  the  creaking  of  the  oaken  stairs 
that  led  down  from  the  bedroom  landing  into 
the  h([u,ire  hall.  He  strode  ai  ross  the  floor  to 
the  room  door  and  opened  it  sottly,  expectantly. 
Some  person  was  approaching  it  It  was  a 
woman — his  niaid. 

"The  child  is  born,  sir,"  she  told  him. 
**  And  it*8  a  son.* 

Dartfrjrd  went  hark  into  the  library,  shutting 
the  door  behind  him. 

So  the  child  was  bom  ?   And  it  was  a  son  P 

.•\  sou  ? 

This  fact  of  the  sex  of  the  child  startled  him, 
o]j[>l^s^rd  hini,  overwhelmed  him.  A  tumult 
of  wild  thoughts  surged  in  his  throbbing 
brain.  He  was  too  much  overcome  m  these 
first  moments  to  realise  anything  clearly,  to 
put  any  order  into  the  confusion  of  these 
thoughts.  But  from  amid  the  wild  chaos  of 
them,  one  plain  and  naked  <act  leapt  up  and 
confronted  him. 

By  his  marriage,  whether  secret  or  open,  he 
had  practically  broken  the  terms  of  his 
terrible  contract  with  his  younger  brother. 
For  now  the  birth  of  his  son  had  cheated 
Humphrey  out  of  the  title. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 
AT  THE  BLBVENTH  HOUIt. 

"  There's  a  lady  outside  who  gi\  cs  her  name 
as  Mr-,.  Prince  acting  to  sec  you,  sir,"  said  the 
iiiniov  •  lerk,  making  another  announcement  to 
-Mr.  Humphrey  ne 

It  w.is  not  oiiiy  U.tMturd  who  was  counting 
the  time  as  the  date  drew  near  for  the 
fullilmem  of  thc  ghastly  bargain.  His  younger 
brother,  the  wealthy  Humphrey,  was  counting 
it  also.  .At  the  exact  month  Itefore  the  date 
for  the  completion  of  the  contract  by  Dariford's 
death  he  had  said  to  himself :  "  In  a  month's 
time  I  shall  have  the  title.   Thertfll  be  no 
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Hunipluey  Boyne  then,  but  in  his  place  there'll 
be  Lord  Dartford. "  After  that  he  had  begun 
to  count  the  days.  "  In  thirty  days  i  shall  be 
Lord  Dartford."  *'  In  twenty-nine  days  I  shall 
be  Lord  Dartford,"  and  soon,  until  now  he  had 
come  to  the  twenty-first  day  befoic  tlie  date 
fixed  for  his  brother's  stiicide  as  p  lyaicnt  for 
the  j,Mft  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  which  he  had  made  to  him. 

No  remorse  had  come  to  him  y«t.  Never 
once  had  the  idea  entered  his  head  that  in 
sheer  humanity  he  ought  to  give  his  elder 
brother  a  chance  paying  the  loan  back  in 
money  and  not  in  blood.  He  was  a  business 
man  in  whose  eyes  a  bargam  was  a  bargain, 
and  its  terms  must  be  kept  at  any  cost. 
Hesides,  he  would  not  have  given  Dartford  the 
money  if  he  had  expected  him  to  repay  the  gift 
in  kind.  No,  in  setting  his  brother  on  his  feet 
again  with  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  he  had  had  the  deliberate  and  fixed 
intention  of  improving  his  own  position  by 
getting  rid  of  this  reckless  spendthrift  of  a 
brother  who  in  his  eyes  had  di^iaced  the 
family,  and  hetoining  himself  the  pOSSeSMT  of 
the  Boync  peerage  in  his  stead. 

He  had  almost  brought  himself  to  believe 
that  this  arrangement  was  a  \  ery  j^ood  thinj,' 
all  round.  After  all,  he  argued  with  himself, 
Dartford  had  had  his  day,  and  would  not  lose 
much  by  dying,  say.  twenty  years  earlier  than 
he  might  naturally  have  done.  And,  when  a!) 
was  said  and  done,  what  was  death  by  on^s 
own  hand  ? 

A  good  revolver,  a  clean  and  smooth  bullet 
through  heart,  or  lungs,  or  brain,  and  it  was 

all  over.  No  pain,  or  rn  y*  tf)  ntinc,  nnd  no 
trouble — a  nionicul'i.  work  and  cverytlung  over 
and  done  with.  This  was  not  much  for  a 
man  to  do  wlio  had  made  a  £ulure  of  his  life. 
Why  need  there  be  any  fuss  about  it,  or  any 
remorse  afterwards,  for  the  man  who  had 
suggested  the  tragedy  and  had  gained  by  it  ^ 

"The  value  that  ordinary  people  put  on 
human  life  is  simply  absurd,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
we  should  hold  life  so  amazingly  sacred.  The 
law  ought  to  allow  people  to  c  ominit  suicide 
without  making  the  to-do  over  it  that  always 
is  made.  The  whole  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
mun'ty  on  these  matters  is  ntterly  nonsensical."' 

W  here  was  Dartford  now  ?  He  wondered 
very  much.  He  had  heard  of  him  having 
been  seen  in  London  lately,  but  he  had  not 
himself  seen  anyilun^  of  him.  His  real  estimate 
of  his  brother's  honour,  however,  tan  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  never  doubted 
for  an  instant  that  on  the  proper  date  Dartford 
wouhl  turn  up  to  cany  out  his  compact  of 
death.  Very  well  he  knew  that  his  brother 
was  not  a  shirker  and  never  would  be  one. 
\'cry  well  he  knew  that  he  had  only  to  wail 
patiently  until  the  time  came  for  the  evening 
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newspapers  to  be  published,  on  the  date  fixed 

for  the  compl<T;nf.;  of  the  hari^ain,  and  tiien 

he  would  see,  printed  for  all  men  to  read  : 
Suicide  of  Lord  Dartford.** 

And  so  he  waited  patiently,  preparinj^  mean- 
while for  the  honour  of  a  peerage  which  was 
presendy  to  come  to  him,  by  the  purchase 
and  furnishing  of  a  towr.  house  which  should 
be  worthy  to  be  his  home  in  his  new  dignity 
as  viscount. 

And  what  of  mania^e  ?  Did  he  rontcni- 
plate  taking  some  woman  to  wife  and  so 
providing  a  mistress  for  that  home  ? 

lie  did  not  himself  know.  He  had  thought 
a  great  deal  about  Aline  Garth  during  these 
past  few  months.  He  had  seen  her  often,  and 
h.id  oh,  wonder  of  wonders  I — taken  a  great 
interest  ui  the  mission  of  the  .Sisters  of 
Bethlehem,  even  contributing  large  sums  of 
money  to  its  funds.  He  accounted  to  himsell 
for  this  new  spirit  of  charity  in  him  by  telling 
himself  that  as  he  was  going  to  be  a  peer 
it  would  pay  him  socially  to  get  to  some  small 
extent  a  reptitation  for  being  philanthropic.  He 
did  not  ( onfess  to  himself  th  at  he  did  it  all 
for  Aline  Garth's  sake;  because  to  admit  this  to 
be  the  case  would  be  to  make  an  admission  of 
foolishness,  since  a  man  who  in  a  few  weeks' 
time  would  be  a  peer  ought  not  to  take  any 
trouble  to  please  a  poor  girl,  but  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  do  e\  crythin;,'-  that  he  rnuld  to 
secure  to  himself  the  attention  and  liking  of  one 
ivho  was  rich  and  had  a  high  social  position. 

Did  he  love  .Mine  Garth  ? 

He  couid  not  tell.  He  only  knew  that  she 
attracted  him  and  appealed  to  him  strangely, 
and  that  she  was  very  often  in  his  thou^dits. 

"  i  here's  a  hidy  outside  who  )^ivcs  her  name 
as  Mrs.  Prince  asking  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  the 
junior  clerk  now  entering  Mr.  Humphrey 
Boyne's  private  room  in  the  Old  Broad  Street 
office  on  the  morning  of  the  day  which  was 
exactly  three  weeks  from  the  date  that 
Humphrey  Boyne  waited  for — ^the  date  on 
which  his  brotlu  r.  \  i  count  Dartford,  must 
take  Death  by  the  hand. 

"  Mrs.  Prince  ?"  repeated  the  financier.  *•  I 
have  never  heard  of  her." 

"  No,  sir.  She  says  you'\  c  never  seen  her. 
But  she  says  $he*s  got  very  important  business 
with  yon — business  connected  with  Lord 
Dartford, ' 

"With  Lord  Dartford,  my  brother?"  Mr. 

Humphrey  Boyne  li)ok( d  taken  aback. 

'■  Yes,  sir.    Tluit  s  what  j.he  .says,  sir." 

"  You  can  show  her  in,  '  decided  the  finan- 
cier. He  was  eonsrious  of  a  slifrlu  a;,'itation. 
What  iiad  liappened  now W  hat  business 
concerning  Dartford  could  any  strange  woman 
have  come  to  him  upon  ? 

He  had  a  feeling  that  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  fate.  He  was  so  near  the  gaining  of  his 
soul's  desire — the  inheritance  of  the  peerage — 
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that  lie  was  sometimes  secretly  tortured  by  a 
fear  lest  something  should  occur  to  deprive  him 
of  it  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

Hf  waiteci.  rapping  with  impatient  knurklcs 
on  \\\^  table.  And  the  lady  who  bad  announced 
herself  as  Mrs.  Prince,**  entered  the  room. 
The  financier  saw  before  him  a  woman  who 
might  have  been  described  as  a  fine  human 
animal.  She  was  somewhere  about  ftve-and- 
thirty  years  of  ape,  tall,  and  full  of  figure,  with 
bold,  flashing  black  eyes,  and  a  great  deal  of 
very  blade  hair  that  was  shown  off  by  a  hat  of 
a  bright  rose  colour  that  was  iinsuited  to  the- 
time  of  year  and  the  particular  kmU  uf  weather 
that  now  prevailed.  She  was,  in  fact,  altogether 
overdressed,  and  a  good  deal  about  her  sug- 
gested that  she  was  an  adventuress.  Her 
features  were  coarse,  and  her  voice,  when  she 
spoke,  was  anything  but  refined.  Tak^ 
altogether,  she  would  have  been  described  as  a 
woman  who  fell  a  good  deal  short  of  being  a 
lady,  but  who^  nevertheless,  had  a  fine  figure  and 
a  certain  sort  of  maoA  looks,  and  had  known 
how  to  make  the  best  of  these  advantages 
where  the  weakness  of  man  was  concerned. 

'*How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Boyne?*  was  her 
greeting  of  the  well-known  financier  whom  she 
had  never  seen  before.  In  one  flash  her  black 
eyes  took  in  all  his  diaracteristics — his  un- 
attractive mouse-coloured  moustache,  hi<^  red 
complexion,  his  unsymmetrical  iatncss,  and  the 
hard  eagerness  in  his  little  ugly  t  yc>.  With 
a  great  clinking  and  rattle  of  bracelets  uith 
many  charms  hanging  from  them,  she  sat 
down  uninvited  in  the  most  comfortable-looking 
chair  in  the  room  and  unfastened  her  chinchilla- 
trimmed  velvet  coat.  "  It's  quite  hot  in  here," 
she  went  on.  "  1  wonder  how  you  can  stand 
it.  It's  bad  enoti^h  outside  this  muggy 
weather,  but  in  here  it's  stifling." 

Slic  ^hr^;^v  open  the  \  el\  et  c o.it,  rev  ealing  a 
red  satin  lining,  settled  herself  anew  in  her 
chair,  and  again  addressed  the  financier : 

"  I've  ( onie  to  give  you  some  information 
which  you'll  find  valuable,  Mr.  Boyne.  Of 
course  I  know,  as  everybody  else  knows,  that 
you  arc  counting  on  coming  into  the  peerage 
when  your  brother  dies." 

She  stopped  short  She  had  been  on  the 
point  of  '-aying  more,  but  a  sudden  i  hange  in 
Humphrey  Uoyac\  look  had  <:he(:kcd  her.  She 
watched  him  for  a  few  seconds  in  silence. 

Huin[)hrty  Boyne  himself  had  grown  p;de  at 
her  ullubiun  to  his  hope  of  inheriting  his 
brothel's  title.  The  thought  :  "  Can  she  know 
anything  of  the  bargain?"  had  chilled  his  blood, 
and  the  colour  had  momentarily  left  his  face. 
But  in  the  next  instant  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  inward  assurance  that  this  strange 
MToman  could  not  possibly  know  anything 
about  an  afT.iir  which  had  Ijeen  absolutely 
private  between  himself  and  his  brother.  But 
what  could  she  have  to  say  about  his  brother? 


lie  listened  while  his  visitor  went  on 
"  W  el),  as  I  said,  of  course  you're  counting 
on  getting  the  family  title  when  your  brother 

dies,    ^'ou're  not  awate  of  the  su  ]>  he's  secretly 

taken  to  put  you  out  of  court  in  tliat  matter  ? 
You  didn't  know  that  he  was  mamed,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Marrieil  ?   ech<x:d  Humphrey  Boyne  wth 
a  start.    "  Married  ?  " 
The  odds  and  ends  hanging  from  the  bangles 

on  the  bold-eyed  lady's  wrists  clinked  and 
rattled  again  as  she  wa\erl  one  gloved  hand 
expressively  in  a  free  and  e.i>y  way. 

"  Why  yes,  married.  Lord  Hartford  was 
ntanicHi  on  the  quiet,  down  m  the  country — in 
Suffolk — between  ten  and  eleven  months  ago. 
He's  been  keeping  the  marriage  a  dead  secret 
and  taking  as  many  precautions  to  keep  it 
from  getting  known  about  as  if  the  discovery 
of  it  would  mean  his  hanging.  But  I  found  it 
out.  .  Trust  me  for  doing  that,  being  an 
inteie^ted  party.  I  knew  all  about  the  affair 
on  the  very  day  it  took  place — yes,  and  the 
very  hour  in  which  it  took  place — only  it  wasn't 
my  business  to  make  an  outcry  about  it,  and  so 
I've  never  said  a  word  to  a  living  soul  till  now.'* 

The  blood  was  again  slowly  forsaking 
Humphrey  Boyne's  cheeks.  Was  this  woman 
speaking  the  truth  ?  And,  if  so,  why  had 
Dartford  done  this  thing,  peculiarly  situated  as 
he  had  been  ?  And  was  it  possible  that  it 
< ould  make  any  ditference  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  terms  of  the  Contract  between  him  and  his 
brother — the  contrart  which  was  to  be  com- 
plciud  ni  tragedy  three  weeks  from  to-day  ? 

"  You  are  absolutely  certain  of  this  marriage 
having  taken  place  ? " 

He  put  the  question  sternly,  his  mortification 
showing  in  his  voice  as  well  as  on  his  face. 
And  the  woman  who  called  herself  Mrs.  i'rincc 
laughed  a  somewhat  brazen  laugh. 

I'm  positive  of  it.  He  niarried  Ray 
Somerton,  the  girl  that  you  were  gomg  to 
marry  yourself.  When  she  ran  away  fnwn 
home  she  went  with  him.  They  got  married 
that  same  day  down  in  Suffolk,  and  they've 
been  dodging  about  in  <(uiet  places  ever  since. 
Oh,  they  haven't  been  going  about  as  l  ord  and 
Lady  Uartford,  of  ( i  )ur-.e  !  Gerald's  got  more 
sense  than  that.  He  looks  gay  and  open  and 
laughing  and  all  that,  but  when  he  wants  to 
keep  a  thing  secret  he  keeps  it  secret,  and  no 
mistake  about  it.  They've  been  calling  them- 
seh  (:^  plain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyne,  and  he's  been 
<-om:ng  up  and  showing  himself  in  town  a  bit 
now  and  again,  so  that  nobody  should  say  that 
he  had  disappeared  as  well  as  Kay  Somerton, 
and  suspect  that  there  was  any  connection 
bctxveen  the  two.  Oh,  he's  ,i  (  ute  one,  (Icrald 
is,  for  all  his  frank  smile  that  makes  you  think 
he  couldn't  keep  anything  back  from  you  if  he 
tried  1  Why,  Mr.  lioyne,  how  angt\  \<iulookI 
Is  that  because  he  has  married  the  girl  you 
wanted  to  get  yourself?" 
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But  the  tinancier  did  not  answer  lliis*  very 
unreremomous,  not  to  say  impertinent,  question. 

No'tlior  had  he  appeared  to  notice  that  she  ha<l 
spoken  of  his  brother  as  "dcrald."  He  was 
tui^'King  at  his  moustache,  as  he  had  a  luihit 
of  dointj  when  he  wras  ennigcd.  yti^  liiile 
eyes  had  an  ugly  look  in  iheni  that 
threatened  ill  to  somebody.  They  wetc  vcr>' 
mean,  those  little  eyes  of  his  ;  the  meanest 
perhaps  that  one  would  have  found  in  a  long 
day's  tramp  through  London. 

The  bold-faced,  black -eyed  woman  amused 
herself  again  by  watching  him  for  a  little  while 
in  silence.    Suddenly  he  spoke. 

"  Have  you  any  proof  of  all  thi»  that  you 
haw  fold  me  ?  " 

She  fixed  her  eyes  full  upim  li;m. 

"  Proof  ?  You  have  only  to  go  to  Li\  erpool 
Street  and  take  a  train  to  Bea:les,  and  then 
dri\c  out  to  a  little  (lod  forgotten  hole,  of  n 
Village  that  1  can  tell  you  of,  and  you'll  tind 
your  brother  and  his  wife  there  in  an  old- 
fashioned  house  bclonijin^'  to  nobody  less  than 
the  Marchioness  of  (.)rr,  who  has  lent  it  to 
them  until  next  March.  And,  what's  more, 
Mr.  n<iynf,  if  ymi  go  you'll  find  there  a 
new-bom  baby,  it's  a  week  old  now,  and 
it's  a  boy." 

'*  Eh  t  ■' 

Humphrey  Ho\  ne  had  for  a  moment  sat  as 
one  petrified  ;  but  now  he  started  up  out  of  his 
chair  and  was  staring  at  her  fiercely,  his  face 
livid  except  for  the  streaks  of  red  in  the  cheeks 
that  no  emotion,  whether  i.ik*  <»r  terror,  would 
ever  drive  away,  and  his  little,  hard  eyes  steeled 
with  fury.  He  broug'ht  down  one  clenched 
haiul  lic,t\  ily  on  tlic  t.ilile  in  front  of  him. 

*'  Its  a  lie!'  he  declared  fiercely,  frenziedly. 
He  spluttered  the  words  in  his  ungovernable 
rage.    "  Ft'^  a  lie  -and  you  know  it !" 

liut  the  woman  in  the  chmchiHa-trimmed 
velvet  coat  only  laughed  her  brazen  laugh  a 
st-fonr!  time. 

"  A  lie,  is  11       \V  cll,  yi;ml  hettt  r 
to  the  place  and  see  the  baby  for  yourself, 
since  you  don't  believe   what    1    tell  you. 
YouUI  be  satisfied  then,  1  don't  doubt.  Here, 
gtvc  me  a  bit  of  paper  and  a  pencil !  I'll 


write  down  the  address  in  full  for  you  as  a 
proof  that  I  know*  what  I'm  talking  about." 

She  rose  frtnn  her  chair  with  yet  another 
clinking  of  bangle  tnries  and  rummaged  Lerself 
amkl  the  litter  of  things  on  the  table  for  the 
paper  and  pencil  which  ihe  financier  liad  not 
stirred  to  give  her.  She  lound  no  ptmcil,  but 
she  took  his  fountain  pen  and  with-  it  scrawled 
on  the  back  of  a  letter  the  address  at  which 
Lord  Dartford  and  his  bride  were  to  be  found  : 
OrwOKt  Millss 

Near  Bftclcs, 

Suffolk. 

'*  There  ! '  she  said,  restoring  the  pen  to  the 
place  whence  she  had  taken  it  and  tossing  the 

pajKT  o\ti  to  liini.  "Now  you  can  go  down 
and  see  for  yourst^if  as  s(M)ti  as  you  like.  The 
sooner  the  better,  as  iar  as  I'm  concerned. 
And.  !nean\\hile,  I  tell  you  npain  that  your 
brother  is  married  and  tliat  he  has  a  son,  and 
that  therefore,  whatexer  happens,  unless,  of 
course,  the  baby  dies,  you  will  not  get  the 
title,  unless  — " 

Humphrey  Boyne  turned  his  eye  upon  her  in 
tierrc  questioning.  In  his  fuiy  he  was  incapable 
of  any  speech  other  than  a  muttering  (»f  curves. 

The  bold-eyed  woman  came  close  to  him  and 
caught  his  arm,  undismaj'ed  by  his  distorted 
and  menacing  countenance. 

*■  Listen  In  rc  1  she  said  with  something  of 
command  in  her  unmusical  voice.  "Listen 
here,  Mr.  Boyne !  I  •^aw.  my  name  to  your 
clerk  iu^t  now  as  Prince — Mrs.  Prince-  but 
iliai  was  only  for  convenience  sake.  My  real 
name  is  Boyne — Leonora  Boyne — and  if  youll 
pay  me  a  certain  sum  of  money  that  we  can 
agree  upon  presentl)r,  I'll  ^rove  to  you  that 
Lord  Dartford's  marriage  with  Ray  Somerton 
was  i!!ei^al,  for  the  vcr)-  j,'ood  reason  that  he 
was  already  married  to  nie  !  I'll  give  you  proof 
of  this,  and  then  the  new-born  son  can't  have 
any  claim  to  the  pcerapfp,  but.  as  there  aren't 
any  children  of  your  brother's  marriage  with 
me,  you'll  be  the  heir  to  it,  as  you  were  before. 
Tlial  peerage  is  worth  paying  for — eh  ?  I'm 
bis  wife ;  not  she  !  and  her  child  can't  claim 
his  title  or  even  his  name." 
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How  Ireland  is  Governed 


By  MARY  SPENCER  WARREN. 


THE  nominee  of  the  Sovereign  in  Ireland 
is  the  Viceroy,  an  official  appointed 
under  the  (ireat  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
his  tenure  of  office  depending  upon  that  of 
tlie  Ministry.  The  office  is  an  ancient  one, 
dating  back  to  the  days  of  Henry  H.  ;  the 
salary,  originally  ^{'580,  has  for  many  years 
stood  at  ^20,000.  A  popular  Viceroy  will, 
however,  probably  disburse  three  times  that 
sum,  for  he  entertains  largely,  journeys  very 
much  about  tlie  country,  and  subscribes 
generously  to  a  multiplicity  of  objects  of  an 
assorted  de- 
scription. Of 
necessity 
then  His 
Excellency 
must  be  a 
wealthy  man, 
otherwise 
he  cannot 
maintain  the 
honour  and 
dignity  of  his 
position. 

The  Vice- 
roy, as  the 
representative 
of  the  Sove- 
reign, is  sur- 
rounded by 
quite  an  im- 
posing Court, 
and  m  u  c  h 
state  and 
ceremony  is 
observed  on 
all  occasions. 
The  officials 


The  Countes*  of  Dudley,  Vicc-Rcine  of  Irctind,  and  her  little  chiU. 


Comptroller  of  the  Household,  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  a  Gentleman  Usher,  three 
(ientlemen-in-Waiting,  several  aides  dc-camp 
and  assistant  aitles  de  camp,  a  private  secre- 
tary and  assistant  secretaries,  also  some  Ccjurt 
chaplains  and  physicians. 

The  actual  government  of  Ireland  is 
carried  out  at  home,  Ireland  being  re|)re- 
sented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  twenty- 
eight  Peers  and  one -hundred -and -three 
Commoners.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  the 
Executive,  is  assisted  by  a  Chief  SL-cretary 
_  to  Ireland  at 

^^|b  a  salary  of 

^'4,425  ptT 
annum,  and  a 
Privy  Council 
appointed  by 
the  Crown. 
There  is  also 
a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor with  a 
salary  of 
^.8,000,  and 
an  Attornev- 
(leneral  and 
.Solicitor- 
(1  e  n  e  r  a  I 
salaried  at 
X  5.000  and 
^,2,000  re- 
spectively, 
together  wiih 
several  judges 
of  the  various 
courts. 

The  Lord 
Lieutenant 
has  two  rtst- 


appointed  to  the  Court  are  numerous,  com-  deuces,  Dublin  Castle  and  Vic«>  regal  Lodge, 
prising  a  State  Steward,  a  Chamberlain,  a     Phccnix  Park.  At  the  former  His  E.xcellcncy 
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and  his  wife  reside  for  only  al)out  six  weeks 
in  the  year,  that  is,  from  the  heginning 
of  I'ebruary  until  the  17th  March;  the 
major  portion  of  their  time  is  spent  at 
the  Lodge,  which,  aUhough  only  some  three 
miles  from  the  city,  is  really  a  country 
residence,  standing,  as  it  does,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  park  which  is  seven  miles  in 
circumference,  and  has  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  Dublin  mountains  and  surrounding 
country. 

'J'he  Castle  itself  is  of  ancient  date.  The 
first  complete  building  was  finished  in  1213, 
but  it  was  erected  on  a  site  where  formerly 


state  functions  during  the  visit,  but  was 
actu.illy  staying  at  the  Lodge  in  the  park. 
Queen  Victoria  again  went  over  in  1853, 
ostensibly  for  the  Lxhibition,  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  on  each  of  these  occasions 
Her  Majesty  was  accompanied  by  our 
present  Sovereign  and  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort. Also  there  were  two  subsequent  visits 
of  the  Queen,  one  in  1861  and  one  in  1900. 
In  1885  King  ICdward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
— then,  of  course,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales — went  to  Ireland  during  the  ICarl 
Spencer's  \  iceroyalty,  and  actually  stayed  at 
the  Castle.    His  Majesty  held  a  levee,  and 


The  Privy  Council  Chamber,  Dublin  Castle. 


Stood  a  forlress  raised  by  the  Norwegians  in 
840.  The  building  has  been  much  added 
to  and  used  for  a  variety  (»f  purjjoses ;  one 
tower  of  it  indeed  served  as  a  .State  prison 
for  over  five-hundred  years.  At  present  a 
portion  is  devoted  to  state  apartments  and 
Vice-regal  residence,  and  the  remainder  to 
State  and  other  offices. 

The  Castle  has  had  many  illustrious 
visitors  within  its  walls,  but  to  mention  the 
\'ictorian  era  only,  we  find  that  the  late 
Queen  was  first  there  in  August,  1849,  when 
Her  Majesty  held  a  Drawing-Room  in  the 
throne -room.     She  also  performed  other 


Her  Majesty  a  I  )rawing-Room.  They  then 
went  to  Killamey,  and  on  their  way  back 
through  Dublin,  remained  for  a  brief  jM^riod 
at  the  Vice  regal  I.od^e.  being  in  the  country 
altogether  about  three  weeks. 

This  much  must  lie  said :  the  Castle  has 
no  good  approach,  the  entrances  to  the 
courtyards  being  reached  through  narrow 
thoroughfares.  Once  inside  the  (juadrangular 
upper  courtyard,  the  principal  entrance  is 
almost  facing  ;  this,  supported  by  Doric 
pillars — gives  on  to  a  large  outer,  and  then 
an  inner,  hall,  with  a  handsome  stone  stair- 
case stretching  away  beyond.     From  the 
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first  landing  the  stair 
case  diverges  riglil 
and  left  to  an  upper 
landing,  or  hall ;  the 
whole  of  the  alxne- 
mentioned  on  state 
occasions  being 
Ixinkcd  with  rare 
foliage  and  flowers, 
and  lined  with  trot)ps 
of  the  castle  guard. 

(Certain  of  the 
apartments    in  the 
Castle  play  a  very  iiu 
portant  put  in  Vice- 
regal ceremonies,  one 
of  which  saloons 
is  that  knf)wn  as 
St.  Patrick's  Hall. 
Each  Lortl  Lieutenant 
is  Grand  Master  of 
the    Order    of  St. 
Patrick  .    In  that 
capacity  he  holds  all 
the  investitures,  and 
he    may  himself 
confer    a  simple 
Orderof  Knightlxxxl. 
The  hall  is  of  fine 
proportions,  with  a 
iiandsoinelv  decorated 


THE    LOS  DOS  MAC.AHXE. 


Mrs.  Moran. 


concave  ceiling. 


carrying  painted 
panels  oi  St.  Patrick 
preaching  to  the 
native  Irish,  the 
Coronation  of 
George  III.,  etc.  On 
either  side  of  the  hall 
are  hung  the  hannei  s 
of  the  Knights,  with 
the  crest,  helmet, 
sword  and  stall-plate 
i  m  m ed  i a t  el y  Ixrnea t  h . 
The  throne  at  the 
far  end  is  dra[)ed  in 
crimson  Irish  poplin, 
the  gilded  throne 
chair  being  ujjhol- 
stercd  in  jxile  blue, 
the  colour  of  the 
Order. 

The  investiture 
function  is  most 
stately.  The  Grand- 
Master,  robed  in  his 
sky-blue  mantle,  and 
attended  by  his 
Household  and  staff, 
all  in  full  dress,  enters 
in  imposing  pro- 
cession, the  band 
meanwhile  f)laying  the  National  Anthem,  and 


The  Throne-Room,  Dublin  Castle,  wherein  arc  held  levies,  Drawing-Rooms,  balls  ar.d  ciher  important  ceremonies. 
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when  these  have  taken  their  places  the 
Knights  follow  in  procession,  in  order  ol 
creation. 

'I'he  ceremony  is  soniewliat  lengthy,  coni- 
prisini;  llie  putting  on  of  ribhon  and  l)aili;e, 
girding  with  tlie  sword  and  robing  with  the 
mantle,  unfurling  the  banner,  and  reading 
the  prescribed  admonitions,  as  well  as  the 
calling  over  of  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
Knights  Com- 
panions. The 
Order  consists  of 
the  Sovereign,  a 
Grand  -  Master 
and  twenty -two 
Knights;  the 
badge  is  of  gold, 
surmounted  with 
a  wreath  of  sham- 
rock within  a 
circle  of  blue 
enamel  contain- 
ing the  motto — 
Quis  separahit'l — 
with  the  date 
of  foundation 
encircling  the 
Cross  of  St. 
Patrick.  Installa- 
tions fonnerly  took 
place  at  St.  Pal- 
rick's  Cathedral, 
but  were  discon- 
tinued ujjon  the 
pronouncement 
of  Irish  Churirh 
Disestablishment. 
His  .Majesty  King 
lid  ward  was  the 
last  to  be  so 
installed. 

St.  Patrick's 
Hall  is  also  u^cd 
for  a  sup{)er-room 
on  the  occasion 
of  a  state  ball. 
This  is  a  sit-dt)wn 


Miss  Machccn. 
A  l.njy  of  (he  Imh  Court. 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  Viceroy  is 
tnatetl  by  all  guesis  as  though  he  were  the 
actual  Sovereign.  I^idies  make  formal  Court 
curtseys,  and  gentlemen  profound  bows, 
and  should  his  ICxcellency  enter  a  roonj 
where  guests  are  seated,  it  is  correct  for 
them  to  rise  and  remain  standing  until  the 
Viceroy  himself  is  seated.  .\t  the  end  of 
the  supper  the  National  Anthem  is  played, 

all  guests  imme- 
diately rise,  and 
His  Excellency 
then  proposes 
the  health  of  the 
King.  The  ladies 
follow  Her  Ex- 
cellency from  the 
hall,  each  one 
curtseying  in  the 
direction  of  the 
\'iceroy  as  they 
emerge  from  the 
dcor.  The  largest 
dance  of  the 
season  is  the  St. 
Patrick's  ball.  On 
this  occasion  as 
many  as  eight 
hundred  persons 
will  sit  down  to 
the  tables,  and 
here  it  may  be 
noted  that  during 
the  season  as 
many  as  sixteen 
or  seventeen 
thousand  persons 
are  generally  en- 
ti  rtaini  d  at  the 
C<jurt. 

The  state 
dining-nxmi  (^uite 
near,  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  is 
chiefly  noticeable 
for  the  paintings 
of  \'  i c e r o y  s , 
It  is  used  as  a 


function,  the  procession  entering  with  much     chronologically  arranged, 
prescribed  ceremony.  The  guests  form  a  lane,     supper-room  on  ordinary  dance  nights. 


and  Their  Excellencies,  preceded  by  the  State 
Steward,  and  followed  by  the  Comptroller 
and  various  members  of  the  Household,  pass 
through  to  the  strains  of  "The  Roast  Beef 
of  Old  England,"  given  by  the  band.  Their 
Excellencies  and  chief  guests  sit  at  a  small 


The  throne-room  is  the  scene  of  many 
important  ceremonies.  Here  all  levees  and 
Drawing  Rooms  and  many  balls  are  held, 
and  here  a  new  \'iceroy  is  i>artly  inaugurated, 
and  here  he  holds  his  farewell  reception  (;n 
leaving   office.     The    Drawing-Rooms  arc 


table  in  the  centre,  four  long  tables  radiating  brilliant  functions,  held  at  9.30  in  the  evening, 
from  it  in  star  shape.  There  are  two  during  the  short  season,  also 
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two  levees  and  two 
or  three  dinners 
and  balls.  Kroni 
the  windows  of  this 
apartmenl  the  Vice- 
regal party  witness 
the  '*  trooping  of 
the  colours  "  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day ;  and 
this,  together  with  all 
other  state  apart- 
ments, is  thrown 
open  for  promcnaile 
on  great  occasions. 
The  throne  chair 
is  of  William  III. 
period,  and  the  gold 
and  white  canopy 
is  lumg  in  crimson 
Irish  poplin. 

It  may  be  re- 
corded here  that 
when  the  late  1  )uke 
of  Marlborough  was 
in  office  (1876- 
18S0),  the  depres- 
sion in  Irish  manu- 
facturing industries 
was  very  great,  and 
the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough — as  a 
stimulus  to  trade — 
caused  the  whole 
of  the  state  apart- 
ments to  be  hung 
in  rich  Irish  poplin. 
Another  occaNion 
worthy  of  note, 
when  native  indus- 
tries were  much 
helpetl,  was  during 
the  term  of  office 
of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, One  of  the 
large  garden  parlies 


at  the  Vice-regal  Lodge 
was  attended  by  between 
four  and  five  thousand 
guests,  and  at  the  express 
wish  of  the  Countess,  all 
guests  appeared  in  goods 
of  Irish  manufacture. 
Her  Excellency  herself 
wore  white  poplin; 
nearly  all  the  ladies  were 
in  light  poplins,  and  the 
gentlemen  in  tweeds. 
I'his,  and  other  actions 
of  Their  Excellencies, 
wertr  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  people,  and  when 
they  left  office  the 
monster  Trade  Parades 
and  Demonstrations 
which  took  place  were 
the  n)ost  remarkable  ever 
witnessed  in  the  city. 
There  are  beautiful 
drawing-rooms  and 
various  other  state 
saloons  in  this  wing, 
with  good  private  suites 
f(jr  the  Vice-regal  Court 
and  guests. 

'I'hen  there  is  another 
wing  wliich  is  really 
given  up  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  and 
his  staff;  the  most 
im|>orlanl  apart- 
ment here  being 
that  known 
as  the  Privy 
Council 
Chamber. 
This  Coun- 
cil consists 
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of  beiween  fifiy  and  sixty  members, appointed 
by  tlie  Sovereign,  e\ery  officer  of  State  in 
Irelaml  and  various  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  lieing  additionally  included.  Here 
the  new  members  of  the  Council  take  their 
oath,  and  here  one  i)art  of  the  inauguration 
ceremony  of  a  new  \'iicioy  takes  [)lace. 
The  room  has  a  double  line  of  windows, 
looking  into  the  uj  p.T  and  lower  courtyards. 
The  window-hangings  are  of  rich  poplin, 
but  otherwise  the  enamelled  ceiling,  dados 
and  doors  of  the  apartment  have  a  plain, 
businesslike  appearance. 

The  Ixjrd  Lieutenant  has  a  throne  seat  in 
the  Chapel  Kctyal  of  the  Castle.  This  edifice 
is  in  the  lower  c««irtyard,  has  a  beautiful 
exterior,  and  is  divided  into  a  centre  and 
two  side  aisles  by  graceful  Gothic  pillars. 
The  roof  is  handsomely  groined  with  tracery 
mouldings,  and  is  sup|)orted  by  clustered 
I)illars,  at  the  summit  of  which  are  angelic 
heads  of  ni<xlelletl  stucco.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  carry  the  arms  of  the  Lords 
Lieutenant ;  and  there  is  a  Ijeauliful  marble 
jnilpit  and  a  magnificent  service  of  gold 
plate. 

Native  materials  were  used  entirely  in  the  construction  of  this  edifice,  which  was  opened 
on  Christmas  Day  of  1814,  having  been  erected  to  take  the  place  of  a  former  one;  the 
entire  cost  of  the  building  exceeded  ^4^,000. 

Dublin  Castle  has  fine  up-to  date  stables,  the  state  carriages  being  splendidly  horsed  and 
accompanied  by  postillions  in  jwle  bluejackets.  Military  escorts  attend  when  their  Excellencies 
ride  out  for  state  functions,  and  even  for  private  drives  two  of  the  mounted  constabulary 
precede  the  carriage. 

A  Court  Circular  is  issued  daily,  as  at  11  is  Majesty's  Court,  this  being  copied  into  the 
leading  papers,  and  duly  particularises  all  dinners, 
balls,  attendances  at  various  functions  of  the  Viceroy 
and  his  wife,  and  the  arrival  and  departure  of  guests. 

Their  Lxcellencies  entertain  largely  at  the  Vice- 
regal Lodge  in  the  summer,  one  relay  of  guests 
rapidly  succeeding  another.  The  garden  parties  are 
great  features,  and  are  often  attended  by  between  four 
and  five  thousand  persons.  The  grounds  are  of 
enormous  size,  thus  allowing  ample  si>;ice  for  large 
parties,  while  they  possess  an  individual  attraction  in 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  out.  One 
se«  tion  is  planned  in  the  usual  ornamental  manner, 
while  another  part  is  almost  a  wild  garden  with 
plenty  of  grass  land,  undergrowth  and  beautiful  woods. 

The  house  is  a  long,  low  building  of  but  two 
storeys  in  height,  having  s(ime  fine  apartments  in 
it,  many  of  which  have  I'Veiich  windows  opening 
direct  on  to  the  terraces.  \'arious  eminent  person- 
ages have  been  entertained  here,  and  there  is  no 
doul»l  lhat  the  Lodge,  as  well  as  the  Castle,  will 
Ije  the  .scene  of  much  royal  splendour  during  the 
visit  of  Their  Majesties  King  Ldward  and  (Jueen 
Alexandra  to  the  Emerald  Isle.  a  dibuu«w if th."i!S  u^^-ins  ro<«. 
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MR.  POTTER'S  VACATION. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  MARCONIGRAM. 


Bf  HERBERT  Di.  WARD. 

IV /IR.  PELEG  POT- 

i>l  TEK  staggered 
into  his  private  oUacc  as 
if  he  were  a  dranken 
man.  Potter,  of  the  great 
brokerage  firm  of  Brooks 
and  i'otter,  was  not  what 
might  be  called  a  dissi- 
pated person.  He  was 
simply  "worn  to  a  frame."  He  was  the 
younger  member  of  the  firm,  its  energy  and 
brains,  and  he  had  not  even  time  to  grow 
old.  Marry  ?  Wlien  could  lie  have  wedged 
in  fifteen  minutes  for  the  marriage  ceremony, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  necessary  hours  of 
courting  deleterious  to  a  successful  business 
career  ?  Why,  for  years  he  could  not 
remember  when  he  had  had  all  the  time  he 
needed  for  eating,  while  sleep  was  a  lost  art. 

Pel.^  Potter  was  rich  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  avarice,  but  with  a  wealth  that 
sucks  vitality  as  a  leech  sucks  blood. 

As  Arthur  Brooks,  the  head  of  the  firm, 
looked  in,  he  cauglit  Potter's  gaze  fixed  upon 
vacancy,  while  both  of  the  man's  hands  were 
going  through  the  motion  of  tearing  strips  of 
paper  tape. 

"  Why,  Potter  ! "  exclaimed  Brooks.  With 
a  sinking  heart  he  recognised  symptoms 
familiar  to  every  old  broker, 

"  Potter  \"  he  called  again,  and  shook  his 
almost  unconscious  jxirtner  by  the  shoulder. 
Potter  steadied  his  eyes  and  looked  up. 
"  I  say,  Pottrr :  " 

"  Well — old  man,"  was  the  mumbling 
answer. 

"It's  no  use.  Potter.  You've  got  to  get 
off  and  take  a  long  rest     You  can't  stay 

here  " 

Peleg  shook  his  head  stubbornly.  "  Can't 
do  it.  You  know  it  Cashier's  laid  up,  and 
I  have  got  to  see  that  deal  of  Trans-Atlantic 
Telegraph  through — by  " 

His  eyes  lapsed  again  into  vacancy. 

Brooks  went  into  his  own  private  office, 
leaving  his  junior  partner  in  this  semi-comatose 
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condition.    The  senior  called  his  confidential 

clerk,  gavi  liini  a  few  iiistriictioiis,  and  sent 
him  olT.  He  then  rang  up  the  office  of  a 
great  steamship  line.  The  Victoria  Resina 
sailed  that  day  at  twelve  for  the  \\  est  Indies, 
and,  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Brooks  engaged 
the  purser's  cabin  for  his  ailing  partner, 
"ir  I  can  only  get  him  away  from  the 

daily  papers  and  the  c)fiic(',"  Brooks  said  to 
himself,  "a  month  on  the  water  will  make  a 
new  man  of  him." 

At  precisely  a  (juarter  to  twelve  an 
aut()nioI)ile  stormed  the  wharf  at  the  West 
India  Docks,  and  between  Brooks  and  a  valet 
Peleg  Potter  was  led  up  the  gangway  and 
gently  deposited,  like  a  precious  bundle  of 
securities,  in  the  purser's  deck  state-room. 
Before  he  could  understand  or  protest  his 
partner  had  left  hitn. 

The  last  Huffy  visitor  had  gone  ashore,  the 
last  inevitable  passenger  had  barely  caught 
the  steamer  after  the  gangway  had  been  cast 
off,  and  the  voyage  had  begun. 

Two  days  after  this  prejKjsterous  event, 
Peleg  Potter  awoke,  hiniselt  and  alert.  The 
last  thing  he  remembered  was  booking  the 
order  of  a  rich  lamb  to  buy  ten  thousand 
shares  of  1'.  aiKl  P.  wtien  he  knew  the  fool 
ought  to  have  sold. 

The  statC'ioom  door  was  open,  and  be 
looked  out  upon  the  heaving  hori/f)n  with 
amazenient  and  growing  indignation.  A 
young  lady  was  lying  in  a  steamer-chair 
observing  the  same  vastnes.s.  Potter  could 
catch  against  the  sky  a  clear-cut,  pure  prolile, 
in  spite  of  the  thick,  blue  vol  that  hid  the 
girl's  face, 

*'  Heavens  !  "  he  cried.    "  Buster :  " 
The  young  lady,  aroused  from  her  drowsing, 
turned  her  head  slightly  at  the  sound  of 
these  strange  ejaculations.     This  motion 
caused  Peleg  such  a  spasm  of  modesty  that 
he  hastily  pulled  the  blanket  over  his  head, 
thus  muffling  a  last  agonising  call  of  "  Buster  I " 
.Although    the    heavens    did    not  fall, 
Buster  responded,  for  the  respectlul  form 
) 
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orthe  valet  darkened  the  cabin  and  obstructed 

the  young  lady  from  Peleg's  distracted  view. 
As  the  shadow  fell  upon  him  Peleg  peeped 
out 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  he  cried,  "  shut  that 

do'jr,  ami  toll  nie  what  lliis  game  nK-ans  '  " 

In  a  lew  minutes  Peleg  had  grasped  the 
essential  facts  or  the  situation. 

**  I  th(nighl  at  first  I  bad  been  kidnapped." 
he  mused,  for  he  knew  one  person  who  would 
give  many  UiuusanU^  of  pounds  for  his 
absence  for  ten  days.  Here  he  had  been 
at  sea  two  days.  What  might  not  have 
happened  in  that  time  ?  The  cold  sweat 
inundated  his  pallid  face.  But  Mr.  Potter 
was  used  to  blows.  He  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  instead  of  the  dust  of  a  fcjetid  city,  ozoTie, 
Ufe-giving  aud  exhilarating,  filled  his  lungs. 

Oh,  for  news !  Oh,  for  a  ticker  1  Two 
days  without  a  breath  of  the  Stock  Excluuige 
seemed  impossible,  incredible. 

By  lias  time  Potter  was  half- dressed. 
He  cast  a  glance  out  of  the  |>ort  hole.  There, 
befotc  him,  at  rest,  peaceful,  relaxed,  as  if 
there  were  nothuig  in  the  broad  world  to  do 
but  to  exist  and  sleep,  the  girl  lay,  a  dream 
of  health,  a  picture  of  repose.  Mr.  Potter 
opened  his  mouth  and  took  another  huge 
gulp  ot  unconlauiinalcd  Atlantic  air.  He 
felt  as  if  something  around  his  chest  snapped. 
Somehtr.v  OT  Dtlier.  stocks  did  not  seem  as 
important  as  they  did  a  minute  ago. 

**  To  the  deuce  with  the  Stock  Eicchange !" 
he  cried  in  his  heart.  He  felt  ahiMst  on  the 
utteran«T'  of  that  heresy  as  if  he  had  been 
balh'w-d  m  a  benediction. 

"Buster!  I  say,  Buster!  Bring  me  a 
passenger  list,  and  he  quick  about  it  :  and 
liave  the  steward  send  tne  up  something  to 
eat.  Drink  ?  Not  on  your  life,  you — idiot ! 
Hurry,  or  I'll  " 

Hut  lUister  had  long  since  disappeared, 
griiming  like  a  schoolboy.  I'or  Buster  (who 
was  christened  Benjamin  Boyd  Buster)  was 
having  the  ln^st  time  of  his  life. 

In  ten  niitiutes  Peleg  Potter  was  scrutinising 
the  passenger  list  for  familiar  names.  The 
first  thing  he  noticed  was  that  his  own  was 
nf)t  down.  This  was  accountec'i  for  by  the 
iact  that  his  passage  had  been  engaged 
literally  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  that  he 
was  occupying  the  purser's  private  cabin. 
There  were  pkiity  of  familiar  names,  but 
none  that  seem*  d  to  suit  the  lady  in  the 
chair.  Yet  he  knew  her,  or  ought  to.  His 
door  was  now  hooked  back,  and  as  lie  ga/ctl 
at  the  fair  figure  and  the  fairer  profile,  stocks 
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fell  from  his  soul,  and  the  joy  and  the  hope 
of  life  coursed  through  his  veins  as  they  had 

never  done  before. 

"What,  sir?"'  a^ked  Busier,  respeclluUy, 
bringing  in  a  heajnng  tray. 

To  the  imperative  gesture  Buster  lent  & 
grave  iace. 

''You  may  find  out  that  young  lady's 
name,"  whispered  Potter,  with  great  dignity, 
and  pointed  through  the  door. 

«  «  « 

"Alice  Emery!"   The  name  held  the 

financier  like  a  combination  lock.  He  had 
never  thought  much  of  women  before,  and 
names  had  never  been  associated  in  his 
mind  with  people,  only  with  lorporations. 
It  now  occurred  to  him  as  he  lay  there  on 
his  sofa,  alone,  looking  out  upon  the  inter- 
mirable  blackness  fringed  with  electric  glare, 
that  Alice  was  the  most  bt-autiful  name  in 
tlie  world.  l'"f>r  time  was  hanging  heavily  on 
his  hands,  and  in  that  unaccustomed  ennui 
sentiment  took  possession  of  a  soul  that  had 
never  harboured  her  hefort\ 

"  Her  father  is  ill  in  the  state-room,  sir," 
repeated  Buster,  as  he  put  his  patient  to  bed. 
"And  the  young  lady  has  no  friends,  and 
eats  alone  in  tiie  dining-room." 

"  At  what  table  ?  " 

"The  purser's,  sir." 

"  Ask  the  purser  if  I  cannot  be  placed 
next  to  her  at  brcaklast  to-morrow." 

As  Peleg  Potter  dressed  the  next  morning, 
he  felt  life  stirring  within  him.  How  fatuous 
the  existence,  how  ignoble  the  struyglt.-,  that 
he  had  left  behind  1  To  s[)cnd  one's  l>est 
thought  in  scheming  how  to  ruin  your  friend 
legally  did  not  seem  as  admirable  as  it  had. 
As  the  steamer  sped  on,  tlie  Exchange,  the 
tape  machine,  and  all  that  these  instruments 
of  joy  and  woe  rt  m  lUrd.  icceded  and- 
thinned.  These  few  d.ns  of  seclusion  from 
men,  from  the  excitement  of  internecine  war- 
fare in  which  rumour  was  the  disai)pearing  gun, 
and  the  ever-ready  lie  the  hammerless  revolver 
■ — this  respite  had  brought  Potter  on  speaking 
terms  with  higher  values.  Solitude  always 
does  that.  .\nd  then  that  girl,  so  lovely,  so 
resthil,  so  iK'UUtiful  and  self  eontainefl.  was 
unconsciously  training  the  gambler  into  an 
inexplicable  (to  him)  disgtist  for  the  brawling 
pit  where,  as  the  toss  turns,  a  plunger  may 
become  a  millionaire  or  a  bankrupt. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  Potter  understood 
the  charms  of  a  newsless  life.  The  thought 
of  a  morning  paper  or  a  stock  quotation 
nauseated  liim.   Perhaps  the  ocean  performs 
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as  many  miracles  as  love  or  religion — viho 

knows  ?  At  any  rate,  here  were  the  dregs 
of  life  beginning  to  be  turned  into  strong 
wine,  and  IV-k-g  Potter  was  assisting  at  the 
transubstantiation,  without  a  suspicion  that 
he  w.T^  ;i!re:ii1y  a  changed  man. 

So,  when  he  started  for  the  dining-room,  he 
thrust  out  his  chest,  drank  the  air  deeply,  so 
tliat  his  waxen  cheeks  became  tinged  with  a 
herdthy  red,  and  hlcsscd  his  partiirr. 

As  he  enleied  the  liuge  dining-^loon, 
following  his  mournful  valet,  he  heard  a 
llulter  of  papcT  lh;it  annrtvcd  him.  Every- 
one seemed  to  be  rexdmg.  No  person 
noticed  him  as  he  apprtiached  his  seat.  As 
he  slipped  into  his  chair  he  noticed  that  the 
ladv  of  his  hopes  sat  on  Iiis  left,  with  an 
empty  seat  beyond.  Her  cahn  face  was 
flushed,  and  bent  almost  motionless  over  her 
plate.  Hcfnrc  him  lay  a  grey  sheet  about  the 
size  of  a  niaga/inc,  with  four  pages  of  printed 
matter.   The  name  arose  as  if  upon  stilts. 

The  Trans-Atlaniu  BemU, 
Morning  Edition. 

And  at  the  top  of  the  first  column  in  !ar:j;e 
italics  appeared  the  following  announrcincnt : 

The  Vittoria  Kegiiia  t>  la  v;t»u»laijl  cuminuiiiciitiuii 
with  land.  Mesi-sages  c;iu  l»c  sent  Id  Kngland  or  the 
Untied  States  by  the  Maicuni  system  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night.  Important  newrs  and  quotaliom  are 
MarconigramtDed  hourly  U»  the  ftt earner  ham  our 
London  oiBces. 

Astounded,  dazed,  troubled,  outraged,  Peleg 
Potter  pushed  the  sheet  away  from  him. 
Heavens!  Must  the  subtle  poison  of  daily 
news  inoculate  his  system  again.  lie  felt  as 
if  his  very  manhood  were  on  trial.  If  he 
succumbed  now  to  tjiiotations  he  knew  that 
he  would  be  bound  in  tape  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Indignant  that  in  mid-ocean,  of  all  places, 
where  a  man  should  be  mf)st  ])rott(  tt d  and 
least  di.sturbed,  he  should  be  pursued  by 
North,  East,  Wt^i,  South— coined  into  that 
fntcftil  word  NKW'.S— he  was  about  to  thrust 
the  sheet  under  the  table,  when  the  following 
headlines  leaped  at  him  and  snared  him 
unawares : 

GigttHtk  Em^estltment. 

UBNRV  C.  SOUI.B,  THE  CASHIER  OF  THE  rAMOUS 
BROKERAGE  FIRM  OF  BROOKS  &  POTTKR, 

II  AS  Dl^ArPEAREIt. 

There  is  a  defalcation  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
pminds  in  his  books.    Detectives  are  on  his  track. 

His  daiij^httr  h.x.-.  diN.ii>[HMii<l  with  him.  The  well- 
known  firm  is  a\>\c  to  Lcir  the  blow,  but  has  oHered 
a  reward  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  capture  of 
the  thief,  etc,  etc. 


Potter  looked  up  from  his  morning  ()aper. 
His  eyes  encountered  the  ex(]uisite  profile  of 
his  neighbour.  She  had  not  raised  her  head. 
Dreamily  he  noted  that  she  was  flushed,  and 
he  lould  have  sworn  that  tears  were  falling 
into  the  poor  i^irl's  plate. 

.Mr.  Potter's  morning  paper  had  dropped 
from  his  hands.  Although  there  were  over  a 
hundred  people  in  the  dining-room,  he  was 
tinconsciotis  of  the  rustle  aiul  luis'.le  and 
ciallcr  about  iiiiu.  ilc  liad  even  lorgotten 
his  cashier's  defalcations.  He  only  saw  those 
firccious  pi  arls  drop  fast  antl  faster.  The 
yo.ung  lady  must  have  felt  his  im[)eriinent 
stare  without  divining  his  sympathy  ;  for, 
with  a  sudden  superb  motion  of  the  head, 
she  arose  from  her  seat,  turned  her  back 
upon  I'otter,  and  calmly  walked  out. 

"As  I  was  saying"— the  words  floated 
stridently  into  Mr.  Potter's  e.irs  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.  "  I  know  the  firm 
of  Brooks  &  Potter  very  well.  Why,  I  used  to 
^1 1  to  school  with  Potter.  He's  as  bold  as  a 
lion,  raiitious  as  a  hyena,  with  no  more  heart 
than  a  pebble.  Why,  1  iot)k  passage  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  birth  and  christening 
of  the  Trans  . if Auriic  Ih'rn/J.  I  tell  you  this 
steamer  marks  an  era — the  most  portentous 
era  the  world  has  ever  " 

The  traveller  looked  up  and  caught  the 
cold,  contemptuous  look  from  Peleg  Potter's 
eyes.  liut  Ananias  Eli  was  nut  to  be  abashed. 
He  had  property  but  no  home.  He  was  one 
of  those  eternal  travellers  who  changes  his 
ac(juaintances  as  yoti  change  a  sovereign, 
and  who  consequently  throws  off  a  remini.s- 
cence  or  an  experience  as  easily  as  you  puff 
off  smoke,  and  with  as  little  feeling  of 
responsibility  as  to  how  it  will  evaporate. 

Not  ten  feet  away,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
sat  Phineas  Sutton,  tl,e  ])urser»  sleek,  good- 
naturetl,  resourcetul,  wIidsc  easv  eves  saw 
e\erylhuig,  and  whose  bland  C(juntenance 
betrayed  nothing.  When  he  caught  Mr. 
Potter'.s  warninu'  glance  he  obeyed  it. 

i'iie  rustle  ul  the  papers  continued.  Each 
one  seemed  absorbed  in  his  own  news.  That 
Potter  should  be  entrapped  in  the  first 
st^-aTiier  tliat  should  keep  in  continual  touch 
with  the  land  was  exasperating.  Besides,  he 
felt,  somehow  or  other,  that  Miss  Emery's 
tears  were  due  to  some  news  brutally  thrust 
before  her  notice. 

Mr.  Potter  wai  in  a  somewhat  dangerous 
tnood.  He  had  not  yet  looked  at  the  stock 
quotations,  and  w  is  therefore  less  dangerous 
than  he  might  have  been. 
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"  Excuse  me  " — he  bowed  jK)litely  to  his 
vis-a-vis — '*  I  am  a  little  intcicsttd  in  this 
Mr.  Potter  whom  you  know." 

'*  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  know  him  (juite  well.  They 
say  he  is  dying  of  paresis — burning  arc  Hght 
at  both  carljons — not  bad,  that  ?  Can't  stand 


the  pace  ;  is  tliirty-eight,  my  age,  and  locjks 
lilly.  These  brokers  are  sad  dogs  I  I'm  A.  Eli. 
1  — I  travel,  that's  all.  What  is  vour  line.^" 
"Oh,  I'm  one  of  those  sad  dogs,  a  stock- 
broker, broken  down,  on  a  vacation."  Mr. 
Toller  sjxjke  with  great  suavity. 
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"Oh,  ah  ;  Wliy  (hen—  you  must  have  a 
|jt  ot  jMHiucrs. "  >Ir.  Eli  bent  hair  way  over 
the  table,  eyeing  his  new  acquaintance  with 
ardour. 

Mr.  Potter  sluM)k  his  head  mysteriously. 

"Tmahvaystaking llyers,"  persisted  Ananias 
Kli.  "  I  t(K)k  one  before  breakfast.  Perhaps 
you   -  ?" 

*'  Never  ! ''  I'he  broker  allowed  hinisell  an 
alluring  smile,  for  there  had  come  lo  Mr. 
Potter  an  inspiration,  whose  portent  Mr. 
Ananias  Eli  could  not  suspect. 

**  In  the  smoking'toom — say — at  —eleven 
Ananias  Eli  insinuated  this  appointment  in  an 
Oitentnfions  whivp^-r.     Hut  only  the  purser 
took  the  trouble  to  notice  this  circumntance. 

I  should  be  happy  to  meet  you  there." 
Potter's  face  was  inscrutable.  A  slight  flush 
on  the  forehead  was  the  only  danger  signal, 
and  that  his  most  intimate  enemies  knew 
well  when  to  heed. 

The  little  *ihei  t  tlu  triumph  of  Marconi 
— lay  neglected  beside  his  plate.  His  mind, 
never  complex,  was  now  for  the  first  time 
confused  and  alloyed.  The  defalcation  of 
one  of  his  most  trusted  employees  and  friends 
— ^that  was  cJiough  to  worry  any  man — but 
add  >d  to  that  was  the  vision  of  a  perfect 
profilf,  tint  seemed  tei  ari^e  from  out  u{  a 
imst  of  memory.  \\  here  had  he  met  or  seen 
Miss  Emery  before?  Should  he  look  at  the 
quotations  or  not }  They  were  on  the  inside 
page,  and  he  could  see  all  down  the  line  of 
the  table  men  devouring  the  poison  instead 
of  breakfast.  Opposite  to  him  little  Ananias 
Eli,  of  protruding  watery  eyes,  fat  bullet  face, 
and  upturned  nose,  had  just  dropped  his 
weak  jaw  in  horror,  for  he  had  discovered  a 
loss  of  two  points  in  one  of  his  latest  specula- 
tif>n«,  nnd  tfi e  fnct  was  ruefully  advertised  in 
every  puffy,  shaven  feature.  Then  Peleg 
Potter  felt  the  madness  of  the  Exchange  sway 
the  soul  he  thought  (]uieted  by  ozone  and  an 
unbroken  hori/on.  A  feeling  of  shame  over- 
swept  him.  He  cast  his  eyes  furtively  around, 
and  then  softly  opened  the  sheet. 

"  rr.ms  Atlantic  Telegraphs— 79  !  "  That 
(piotation  made  a  bull-dog  of  Peleg.  The 
defalcation,  the  girl,  his  illness,  everything  was 
swept  aside  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
enemies  were  at  his  throat.  Insiinctiv<  Iv  he 
reached  out  his  hand  for  his  desk  telephone, 
lie  recovered,  and  looked  at  his  watch.  Taking 
all  variations  of  time  in  consideration  he  had 
plenty  of  Liiure  lo  think  and  act  before  the 
market  opened.  He  now  ate  his  breakfast 
slowly,  and  luxuriously,  for  the  smoke  of 


kittle  was  in  his  nostrils,  and  he  rejoiced  at 
the  coming  onslaught,  and  his  blood  tingled 
like  a  boy's. 

r>ut  Phineas  Sutton,  the  purser,  watched 
the  broker  with  more  than  usual  interest. 
He  also  detected  the  mustard  seed  of  a 
romance,  .uu!  quickly  decided  that  Miss 
ICtnery,  of  Nettleworth,  was  not  a  proper 
jxiriy  for  his  wealthy  and  generous  guest  ; 
the  purser  made  up  his  mind  to  save  his 
roomer.  Hut  Potter  retired  to  liis  e.iliiii 
after  his  breakfast  to  prepare  his  ciphct 
code. 

Peleg  Potter  had  pknned  a  stu[)endou$ 

campaign  on  'Change.  It  was  as  simple  as 
A.  B.C.  And,  niureover,  it  was  based 
upon  the  very  circumstance  that  was  now 
ruining  the  liroker's  first  aiul  forced  v.ieation. 
Helieving  in  the  ultimate  and  universal 
triumph  of  wireless  telegraphy,  he  had  sold 
all  the  Trans-Atlantic  Telegr.iph  that  he  could 
lay  lu>  hinds  on,  "short.  '  He  !iad  alrv.uly 
hammered  the  stock  down  tit  teen  points 
by  ail  the  tactics  known  to  a  resourceful 
loom  trader.  But  the  "bulls  "  were  after  his 
iiiile,  and  the  st<x:k  was  rising.  With 
Potter  a  decision  was  generally  a  victory. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  take  his  profits, 
force  the  stock  up  fortv  points,  and  let 
those  that  caught  him  napping  pay  his 
vacation  expenses.  So  he  sent  the  following 
Marconigram  to  his  partner ;  it  went  in  the 
firm's  cipher : — 

Am  fully  rci  wjicd.  lUiy  T.T.  on  my  pcnoiml 
account  until  lurllitT  notice. 

This  was  a  royal  order.  It  meant  a  royal 
sttuggle.  ^  With  an  unconcerned  manner,  as 
if  he  might  have  ordered  a  Scotch-and- 
soda,  Mr.  Potter  handed  the  telegram  to 
his  state-room  steward  to  be  .'^ent  immediately. 
He  then  sauntered  into  the  smoking  room 
as  tlie  t  lock  pointed  elevru, 

-At  his  entrance  Ananias  Eli  sprang  to 
meet  him,  and,  leading  him  to  a  corner, 
gave  the  orders  to  the  steward  and  then 
began  talking  volul)ly. 

"  But,  Mr.  Eli,"  said  .Mr.  Potter,  when  the 
other's  breath  was  exhausted,  *'  1  make  it  a 
point  nexer  to  advise  a  friend  to  speculate 
on  'Change.  A  broker  is  only  another 
name  for  a  robber.  I  couldn't  (xtssibly 
advise  a  stranger  what  to  buy.  The  only 
advice  1  <  ould  give  you  is  to  leave 
speculation  .ilo:ie  a!toi:(/:iier,  and  put  vonr 
money  ituo  stocks  or  bonds,  or  call  loans 
and  " 
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But,  sir— Mr.  '* 

'*My  name  is  unimportant,  I  assure 

you." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  but  you  speculate  your- 
self continually,  don't  you  know  ?'* 

"  I  do  it  for  a  living." 

*'  Just  so,  just  so,"  pcrsist«"d  An.inias  K!i. 
triumphantly.  **  Could  you  not  tell  me 
what  stock  you  could  now  buy  for  a  living  ? 
That  is  all  I  want  to  kno'v." 

Mr.  Potter  looked  the  globe-trotter  over 
silently  and  with  a  smileless  eye.  He  knew 
the  type  well — a  toy  balloon  pulTed  to  the 
importance  of  an  airship,  a  boy's  triryrle 
thinking  itself  a  Panhard  racer.  At  last  the 
broker  spoke  frankly  and  pleasantly. 

"  If  1  cannot  persuade  you  to  give  up 
speculation,  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I 
bought  myself  until  I  boarded  the  steamer. 
You  probably  understand  the  value  to  the 
world,  Mr.  Eli,  of  Marconi's  wonderful  dis- 
covery. In  hvc  years  it  will  replace  all  other 
systems  of  ti:legraphy.  Have  you  ever 
thought  what  Trans-Atlantic  Telegraph  will 
be  then  worth  ?  I  have  sold  T.  T.  for 
the  last  three  weeks.  But  you — you  might 
buy  if  you  choose." 

The  {)urscr  casually  looked  out  of  the 
nearest  port-hole. 

*'  My  dear  sir ! "  exclaimed  Ananias  Eli, 
sweating  exultation,  "  do  not  say  any  more. 
Excuse  me  a  moment.  T  uMnt  to  wire  an 
order.  And  you  must  allow  me  to  use  my 
own  judgment  regarding  the  disposal  of  my 
own  ]>roperty.  I  am  a  thousand  limes 
obliged  to  you." 

And  with  that  Ananias  Eli  precipitated 
himself  from  the  room. 

-Mr.  Phineas  Sutton,  the  purser,  thought- 
fully looked  after  the  retreating  figure  of  the 
globe-trotter.  He  then  strolled  out  slowly. 
Mr.  Potter  left  the  smoking  room  and  was 
about  to  enter  his  cabin,  when  he  heard  a 
dismal  groan  from  the  second  or  third  siaic 
room  forward  of  his  own. 

Mr.  I'ottcr  IiH>l<cd  roitnd  to  call  a  steward. 
It  happened  that  only  a  few  passengers  were 
in  sight,  far  down  the  deck,  and  no  steward. 
The  groans  continued,  accompanied  \>\ 
flutterinp  feminine  cries.  Mr.  Potter  located 
the  door  from  behmd  which  the  sounds 
came,  and  gently  knocked.  The  cries  of 
anf^iiisfi  seemed  to  he  redoubled,  and  no 
attention  was  paid  to  him.  Feeling  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  he 
was  the  man  to  do  it,  Peleg  Potter  quietly 
tried  the  knob  and  opened  the  door. 
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There,  kneehng  upon  the  tioor  of  the 
cabin  with  her  head  upon  the  bed,  the 
young  lady  of  his  sudden  passion  lay  con- 
vulsed witlt  weeping. 

"  Leave  me,  daughter  I  "  Potter  caught 
the  broken  words  and  saw  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  a  hand  vainly  ende;n  fniring  to  pat  the 
dear  head  belore  him.  "  Go — go,  child,  and 
leave  you?  poor  dishonoured  parent  to  die 
alone. " 

There  was  something  so  familiar  in  the 
agonised  tones  of  the  voice,  and  so  suggestive 
in  the  words,  t  i  t  Potter  pushed  the  door 
open  and  strode  in.  llie  ^'rl  jumped  from 
her  knees  with  a  balf-articulate  protest.  But 
the  patient,  wh«i  his  eyes  caught  Mr.  Potter's' 
familiar  face,  uttered  an  outcry  of  horror. 

"  Mr.  Potter  !  "  he  cried.  "  Great  heavens  ! 
It  is  Peleg  Potter  himself !  " .  With  that  he 
fell  back  as  if  he  were  about  to  lose  con- 
sciousness;, if  not  life  itself. 

i''otter  looked  down  upon  the  ghost  of  his 
absconding  cashio^,  changed  beyond  recog- 
nition, shaven,  hollow,  wliite,  a  broken  and 
perhaps  a  dying  man.  At  that  moment  the 
financier  iorgot  the  beautiful  wuuiaii  who 
was  watching  him  with  wild,  horrified  eyes. 
-MI  he  remembered  was  that  there  lay  before 
him  his  old  trusted  friend,  the  man  whom 
he  bad  deemed  worthy  of  the  fullest  con- 
fidence, the  man,  of  all  men,  who  should 
have  been  faithful  unto  death,  and  who  had 
betrayed  him.  Although  the  cashier  was 
ten  years  older  than  himself,  Potter  had 
always  ealled  Soule  by  his  first  name.  At 
this  moment  of  distrust  and  indignant 
recognition,  the  broker  ejaculated  the 
familiar  name : 

*'  Henry  '  " 

bound  has  electric  properties.  At  times 
the  sound  of  a  dear  name  may  change 
nascent  distrust  or  hate  back  to  faith  and 

tfive.  As  he  s]H)ke  the  word  "  Henry,"  the 
uUc  of  Potters  libcn  indignation  turned. 
He  no  longer  saw  the  malefactor  ;  before 
him  lay  his  old  friend  and  confidant, 
desperately  ill,  and  needing  hiui.  W  itli  a 
short  cry  of  sympathy,  Peleg  Potter  jumped 
t^o  the  bed  and  took  Henry  Soule's  head  in 

hi.s  nrms. 

"  Go  and  get  tiie  doctor !  "  He  spoke 
quietly  to  the  stricken  girl.    "Go  quickly." 

"  Don't."  wailed  the  patient.  "  Hang 
me  '.    But  don't  be  kind,    i  can't  bear  it." 

"  Nevermind,  Henry,"  said  the  stockbroker 
softly.  We'll  fix  it  up  as  soon  as  you 
get  well.** 

X 
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He  looked  down  upon  the  drawn  and  pallid 
shaven  face  with  a  happy,  hopeful  smile. 

Henry  Soule  looked  up  and  saw  a  world 
of  kindness  beaming  from  features  hitherto 
expressionless  to  him,  and  he  groaned  aloud. 
"  I  might  as  well  tell  you,"  he  whispered 


slowly.  '*  It  was  T.  T.  \  was  wiped  out 
with  everything  I  took.  God  only  knows 
why  I  didn't  kill  myself.  I  hadn't  the 
courage.  It  would  have  killed  Alice.  She 
knows  it  all,  and  forced  me  to  take  her 
with  me." 


But  Potter  was  looking  out  of  the  port- 
hole. His  thoughts  were  dancing,  receding 
and  surging  like  the  storm-driven  crests,  it 
was  he  who  had  ruined  his  own  cashier. 
His  own  coup  had  brought  this  dishonour. 
He  had  ruined  many  others,  but  it  had  never 


touched  home  before.  Then  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  no  iiome;  then  the  exquisite 
face  of  the  girl  rose  and  filled  his  horizon. 

'*  Henry  !  "  he  said  slowly,  *'  I  only  wish 
you  had  told  me  before — I  could  have  fixed 
you  all  right." 
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But  his  heart  belied  his  words,  lor  he  was 
glad  it  came  just  this  way,  and  that  his 
friend's  Iionuiir  lay  m  his  hands — a  god*Uke 
gilt,  to  be  refdnird  intnrl. 

The  door  oJ  tiie  *.a.biii  opened.  The 
doctor  strode  in,  followed  by  the  purser. 

"  I  his  ^rentleman,  Mr.  Emery,  is  my  best 
friend,'  explained  Mr.  Totter.  "Everything 
must  be  done  to  save  him."  The  doctor 
advanced  to  the  patient  eagerly,  and  took 
his  lu  ad  from  Potter's  arms.  Bevond  hitn, 
on  tlie  sill  of  the  door,  stood  the  ailing 
man's  daughter,  with  despair  upon  her  face^ 
for  which  her  father's  sickness  could  not 
account 

The  broker  looked  beyond  the  purser, 
and  his  heart  leaped  to  calm  the  terror  of 

the  girl. 

•*  Miss  I-lniery,"  he  said  us  quietly  as  he 
could,  "will  you  take  my  arm  and  walk 
awlille?  The  doctor  and  the  purser  are 
able  to  take  care  ot  your  father  for  a  few 
moments." 

It  seemed  hours  to  Potter  that  they 
walked  the  deck  without  speaking.  The 
nearness,  the  touch  of  her  arm,  the  thought 
that  he  was  lord  of  her  future — these  sensa- 
tions sent  spasms  to  his  heart.  He  had 
dealt  in  "  futures  "  before,  but  never  m  such 
a  one  as  this.  How  should  he  govern  it 
and  make  it  his  own?  And  every  time  he 
felt  that  dear  arm  shivering  in  sympatliy 
with  her  convulsive  grief,  he  softly  patted 
her  fingers  with  a  fatherly  feeling  that 
comforted  her  greatly. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Soule,  I  want  to  tell  you 
a  secret,  and  I  want  you  to  promise  not  to 
breathe  it  to  a  soul." 

Before  she  knew  it,  her  woman's  curiosity 
had  been  entrapped  into  a  questioning 
"Yes?" 

"  And  you  promise  not  to  think  any  the 

irorsc  of  me  ?  ** 

"  Y — yes,"  in  a  trembling  whisper. 

"  Well  "    Potter  took  a  long,  audible 

Ireatli.  "I,  and  I  alone  am  responsible 
lor  your  iatlier  s  condition."  After  uttering 
this  preposterous  statement,  he  accelerated 
his  {)jcf,  dragging  the  girl  along  with  him 
as  if  he  were  labouring  under  terrible 
excitement 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  sir  P  "  She  dropped 
his  arm. 

"There!  There!  Don't.  Let  us  not 
make  a  scene  here." 

He  caught  Iier  arm  dexterously,  and 
imprisoned  it  again. 


"Try  not  to  judge  nie  harshly.  1  will 
tell  you  all."   He  uttered  the  last  five  words 

in  a  stage  whisper. 

"  I>n  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Potter.  tliat 
my  talhcr  is  innocent,  and  that  you  took  the 
money,  and — and  ran  away?  Is  that  the 
reason  your  name  is  not  on  the  passenger 
hst?"  Alice  Soule  stopped  and  looked  her 
father's  employer  in  the  face  with  blazing 
eyes.  Her  head  was  now  high  with  sudden 
relief,  and  licr  elu  eks  burned  witii  indij;nution. 
Poller  began  lo  understand  what  it  was  to  be 
a  guilty  man,  and  he  cast  his  eyes  down 
consistently. 

**  Won't  you  let  me  explain  ? "  be  asked, 
abjectly. 

"  If  you  must,"  rigidly. 

"  We!! — ^you  sec — confound  it  all,  let's 
walk  on.  1  nere  !  That's  better.  He  put  alt 
the  money  he  could  scrape  together  and 
bought  r.  T.  I  scraped  all  I  could  together 
and  sold  T.  T. 

"Then,  instead  of  the  stock  going  up,  as 
Henry  expected,  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
it.  He  borrowed  a  lot  of  the  firm's  money, 
in  a  quiet  sort  of  way,  and  lost  it  all." 

"Who  got  it?" 

"  ^^■elI,  I  suppose  I  got  all  he  lost,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  besides." 

Peleg  Potter  cast  a  quick  glance  down  to 
see  how  she  was  taking  it  He  saw  a  face 
regal  in  its  rigidity. 

"  Why  didn't  you  return  it  ?  " 

"I  didn't  know  who  lost  it  until  this 
morning — and  I  " 

"  Oh,  you  robber,  you  1 "  The  lady  came 
to  a  sudden  standstill  and  clutched  the  rail 
with  both  hands,  looking  out  over  the  sullen, 
heaving  sea. 

"But,"  urged  Potter,  meekly. 

"Don't  say  another  word,  Mr.  Potter." 
The  words  came  out  sharp  and  crackling, 
like  icicles.  "  You  rob  a  poor  man  of  all 
he  has.  You  alU)w  the  blame  to  rest 
upon  him.  And  then  you  would  make 
restitution  when  it  is  too  late." 

The  smack  of  Mr.  Potters  lips  opening 
in  fruitless  protest  did  not  check  the  girl, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  utter  ignorance 
of  stock  and  its  infamous  transactions. 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  say,"  she  added, 
coldly,  "except  good  iiKJining  '  "  and  vrilh  a 
stately  sweep  of  her  skirts  she  had  gone. 

.\s  the  Viitoria  Jiegina  sj>cd  westward, 
the  air  became  more  and  more  electric  with 
niessviges  to  the  i  .i^!.  Like  an  em[ieror  of 
the  middle  ages  summoning  his  vassals  to 
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his  banner,  so  Potter  summoned  Uis  clients 
and  his  friends  to  his  standard.  In  the 
Stock  Exchaiigf  in  London  a  mob  of  traders 
wrestled  for  their  hvcs. 

'rrans-AtUuUic  Telegraph  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  world.  It  was  buy  "  or 
"sell,"  "long"  or  "  short,"  live  f>r  die.  But 
the  life  of  the  victor  meant  the  death  of 
the  vanquished,  and  in  that  remorseless 
alternative  lay  the  sulphur  of  the  strife.  For 
three  days  the  quf)t;nions  staggered  up  and 
down  like  groggy  combatants,  and  men 
swooned  in  the  frenzy  of  uncertainty.  And 
Peleg  Potter,  sitting  ijuictly  in  Iiis  ca!)in, 
generalled  the  battle  from  alar  and  larther  off, 
a  modern  master,  if  not  monster,  of  speculation 
— a  wizard  of  the  pit. 

On  the  fifth  morning  after  the  steame  r  liad 
sailed,  Alice  Soule  rose  from  the  breakfast 
table  and  walked  straight  to  her  father's 
state-room.  In  her  hand  she  held  that 
morning's  edition  of  the  Trans  •  Atlantic 
HeraLi,  and  on  her  cheeks  fluttered  a  pink 
danger  signal. 

"At  last,  papa,  Mr.  Potter  has  righted  yon 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  didn't  thmk 
he  was  man  enough  to  do  it  Read  what 
the  papers  say." 

Henry  Soule  snatched  llie  grey,  damp 
sheet,  and  read  eagerly  : 

The  broker  firm  of  Brooks  &  Potter  have 
iasaed  a  sluttiiiLnt  to  the  Trc-ss  tliat  their  cashier, 
Henry  C.  Soule,  with  his  daughter  as  nurse,  is  on 
board  the  I'utoria  A'egina,  bound  for  the  West  Indies, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Putter  of  the  fata.  Mr.  Soule 
tincken  with  «  soiulroke  that  left  bim  teioporarily 
devanged.  He  did  not  know  where  be  was  until  he 
came  to  himself  on  the  steamer,  in  the  arms  of  hts 
daughter.  The  tinn  has  sustaiiu<I  no  sliurta^f,  ;is 
the  missing  sum  of  ^'100,000  had  been  transteiteii  lo 
Mr.  Potter's  account  by  a  clerical  mistake.  The 
firm  deeply  regrets  the  unfortunate  aspersion  cast 
upon  Mr.  Sool^s  character,  has  fiill  confidence  in  his 
iateeri^,  and  has  profound  sympathy  for  him  in  his 
suddea  iUness.  His  place  is  ready  for  him  when  he 
relnniK  from  bis  nneb-needed  vacaiion. 

Alice  watched  her  father's  face  as  he 

read  tliis  extraordinary  statement.  She 
saw  shame  and  anxiety  fall  irom  his  features 
as  if  an  inviable  angel  had  removed  a  horrid 
mask. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  papa,"  she 
said,  sternly.  "He  has  righted  you,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  ///m." 

Then  Henry  Soulr  nt  up  straight  in  bed, 
his  cotmtenance  rejuvctutcd  almost  past 
belief  and  shining  like  a  boy's.  Down  two 
little  white  grooires  tears  were  trickling 
unashamed. 


"  Alice,"  he  said,  "go  down  on  your  knees 
and  thank  God  for  Peleg  Potter." 

''I  ( an't  du  that,  papa."  .«>hc  said,  very 
cahiily,  "  fur  he  told  me  h:nisclf  three  days 
ago  that  iie  rubbed  you  and  gul  all  your 
money,  and  he  hasn't  dared  to  show  his  face 
since.    He  said  he  ^uld  you  all  you  bought." 

The  absconding  cashier  looked  his  daughter 
blankly  in  the  face.  Gradually  a  light  broke 
ujKjii  his  mental  horizon,  and  he  gave  a 
hysterical  laugh.  Then  very  gently  he  took 
his  daughter's  hand,  forced  her  on  her  knees 
beside  his  berth,  with  her  beautiful  head 
buried  in  the  clothes,  in  the  same  attitude 
that  lud  been  one  of  Peleg  Potter's  most 
cherished  visions.  Then  and  there  the  man 
explained  to  the  girl,  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
remorseless  vortex  that  stick  ^  down  honest 
men  and  casts  some  up  on  us  and  banks, 
ruined  and  dishonoured  and  criminal,  and 
that  losses  others  upon  green  fields,  where 
extravagant  plenty  reigns.  He  told  her  how 
the  number  of  the  lost  can  never  be  reckoned, 
except  at  the  last  day,  and  how  a  chancc 
more  tenuous  than  the  Hip  of  a  coin  decides 
the  coquettish  curve  of  the  current,  nicii 
he  told  her  again  of  his  own  sin,  and  how 
Peleg  Putter  saved  hint  because  of  their  oUl 
friendship  and  still  unshattered  trust.  And 
Alice  at  last  understood,  and  sobbed  a  little, 
and  kissed  her  father,  and  went  out  into  the 
strong,  salt  air  to  be  alone  aird  understand, 
if  she  could,  a  personahty  new  to  her 
experience. 

In  the  late  aftcrncitm  of  the  same  day, 
when  the  mysterious  unconducted  current 
had  told  Potter  that  the  Exchange  had  just 
closed  in  unparalleled  e.xcitement,  and  then 
added  the  final  quotation,  the  man  heaved  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief  and  rose  quickly.  I'he 
jaws  that  for  three  days  had  snapped  together, 
relaxed  gently  into  a  genial  and  charniitig 
smile — a  smile  such  as  had  but  recently  been 
bom  within  a  nature  broadened  and  deepened 
and  softened  by  an  overmastering  love.  Tlic 
feeling  uf  elation  and  of  victory  had  already 
passed.  His  mind  had  travelled  beyond  the 
smoke  and  noise  of  battle.  He  was  thinking 
of  Alice. 

Buster  I "  he  called,  "  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne I " 

It  was  the  time-worn  way  of  celebrotingi 

and  Buster  was  not  averse  to  it 
"  Very  well,  sir." 

"No."  Mr.  Potter  came  to  himself. 
"Buster,  you  get  out  I  don't  want  yoU 
before  ten  o'clock." 
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"  Vrrv  Wi-ll,  sir — and  " 

Wrl'l,  what?  ' 
"1  saw  Miss  Lmery  sitiin' alone,  lookin' 

awful  lonesome,  and  " 

*' 'I'hal  w  ill  do,''  replied  his  master. 


themselvos  that  gentleman  glared  at  the 
broker  \  i<.ioii.>ly. 

I'otler  returned  the  g'.aiue  pleasantly 
cm)ii;;h.  At  that  nion>enl  he  eouldn't  have 
<|iiairelled  with  a  rattlesnake. 


'  Miss  Alice,  won'i  you  ever  irusi  mc  sgain  ?  " 


Kive  mitiutes  later,  Peleg  Potter  emerged 
fnim  his  cabin. 

He  had  not  gone  ten  paces  before  a  lurch 
of  the  vessel  landed  him  in  the  arms  of 
a  fellow  traveller,  enveloped  in  a  plaid 
mackintosh  with  hat  to  match.  It  was 
Mr.  Ananias  Kli,  and  as  the  two  disentangled 


"Mr.  ?"   questioned    .\nanias  lili 

will)  hauteur. 

"  I'otter — at  your  service,  of  the  firm  of 
Urooks  \-  Potter — you  know  them,"  returned 
the  other  with  a  smile. 

"Mr.  iVKn  Potter?"  ejaculated  Eli,  his 
Weak  jaw  taking  a  sudden  droop. 
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"  Oh,  yes ;  you  know  me  well.  You  wont 
to  school  with  me.    The  other  morning — 

don't  you  remember?  Paresis — burned  arc 
light  at  both  carbons — awfully  good  !  You 
remember ! " 

The  poor  man  paled,  but  his  eyes  darkened 
obstinately.  It  takes  more  than  a  liitU.-  thing 
like  this  to  abash  a  proiessional  globe-trotter. 
Ananias  Eli  recovered  his  aplomb  as  one 
would  pick  up  a  dropped  pencil. 

"You — you  told  me  to  sell  Trans-Atlantic 
Telegraph,  and  the  confounded  stock  closed 
eight  points  up  this  afternoon,"  he  stormed. 
"Why  did  you  take  me  in  like  that?" 

Mr.  Potter  smiled. 

"  If  you  can  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Eli,  I 
advised  you  not  to  sell,  and  not  to  dabble 
in  stocks  at  all.  Didn't  I  ?" 

Expression  after  expression  chased  itself 
over  Ananias  Eli's  flabby  bee,  like  cat's-paws 
over  a  duck  pond. 

*•  Well,"  he  admitted,  slowly,  "that  may  be, 
but  what  do  you  advise  me  now  ? " 

"Jump  overboard,"  was  Potter's  prompt 
advice,  for  at  that  momcnf,  on  looking  over 
the  liar's  head,  he  discovered  a  familiar  figure 
far  toward  the  stem,  and  looking  as  lonely 
as  a  butterfly  in  mid-ocean. 

But  Potter  strode  on.  So  he  came  upon 
her,  looking  far  beyond  the  shining  waters, 
out  upon  the  boundless,  heaving  sea. 

"  Miss  Alice,"  began  the  broker,  bending 
as  low  as  he  dared,  "  won't  you  ever  trust 
me  again  ?  " 

The  woman  in  the  girl  rose  to  the  wail,  for 
she  knew  that  his  words  were  this  time  no 
play  nor  mockery.  Her  lips  unconsciously 
uttered  her  ftither*t  protest 

**  Dant— don't ! "  she  sobbed.  "  I  can't 
bear  it." 

He  put  out  his  strong,  masterful  hand,  And 

took  one  of  hers,  and  held  it  in  the  grip  of 
a  late,  unalterable  love.  She  could  not  help 
but  look  up  into  his  compelling  eyes.  I'hen 
the  two  found  the  sight  of  each  other  good, 
and  they  gazed  long  and  steadily,  with  hearts 
bare  and  beating.  Then  Peleg  Potter  knew 
he  had  checkmated  fortune,  and  had  won 


another  victory,  con;parcd  wiih  which  the 
greatest  success  on  'Change  shone  like  a 

firLfly  in  a  blazing  sun.  This  time  he  took 
both  her  hand-s  and  this  time  she  did  not 
refuse. 

All  the  world  now  knows  how  Peleg  Potter 
fell  ujwn  the  "  shorts  "  and  slaughtered  them, 
and  made  one  of  the  greatest  "  killings  "  of 
this  decade.  That  is  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  But  few  know  how 
he  won  his  bride,  and  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  tell. 

Days  later,  as  the  great  steamer  neaied 
the  (loek,  Mr.  Potter  stopped  the  pufSer, 
resplendent  in  lace  and  importance. 

**My  dear  Sutton,"  he  said,  linking  arms, 
*'if  it  were  not  an  impertinence  I  should  like 
to  make  you  a  little  present."  He  fluttered 
a  small  sheet  of  paper  with  cd^es  on  one 
side  half  perforated.    **Yoa  see — you  see, 

I've  won  everything,  hands  down — and  I 
want  you  to  share  my  good  fortune,  if  you 
wiU." 

Mr.  Phineas  Sutton  took  the  cheque  and 

examined  it  coolly,  without  astonishment. 
He  had  never  handled  such  a  princely  lee 
before.  Then  he  leisurely  tore  it  up,  and 
tossed  the  white  leaves  overboard. 

"This  is  not  an  insult,  Mr.  Potter,"  he 
said,  laughing,  "it  i«  a  privilege.  You  see, 
when  that  idiot  Eli  sold  Tran>>  Atlantic 
Telegraph,  I  thought  I  knew  my  business 
and  I  bought.  I  borrowed  every  shilling  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on — and  bought,  and 
bought,  and  bought  Well— you  know  the 
rest.  I  don't  need  to  work  any  more  now, 
unless  1  want  to  ;  and  it's  due  to  you." 

The  two  men  shook  hands  as  men  will 

when  talk  is  siiperHuous. 

"And  now  Mr.  Potter,  when  you  come 
back  a  married  man — as  I  suppose  you  will 
fast  enough — you  two  shall  occupy  my  cabin 
— that  is,  if  you  don't  want  to  chatter  the 
whole  ship." 

Peleg  Potter  did  not  reply.  By  a  bondless 
system  older  than  Man  oni's,  and  swifter  than 
the  "  wireless,"  his  thoughts  had  leaped  into 
the  paradise  of  his  future. 


THE 


END. 
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THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOWER. 


IN   TRUTH   THERE   IS   NO   SADDER   SPOT   ON   EARTH   THAN  THIS." 


IT  was  thus  that  Macaulay  wrote  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  "Ad  Vincula,"  in 
the  Tower,  of  whose  existence  comparatively 
few,  even  of  those  who  go  frequently  to  the 
grim  fortress  which  the  little  Prince  in 
Ruhard  III.  was  informed  was  begun  by 
Julius  Cajsar,  are  aware. 

The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  supplied 
in  another  sentence  of  the  great  historian's  in 
which  he  says  : — "  Thither  have  been  carried 
through  successive  ages  by  the  rude  hand  of 
gaolers,  without  one  mourner  following,  the 
bleeding  relics  of  men  who  have  been 
cai>tains  of  armies,  leaders  of  parties,  oracles 
of  senates,  and  the  ornaments  of  Courts." 
Even  that  phrase  would  hardly  give  its 
peculiar  pre-eminence  to  this  little  Golgotha, 
as  in  good  truth  it  is,  seeing  that  within  a 
lin\ited  area,  probably  more  bodies  have  been 
buried  than  in  any  other  place,  for  the  dust 
of  fifteen  great  ones  of  the  earth  repose  in 
the  chancel  in  two  rows  of  seven,  and  one  is 
under  the  altar  chapel  itself.  All  of  them 
died  a  violent  death,  and  as  Stow,  the 
historian,  wrote  : — "  Here  lieth  before  the 
high  altar  in  St. 
Peter's  Church, 
two  dukes,  be- 
tween two  queens, 
to  wit,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  and 
the  Duke  of 
Northumberland 
between  Queen 
Anne  and  Queen 
Catherine,  all  four 
beheaded."  That 
fact  alone  would 
make  St.  Peter  "  in 
fetters"  distin- 
guished among  the 
rhurches  of  the 
land,  even  without 
the  additional  dis- 
tinction that  it  is 
the   only  church 


dedicated  to  St.  Peter  in  chains  which  is 
to  be  found  outside  Rome. 

Nor  do  two  queens  exhaust  the  royal 
possibilities  of  the  spot,  for  "  the  nine  days 
Queen  "  also  sleeps  her  long  sleep  here,  and 
the  grave  under  the  altar  holds  the  remains 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whose  ambition, 
like  that  of  many  whom  he  followed  to  that 
tragic  spot,  caused  his  death. 

The  seven  in  the  first  row  who  are 
entombed  beneath  the  chancel,  are  Lord 
Rochford  (the  brother  of  Anne  Boleyn), 
Anne  Boleyn,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  (the 
Protector),  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Queen  Catherine  Howard,  Lady  Rochford 
and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  while  in  the 
second  row  are  Ix>rd  Guildford  Dudley,  I.Ady 
Jane  Grey,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  (Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite),  and  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  A  list  of  those  buried 
here  is  recorded  upon  a  brass  plate  on  the 
wall,  and  there  one  may  read  the  names,  in 
their  order,  according  to  the  year  in  which  the 
illustrious  men  and  women  suffered  death. 


The  Church  of  Si.  Peter  "  Ad  Vincula  "  in  the  Tower—**  ihe  saddest  spot  on  earth." 
(    279  ) 
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It  is  intercstin};  to  recall  in  tliis  place  lluU 
the  last  hiiri  U  in  the  c!i:rK"l  f)  p  urred  in 
1871,  wlun  Sir  John  I*o»  IJtiruoyne,  the 
Constuhlf  iji"  the  I'ov.er,  w  is  inlcrre«l  there. 

It  is  easy  to  underst;  ni  now  why  the 
Church  of  St.  IVter,  which  is  t^eneraily 
reg'inied  O-s  a  ("hipel  Koyal,  was  thus  dis- 
tinguished l»y  M.ica  il.iy,  atul  that  distinction 
still  clin;^s  to  it.  as  it  will  cling  to  it  through 
the  centuries.  The  reason  why  so  few  people 
know  it  is  that  it  is  not  shown  to  ordinary 
visitors,  wh;»,  on  the  other  hand,  are  (]uite 
familiar  w\t  1  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  in  the 
White  Tower,  the  chapel  which  is  the  largest 


that  of  .'■"t.  Teter  as  well.  Henry  and  his 
preilecessors  used,  no  doubt,  to  worship  in 
this  church,  as  did  his  successors,  for  it 
contained  a  pew  or  stalls  for  the  Sovereign 
and  his  wife  ;  and  Henry's  letter  to  the 
Keeper  {)f  the  'lower  ordered  the  Royal 
stalls  to  be  painted,  and  "  the  little  Mary 
with  her  shrine,  and  the  figures  of  St.  I'eter. 
St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Kaiherine  to  be  newly 
col<  ured,"  and  an  image  of  the  X'irgin  to  be 
made  beyond  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  on  the 
north  side,  and  another  of  him,  "  in  archi- 
episcopal  vesture,"  on  the  south,  "  b;)lh  to 
be  painted  in  the  best  colours "  ;  and  also 


The  Inierior  of  the  Church,  showiaK  ihc  altar  and  the  famoua  organ,  the  flrti  built  by  "Father"  Schmidt  for 
Charles  II.,  and  removed  from  Whitehall  to  the  Church  in  the  Tower  by  order  of  Queen  Victoria. 


and  most  complete  example  of  a  castle 
chapel  of  the  Norman  j>eriod  now  existing 
in  the  country. 

St.  Peter's  Church  lies  to  the  north-west 
of  the  great  White  Tower,  almost  directly 
opposite  the  (iovernor's  house.  It  was 
probably  built  by  Henr)'  I.,  or,  according  to 
some  other  authfiritii-s,  towards  th.'  end  of 
the  rjign  of  Henry  II.  The  fir^t  mention 
of  it,  however,  occurs  in  the  rccortls  of  the 
reign  of  King  John,  and  it  was  either  com- 
pleted, or  certainly  greatly  improved,  by 
Henry  III.,  who,  not  only  ordered  the 
Church  of  St.  John  to  be  repaired,  but 


"  to  be  made  and  |>aintcd  in  the  said  church 
where  it  could  Ik;  better  and  more  distinctly 
done,  an  image  of  St.  C?hristopher  holding 
and  carrying  Jhesus."  He  also  commanded 
"  two  fair  tables  of  the  best  colours,  and 
containing  the  legends  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
SL  Katherine,  likewise  to  be  painted  on  the 
same  altars,  and  two  fair  cherubims,  with 
cheerful  and  pleasant  countenances,"  to  be 
placed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  great  cross  ; 
"a  marble  font,  with  marble  columns  well  and 
distinctly  carved,"  was  also  to  l)e  provided. 
*'  .And  the  cost  for  this,"  continued  the  King 
to  the  keeper,  "  you  shall  be  at  by  the  view 
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and  witness  of  liege  men  shall  be  reckoned 
to  you  at  the  ExchequL-r." 

This  order  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
the  church  was  held  by  the  King  in  the 
days  before  it  came  by  its  tragic  distinction, 
but  this  order  by  no  means  nuirked  the 
limit  of  Henr)  's  l)eneficence,  for  after  a  few 
years  he  orderi-d  two  small  bells  to  be 
placed  in  the  church,  and  when  he  died  a 
cha[)lain  was  appointed  to  pray  for  his  soul, 
and  for  that  office  he  received  "fifty 
shillings  a  year  from  the  Exchequer,"  a  sum, 


be  better  administered  to  his  officers  and 
servants  residing  in  the  Tower."  He  also 
made  certain  additional  payntcnts  to  provide 
for  these  new  officials,  these  additions 
including  thirty-one  shillings  and  eightpence 
from  tenements  on  Tower  Hill,  and  Petty 
Wales,  and  "customs  duties  from  stal-boats, 
•wears  and  other  engines  on  the  Thames, 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  by 
the  hands  of  the  Constable  of  the  Tower." 

Edward  IV'.  changed  the  Rector  and  three 
Chaplains  into  a  Dean  and  three  Canons, 


The  Alur  in  the  Church  of  Si.  Peter  "  Ad  VincuU."   The  nnmertl*  indic«ie  the  buriil  pitces  uf  Queen  Anne  Boleyn, 

Queen  Catherine  Howard  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  respectively. 


it  need  hardly  be  said,  quite  different  from 
what  J[^%  ICS.  would  be  to-day. 

Fifty  shillings  a  year  was,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  the  general 
alU)wance  of  the  King's  Chaplains  at  Windsor, 
at  Winchester  and  at  other  royal  residences, 
and  the  Chaplain  of  St.  Peter  continued  to 
rtceive  that  sum  until  1354,  when  a  yearly- 
rental  of  sixty  shillings,  "derived  from  the 
premises  in  Candlewick  Street,"  was  granted 
f  )r  his  support,  and  at  this  time  he  became 
known  as  the  "  Rector."  In  this  year,  too, 
Edward  III.  added  three  chaplains  "  for  the 
honour  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  that  the 
Sacraments  and  other  Divine  services  might 


one  of  whom  was  the  Sub- Dean,  another  the 
Treasurer  and  the  third  the  Precentor,  and 
called  them  "  the  Dean  and  C'anons  of  the 
Royal  Free  Chapel  of  the  King's  Household 
within  the  Tower  of  London,"  thus  giving 
St.  I'eter's  that  character  as  a  Royal  ('hapel 
which  it  enjoys  to-day.  Up  to  that  time  and 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century  alter  it  ha<l 
also  the  distinction  of  being  exempt  frf)m  all 
episcofwl  authf)rity,  for  it  was  Edward  \T.  who 
subjected  it  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  I.,ondon. 

During  those  three  centuries  of  its  history, 
however,  the  vicissitudes  which  are  the  lot 
of  things  of  earth  were  not  spared  it,  for  it 
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has  been  destroyed  on  several  occasions,  the  side  aisle  by  five  stone  columns  with  poly- 
last  time  by  firt,  which  occurred  in  151  2,  and     gonal  capitals,  between  which  are  four  low- 


v.i  Itvin  l'islim-Bllftop;Of-Horhrstn! 


it  was  rebuilt  about  1532,  just  in  time  to 
receive  the  bodies  of  the  first  victims  of 
Henry  VIII. 

To-day  the  cluirch  is  believed  to  be  much 
smaller  than  it 
originally  was.  it  is 
also  without  the 
gallery  which  was  i)nt 
in  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  during  the 
reign  of  George  11. 
so  that  the  troops 
<|uartered  in  the 
lower  might  sit  there 
during  service,  as  it 
is  without  the  high 
pews  which  prevented 
the  worshippers  from 
seeing  one  another, 
the  low,  open  pews 
which  at  present  exist 
having  been  placed 
there  in  quite  recent 
times.  Most  of  the 
improvements  were 
undoubtedly  the 
direct  result  of  the 
interest  Queen 
\'ictoria  took  in  the 
church,  for  the 
beautiful  marble  floor 
which  covers  the 
chancel  was  installed 
at  her  expense,  and 
it  was  by  her  order 
that  the  present  organ 
was  transferred  from 
Whitehall  only  ten 
years  ago.  To  those 
interested  in  such 
things  this  organ 
must  always  be  one 
of  considerable  re- 
gard, for  it  was  the 
first  built  by  "Father" 
Schmidt,  or  Smith, 
for  Charles  II.,  and 
though  in  the  pro- 
cess of  removal  from 
Whitehall  it  was  enlar_L;«.d,  still  it  contains 
some  of  the  original  pi[)es  which  were  made 
over  two-centuries  and  a  (juarter  ago. 

There  used  to  be  two  altars  in  the  church, 
one  to  St.  Mary,  and  one  to  St.  Peter,  and 
the  chapel  is  now  divided  into  a  nave  and  a 


.ronnt-K«rhforfl. 


v..i.  q» 

'•>u  'I'Hii-.iiis.Iji 
•'Ui  t-ilmiiiiVS 
'Mi  Sir  Halph 
1  .^i  Sit  'P' 
♦ni  Tohn  1 ' 
nvi  Ltiril  ( 

haflij  i  I 
'^M  lining  <-irrq  J)iiKf-oT  rti!f?olh, 
'i7j  Ttiamnt-IioiparaiDuhr-or  I> 

Sir  lnhn-Hrrrolt. 
iv«v  Philip.-flnri  • 
'»ox  K.ilinf  T)' 
ift'V  Sit 

^<n^.  Tiiti;::  .  1.' 
>»>2  Sir  lnlin-*- 
ifttMi  Willi  '  ■■'  ^ 
i«B\  Hi:;i. 
itBS.  lamrB.  JJ^ 

1 

U'la 

V. 


Ilcirrhumtirrlaml. 


In  thf  Cropt  orr  Ofpojitfi  thr  rrmiuno  of 
mnny  prrsons  loho  juffrtrO 

briith  on  Jjuju^^;!'. 

r)hi-  rMntMHIjh  thr  ouprrDviion 

t  .  •  fTi '  of  thf  HoUifT. 


Brass  mural  tablet  rccorJing  liic  names  of  nil  the  mtn 
and  women  who  sufTcrcd  death  upon  the  block,  ind  ire 
buried  in  Ihe  Chutvh. 


pointed  arches.  In  the  old  days  there  was 
between  the  two  a  hagioscope  or  squint,  so 
that  the  prit-st  officiating  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Mary  might  take  his  time  from  the  priest 

at  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter  during  certain 
portions  of  the  service, 
while  in  Henry  II I. 's 
time  there  was  a  little 
cell  behind  thechurch 
where  a  male  or  female 
recluse,  who  received 
every  day  "  a  penny 
of  the  King's  charity," 
used  to  live. 

There  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  orna- 
mentation in  the 
church,  and  the 
windows  are  innocent 
of  stained  glass  to 
bathe  the  congrega- 
tion of  soldiers  in 
suggestive  lights,  or 
to  cast  still  more 
suggestive  bloodred 
shadows  on  the  floor. 
Though  the  church 
is  not  open  for  casual 
inspection,  anyone 
may  attend  the 
ser\ices,  which  are 
performed  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  Tower, 
who,  within  those 
walls  sacred  to  the 
dead,  also  performs 
the  first  services  of 
the  Church  U)r  the 
living,  for  the  children 
of  those  who  live 
within  the  precincts 
of  the  Tower  are 
always  christened 
there. 

As  if  to  add  to  the 
su}.'gestion  of  many 
tombs  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  noticing  the 
largely  made  up  of 
however,    have  no 


;th. 


",'ulliliiinlii. 


fact  that  the  lloor  is 
gravestones.  The.se, 
relation  to  the  burials  underneath,  for  they 
were  removed  from  the  cemetery  outside  and 
put  in  their  present  place  in  1876,  while  on 
the  south  wall  there  are  many  memorial 
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tablets  which  commemorate  olfirials  of  ihe  wltc  found  in  it,  only  some  fragments 
Tower  who  are  not  buried  there.  of  the  <-ld  rliristening  font.    Sir  Richartl  was 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  the  I  i.ulenant  of  tlie  'lower  in  151S,  wlien 
memorials  of  the  past  is  a  frame  on  the  w;ill,  tin-  rili/<  ns  of  l^ondon  rose  against  the 
by  the  door,  containinji  three  leaden  plates  Lombards  and  other  merchant  stranj^ers. 
to  the  memory  of  the  three  .Scottish  lords,  In  order  to  intimidate  the  rioters  he  dis- 
Lord  Kilmarnock, 
Lord  Lovatand  Ix3rd 
Halmerino.  who  were 
executed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745.  They 
were  all  buri«d  in 
one  grave,  and  on  j 
the  stone  were  cut 
three  marks,  a  i 
diamond  and  two 
ovals,  which  corres 
pond  with  the  shapes  \ 
of  the  leaden  plates 
placed  on  their 
coffins.  When  the 
graves  were  opened 
in  1876,  however, 
neither  their  remains 
nor  their  coffins  were 
to  l)e  seen,  friendly  Totni>»rone  oi  g  uccn  Anne  boic^iii  lct^in(o  ihc  floor 

ntondely  wears  a 

hands    having,    no  pointed  head-dress, 

doubt,  disinterred  them  and  taken  them  to  On  the  north  wall  is  a  monument  to  Sirs 
some  more  private  place  of  sepulture.  These  Richard  and  Michael  lilount  and  their 
plates  were,  however,  found.  families.    They  have  the  distinction,  unicjue 

(!ertain  other  interesting  tombs  and  in  the  history  of  the  fortress,  of  being  the 
monuments  exist  in  the  chapel,  notable  only  father  and  son  who  held  the  office  of 
among  them  being  a  large  alabaster  monu-  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the  son  being 
ment  to  Sir  Richard  Cholmondely  and  his  appointed  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
wife.  This  used  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  death  of  his  father.  Sir  Richard  is 
the  church,  but  is  now  against  the  north-  represented,  on  one  side,  in  armour,  with 
east  wall.    When  it  was  moved  no  remains     his  two  sons  kneeling,  his  wife  and  two 


L«aden  Plates  to  the  memory  of  the  three  Scottish  lords— Kilmarnock,  Lovat,  and  Balmcrino~»-ho  were  executed 

at  the  Tower  for  complicity  In  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
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charged  some  of  the 
artiller)'  of  the  Tower 
against  the  city,  but 
did  no  damage  to  life 
or  property,  jxtssibly 
because,  knowing 
what  the  moral  effect 
of  the  discharge  of 
the  cannon  would  be 
on  the  jx)pulace,  he 
did  not  put  any  shot 
into  his  guns.  'The 
figure  of  Sir  Richard 
is  represented  in  plate 
armour  with  a  collar 
of  SS,  with  a  i)endant 
attached,  around  his 
neck,  and  his  hands 
joined  in  prayer, 
while    I^dy  Choi- 
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daughters  being  opposite  to  him  :  while  on 
the  other  side  is  Sir  Michael  attended  by 
his  three  sons,  his  wife  and  daughter,  all  of 
them  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 

Only  a  few  yards  away  from  the  door, 
'*  under  the  shade "  of  what  are  indeed 
*'  melancholy  boughs,"  which  shed  their 
leaves  like  tears  upon  the  spot,  is  the  private 
place  where  six  of  the  most  exalted  of  those 
who  lie  under  the  chancel  met  their  death. 
It  was  by  order  of  Queen  Victoria  that  those 
trees  were  planted,  and  it  was  by  her  order 
that  the  grey  stone  marks  the  place  of 
execution  where  Anne  Boleyn,  Katherine 
Howard,  Lady  Jane  (Irey,  Lady  Rochford, 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury  and  the  Karl  of 
Essex  met  their  doom.  Looking  at  that 
spot  there  steals  into  one's  ears,  over  the 


The  PUce  of  Execution  uiihin  Ihe  precincts  of  ihc  Tower.    This  was  «hc  spoi  where  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  Lady  Jtnc  Grey,  and  many  oiher  illustrious  p:rsona((cs  were  executed. 

tramp  of  the  white-coated  soldiers  drilling  in 
the  courtyard,  the  imagined  sound  of  the 
sharpening  of  an  axe  against  a  stone,  and 
there  steals  into  one's  eyes  the  grim  figure 
ol  the  executioner  who  plays  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  Harrison  Ainswortli's  Tmi'er  of 
London. 

It  needs  no  midnight  to  people  the  spot  with 
ghostly  shadows,  to  see  the  beautiful  Anne 
Holeyn  take  her  place  while  the  Calais 
executioner  stands  by  her  side  with  the  long, 
lu'avy,  two-handled  sword  he  used  instead  of 
the  ordinary  axe,  for  in  her  case  there  was 
no  block.  She  turns  her  eyes  upon  the 
s<:arlet  clad  instrument  of  the  law  with  the 
black  mask  half  concealing  his  face.  Her 
eyes  meet  his,  and  the  strong  man  (|uails 
bef«jre  her  glance.     His  hands  shake,  his 


knees  tremble ;  yet  he  must  perform  his 
office.  He  averts  his  gaze  and  takes  off  his 
shoes.  "Go  to  her  right  hand,"  he  whispers 
to  his  assistant,  "and  attract  her  attention." 
The  man  moves  forward.  I'he  unexj>ected 
movement  causes  the  Queen  to  turn.  'I"hat 
is  the  executioner's  opportunity.  Her  eyes 
removed,  he  is  himself  again.  With  two 
quick  steps  he  stands  behind  her  left 
shoulder.  One  sweep  of  the  heavy  sword, 
and  Queen  lh<jugh  she  was,  the  once  beloved 
of  the  King,  she  is  as  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
They  take  her  body  up,  and  as  if  to  add 
indignity  to  the  proceedings,  no  coffin  being 
prepared,  they  thrust  the  bleeding  corpse 
into  a  chest  for  holding  bows  and  arrows, 
and  bear  it  into  the  church  where  the  body 
of  her  brother,  Viscount  R»K-h  ford,  already  lies. 

As  her  procession 
|)asses  by  a  white- 
haired  woman  with 
wrinkled  features 
takes  its  place.  It 
is  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  daughter 
of  Ge«)rge  IManta- 
gcnet,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  by  Dame 
Isabella,  his  wife, 
lx)rn  of  Warwick 
the  Kitig  -  maker. 
She  it  was  whom 
Henry  VIII.  de- 
clared was  " the 
most  saintly  woman 
in  England,"  and 
he  created  her 
Countess  of  Salis- 
bury and  made  her 
governess  to  the  F'rincess  Mary,  from  whom 
he  afterwards  separated  her  when  she  was 
arre>ted  on  suspicion  of  favouring  the  Popish 
party  and  holding  communication  with 
Cardinal  Pole,  her  s(jii. 

"  Kneel  and  lay  your  head  upon  the 
block,"  one  seems  to  hear  the  grim  visaged 
exe<  utioner  exclaim.  She,  who  was  the  last 
of  the  royal  line  of  Plantagenets,  refuses. 
"  !  will  not,"  and  she  moves  away.  The 
executioner  follows,  and,  like  a  ravening 
biMst  determined  not  to  be  balked  of  his 
li  a>.l  of  blood,  he  swings  his  axe.  A  pier<:ing 
screanj  sends  a  shudder  through  one's  heart. 
•Another  blow.  A  scream  more  fearful  than 
the  first.  At  length,  beneath  his  strokes, 
she  falls,  "  her  silver  skin  laced  with  her 
gohlen  blooil,"  and  in  another  moment  her 
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venerable  head  lies  in  the  straw.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  at  night,  on  the  anniversary  of 
that  day,  that  fearful  spirit  runs  again  round 
the  scaffold  and  a  ghostly  executioner  follows 
with  a  ghostly  axe  in  his  hand. 

Once  more  the  shadows  move,  and  one 
sees  the  Earl  of  Essex  standing  there  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  chill  Ash  Wednesday 
of  February  25th,  1601,  surrounded  by  many 
nobles,  the  aldermen  of  London,  a  goodly 


on  his  head  and  a  small  ruff  about  his  neck. 

He  makes  a  speech  in  which  he  declares  of 
his  royal  mistress,  whom  he  has  loved  so 
well,  that  he  never  meant  her  death,  *'  nor 
violence  towards  her  person."  He  takes  off 
his  gown  and  ruff,  he  kneels  before  the  block 
and  prays.  The  executioner  advances  and 
at  the  third  blow  Essex,  too,  is  dust.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Raleigh  stood  at  a  window 
in  the  armoury  and  smoked  the  pipe  he 


jtiillMiiilliiiii.ii,..ii  ^aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiLiiii>ii^.tiiiiiuiiii.nii.;j.iiiiiiiii.iiiiiiiJ^ 


I  V) 


The  Earl  of  Siralford  on  his  way  lo  execution. 
\%  the  Earl  of  Strafford  proceeded  from  his  cell  in  the  Tower  to  execution,  he  mopped  beneath  the  «-indow  of 
.\rch1ii&hop  l^iud,  his  intimate  fTiend,  who  was  also  imprisonefl  in  the  Tower,  and  entreated  the  prayen  of  the  venerable 
primate  lo  assiiil  him  li^  meet  his  fate  with  fortitude.    In  a  broken  voice  the  Archbishop  pronounced  his  blessing,  and 
Strafford  passed  on  with  renewed  vigour  and  dignity  to  meet  his  doom. 


company  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  with  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  his  bitter  foe,  among  them  — 
Sir  Walter  "  with  a  design,  if  he  may  be 
believed,  to  answer  for  himself  should  Essex 
object  anything  lo  him  at  his  death,"  as 
Camden  says,  though  he  adds  "it  was 
generally  thought  that  he  came  to  feast  his 
eyes  with  the  tragedy  of  the  Earl's  suffering." 
Essex  is  dressed  in  a  gown  of  black  velvet 
over  a  black  satin  suit,  with  a  black  felt  hat 


loved  so  well,  puffing  the  smoke  in  disdain 
towards  the  Queen's  favourite.  This,  however, 
the  great  courtier  denied,  for  he  himself 
declared  "  My  Lord  of  Essex  did  not  see  n  y 
face  at  the  time  of  his  death,  for  I  h;.d 
retired  far  off  into  the  armoury  where  I, 
indeed,  saw  him,  and  shed  tears  for  him,  tut 
he  saw  not  me." 

And  now  there  stands  upon  the  fatal  spot 
Jane  Grey,  who  was  to  have  been  beheaded 
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with  her  husband  on  Tower  Hill,  but  the 
authorities  feared  the  excitement  of  the 
public,  seeing  that  she  had  been  married  so 
short  a  lime  to  Lord  Guildford  Dudley.  The 
I-ady  Jane  was  brought  last  night  from  the 
Heauchamp  Tower  to  Partridge's  House  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  to  remove 
prisoners  of  high  rank  from  that  State  prison 
and  lodge  them,  during  their  last  night  on 
earth,  in  the  house  of  the  Lieutenant  or  one 
of  the  warders.  She  had  beguiled  some 
tedious  njoments  of  her  imprisonment  by 
engraving  her  name  upon  the  wall,  though 
some  declare  that  it  was  done  by  the  hu>.band 
of  "the  nine  days'  Queen,"  or  by  his  brother. 
L^pon  the  block,  on  Tower  Green,  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley  has  paid  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  "  His  carcase,"  as  an 
old  chronicler  says,  "  was  thrown  into  a  cart 
and  his  head  into  a  cloth,  he  was  brought 
into  the  Chappell  within  the  Tower,  wher  the 
Lady  Jane,  whose  lodging  was  in  Master 
Partridge's  house,  dyd  see  his  ded  carcase 
taken  out  of  the  cart,  as  well  as  she  dyd  see 
him  before  alyve  going  to  deathe,  a  sight  to 
her  no  less  than  deathe.  ..." 

"  Oh,  Guildford  !  Guildford  I  "  she  cries  as 
the  body  is  borne  by,  "  the  antepast  is  not 
so  bitter  that  thou  hast  tasted,  and  whi(  h  I 
shall  soon  taste,  as  to  make  my  flesh  tremble. 
It  is  nothing  compared  to  the  feast  we  shall 
partake  this  day  in  Heaven."    She  gives  her 


gloves  and  handkerchief  to  one  of  her  maids, 
her  prayer-book  to  Master  Bridges,  the 
brother  of  the  Lieutenant,  and  she  unties 
her  gown.  The  executioner  moves  forward 
to  assist  her,  but  she  motions  him  aside  and 
turns  to  her  two  gentlewomen  who  help  her 
off  with  it.  With  blinding  tears  one  of  the 
maids  gives  her  a  white  handkerchief  to  put 
about  her  eyes.  The  executioner  kheels 
down  and  prays  forgiveness  for  the  work 
which  his  hands  must  do. 

'*  Most  willingly  do  I  forgive  thee,"  she 
exclaims. 

*'  Madam,  will  you  stand  upon  the  straw?" 
he  asks.  Without  a  tremor  she  advances  to 
the  block.  "  1  pray  you  despatch  me 
quickly,"  she  whispers  kneeling,  and  ties  the 
handkerchief  about  her  eyes.  She  stretches 
out  her  hands.  Where  is  it,  where  is  it  ?  " 
she  asked,  feeling  for  the  block.  Master 
Bridges,  standing  by,  guides  her  to  it,  and 
placing  her  head  uj)()n  the  wood  she  stretches 
forth  lier  body  and  murmurs,  "  Lord,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  Another 
moment  and  the  work  of  death  is  done. 

"  Quick  march."  The  tramp  of  soldiers 
breaks  the  spell. 

The  shadows  vanish  and  one  comes  out 
of  the  past  into  the  present,  and  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  one  moves  out  of  the  precincts  of 
the  Tower,  away  from  "  the  saddest  spot  on 
earth." 


Atahasicr  mnnumeni  to  Sir  Richard  Cholmondely  and  his  witc.    Sir  Richard  «'a$  the 
Nritt  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
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A  SHORT  DOMESTIC  STORY. 


By  MARY  STEW  ART  CUTTING. 

"  T  T  OW  much  will  a  new  costume  cost, 
li-     Gladys  ?  •' 

Mr.  Alwood  held  his  fingers  reflectively  on 
the  ruhl>er  hand  of  his  pocket-book  as  he 
asked  the  fjuestion,  and  glanced  as  he  did  so 
at  the  round,  brunette  face  of  his  wife,  which 
had  suddenly  become  all  flush  and  sparkle. 

"  Oh,  Kdward  !  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Vou  oughtn't  to  give  me  the  money  for 
it    now  —  you  really 
oughtn't.     Tlicre  are  so 
many  calls  on  you  at  this 
season  of  the  year, 
I  don't  see  how 
we  can  meet  them 
as  it  is.  The  second 
quarter  of  Jose- 
[)  h  i  n  e  '  s 
music  les- 
sons Ix'gins 
next  month, 
a  n  d     t  h  c 
(Jane  ing- 
school 
bill  comes 
in,  too — 
besi  d  e  s 
the  coal. 
I  meant 
to  have 
saved 
the  mo- 
ney for 
a  coat 
out  of 
my  allow- 
ance, but  I 
was  obliged  to  fit  - 
Josephine  out  from 

head  to  foot,  she  grows  so  fast  ;  she  takes  as 
much  for  a  dress  as  I  do.  But  it  doesn't 
make  any  diflference.  I  can  do  very  well  for 
a  while  with  what  I  have — really  !  " 

"  How  about  the  Scarborough  trij)  with 
me  next  numth  ?  I  thought  you  said  you 
couldn't  go  anywhere  without  a  new 
costume  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can'/,  but  " 

"  That  settles  it." 


Illnsirated  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

Mr.  Atwood  pulled  off  the  rubber  band 
from  the  jxh  ket-book  and  laid  it  tn  ti  e 
table  before  him,  as  he  extracted  a  roll  i>( 
notes.  It  was  a  shabby  article,  worn  brown  ;  t 
the  edges,  but  it  still  held  together  in  spite  of 
many  years  of  service.  Mrs.  Atwood  would 
hartlly  have  known  her  husband  without  that 
pcK'ket-book.  It  represented  in  its  way  the 
heart  of  a  kind  and  generous  man,  always 
ready  to  do  his  utmost  in  aid  of  the  faniily 
needs,  without  complaint  (.r 
cavilling. 

His   wife   always  experi- 
enced mingled  feelings  when 
that  leather  receptacle 
appeared — a  quick  and 
blessed  relief  and  a 
sharp  wince,  as 
if  it   were  really 
his   heart's  blood 
that  she 
was  tak- 
ing. Her 
fervent 
imagina- 
tion was 
jjcrennially 
ready  to 
picture 
u  n  k  n  o  w  n 
depths  of 
stress. 
He  paid  no  attention 
now  to  her  inarticulate 
"  I  ihouehi     niurmur  of  protest,  but 
you  Mid  you    asked,  in  a  businesslike 

couldn"!  KO      ^-ay  . 
anywhere  n  1 1  t  "ii 

«.,,►,/„.  »  r,.^'         How  much  wi  1  it 

wilnout  a  new 
cottume?"  take?" 

"  I  could  get  the 
material  for  three  shillings  a  yard" — Mrs. 
Atwood  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  and  hir 
eyes  looking  off  into  space  feeling  the  wortls 
wrung  from  her — '*  It  would  take  seven 
yards  ;  or  I  might  get  along  with  six-and-a- 
half,  it  depends  on  the  width.  It's  the 
linings  that  make  it  mount  up  to  so  much, 
and  the  r^aking.  You  can  get  a  costun.e 
made  for  two  guineas — Cynthia  Callendcr 
did,    and    hers    looks    well,    but  Mrs. 
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Nicholas  went  to  the  same  place,  and  " 

"Will  five  guineas  be  enough?"  asked 

Mr.  Atwood,  with  masculine  directness, 
seeking  kn  some  tangible  fact. 

"  Oh,  yes.    I'm  sure  it  will  be,  I  

"Then  here's  ten  pounds,"  said  Mr. 
AtwcKxl.  He  selected  two  five  pound 
notes  and  pushed  them  over  to  her.  Get 
a  good  costume  while  you're  about  i^ 
Gladys." 

"Oh,  Edward.    I  don't  want  —  " 

"  Make  hcs  take  it,"  said  a.  girl  ol  sixteen, 
rising  from  the  corner  where  she  had  been 
sitting  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  a  very  tall 
and  thin  and  pretty  girl,  brunette  like  her 
mother,  with  a  long,  black  braid  that  hung 
down  her  back.  She  came  forward  and 
threw  her  arm  round  her  mother's  neck, 
bending  protectingly  over  her. 

"Make  her  take  it,  papa.  She  buys 
everything  for  me  and  the  boys,  and  goes 
without  herself,  so  that  I'm  ashamed  to 
walk  out  in  the  street  with  her,  it  makes  me 
look  so  horrid  to  be  all  dressed  up  when  she 
wears  that  old  spring  jacket.  When  it's  cold 
she  puts  a  uipe  over  it.  i  wish  you'd  see 
that  cape  I  She's  had  it  since  the  year  one. 
She  doesn't  dare  wear  k  when  she  goes  out 
with  you,  she  just  shivers." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Josephine,"  said  liic  nuilhcr, 
embarrassed,  yet  laughing,  as  her  husband 
lifted  his  shaggy  eyebrows  at  her  in  mock 
seventy.  **  You  needn't  say  any  more, 
either  of  you.  Ill  take  the  mfmey."  She 
paused  impressively,  and  then  gently  pushed 
the  girl  aside  and  went  over  and  kissed  her 
husb^d. 

"  If  I  were  only  as  good  a  manager  as 

some  people  !     I  don't   know  what's  the 

matter  with  me.     I  try,  and  I  try,  but  " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  the  husband. 
"  All  I  ask  now  is  that  you  spend  this  money 
on  yourself ;  it's  not  for  other  needs, 
remember.  Vou  are  to  spend  it  all  on 
yourself. " 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Atwood,  with  the 
guilty  thrill  of  the  perjured  at  the  very 
moment  of  her  promise.  She  knew  very 
well  that  some  of  it  would  have  to  be  spent 
for  other  ner-ds.  She  had  !nit  t'.vo  shillings 
left  of  her  allowance  to  last  her  until  the 
end  of  the  month,  five  long  days  away.  No 
one  but  the  ntother  of  a  family  on  moderate 
nicms  realises  what  tht;  di-inatul  for  pencils, 
bootlaces,  postage  stamps,  ha  ribbons, 
medicines,  mended  boots,  and  such  like  can 
anxnmt  to  in  that  short  time.    She  had 


meant  to  ask  £dward  to  advance  her  a  httte 
more  on  the  next  month's  allowance— 

already  largely  anticipated — but  she  had  not 
the  face  todo  so  after  his  generosity  to  her  now. 
A  half-sovereign  out  of  the  ten  pounds  would 
make  very  little  difference,  and  she  did  not 
need  it  a!l,  anvwav.  She  almo'^t  wept  as  she 
thought  of  Josephuie's  championship  of  her, 
and  her  husband's  thoughtfubiess. 

Mrs.  Atwood  adored  her  husband  and  her 
three  children.  She  firmh  ^'-lieved  tlu  m  to 
be  superior  in  every  way  to  ali  olhci  intn  tals  ; 
sacrificing  service  for  them  was  her  joy  of 
joys,  her  keenest  affliction  the  fear  that  she 
did  not  appreciate  them  half  enough.  It  is 
certain  that  the  children,  truthful,  loving  and 
obedient  as  they  had  been  trained  to  be, 
would  have  been  sjmil'-d  lu  vond  tolerance 
if  it  were  not  that  the  very  strength  of  her 
admiration  made  it  innocuous.  They  were 
so  used  to  being  told  that  they  were  the 
loveliest  and  dearest  things  on  earth  that  the 
words  were  not  even  heiurd.  As  they  grew 
older  the  extravagance  of  her  devotion  was 
beginning  to  rouse  the  protective  element 
in  them,  to  her  wonder  and  humility. 

Mrs.  Atwood,  at  twenty,  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  had  been  a  warm-hearted,  fervent, 
loquacious,  impulsive  girl.  At  thirty-eight 
she  was  still  in  many  ways  the  girl  her 
husband  had  manied,  even  to  her  looks, 
while  he  appeared  much  elder  than  his  real 
age,  in  reality  but  a  couiile  of  years  aliead  of 
hers.  She  was  always  longing  to  be  a  silent, 
noble,  and  finely-balanced  character,  quite 
f)hlivi()ns  (if  tht:  fart  that  she  suited  him,  a 
humorous,  but  self-contained  man,  exactly  as 
she  was,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
very  lonesome  with  anything  more  perfect. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  there  are  few  things  that 
are  better  to  bring  into  a  household  thaii  an 
uncaiculating  and  abounding  love,  even  if 
the  manifestations  f>f  it  are  not  always  of 
the  wisest.  U'he  extra  money  cast  a  rich 
glow  over  Mrs.  Atwood's  horizon.  In  the 
effulgence  of  it  she  received  a  bill  for  two 
pounds  ten  shillings  presented  to  her  just 
after  breaktast  the  next  morning  by  the 
maid,  with  the  message  that  the  man  waiting 
(uitside  the  door  had  already  brought  it 
once  before,  when  they  were  out  of  town 
Could  Mrs.  Atwood  pay  it  now  ?  He  needed 
the  money. 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  M«rs.  Atwood,  with 
affluent  promptness.  l  he  hill  was  for  work 
on  the  lawn,  something  her  husband  always 
paid  for,  but  it  seem^  a  pity  to  have  the 
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man  go  away  again  when  the  money  was 
there  at  hand.  Slie  would  not  in  the  least 
mind  asking  Edward  to  refund  it  to  her. 
I5ul  >he  felt  the  well-known  drop  into  her 
usual  condition  of  calculating  economy. 

Her  husband  came  home  that  night  with 
a  bad  headache,  anil  the  night  after  she  had 
another  bill  wailing  for  him  for  repairs  to  the 
kitchen  range.  It  was  villainously  large, 
and  Mrs.  Atwood  was  constitutionally  in- 
capable of  adding  antither  straw  to  her 
hu.sl)and's  burden,  while  she  stood  by  con- 
senting symi>athetically  unto  his  righteous 
wrath.  A  day  later,  when  she  spoke  of 
going  to  town  to  buy  the  material 
lor  her  new  costume  with  outward 
buoyancy,  but  inward  iwnic  at  the 
rapid  shrinkage  of  her  funds,  Sam, 
a  lx)y  of  twelve,  announced 
the  fact  that  he  must  have  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  at  once. 
As  it  was  Saturday,  hi;  could 
accompany  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with 


penetrative  and  scornful  remark  from  the 
passing  Josephine  at  once  emphasised  this 
view  of  the  case  to  the  anxious  mother, 
remorseful  already  at  her  own  lack  of 
sympathy. 

'*  I'm  astonished  at  you,  Josephine.   If  the 

clothes   hurt  him  "  but  the  girl  had 

disaj)|)eari'il  beyond  hearing. 

Sam  came  from  town  that  evening  jubilant 
in  warm  and  roomy  jacket  and  trousers,  and, 
oh,  weakness  of  woman  !  a  new  cricket  bat 
besides.  .Mrs.  Atwood  carried  with  her  a  box 
of  lead  soldiers  for  Kddy,  and  a  sweet  little 
fluffy  thing  in  neckwear  for  Josephine,  such  as 


on . 


They 
worn 


those  you  have 
are  not   in  the  least 
out,"  .said  his  mother. 

"  .Mamma,  they're  so  thin 
that  I'm  freezing  all  the  lime 
I'm  in  the  school.  Vou 
ought  to  have  heard  me 
coughing  yesterday." 

"  Vou  have  the  old  blue 
suit.  I'm  sure  that's  thick 
enough." 

*'  The  blue  suit !  \'es,  and 
it  hurts  me ;  it's  so  tight 
that  I  can  hardly  walk 
in  it.  I  can't  sit  doun 
in  it  at  all.  It  makes 
ridges  all  round  my 
legs." 

Mrs.  Atwood 
looked  at  her  son 
with  rare  exaspera- 
tion. It  was  well 
known  that  when 
Sam  took  a  dislike 
to  his  clothes  for 
any  reason  they 
always  hurt  him. 
His    coats,  his 

trousers,  his  caps,  his  shoes,  even  his 
neckties  developed  hitherto  unsuspected 
attributes  of  torture.  And  there  was  always 
a  haunting  feeling  with  the  outraged  dispenser 
of  these  articles  that  it  might  be  true.  A 


Ve  haven't  ■  penny.    .  . 
Could  ynu  let  mc  have  two 
pounds,  dear?" 


she  saw  other  girls  displaying.  After  all,  what 
was  her  own  dress  in  comparison  with  the 
darling  children's  happiness  ?  She  would 
get  some  cheap  stuff  and  make  it  up  herself. 
No  one  would  know  the  difference. 
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*'  How  about  your  costume,  Gladys?"  asked 
her  husband  one  evening,  as  they  sat  around 
the  fire.    "  Is  it  almost  finished  ?  " 

"Not — exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Atwood. 

"'I'lie  C  lub  goes  to  Scarborough  on  the 
fift.-mth  of  the  month,  it  was  decided  to  day. 
Nearly  all  the  men  are  going  to  take  their 
wivej  will)  them.  Tin  lookin^j  forward  to 
showing  off  mine." 

"  My  mamma  will  look  prettier  than  any 
of  tliem,"  said  luldy  bcllii^i  rmtly. 

"  And  lots  younger,"  added  Sam. 

*'Have  you  ordered  the  costume  yet?" 
a>ked  the-  vrjice  of  Josephine.  Oh,  how  her 
mother  dreaded  it  1 

**No,  I  haven't— yet,"  she  felt  l^rself 
forced  into  saying. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  money  l<^ft 
for  it,"  pursued  the  pitiless  one.  "She 
spends  it  for  other  things,  papa.  She  pays 
bills  and  doesn't  tell  because  she  hates  to 
Inither  you.  And  she  buys  things  for  u.s. 
And  she  paid  a  subscription  to  the  Orphans' 
Homt  \i  -.tcrday,  and  she  got  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  Josephine,"  said  her  father 
severely.  "  1  found  that  receipted  bill  of 
Patrick's  the  other  day,  Gladys.  I  should 
hive  paid  you  back  at  once.  How  much 
njoney  have  you  left  ?  " 

"  Oil,  Edward,  I'm  so  foolish,  I  

'*  Have  you  five  guineas  ?  " 

"  I — 1  don't  think  so." 

"  Have  you  four  ?  " 

"I  haven't  more  than  that."  She  had, 
as  she  well  knew,  the  sum  of  one  pound 
nineteen  and  sixpence  in  the  purse  m  her 
dressing  table  drawer. 

"  Will  this  help  you  out  ?  "  His  tone  had 
the  business-like  quality  in  it  as  natural  as 
breathing  to  a  man  when  he  speaks  of  money 
matters,  and  which  a  woman  feels  almost  as 
a  personal  condemiution,  in  its  chill  removal 
front  sentimcnf. 

"  Oh,  Edward,  plcaac  don't :    It  makes 

me  feel  so  "  She  tried  not  to  be  tcx> 

abject.  "  Hut  nearly  all  of  it  has  gone  for 
ntcrssary  thini^s.  truly."' 

"  I  hat's  a!i  r<i,'///.  '  He  added  wilh  a 
touch  of  severity,  "  Don't  let  there  be  any 
mistake  alinut  ii  tiii^  linie,  Gladys";  and  she 
murmured  contentedly  : 

"No.    No,  indeed." 

With  her  allowance  money,  too,  how  could 

there  be  ? 

Mrs.  Atwood  now  set  herself  seriously  to 
the  work  of  getting  apparelled.  She  read 
advertisements,  and  she  went  to  town  two 


days  in  succession,  bringing  home  samples 
of  cloth  for  family  approval ;  she  sought  the 
advice  of  her  youni^  si^tcr-in-law,  Mrs.  Cal- 
lender,  and  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Nicholas, 
with  the  result  that  she  tinally  sat  down  one 
morning  immediately  after  breakfiist,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  firm  t»rdering  a  jacket 
and  skirt  made  tike  one  in  a  catalogue  issued 
by  them,  and  setting  down  her  measurements 
according  to  its  directions.  Just  before  she 
finishrd  a  maid  brought  up  word  that  Mrs. 
Marlindaie  was  below. 

"  Mrs.  Martindale — at  this  time  in  the 
morning  ! " 

Mrs.  Martindale  wa:>  her  cousin,  and  lived 
Upon  the  other  side  of  the  road,  some  distance 
away.  Mrs.  Atwood  hurried  down  with  a 
premonition  of  evil,  to  find  her  visitor,  a 
pretty  woman,  elegantly,  but  hastily  gowned, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  as  if  ready 
for  instant  ilighL  There  was  a  wild  expression 
in  her  eyes. 

She  began  at  onco,  taking  no  notice  of 
Mrs.  Atwood's  greetn^^. 

"  I  suppo<je  you  think  I'm  crazy  to  come 
worrying  you  in  this  way.  1  didn't  sleep  a 
wink  last  night.  I  didn't  know  what  to  da 
We're  in  such  a  state  !  " 

"  Is  it  the  bu.siness  ?  " 

"Oh,  it's  the  estaie  and  tlie  business  and 
everything.  Mr.  Bellen's  death  has  just 
brought  the  wliole  thing  to  a  standstill.  All 
the  money  is  tied  up  in  some  dreadlul  way — 
don't  ask  mt.  Of  course,  it  will  be  all  right 
in  three  or  four  weeks,  Dick  says,  and  we 
Ivive  credit  everywhere.  It's  just  to  tide 
over  this  time.  But  we  haven't  a  penny  of 
ready  money  ;  not  a  petmy.  It  would  be 
ridicuk)us  if  it  weren't  horrible.  Dick  gave 
me  all  he  could  scrape  together  last  week, 
and  told  me  to  try  to  make  it  last,  but  it's 
all  gone — ^/couldn't  help  it.  And  the  washer* 
woman  comes  to-day.  Could  you  let  me 
have  two  pounds,  dear  ?  I  couldn't  b<ar 
to  let  Dick  know." 

"Why,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Atwood  with 
loving  alacrity.  "  Don't  say  another  word." 
If  she  felt  a  pang  she  scorned  it. 

"You  don't  know  hotv  many  calls  there 
are  on  ftne."  murmured  Mrs.  Martindale, 
sinking  back  in  the  cliair  with  a  sigh  of 
intense  relief. 

Mrs.  Atwood  thought  she  did,  but  she 
onlv  said,  "  Vou  poor  thine,"  and  rtished 
upstairs  to  gel  two  of  her  bright  sovereigns. 
She  could  not  use  the  house  money  for  this. 
She  passed  Josephine  in  the  hall  on  her  way 
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to  school,  and  held  the  coins  behind  her, 
but  she  fch  the  girl's  eyes  had  spied  them. 

"  I'm  so  glad  I  had  it  !  Are  you  sure  this 
will  he  enough  ?  "  she  asked  as  the  other 
kissed  her  fervently.  What  were  clothes 
for  herself  in  comparison  with  poor  Bertha's 
need  ?  She  would  look  over  the  catalogue 
again  to-morrow,  when  she  had  time,  and  order 
a  cheaper  costume,  or  buy  one  ready-made. 

After  all,  she 
did  neither.  Her 
money  —  but  why 
chronicle  further 
the  diminu- 
tion of  her 
forces?  De- 
lay made  it 
as  inevit- 
able as  the 


unusually  jolly  anticipations  of  "  this  time 
next  week."  She  had  hoped  that  she  might 
have  some  excuse  to  remain  at  home,  much 
as  she  had  longed  for  this  jaunt  alone  with 
her  husland,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no 
loophole  of  escape. 

She  tried  to  freshen  up  her  heaviest  skirt, 
and  took  the  jacket  she  was  wearing  and 
made  a  thin  lining  to  it,  planning  to  disguise 
it  further  with  a  ruffle  at  the  neck.  She  felt 
horribly  guilty  when  Josephine  came  in  and 
caught  her  at  it.  The  tall  girl  looked  at 
her  mother  with  an  inscrutable  expression, 
but  she  merely  said  : 

"  I    suppose   that's    to  save  your  new 


"  We  all  knew  about  it. "   .  . 
."Ve  promised  not  to  tell." 

thaw  after  snow.  Her  entire  downfall  was 
completed  the  day  she  had  unexpected 
and  honourable  comjxiny  to  dinner,  and  sent 
Sam  out  to  the  nearest  shops  instead  of  those 
at  which  she  usually  dealt,  to  purchase 
fruit    and   sweets   for  their  consumption. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  Scar- 
borough trip  she  did  not  dare  to  meet  her 
Edward's  eye,  and  replied  but  feebly  to  his 


costume,"  and  went  off  again.  The  motlier 
felt  relieved,  yet  a  little  hurt,  too,  in  some 
mysterious  way. 

Many  a  time  she  tried  to  screw  her  courage 
up  to  confessing  that  she  had  no  suitable 
summer  dress,  that,  after  all  the  money  and 
all  her  promises,  she  had  nothing  to  show  in 
exchange.  The  fatal  moment  had  to  come, 
but  she  put  it  off. 
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"  Well,  Gladys,  has  your  costume  come 
home  yet  ?  " 

It  was  three  nights  before  the  fiUeful  day 

for  the  Scarborougli  trip. 

Mr.  Atwood,  although  his  hair  and 
moustache  were  griz/Icd,  and  his  face  prema- 
ttirrly  lined,  had  a  i  urious  faculty  of  suddenly 
looking  like  a  boy  under  some  pleasurable 
emotion — anticipation  of  his  holiday  made 
him  young  for  the  moment  His  wife 
thought  him  l>c'autirul. 

*•  Did  you  say  it  had  not  come  home  yet? 
You  must  be  sure  to  have  it  in  time  Take 

all  yonr  party  clothes  alonc^,  too." 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  going  to,"  said  Mrs.  Atwood. 
She  was  on  sure  ground  here.  l*be  gown 
she  had  made  for  a  wedding  some  time 

was  crving  to  he  worn  again. 

"  What  colour  did  you  decide  on  ?  " 

"  I — I  decided  on — brown,"  said  Mrs.  At- 
wood, witli  fixed  eyes.   Her  respite  was  gone. 

*'Brown  —  yes,  I  always  liked  you  in 
brown.  Have  you  heard  your  mother  talk 
much  about  her  new  clothes,  Josephine?" 

"No,"  said  Josephine,  "I  havcn'L." 

"  Didn't  you  wear  brown  when  we  went 
on  our  wedding  trip  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  remember  that.  I  know  you  had  red 
berrifs  in  your  hat,  for  I  ktiocked  some  of 
thetn  out.  But  come,  wliat  nwkes  you  look 
so  unhappy,  Gladys  ?  Aren't  you  glad  to  go 
off  with  me — in  a  new  costume  ?  " 

"  Edward  ! "  said  Mrs.  Atwood.  She  rose 
and  stood  in  front  of  him,  her  dark  eyes 
unnaturally  large,  the  colour  coming  and 
poing  in  her  rounded  olive  cheek.  Her  red 
lips  trembled.  "Edward,  I  have  something 
to  tell  you." 

"  There's  the  door  bell,"  said  her  husband 
with  an  arresting  hand,  as  he  listened  for 
the  outer  sounds. 

"  A  parcel,  father.  A  shilling  to  pay  ! " 
cried  Sam,  as  he  ran  into  the  room. 

"  Have  you  the  change,  Gladys?  It's  some 
clothes  I  ordered  myself  for  the  Scarborough 
trip  ;  I  wanted  to  do  you  credit.  Oh,  don't 
go.upstairs  for  it." 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Mrs.  .Atwood. 
Change  :  She  had  nothing  but  change. 
Clothes!  How  easy  it  was  for  him  to  get 
them.  Do  her  credit  in  his  glossy  newness, 
while  she  was  in  that  old  black  skirt,  grown 
skimp  and  ask< w  uit'i  wear,  and  that  tight, 
impossible  jacket.  She  charged  up  nnd 
downstairs  in  the  vehemence  of  her  emotion, 
filled  with  anger  at  her  folly,  and  paid  the 
man  herself  before  re-entering  the  room. 


Her  husband  was  untying  the  cords  of 
the  long  pasteboard  box  with  slow  and 

patient  fingers.  He  was  a  man  who  never 
cut  a  string  in  his  life.  The  children  were 
standing  by  in  what  seemed  unneces.sary 
excitement,  their  faces  all  turned  to  her  as 
she  came  towards  them.  Edward  had  lifted 
the  cover  of  the  box. 

What  colour  are  your  clothes,  Edward  ?  " 
asked  his  wife.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  ever  bought  anything  without  consulting 
her. 

"What  colour?    Oh — brown,"  said  Mr. 

Atwciod.  He  swoope<I  her  into  a  front  place 
m  the  circle  with  his  long  arm.  "Her^ 
look  at  this,  Gladys,  and  teU  me  what  you 

think  of  it." 

"  Edward  ! " 

"  Lined  throughout  with  taffeta,  gores  on 
every  frill,  why — bring  your  mother  a  chair, 

Josephine." 

Before  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Atwood  lay  the 
rich  folds  of  a  cloth  skirt,  surmounted  by  a 
jacket  trimmed  with  fur. 

She  lay  back  in  the  armchair  with  the 
family  clustered  around  her,  their  tongues 
loosened. 

"We  all  knew  about  it."  "We  promised 
not  to  tell."  "We  wanted  to  see  yon  (i«t  it." 
"  There  won't  be  anybody  as  pretty  as  you, 
mamma.**  *'You  left  out  that  letter  of 
measurements,  and  papa  and  I  took  it  to 
Aunt  Cynthia" — this  from  Josephine — "and 
she  helped  us.  She  says  you*re  disgracefully 
unsetftsh."  The  girl  emphasised  her  remark 
with  a  "Judden  and  stranglin-j;  hug.  "There 
isn  I  anybody  in  the  world  as  good  as  you 
are.  I  was  watching  you  all  last  week.  I 
knew  you  woiiUln't  buy  a  thing.  But  it  was 
j)apa  who  thought  of  doing  it  when  I  told 
liim.  I'eel  the  stuff.  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  So 
thick  and  soft.  He  and  Aunt  Cynthia  said 
you  should  have  the  best  Don't  you  like 
it,  mamma  i  " 

'*  It's  perfectly  beautiful, "  said  the 
mother,  her  hands  clasped  in  those  of  her 
darling's,  but  her  eyes  sought  her  husband's 
face. 

He  alone  said  iM>thing,  but  stood  regarding 

her  with  twinkling  eyes  through  a  =:uspirion 
uf  moisture.  What  did  she  see  in  them? 
The  love  and  kindne»  that  clothed  her  not 
only  with  silk  and  wool,  but  with  honour ; 
that  made  of  this  new  raiment  a  \rsnire 
wherein  she  entered  that  special  and  exquisite 
heaven  of  the  woman  whose  huslwid  and 
children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 
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AN  INSTRUCTIVE  ARTICLE  SHOWING  HOVf  THE  LEFT  HAND  AND  FOOT  MAY  BE  DEVELOPED  AND 
HENDERED  AS  SKILFUL  AS  THE  RIGHT  LIMBS  OF  THE  BODY. 


Bjr  EUSTACE  MILES. 

■t  Racquels  awl  at  Tentria. 


\T  first  I  had  thought 
of  calling  this  article 

"The  Training  of  the 
T^ft  Side,"  and  1  shall 
{generally  speak  ot  the 
other  side  as  the  left 
bide  in  the  rest  of  this 
article.  But,  some 
people  (iibout  two  per 
left-hatuU'd  hv  nature, 


criit^  I  ;i{>jH-ar  to  1 

and  buch  people  will  have  to  develop  their 
right  side  nuher  than  their  left  Moreover, 
the  It  ft  leg  of  most  right-handed  people 
is  alnady  in  some  resfxrts  more  skilful 
tlutn  the  right — for  example,  in  starting  to 
ran  <ir  jump. 

'I'his  article  is  a  plea  for  a  nearer  approach 
to  a  balance  of  skill,  a  plea  for  a  reasonable 
cuhure  or  die  other  side,  and  for  a  not  less, 
but  more  reasonable,  culture  of  the  side 
which  already  excels.  It  is  a  plea  by  one 
who  wi.shes  he  had  himself  had  such  a 
culture,  thai  he  had  known  of  its  importance 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Such  a  man 
has  as  much  right  to  speak  and  to  urge 
what  should  be  done  as  the  matt  who 
can  already  use  both  sides  fairly  well, 
somewhat  as  on  temperance  platforms  we 
should  demand  to  hear  not  merely  the 
preacher  who  never  has  been  and  never  is  a 
slave  to  the  liquor  habit,  but  also  the  man 
who  has  been,  but  is  so  no  lontjer.  and 
the  horrible  example  who  has  been  and  still 
is.  This  is  not  a  plea  for  equal  skill  with 
the  two  sides,  but  for  niorr  nearly  v<\\ni\ 
skill ;  still  less  is  it  a  plea  that  we  shf>uld 
use  the  left  side  habitually  where  we  now  use 
the  right.  It  is  that  we  shcnild  be  able  tO 
use  it  moderately  well  when  it  is  necessary 
or  desirable  to  do  so. 

Nor  does  it  treat  of  the  left  hand  only, 
but  of  the  left  side  in  gcnrral.  Too  much 
is  made  of  the  hand,  too  little  of  the  side.  1 
We  hear  a  great  deal  alxjut  manual  training  ; 
indeed,  this  .sometimes  has  been  confused 
with  "Physical  Culuire."  We  hear  too  little 

( 


about  the  training  of  the  trunk.  The  left 
hand  has  been  put  in  the  foreground,  because 

man  does  so  much  with  his  hand,  or  seems 
to  do  so  much.  Man  is  a  handy  animal,  as 
distinct  from  every  other  animal  that  one 
knows  of,  but  he  is  not  nearly  so  liandy  an 

animal  as  he  might  be. 

In  proof  of  this,  let  anyone  try  to  use  his 
left  hand  instead  of  his  right  when  he  brushes 
his  liair.  sponges  himself  in  a  bath,  dries  his 
face,  reaches  something  down  from  a  shelf, 
peels  an  apple,  writes  a  letter,  draws  a  face^ 
fences,  throws  a  stone,  bowls  a  cricket  ball, " 
or  hits  a  lawn  tennis  ball. 

It  is  true  that  the  excessive  use  of  the 
right  hand  is  not  found  everywhere  in  life 
As  instances  of  employments  in  which  the 
two  hands  are  exercised  more  or  less  equally, 
one  thinks  of  sewing,  a  large  number  of 
trades,  piano-playing,  fives,  boxing,  gymnastics, 
rowing,  and  swimming  with  the  breast-stroke. 
But  these  two  latter  exerci.ses  have  rhythmical 
and  expected  movements  with  the  two  sides 
together,  as  in  freehand  drawing,  in  contrast 
to  that  sudden  demand  for  a  new  movement 
cither  with  one  side  or  with  the  other  which 
a  game  like  fives  demands.  I  wish  to  urge  the 
use  of  the  left  side  as  an  independtMit  w(»rl<er. 

Is  the  left  side  naturally  weaker  than  the 
right?  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  who  has  the  largest 
health  resorts  or  sanitaria  in  the  world,  has 
proved  fairly  conclusively  that  the  left  side  is 
not  much  weaker  than  the  right  so  far  as 
actual  weight-lifting  power  is  concerned.  He 
has  invented  a  sperial  machine,  which  roisters 
the  power  of  different  muscles  of  the  body 
in  man  and  in  woman.  His  table  shows 
that  if  we  represent  the  stre$lgth  of  the 
mus<les  of  the  right  side  by  loo,  we  shall 
represent  those  of  the  left  side  by  96,  97,  98, 
99  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  In  a  few 
ca.scs,  as  with  the  thigh  fli  xors  of  the  left 
eg,  the  left  is  stronger  than  the  right.  So 
it  i.s  not  want  of  strength  that  we  have  to 
deal  with,  but  want  of  skill  and  control,  that 
is  to  say,  want  of  proper  fnactice. 
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I.— Brine  (he  left  hand  and  shoulder  far 
hack  and  down  - 


SomcMme  will  ask,  "  Why  should  we  practise  with 
the  kit  side  if  the  right  side  can  do  the  work  equally 
well  or  better?"  In  not  a  few  languages  left-handed 
means  clumsy,  whereas  riglu-handed  means  skilful. 
Compare  also  the  sense  of  sinister.  Dexterity  was 
originally  right-handedness.  It  seems  that  in  ahout 
two  per  cent,  of  people  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
Mood-supply.  The  hlood  circulates  under  higlier 
[>ressure  from  the  heart  in  the  ca.se  of  right-handed 
people,  and  the  blood-stream  tl..it  goes  to  the  right 
;irni  is  greater  in  force  than  the  stream  which  goes 
to  the  left.  In  technical  language,  the  right  sulK:lavian 
connnences  behind  the  left,  and  further  from  the  heart 
than  the  left,  in  people  who  are  left-handed.  Tliis 
gives  the  left  arm  a  greater  sup[)ly  of  blood.  Post- 
morlem  examinations  have  shown  this  difference  in 
the  blood-vessels  of  those  who  are  left-handed  during 
hfe.  How  far  this  applies  to  the  wiiole  human  race 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 

It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  right  and  the  left 
were  intendi'd  for  somewhat  difTereni  functions. 

•Man  alone  among  animals  has  carried  out  the 
p-iiiciple  of  division  of  labour  towards  its  full  extent. 
I'irst  of  all  he  uses  the  foot  for  moving,  the  hand  as 
the  tciol  of  tools.  In  this  he  excels  the  ape,  whose 
hand.i  are  long  and  narrow,  with  short  thumbs,  and 
with  thin,  withered  or  wrinkled  balls,  organs  meant 
primarily  for  seizing  and  climbing,  that  is  for  purjKjses 
of  motion.  Man  can  use  his  hands  in  this  way,  as  when 
he  climbs  or  swings,  or  crawls  or  swims  ;  but  the  chief  uses 
of  his  hands  are  noble.  Between  his  two  hands  again  he 
has  sub-divided  much  of  his  labour;  it  is  the  right  hand 
that  does  most  of  the  crafty  and  delicate  work,  while  the 
left  hand  fetches,  carries,  or  holds.  This  is  the  case  in  general 
with  writing,  drawing,  painting  and  piano-playing.  The 
left  is  still  for  the  most  part  the  servant  of  the  right,  and 
the  eye  has  accustomed  itself  to  this  preference  for  the 
right  hand.  Our  instruments,  from  the  «  ricket  bat  to  the 
carpenter's  tools,  are  for  the  mo.it  part  designed  for  right- 
handed  |)eople. 

Hence  it  would  be  <niile  a  mistake  if  we  learnt  to  do  all 
things  efjually  well  wilh  the  left  hand,  Just  as  it  would  be 
a  mistake  for  a  woman  to  learn  to  do  everything  as  well  as 
a  man  has  learnt  to  do  il. 

On  the  other  hatul,  we  want  women  to  come  nearer  to 
the  Spartan  ideal  of  w<uiianho(Hl  ;  we  do  not  want  them  to 
be  men,  but  we  want  them  to  have  those  parts  of  a  man's 
education  which  will  help  them  to  health,  happiness,  and 
usefulness.  Tl>e  (|ue>.ti<J!»  is,  can  the  left  hand  be  trained 
in  this  way?  Has  it  the  latent  skill,  as  it  certainly  has  the 
latent  strength  ? 

Meissonier  urj^eil  the  education  of  the  left  hand  as  well 
as  of  the  right  ;  and  Trofessor  Iviberty  Tadd,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  carried  out  this  principle  in  manual  training,  in  drawing, 
in  modelling  with  wax  or  i  lay,  in  carxing  and  iti  carpentering. 
He  has  taught  his  pupils  to  use  both  hands  with  e<iual  ... 

,  .,,  Ill  •  r       1  •  •         1  —11.— then  throw  the  left  hand  and 

skill ;  and  he  has  given  reasons  for  this  trammg  m  a  large  »houidcr  far  up 
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book  called  Ne7v 
Mfthods  in  Education. 
Many  people  can  write 
with  their  left  hands. 
Lately  I  have  heen 
practising  bowling, 
throwing,  and  hitting 
with  the  left  hand,  and 
I  find  myself  improv- 
ing slowly  hut  surely. 
I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  left  can  be  trained 
to  almost  ecjual  skill 
with  the  right. 

I5ut  what  would  be 
the  advantage  ? 

First  of  all  there 
would  be  the  effects 
on  the  straightncss  ot 
the  spine.  Most  of  us 
stand  unconsciously  on 
one  foot  rather  than 
on  the  other  ;  we  turn 

our  heads  more  easily  one  way  than  the 
other ;  one  lung  is  stronger  than  the  other ; 
one  nostril  wider  than  the  other.  The 
culture  of  the  other  side  would  help  us  to 
remedy  this.  Besides,  corresponding  to  the 
left  arm,  for  example,  the  right  side  of 
the  brain  should  be  developed.  This  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  though  we  cannot 


.  Itl.-Sjnd  ihc  left  hand  nnd  shoulder  far  down  and  foru'ards.  Let  ihe  left  leg  feel 
its  full  exienslon.  Reverse  this  exerclie  wiih  the  iwo  previous  ones.  In  the  case  of 
a  woman  practising,  the  movements  should  be  made  slowly  and  gently. 

culture  would  be  upon  the  brain  and  its 
various  complex  faculties. 

As  to  increased  gracefulness  of  movement 
and  even  of  pose  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
The  aesthetic  advantages  are  indisputable. 

Nor  can  anyone  deny  that  the  person  who 
can  use  the  left  side  comfortably  and  neatly 
in  a  variety  of  ways  has  a  greater  power  of 
jret  say  precisely  what  the  effect  of  left  side    self-expression,  and  is  more  inclined  to  be 

alert  and  to  have  a  good  "  eye."  A 
good  "  eye  "  means,  I  suppose,  a  fine 
connection  between  the  eye  as  a 
means  of  observation  and  the  muscles 
and  muscle-combinations  which  it 
reaches  through  nerves  and  the  brain. 
He  who  has  a  good  "eye"  observes 
and  decides  and  co-ordinates  both 
accurately  and  quickly. 

Besid^'s  this,  it  would  be  well  that 
the  left  should  sometimes  relieve  the 
right,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety  ; 
and  our  present  number  of  games 
might  be  considered  as  nearly  doubletl 
if  we  sometimes  played  them  with  the 
left  hand  instead  of  the  right.  I^nvn 
tennis  played  left-handed  is  to  me  a 
new  game,  requiring  quite  different 
movements  of  the  body  ;  it  reveals  to 
myself  my  own  incompetence.  But 
of  handicaps  we  shall  speak  directly. 
It  is  rather  that  we  should  be  nearer 
to  all-round  men  and  women  that  I 
would  urge  the  study  of  left  sided 
development. 


IV. — Stretch  down  the  left  hand  and  shoulder. 

leg  feel  its  full  extension. 


Let  the  right 
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V. — BrinK  b«ck  the  right  shoulder  as  far  as 
possible,  but  without  strain.  Keep  the  left  hand 
near  the  left  ear,  as  In  the  American  b«se-b«ll 
style  of  throwing. 


How  can  it  be  done  ?  The  method  niust  be 
practical  as  far  as  possible.  It  must  not  be  like 
Dr.  KeIIoj.'g's,  a  method  of  gymnastic  exercises  in 
stretching,  in  lifting  weights,  and  so  on.  It  must 
be  interesting  also  :  that  is  all  important.  At  first, 
jx^rhaps,  the  two  sides  may  be  moved  together, 
the  right  side  instructing  the  left,  somewhat  as  a 
teacher  of  gymnastics  might  set  the  pattern  to  his 
pupil  by  going  through  the  e.xercise  with  him. 
If  this  be  so,  if  the  two  sides  are  to  be  used 
together  to  start  with,  it  must  not  be  so  always. 
The  aim  must  be  a  free  and  independent  activity 
ol  the  left  side  without  the  right.  l*"or  my  own  part 
I  should  prefer  the  Macdonald  Smith  system, 
which  stands  by  itself  in  developing  the  two  sides 
independently,  not  in  a  swinging  and  somewhat 
monotonous  rhythm,  as  other  systems  do.  By  his 
brisk  and  full  movements  he  gives  the  nerves  a 
tonic,  and  purifies  the  blood  by  enjptying  the 
blood-vessels,  and  so  removing  stiffness.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  system  of  fast,  full  movements  one 
might  practise  my  own  system  of  fast  and  shorter 
movements. 

In  addition  to  the  fast  and  full  movements  and 
the  fast  and  shorter  movements,  extensions  should 
be  made  and  held  in  various  directions.  The 
illu.strations  will  show  one  of  the  bcist,  which  was 
invented  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Benson,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  of  English  skaters.  We  see  in  this  the  full 
extension  of  two  of  the  limbs.  It  would  be  easy  to  change  the  exercise  slightly,  so  that 
it  might  also  stretch  the  other  two  limbs,  but  in  any  case  we  have  here  practice  not  only  in 
stretching  but  also  in  poising 
the  body.  Anyone  who  tries 
this  movement  will  realise  how 
many  of  the  large  and  small 
muscles  of  the  body  it  brings 
into  play. 

The  practice  for  the  left  side 
must  for  the  most  part  be 
done  in  private.  Few  wfuild 
care  to  go  through  this  exercise 
in  the  street!  It  will  be 
noticed  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
I  take  tile  two  side-i  indepen- 
dently. The  ordinary  way  is 
that  the  two  arms  should  be 
swung  down  till  the  fingers 
touch  tlie  tips  of  tliL.-  two  feet, 
the  knees  being  kept  stiff. 
Now  this  is  good  enough  as  a 
general  exercise,  but  I  prefer, 
in  ordi^r  that  both  legs  may 
be  exercised,  that  first  of  all 
the  right  arm,  stretched  and 
stiff,  should  be  swung  down  till 

the  tips  of  the  right  fingers  touch  ,  ^^'-J  SJ'ooi  forward  the  firs,  and  middle  flnRcrs  of  the  left  hand  and  the 
,  <•   1       •  t     r         I  shoulder  to  their  full  8irct.;h.    If  a  woman  is  practlsinK,  this  exercise 

the  toes  ol  the  right  l(X)t,  tlvn       should  be  reversed  Rcntly  and  slowlv  with  IV.  and  V. 
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VII.— Pus  from  this  position  (o 


that  it  .should 
be  brought  up 
again,  t  li  e 
right  shoulder 
being  drawn 
batk.  Then 
the  right  arm 
should  be 
swung  down 
till  the  tips 
<  r  the  right 
fingers  touch 
the  toes  ot  tlie 
K  f t  foot,  the 
1  -  ft  foot  being 
lor  this  pur- 
pose about  1 8 
inches  from 
the  right. 
Again  the 
right  arm  is 
drawn  \\\\  and 
the  right 
s  li  o  u  I  d  e  r 
hack.  The 
breath  is  let 
out  as  the  arm  goes  down,  and  drawn  in  as 
tlie  arm  comes  up.  The  pace  can  be  varied 
just  a-s  one  can  vary  the  time  of  the  breathing 
in  and  the  breathing  out.  Then  one  does  a 
iimilar  exercise  with  the  left  side. 

The  practice  of  muscular  relaxation  is 
another  that  must  be  confined  to  a  place  of 
seclusion.  Everyone,  whether  he  be  playing 
games,  or  writing  letters,  or  reading  a  bo<jk, 
or,  in  fact,  doing  anything  in  which  he  needs 
to  use  only  one  side  of  the  hi>dy  />tirfXiYilence, 
should  be  able  to  economise  his  energy,  so 
as  not  to  use  the  muscles  of  the  other  side. 
'I'hat  other  side  should  be  not  exactly  dead, 
but  at  any  rate  free  from  strain  and  tension, 
l<M*se  and  comfortable.  Yet  nine  people 
out  of  ten  who  play  a  right-handed  game 
keenly,  are  found  to  be  using  their  left  side 
almost  as  energetically  as  their  right.  Two 
or  three  methods  of  relaxing  the  muscles  of 
the  left  side  are  shown  in  the  illustrations 
accompanying  this  article. 

l-'or  the  first,  stand  on  a  footstool  with  the 
left  leg,  and  let  the  right  leg  swing  freely. 
Do  the  same,  changing  the  legs.  As  an 
arm-exercise,  let  the  left  arm  hang  quite 
lo<jsely  so  that  you  can  shake  the  fingers  as 
if  they  were  weights  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
string.  While  you  are  shaking  the  fingers, 
g.ip  your  right  hand,  and  do  a  Sandow  or 
oiher  exercise  with  it.    Now  do  this  same 


-VIII.  — (he  above  with  a  body  KwinK, 
then  tMck  sKsin  to  position  VII. 


exercise  kee|)- 
ing  the  kit 
still.  He 
sure  that 
there  is  no 
tension  in  it. 

Children 
s  h  o  u  1  il  be 
taught  to  use 
each  side  inde- 
pendently of 
t  h  e  other, 
while  those 
children  who 
are  naturally 
left  -  handed 
should  be  al- 
lowed to  USJ 
their  left 
hands  where 
others  u.se  the 
right.  It  is 
characteristic 
of  our  1-lnglish 
education  to 
treat  jjeople 
en  vuisse,  and  make  them  all  conform  to 
a  single  pattern.  But  the  tendency  is 
in  vogue  for  the  number  of  children  treated 
together  to  become  smaller.  In  an  English 
public  school  we  have  classes  of  thirty, 
"i'hose  who  have  studied  education  as  a 
science  are  inclined  to  limit  the  number 
to  fifteen.  Of  course  this  necessitates  more 
work  for  the  teachers,  but  it  is  not  wasted 
work.  In  the  same  way  we  may  live  to  sec 
more  attention  given  to  the  3  per  cent,  or 
so  who  are  left-handed  by  nature.  If  boys 
are  allowed  to  bowl  left-handed  and  to  piny 
racquets  left-handed,  one  sees  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  write  left- 
handed.  To  sum  up,  then,  children  should 
be  taught  to  use  both  sides  fairly  well,  but  to 
develop,  especially  in  the  most  common  or 
most  important  acts  of  life,  that  side  which 
naturally  they  use  best,  whether  it  be  the 
right  or  the  left 

As  the  most  interesting  means  towards 
left  side  culture  I  should  advise  the  use  of 
handicaps  in  games  and  athletics  ;  if  only  for 
social  reasons  this  would  be  advisable.  It  is 
hard  for  an  adept  at  a  game  to  compete  N\ith  a 
duffer  without  spoiling  his  own  play.  Hence 
adepts  rarely  play  with  dulTers.  This  is  a  mis- 
take, for  the  duffers  include  of  necessity  many 
women  and  most  children.  And  games 
between  the  two  sexes  and  between  people 
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of  difTcreni  ages  are  about  as  important  as 
games  between  people  of  different  classes, 
such  as  our  great  national  game  of  cricket. 
If  the  adept  aj;rccd  to  play  left-handed,  he 
would  scare c'ly  be  a  match  for  a  woman  or 
even  a  child.  I  recommend  this  liint  also 
to  parents  who  wish  to  get  their  children's 
sympathy  by  teacliing  them  games. 

Next  I  should  advise  people  to  practise  at 
odd  moments  the  use  of  the  left  side  in  some 
of  the  daily  occupations  mentioned  before, 
for  example,  in  brushing  the  hair.  It  is  the 
brushing  of  the  hair  that  contributes  largely 
to  its  growth.  Let  the  person  hold  the 
brush,  not  by  its  handle,  but  by  the  wooden 
part  behind  the  bristles,  and  let  him  then 
both  brush,  and,  as  it  were,  scrub  his  head 
softly  with  it,  using  his  left  hand  rather  than 
his  right.  This  will  e.xercise  the  left  shoulder 
as  well  as  the  left  arm.  Each  can  devise  for 
himself  a  number  ot  similar  practices,  which 
will  take  up  no  time,  and  will  be  interesting 
as  showing  what  an  extremely  clumsy  weapon 
our  left  side  is.  A  year  or  two  will  show  what 
a  neat  and  useful  weapon  it  may  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  to  go  Ixick  to  our  comparison 
of  the  right  and  the  left  side  with  man  and 
woman,  we  want  the  two  to  be  independent 
agents,  but  with  difTerent  sets  of  duties. 
Each,  however,  sh(Xild  have  the  best  and 
most  appropriate  part  of  the  other's  educa- 
tion. iMan  would  gain  by  being  able  to 
do  many  of  the  things  that  woman  does, 
such  as  cooking,  sewing,  keeping  house,  not 

with  con- 
summate 
skill,  but 
with  some 
skill.  The 
right  hand 
would  gain 
by  being 
able  to  do 
w  hat  the 
left  hand 
does  — 
Professor 
Liberty 
Tadd  has 
proved 
this.  But 
still  more 
would  the 
left  hand 
gain  by 
being  able 


IX.— Clench  the  left  hand  thus,  then 
open  it  brlckly— 


to  do  fairly  well  what  the  right  hand  does  (juite 
well.  Tlie  right  and  the  left  sides  are  not  to 
be  made  e(}ual,  nor  yet  have  they  the  same 
office  and  range  of  duties.  The  differentiation, 
the  division  of  labour,  may  be  carried  ri^ht 
up  to  its  e.xtreme  jxiint ;  but  as  in  trades 
and  occupations,  so  here  in  the  trades  and 
occupations  of  the  human  body,  there  must 
not  be  that  exaggeration  which  prevails  at 
present.  By  all  means  let  one  man  spend  a 
large  amount  of  his  time  in  making  some 
minute  section  of  a  watch,  if  he  makes  that 
minute  section  better  than  anyone  else  can, 
or  better  than  he  could  make  anything  else. 
This  is  reasonable  :  this  is  scientific  progress. 
But  when  he  is  not  making  that  minute 
section  of  a  watch,  let  him  take  especial  pains 
that  his  occupations  be  broader  than  ever. 
Or,  to  give  another  illustration,  let  a  man  be 
what  is  called  a  pure  mathematician,  if  he 
cares  to  be  one,  and  if  that  is  his  special 
fortt.  But  when  he  is  not  studying  pure 
mathematics — perhaps  the  most  inhuman  of 
sciences  as  it  is  generally  taught  and  learnt 
at  present — let  him  by  every  means  in  his 
power  broaden  out  his  mind,  let  him  play 
games  with  children,  read  fairy  tales,  do 
anything  to  make  him  humorous,  interested 
in  ordinary  matters — in  a  word,  to  make  him 
a  man  and  not  a  mathematical  machine. 
So  with  our  two  sides.  I  should  be  the  last 
to  stop  anyone  from  developing  any  skill  he 
has  with  his  right  hand  up  to  the  highest 
point.  But  when  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 

be  de  vclop-   

i  n  g  that 
skill,  let  him 
pay  extra 
attention  to 
the  left  side, 
so  that  this 
also  may  be 
able  to  do 
things  bet- 
ter. Plea- 
sure comes 
from  use 
and  not 
from  atro- 
p  h  y .  B  y 
f a i  1  i n g  to 
use  our  left 
s  i  d  e    w  e 

miss  a  great        — X.— imo  this  position,  rrpcatinn  the 
deal     of    f**"^'**  several  times,  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  hand  alternately  as  quicklv  as 

pleasure.  powibie. 
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A  HUMOROUS  STORY. 


By  e.  B.  PUNSHON. 

TV  T  R.  WILLIAM  TOMPKYNS,  Editor 
-l^'A     of  the  J}ai!\  Press,  was  holding  forth 
at  the  breakfast  table  on  the  dangers  of 
neglected  fastenings. 

"Three  linirs  iliis  year,"  he  complained 
bitterly,  "  on  my  return  from  the  office  1  have 
found  a  window  left  oi>en." 

*'  I  will  speak  to  the  servants  about  it 
again,  dear,"  said  his  wife,  meekly. 

"  But  nothing  has  happened,  papa,"  urged 
MolHe,  a  vigorous  young  woman  of  an 
independent  turn  of  mind. 

"  That  simply  shows  your  good  fortune," 
said  the  editor,  crushingly.  "  You  tnust 
remember,  Mollie,  and  you,  too,  my  dear, 
that  this  house  is  particukirlv  ojien  to  attack. 
Not  only  arc  jou  two  women  left  alone  in 
the  hoase  until  my  late  return,  but  there  is 
my  collection  of  coins." 

"  Um  m,"  said  MoHie,  dou!)tfully.  "T  do 
not  think  myself  that  the  com  collection  would 
attract  the  average  burglar.  He  is  not,  as  a 
rulf,  possessed  of  numismatic  tastes." 

'*  If  it  occurs  again,"  continued  Mr. 
Tompkyns,  severely,  "  I  shall  speak  to  the 
servants  myself." 

"  Um  in,"  said  liis  wife,  doubtfullv.  for  she 
had  heard  that  warning  before,  but  had  never 
seen  the  threat  carried  into  execution. 

'*  I  should  like  to  know  how  \  ou  would 
bfith  feel  if  burf^lars  did  break  in  while  I  was 
away  at  the  oliice,"  proceeded  Mr.  i  ompkyns. 
**I'H  guarantee  that  if  it  did  happ^  you 
would  be  very  careful  indeed  to  see  all  the 
windows  fastened  for  the  future.  It's  the 
nature  of  women  to  lock  the  stable-door  after 
the  horse  is  stolen." 

"If  anyone  did  break  in,"  said  .Mollie, 
promptly,  "  we  should  sound  that  electric 
alarm  to  the  police  station,  you  had  installed 
the  other  day." 

'*  More  likely  you  would  hide  your  heads 
under  the  bed  clothes,"  he  retorted.  "  If 
I  were  in  the  house  to  protect  you,  this 
carelessness  would  not  be  so  annoying.  If 
I  return  some  night  to  find  the  house 
ransacked,  my  coins  gone,  and  you  with 
your  throats  cut,  don't  blame  me,  that's  all." 

"  Really,  William,"  said  Mrs.  Tompkyns, 
with  mild  shudders,  "I  do  wish  you  would 
not  have  such  horrible  ideas." 


(  399  ) 
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"  If  that  happened,"  said  Mollie,  demurely, 
"  I'm  sure  it  would  be  very  wonderful  indeed 
if  we  blamed  papa. " 

"You  know  quite  well  what  I  mean," 
observed  Mr.  Tompkyns  with  dignity.  "  I 
am  really  tempted  to  wish  that  some  burglar 
should  break  in  some  night  and  teach  you  u 
lesson  that  would  not  be  forgotten  in  a  hurry. 
May  I  trouble  you  to  pass  tlie  salt  ?  " 

\\  hen  Mr.  iompkyns  returned  late  that 
night  from  his  editorial  sanctum,  his  paper 
safely  despatched  tO  pvess,  he  had  not 
forg(jtten  the  conversation  at  the  breakfast 
table.  Determined  to  ascertain  the  real 
effect  of  his  warning,  he  went  carefully 
round  the  house  and  was  supremely 
disgusted  to  lind  the  scullery  window  at 
least  an  inch  open,  offering  easy  entrance 
to  the  house. 

"  Upon  my  word,  it's  really  too  bad,  and 
after  all  that  I  said,  too,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Tompkyn.s  angrily.  "  Really,  I  have  a 
good  mind — I  have  a  very  good  mind  indeed 
— to  teach  them  a  lesson  they  will  not  forget 
in  a  hurry.  Yes.  1  hey  shall  be  taught  the 
necessity  uf  listening  to  what  I  say,"  he 
concluded,  vehemently. 

Without  more  ado  Mr.  Tompkyns  retired 
to  the  shelter  of  some  trees  near  by,  took  olT 
his  coat  and,  chuckling  softly  to  himself, 
turned  it  inside  out  and  then  put  it  on  again. 
He  withdrew  a  large  silk  muffler  from  his 
pocket,  and  removing  his  collar  and  tie,  he 
twisted  it  round  his  -  k  a  proceeding  that 
always  makes  a  startling  change  in  one's 
appearance.  Then  it  struck  him  that  he 
must  have  a  mask  or  he  would  be  recognised 
at  once.  This  was  rather  a  difficulty,  but  he 
was  now  in  no  mood  to  stick  at  trifles. 
There  had  been  heavy  tain  earlier  in  the 
night,  and  remembering  an  expedient  he  had 
heard  of  somewhere,  he  gathered  up  some 
mud  and  smeared  it  over  his  cheeks.  By 
now  he  had  entered  thoroughly  into  tl)e 
spirit  of  the  thing  and  he  assured  himself, 
with  amusement  and  with  truth,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  be  recognised. 

"This  will  be  a  good  joke  to  tell  afterwards^" 
he  muttered  as  he  finished  his  preparations. 
"I  must  be  careful  not  to  frighten  them  too 
much,"  he  added  with  a  momentary  touch  of 
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compunction,  liut  the  thought  of  his  coins, 
exjKised  so  carelessly,  hardened  his  heart  again. 

Buhhhng  over  with  glee  and  satisfaction, 
and  hardly  al»le  to  contain  his  merriment  as 
he  thought  of  the  lesson  he  was  about  to  give 
his  careless  wife  and  daughter,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  scullery  window.  Anxious  not  to 
give  a  premature  alarm,  Mr.  Tompkyns 
opened  the  window  noiselessly  to  its  full 
extent.  He  had 
already  thrown 
one  leg  over  the 
sill  when  he  felt  a 
heavy  touch  uixjn 
his  arm. 

".Steady,  matey," 
said  a  hoarse 
voice. 

The  speaker  was 
a  short,  thick-set 
man,  his  face 
covered  by  a  half- 
mask.  A  small 
lantern  was 
fastened  to  his 
waist,  and  the 
hand  that  touched 
Mr.  Tompkyns' 
arm  held  also  a 
short  iron  bar  that 
the  editor  at  once 
recognised  as  a 
jemmy.  With  a 
feeling  of  great 
fear  he  under- 
stood that  he,  a 
mere  amateur, 
had  unwittingly 
crossed  the  path 
of  a  professional 
burglar.  His  first 
impulse  was  to 
shout  for  help, 
but  his  companion 
understood  and 
clapped  a  large  and 
very  dirty  hand 
over   his  mouth. 

"No,  you  don't,"  he  growled,  flourishing 
his  jemmy  threateningly.  "You  drop  that," 
he  said  again  :  "  what's  yer  game,  anyway  ?  " 

Mr.  Tompkyns  had  frequently  made 
others  tremble  before  his  biting  leading 
articles  :  it  was  now  his  turn  to  shake  and 
tremble.  As  he  afterwards  explained,  it 
was  not  exactly  ordinary  physical  fear  that 
overpowered    him,    but   a   sense    of  the 


strangeness  of  the  situation.  This  impressed 
him  so  much  that  he  even  found  a  difficulty 
in  speaking  coherently  so  long  as  the  jemmy 
was  flourished  before  hmi  in  so  extremely 
unpleasant  a  manner. 

"  I  won't  'urt  you  if  you  play  fair," 
continued  the  burglar.  "  I've  'ad  my  eye 
on  this  'ere  show  for  weeks  and  no  one  ain't 
a-going  to  do  me  out  of  it  now,  I  can  tell  yer. 


He  had  already  thrown  one  Ick  over  the  sill  when  he  felt  a  heavy  touch  on  his  arm. 
"Steady,  matey,"  said  a  hoarse  voice. 

But  look  'ere,  I'm  willing  to  be  mates  seeing 
as  'ow  you're  on  the  spot  and  already  in 
possession,  so  to  speak.  But  make  a  noise 
and  I'll  brain  you  as  soon  as  I  would  a 
peeler." 

"  Do  put  that  thing  down,"  said  the 
editor  ;  "and  go  away  yourself  or  I  shall 
really  be  forced  to  give  the  alarm.  This  is 
my  own  house." 
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"  Well  you're  a  comical  cril)cracker,  an'  no 
bloomin'  herror,"'  said  the  burglar,  with  a 
chuckle  of  amusement. 

"  I  tell  you  this  is  my  house,"  repeated  the 
editor,  impatiently.  "  I  am  Mr.  Tompkyns. 
Do  po,  there's  a  good  man,  or  I  shall  be 
forced  to  summon  the  police." 

"There's  no  man  fonder  of  a  bit  o'  fun 


would  be  required  if  an  alarm  were  given. 

"  The  police  " 

"  None  o'  that,"  said  the  cracksman, 
angrily,  thinking  that  he  detected  a  suspicious 
movement.  He  tapped  the  editor's  head 
with  his  jemmy  so  that  that  gentleman  shrank 
away  in  alarm.  '*  You  want  the  'ole  swag 
yoresclf,  you  do,  you  greedy,  avver-verishous 


'My— my  ^ood  nun,  you— you  will  be  banged,  and  you  will  find  it  most  unpleasant." 


than  me,"  asserted  the  burglar  ;  "  hut  that's 
enough  of  this  'ere.  O'  course  I  know  gents 
is  in  the  'abit  of  breakin'  into  their  own 
'ouses,  with  mud  on  their  bloomin'  mugs  so's 
to  look  pretty  ;  but  this's  time  for  work,  not 
gassin'." 

"  It's  your  only  chance,"  said  the  editor, 
almost  beseechingly,  for  he  by  no  means 
relished  the  explanations  that  he  foresaw 


feller.  I  know  your  sort.  Get  inside  an'  not 
so  much  gas,  or  I'll  brain  you.   'Urry,  now." 

Never  had  leading  article  proved  so 
potent  an  argument  as  that  vicious  jemmy. 
Before  he  quite  realised  what  was  happening, 
Mr.  Tompkyns  found  himself  inside  the  house, 
followed  by  the  burglar,  who  was  moving 
with  an  expert  quietude  that  contrasted 
strongly  with  Mr.  Tompkyns'  clumsiness. 
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.  "  Wiiy,  whisjKjred  the  cracksman,  in 
sudd«n  disgust,  "you  blessed  greeny, 
von  ain't  took  y«>ur  boots  off.  I^)ok  alive. 
Ain't  you  g«H  no  list  slippers  ?  No  ?  You're 
a  nice  mate  for  a  bloke  to  *ave,  you  are  ; 
there's  no  class  about  you  at  all." 

He  '^pnke  with  pained  disgust,  and  the 
editor  tiiought  he  saw  another  opportunity 
to  explain  matters. 

"  My  good  nian,  this  is  my  own  house. 
I  am  Mr.  Tompkyns,  and  have  lived  here 
these  ten  years.    It  yuu  go  quietly — — ** 

"  Must  be  blessed  big  swag  you're  after," 
said  the  burglar,  thoughtfully,  "  that  makes 
yer  so  anxious  to  do  this  job  on  your  own. 
And  you  a  blooming  amatoor  that  ought  to 
be  proud  to  work  with  a  bloke  like  me  what's 
d<me  time  in  every  jug  in  England.  Wfiy,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  ain't  never  cracked 
a  crib  afore  ?  " 

"Certainly  n(jt,"  said  Mr.  Tompkyns,  with 
dignity.  "And  now  what  will  you  take 
to  go,  my  good  man?"  he  continued,  in 
desperation. 

"  My  share  of  the  swag,"  the  prompt 
rejoinder,  "and  if  yer  talk  so  loud  as  that 
agin  111  bash  yer  'ed  in/'  and  the  burglar 
made  a  vicious  cut  in  the  air  with  his 
jemmy. 

"  But,"  began  the  editor  again,  intent  on 
making  one  last  desperate  effort,  when  his 
companion,  as  good  as  his  word,  aimed  at 
him  a  heavy  blow.  Mr.  'rom{)kyns  only 
just  avoided  it,  leaned  back,  teelutg  quite 
fkint  and  ill,  and  held  up  one  arm  to  ward  off 
a  second  blow. 

"  Don't  get  scared." 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Mr.  Tompkyns 

piteously  ;  "  you — you  will  be  hanged»  and 
you  will  find  it  most  unpleasant." 

"You  an  comical  to  be  sure,"  said  the 
other  with  intense  enjoyment ;  **  only  stop 
yer  foolitii;,  or  T'tl  be  'urtinji;  you.  Now  jes' 
Usten  ;  are  we  to  be  true  mates,  so  'elp  us,  or 
not  ?   Because  if  not,  III  bish  your  'ed  in.** 

"  Oh  mates,  by  all  means,"  said  Mr. 
Tompkyns  hastily. 

**Then  you  siiow  tlie  way,  '  was  liie  retort. 
"  As  you're  so  anxious  to  be  on  yer  own^  I 
s'pose  yer  know-  the  lay  o'  thini;s  all  right  ?  " 

Going  as  quietly  as  he  could,  yet  with  such 
clumsiness  as  to  produce  a  muttered  threat 
or  two  from  his  companion,  .Mr.  Tompk}riis 
led  the  way,  meekly  enough,  into  his  own 
kitciien. 

"'Ere,"  said  the  burglar,  l<x>kii^  round 
approvingly, *'we11  'ave  a  little  bit  o'somethin*. 


1  daresay,  old  cock, '  he  continued,  with 
a  playful  dig  in  Mr.  Tompkyns'  ribs,  '*a8 

yer've  been  making  love  to  the  cook  to 
find  out  about  the  show  as  you  do.  So  you 
get  out  the  grub,  and  look  sharp." 

Miserably  Mr.  Tompkyns  did  as  he  was 
told,  and  watched  the  man  thoroughly  en]<^>y 
Ills  meal.  In  spite  of  repeated  urging  he 
refused  to  have  anything  himself.  Several 
times  Mr.  Tompkyns  was  on  the  point  of 
raising  an  alarm  and  summoning  help.  Twice 
he  put  out  his  hajid  to  knock  over  some 
plates,  and  once  he  contemplated  felling  the 
burglar  with  a  bottle  of  stout.  But  he  saw 
the  jemmy  lying  handy  at  its  roaster's  side^ 
and  each  thm  he  shrank  in  fear  from  the 
actual  deed. 

*'  N<)w,"  rommented  the  cracksman  when 
he  had  finished  ;  "  now  for  this  'ere  swag  o* 
yours,  and  if  it  ain't  something  uncommon 
good,  I  shall  be  crooly  disappointed.  .\nd 
mind,  no  dirty  games,  cos  my  jemmy,  what's 
in  my  fist,  is  most  remarkably  close  to 
yer  skull." 

By  way  of  aiding  the  editor's  recollections 
the  burglar  dug  the  latter  violently  in  the 
small  of  the  bftck  with  the  tool,  and  then, 
at  Tompkyns'  groan  of  anguish,  growled  at 
him  in  a  vicious  undertone  for  making  such 
a  noise.  The  two  entered  the  dining-room, 
and  under  the  burglar's  supervision,  with  one 
or  two  more  references  to  the  jemmy  as  a 
stimulant,  the  unfortunate  editor  was  forced 
to  point  out  some  plate  on  the  sideboard, 
some  notes  hidden  away  in  a  private  drawer, 
and  his  wife's  store  of  housekeeping  money, 
riie  cracksman  also  expressed  condescending 
approval  of  two  of  Mollie's  rings  which  he 
found  on  the  mantelpiece.  Finally,  under 
the  influence  of  more  threats,  for  the  burglar 
persisted  in  believing  that  there  must  be 
something  very  valuable  in  the  house  to 
account  for  his  companion's  wish  to  do  the 
job  "  on  his  own,"  Mr.  Tompkyns  produced 
a  valuable  presentation  watch,  and  even 
began  to  trerobte  for  the  safety  of  his 
famous  coins, 

**  It  am'l  Uid,"  admiUed  the  man;  "it 
ain't  at  all  bad  ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is 
what  was  ver  after  particular?  Something 
extry  good  there  must  be.  Come,  matey," 
he  continued,  persuasively,  "I've  done  fiir 
by  you,  you  do  fair  by  me." 

He  paused  lor  an  answer  and  then  a 
sudden  noise  in  the  passage  struck  him  into 
silence.  He  turned  with  a  fierce,  threatening 
gesture  to  Mr.  Tompkyns,  who  had  moved 
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forward  hopefully  on  hearing  the  sound.  It 
was  repeated  and  the  marauder  went  on 
silent  feet  to  the  window. 

"  No  go,"  he  muttered  ;  "  it's  a  twenty 
foot  drop  and  there's  peelers  all  round.  It's 
a  ten  year  stretch,  mate.  You  take  my  tip 
and  try  to  get  sent  to  Parkhurst.  Portland's 
just  'orrid." 

The  door  opened  and  three  stalwart 
policemen  entered.  Mr.  Tompkyns  dropped 
on  the  sofa,  almost  crying  with  relief,  and  for 


"  'Ow  did  you  manage  to  bring  off  this  'ere, 
if  I  may  ask,  sir  ?  "  enquired  the  pri.soner. 

"  Electric  alarm  to  the  station,"  was  the 
laconic  reply. 

"  Matey,"  said  the  burglar,  reproachfully, 
turning  to  the  still  prostrate  editor,  "don't 
yer  reckon  as  when  yer  was  a-makin'  love  to 
that  there  cook,  you  might  'ave  found  out 
about  that,  too  ?  " 

"Thank  God,"  said  the  editor,  looking  up 
for  the  first  time,  "that  you've  come  at  last." 


"  He's  much  ihe  uglier  of  the  two,  only  be  looks  more  lUe  a  pickpocket  than  a  burglar." 


a  moment  far  too  overwhelmed  for  speech, 
'i  he  professional  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  nodded  to  them  philosophically.  *'  It's 
a  fair  cop." 

One  of  the  policemen  took  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  from  his  pocket  and  walked  up  to 
the  burglar,  who  held  out  his  hands  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  sees  resistance  to  be  htjpe- 
less  and  as  if  bored  by  the  repetition  of  a 
performance  he  had  already  experienced  too 
frequently. 


"S'elp  me,"  said  the  burglar  with  a  stare, 
"  if  I  ever  'card  of  a  bloke  so  glad  to  be 
copped  afore.  But  yer  always  was  a  comical 
bloke,  and  no  herror." 

"  Hands  out,"  said  another  of  the  police- 
men, approaching;  Tompkyns,  and  before  the 
unfortunate  editor  knew  what  was  happening 
he  was  neatly  and  expeditiously  handcuffed. 
He  had  not  ftjund  words  to  protest  against 
this  indignity  when  he  heard  his  wife's  voice 
in  the  passage  outside. 
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"  Have  you  secured  ihem  safely  ?  " 

''Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  policeman. 
"  Would  ytni  like  tn  see  'ern  '  " 

"Oh  yes,  do,  roamma,"  came  MolUe's 
voice,  *'I  would  just  love  to  see  a  real 
burglar." 

Next  moment  Mr.  TompkytT;  found  him- 
self jerked  to  his  iect  and  pushed  to  a  place 
by  the  side  of  the  professional,  who  was  held 
by  one  policeman,  while  another  grasped 
the  editor  firmly  by  ilie  back  of  the  neck. 
As  they  stood  thus  his  wife  and  daughter 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  Ere  they  are,  ma'am,  got  both  of  'cm," 
said  the  sergeant  with  an  air  of  proud 
proprietorship.  A  good  thing,  ma'am,  if  I 
may  say  so,  that  the  young  lady  had  the 
courage  to  sound  the  alarm  for  us.  Some 
ladies,  and  men,  too,  for  that  matter,  would 
have  pulled  the  blankets  over  their  heada 
and  been  too  frightened  to  do  anything." 

"They  are  two  dreadful  looking  men," 
said  Motlie,  blushing  prettily  at  this  praise. 

"They  certainly  are  —  most  repulsive," 
agreed  her  mother  ;  "  do  you  krK>w  them  ?  " 
she  added,  tummg  to  the  sergeant 

'*This  one  I  do,  he's  done  time  before," 
he  answered,  *'  hut  not  the  other." 

He  put  his  fmgers  under  Mr.  Tompkyns' 
chin  and,  to  the  latter's  intense  disgust,  tilted 
up  his  face  so  as  to  examine  him  (doai^.  In 
his  indignation  the  unfortunate  editor  tried 
to  protest,  but  the  grip  on  his  neck  instantly 
tightened  so  that  he  was  nearly  choked. 

"  He's  much  the  uglier  of  the  two," 
observed  Mollie,  with  an  air  of  dispassionate 
criticism.  "  Only  he  looks  more  like  a 
pickpocket  than  a  bui^lar  somehow — some- 
thing small  and  mean  about  iiiin," 

**  Will  you  take  them  away,  please,"  said 
Mrs.  Tompkyns.  '*To  think,  Mollie,  that 
but  for  your  presence  of  mind  your  poor 
father  miglit  indeed  have  found  the  house 
robbed  when  he  returned.  He  ought  to  be 
here  by  now,  too." 

At  a  nod  from  the  sergeant,  the  two 
|X)licemen  impelled  their  captives,  none  too 
gently,  towards  the  door.  The  burglar  went 
quietly  enough^  but  Mr.  Tompkyns  recognised 
that  now  he  nmst  speak. 

"Jane,"  he  said,  "don't  you  know  nic 
One  moment,  officer,  I  can  explain  everything. " 

"  Very  like  ;  but  it'll  be  to  the  magis- 
trate in  the  morning.  You  don't  know 
liun,  ma  am  ?  " 

"  Such  impertinence — most  certainly  not." 
She    paused.      "But  stay — ^yes — there's 


certainly  something  familiar  about  him, 
too  " — she  continued,  hesitatingly — "  the 
voice,  I  think  !  " 

"  Oh,  1  know,"  cried  Mollie,  excitedly,  and 
in  hb  relief  Mr.  Tompkyns  decided  to  double 
her  pocket  money.  **  Don't  you  remember 
that  liorrid  dirty  man  who  pretended  to  be 
hawking  umbrellas,  and  papa  threatened  to 
have  lum  locked  up  ?  " 

"  \'ery  like,"  (observed  the  sergeant,  "they 
often  come  spying  houses  they  intend  to 
break  into." 

"Jane,"  said  Mr.  Tompkyns  in  an  awfii! 
voice,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know 
your  own  husband  ?  " 

WilUam  I "  screamed  his  wife. 

She  rushed  up  to  him,  stared  intently  into 
hh  countenance,  and  then  flung  herself  into 
an  arm-chair,  laughing  and  sobbing  in  a  mild 
attack  of  hysterics. 

"  Well,  I'm  blowed,"  e.xclaimed  the  real 
burglar  in  a  very  aggrieved  tone,  "he  was 
the  genuine  article  all  the  time,  and  me 
thinkin'  'im  such  a  comical  gent,  too." 

"If  you  had  only  listened  instead  of 
threatening  to  murder  me,"  said  Mr. 
Tompkyns,  "we  should  both  have  escaped 
these  very  unpleasant  proceediiigs.  Perhaps 
now  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  remove 
these — er — handcuffs,"  he  added  to  the 
sergeant. 

Some  more  explanations  were  required, 
but  Mollie  adding  her  testimony,  the  stupefied 
and  rather  disappointed  police  released 
him.  With  great  politenes.s,  Mr.  Tompkyns 
escorted  them  and  their  prisoner  to  the 
door,  and  then  returned  upstairs,  his  soul 
full  of  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  prob- 
able comments  in  the  evening  ncw<;papcr>. 

"  I  hope  you  now  see,"  he  remarked  with 
much  severity  to  his  snfe,  who  had  recovered 
her  composure,  "  the  consc(|ucnces  that  ensue 
upon  your  neglect  of  the  simple  precautions 
I  request  you  to  lake." 

"I  am  very  sony,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Tonii)kyns,  "but  who  would  ever  have 
thought  that  you,  William,  of  all  raen^  " 

"You  had  better  return  to  bed,  now," 
interrupted  Mr.  Tompkyns,  hastily.  **Mollie, 
may  I  ask  if  you  see  anything  humorOttS  in 
what  has  occurred  to  lught  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,  pap^^"  answered  MoUic, 
demurely ;  but  to  this  day  she  indulges  in 
apparently  causeless  fits  of  laughter  that 
invariably  make  her  father  glare  at  her  wit!i 
angry  suspicion  and  mutter  something  about 
giggling  girb. 
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Al  full  speed  on  the  surface. 


THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  UNDER-SEA  TRAVELLING  IN  THE  LATEST  ACQUISITION 

TO  THE  BRITISH  NAVY  DESCRIBED. 


Bv  HENRY  NAVARK. 


OFF  the  coast,  on  board  an  up-to-date 
submarine,  one  of  a  little  company 
about  to  descend  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  '. 
The  situation  is  suflk  iently  exciting  fur  any- 
one, but  no  trace  of  it  ap|)eared  on  any  one 
face  on  Ixxird,  for  your  naval  man  is  pro- 
verbially c(K)l  under  all  circumstances,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  every  tar  —  old 
torpedo  craft  men  all — was  on  his  mettle, 
and  zealous  for  his  commander  :  nd  his 
boat. 

Grim,  ugly,  but  workmanlike,  looked  the 
interior  of  the  porpoise-shaped  craft,  reached 
by  a  circular  hole  which  does  duty  for  hatch- 
way, the  a{)artn»ent  thus  gained  showing  an 
almost  l)ewildering  array  of  gasoline  and 
electric  apparatus,  charts,  compass  and  wheel. 
Everj'thing  is,  of  course,  compart  — and  it 
needs  to  be,  for  the  entire  dimensions  of 
our  rolling  temimrary  home  are  but  ii8  ft. 
by  9  ft.,  the  steel-walled  space  within  which 
we  ari'  now  standing  being  still  smaller.  As 
n)ay  have  been  gathered,  electricity  is  our 
motive  power  for  Ix-'low-surface,  and  we  have 
a  combination  f)f  accumulators  charged  for  a 
journey  of  loo  miles.  .At  the  stem  we  carry 
an  aerial  toqu-dt),  which  in  time  of  war  would 
be  charged  with  about  icq  lb.  of  dynanute, 
as  well  as  two  others  ;  one  at  the  other  end 
for  using  beneath  the  water,  also  a  single 
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Whitehead.  Ik'neatljL  the  engine-room,  and 
worked  from  that  place,  arc  the  heavy  detach- 
able Weights  to  be  brought  into  use  when  we 
are  ready  to  rise,  should  the  machinery 
controlling  the  Imllast  compartment  fail. 
Also,  we  carry  the  sections  of  a  collapsible 
Ixjat,  which  can  Ix*  c«)nne(  ted  in  a  trice, 
should  necessity  for  its  use  arise.  Moreover, 
we  have  a  series  of  sfxaking  tubes  from 
cabin  to  engine-nK)m  and  conning  tower, 
which  carr)-  instantaneous  communication  of 
weal  or  woe.  .Still,  we  shall  presently  be  on 
that  side  of  the  water  where  all  the  pre- 
cautions in  the  world  //tai  not  avail  us  at 
the  last  minute. 

A  preliminary  run  out.  the  roll  and  vibra- 
tion of  which  test  the  staying  |X)wers  of  any 
landsman's  internal  system  who  may  be  on 
board,  and  we  niake  re.uly  for  submersion. 
There  are  two  ways  for  the  boats  to  go  down 
— one  is  to  come  almost  to  a  standstill  and 
then  descend,  the  other  to  do  so  when  under 
way.  Strange  to  .say,  the  latter  is  the  easier 
and  letter.  To  the  lay  min<I  this  is  the 
more  inexplicable,  inasmuch  as  the  ballast 
c<iin})artments  (which  are  situated  in  the 
hold)  have  to  be  filled  with  water  in  order 
to  .iccomplish  the  descent. 

But  we  are  now  hermetically  closed  in, 
and  begin  to  notice  with  greater  distinctness 
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the  tjueer  sound  of  the  waves  washing 
overhead,  heard  from  the  interiors  of  all 
submarines. 

U"c  are  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  bright- 
ness given  out  by  the  electric  radiators  which 
is  almost  like  the  glare  of  the  midday  sun, 
when  a  motion  something  like  the  slowing- 
down  of  a  swing  is  felt,  and  presently  the 
sound  of  the  overhead  wash  ceases  utterly 
and  profound  external  silence  takes  its 
place.  One  or  two  of  us  —  new  to  the 
sensation-  -glance  covertly  at  each  other 
and  think  of  possible  mishaps  to  the  gear  : 
all  the  bad  disasters  we  have  ever  heard 
of  Hash  like  lightning  through  our  brains. 


a  practised  eye  can  take  certain  observations 
as  we  descend.  That  is,  the  hull  of  a  ship 
under  which  we  may  be  passing  can  be 
descried  ;  but  it  would  bring  to  us  a 
decidedly  more  comfortable  feeRng  did  we 
not  know  the  range  to  be  so  limihjd.  We 
are  (juite  conversant  with  the  fact  that  no 
vision  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
surroundings — nothing  can  pierce  the  dense 
darkness  for  more  than  a  few  feet,  nothing 
ran  avert  a  catastrophe  slujuld  we  come 
ujwn  a  sunken  ship  or  submerged  roi  k. 

Hut  these  cogitations  occupy  in  reality 
only  a  few  seconds,  and  meanwhile,  in 
accordance  with    the    indicator,    we  have 


The  lUuunani  in  command  stands  stcadfasily  rccardin);       in^trumcnls,  and  not  a  sound  is  heard  save  (he 

movement  of  ibe  machinery. 


The  terrors  of  predictetl  mal  df  m^r  sink 
utterly  into  «)blivion  by  the  side  of  the  un- 
canny sensation  of  going  down  to  depths 
unknown  for  adventures  of  uncertain  (|uantity. 

The  lieiiti-nant  in  command  stands  stead 
fastly  regarding  his  instruments,  and  not  a 
sound  is  heard  save  the  movement  of  the 
machinery,  when  a  sub.  reports  that  the 
pale,  green  light  which  is  apparent  when 
only  a  few  feet  down  has  entirely  vanished, 
and  all  without  is  now  black  darkness.  'I'he 
perisct)pe,  wliich  is  a  telesi-opic  tuln'-like 
arrangement  fitted  with  lenses  and  mirrors 
like  a  camera-obscura,  is  gradually  extended 
to  the  full  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  by  this 


reached  a  depth  <jf  forty  odd  feet,  then 
cease  our  descent  and  prcxeed  on  a 
preconcerted  course.  \\'e  move  slowl\, 
alujut  six  knots  per  hour,  in  fact,  though 
the  boat  is  said  to  be  capable  of  eight 
knots,  or  even  more.  The  motor  continucN 
to  thud,  though  (juietly,  and  the  silence  is 
(x:<asionally  broken  by  a  brief  word  e>f 
conunand  or  the  sound  of  an  electric  bell — 
notliii>g  more-  and  we  stand  with  strained 
attention,  almost  holding  our  breath  in 
wondering  anticipation  of  the  next  «  hange  of 
movement  or  the  next  hapjx-ning.  For 
experimental  purposes,  we  are  suppcsed  Kj 
|je  moving  beneath  an  enemy's  ships  and  so 
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to  the  waters  beyond, 
where  we  shall,  if 
possible,  reconnoitre 
when  only  partially 
submerged,  use  our 
torpedoes  in  the  order 
which  shall  be  presently 
named,  sink  again  to 
our  present  level  —  or 
thereabouts — and  do  a 
test  distance  and  titne 
run.  The  othcer  in 
command  continues  to 
study  compass  and 
charts,  antl  we  keep 
steadily  on  for  what 
seems  to  be  ;in  inter- 
minable time,  but  is.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  nit  her 
less  than  iin  hour. 
The  atmosphere  so  far 
has  not  caused  any 
great  inconvenience, 
although  fumes  are 
distinctly  evident,  and 
it  is  rather  too  warm  to 
be  altogether  pleasant. 

But  now  comes  a  sudden  change,  the 
lever  connections  are  again  brought  into 
active  use,  the  water  is  released  from  the 
ballast  compartments,  we  commence  to  rise 
to  the  surface  and  another  such  peculiar 
sensation  is  realised  as  cannot  well  l»e 
described. 

When  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  our 
periscope  is  again  extended,  the  re|K>rt  "all 
clear  "  is  obtained,  and  an  officer  springs  up 
the   narrow  metal  Lidder  of  the  conning 


The  i^ubmarln;  sinkinit  below  the  surface  while  travellinit  at  full  speed. 


tower  to  take  observaticjns  from  the  glazed 
porthole  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  exposed. 

Then  we  are  confronted  with  a  happening 
to  which  all  submarine  ves.sels  are  liable. 
\Ve  are  out  of  our  reckoning  1  W'e  should 
have  come  up  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
a  friendly  crui.ser,  representing  an  enemy, 
whereas  we  are  a  considerable  distance 
away.  No  great  matter  in  the  present 
instance,  but  of  much  importance  if  the 
contest  had  been  other  than  mimic!  This, 


In  the  lor.^edo  roon  of  the  submarin:,  r.ady  to  launch  the  missile  at  the  enemy. 
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indeed,  is  one  of  the  problems  of  submarine 
warfare — the  difficulty,  nay,  almost  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  the  bearings  ;  one 
cause  of  failure  being  the  fart  that  the 
electricity  interferes  with  the  comj)ass  needle; 
the*other,  the  lack  of  vision-directing  jx)wer. 
The  use  of  the  gyroscope  may  partly  obviate 
this  in  keeping  a  given  course,  but  the 
slightest  deviation  causes  a  total  loss  of 
whereabouts,  and  the  instrument  is,  of 
course,  useless  in  following  a  moving  object. 

However,  here  we  are  ujxin  the  surface, 
and  for  a  few  monienls  we  |>ause  for  the  next 


Kcconnoiiring  anti  steering  by  the  aid  of  the  periscope. 


proceeding.  Then  we  again  sink,  thi;,  time  to  a 
depth  of  only  about  i  5  feet,  and  steer  our  way 
for  the  cruiser.  Carefully  we  take  the  surface 
again  with  our  conning  tower,  and  then 
finding  ourselves  wiiiiin  the  desired  distance 
of  about  500  yards,  discharge  our  aerial 
torpedo — of  course,  with  blank  wads.  This 
is  ejected  by  ct)mpressed  air,  and  the  space  is 
instantly  filled  with  its  e<iuivalent  weight  of 
water.  We  are  only  just  in  time  :  the  enemv 
has  sighted  and  turned  his  giuis  u[M>n  us.  and 
the  sound  of  a  distant  re|>()rl  is  heard  as,  with 
a  violent  oscillation,  we  sink  swiftly  and  escape 


the  charge  which  dashes  into  the  waters 
above  us.  Now  we  race  at  our  best  under- 
surface  sjX'cd  for  a  distance  of  about  100 
yards,  then  fire  our  Whitehead  through  the 
water,  sink  a  little  lower,  pass  under  the 
cruiser  and  fire  the  stern  torpedo.  This 
latter,  in  actual  warfare,  is  only  used  in  event 
of  previous  fiiilure,  and  a  smart  commander 
would  consider  it  highly  reprehensible  to 
have  to  resort  to  it,  unless  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances.  AH  this  has  been 
successfully  carried  out,  and  we  come  to  the 
surface  and  watch  our  torpedoes  being 
picked  up,  since  they  had 
previously  been  adjusted 
to  fioat.  We  are  more 
or  less  excited  and  warm 
to  the  work,  but  the  very 
fact  of  firing  the  torpedoes 
causes  us  to  conjecture  as 
to  our  probable  position  in 
grim  action  ! 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  there  would 
^^^^^^^^H  be  great  danger  to  our  own 
^^B^^^^H  crait  when  firing,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  whole- 
sale destruction  is  effected 
at  a  greater  radius  beneath 
than  above  surface  —  in 
other  words,  our  slow  speed 
of  retreat  might  mean  that 
we  are  ourselves  invoKed 
in  the  destruction  we  have 
hurled  at  the  enemy. 

Then,  again,  sound  does 
not  carry  t«)  any  distance 
under  water,  even  the  firing 
of  heavy  guns  not  being 
easily  perceptible.  So  that 
we  might  at  any  time  find 
ourselves  in  very  undesir- 
able quarters  when  we  least 
expected  to  Ik\  Also,  we 
must  always  stand  the  chance  of  encountering 
other  submarines,  either  our  own  or  those  of 
our  opponents.  How  are  we  going  to  act 
then,  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
distinguishing  friend  from  fw.  It  comes  to 
this — self-defence  is  out  of  the  (juestion  ; 
one  must  either  make  off  anJ  trust  to  being 
lost  in  the  darkness,  or  must  innnedialely 
attack  regardless  of  the  individuality  of 
the  other  boat.  In  any  case  it  is  a  vexed 
problem,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory 
solution.  Immediate  attack  has  lieen  advised, 
truly  an  ugly  outlook  for  any  sul)marine  crew. 
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The  vessel  wc  are  now  experimenting  with 
claims  to  be  able  to  remain  under  water  for 
twenty  hours  if  necessary,  but  we  are  not 
seeking  to  cover  tliat  space  of  time  on  this 
trip.  W  e  are  merely  manueuvring  for  three 
or  four  hours,  one  of  which  has  alreidy 
expired.  So  we  again  make  the  inevitable 
descent  and  take  a  Iresh  start,  liy  tins  time 
the  heat  is  becoming  abnormal,  but  on  we 
go  in  accordance  with  orders,  and  every 
minute  we  seem  to  get  warmer,  and  a  sense 
of  suffocation  begin.s  to  creep  over  us. 

W'c  wonder  how  nmch  longer  we  can 
endure  it,  and  if  we  shall  survive  the  ordeal 
at  all.  W  e  almost 
forget  to  wonder 
whether  the  unreal 
ghastly  look  on 
tlu-  faces  that  we 
sec  is  due  solely 
to  the  vivid  white 
glai  J  of  electricity, 
or  whether  they, 
too,  are  feeling  the 
scj  ise  of  s  u  flLica  t  \ 
we  are.  On  and 
on  we  go,  We  lose 
count  of  time,  feel 
our  heads  swell, 
as  it  were,  and  our 
eyes  grow  misty. 
.Suddenly,  one  of 
our  number  is 
-sci/ed  with  violent 
sickness,  due  to 
the  fumes,  and  the 
rest  of  us  look 
curiously  at  each 
f)ther.  W'e  Ikivc 
just  energy  enough 
to  conjecture  as 
to  our  liite  if  the 
engineers  are  taken 

ill,  we  are  conscious  of  a  lunuminf;  in  the 
ears,  a  still  more  laboured  breathing,  and  we 
grasp  that  we  are  registering  a  temperature 
of  over  I  20  degrees,  and  we  want  frc>li  air  ! 

\\'c  begin  to  feel  an  indescribable  lassitude 
creeping  over  us,  when  suddenly  (me  f)f  our 
imml>er  falls  heavily  to  the  (l<K»r  in  a  dead  faint, 
and  there  is  instantly  as  near  an  approach 
to  a  panic  as  there  can  |Mj>sibly  be  among  a 
well  disci|)lined  body  of  nien  !  The  lieutenant 
is  prompt  to  act  under  such  an  emergency  ;  he 
at  once  brought  the  boat  to  the  surface,  casting 
off  the  detachable  weights  for  greater  speed. 
Truth  to  tell,  we  were  none  too  soon,  for  by 


the  time  we  were  well  up,  a  matter  of  seconds 
only,  another  man  showed  signs  of  collapse, 
and  each  one  looked  the  worse  for  the 
experience.  The  man-hole  was  hastily  opened 
lor  the  long-sighed-for  fresh  air,  but  so 
altogether  strange  was  the  eflect  of  the 
sudden  itirush  that  it  seemed  for  the  time  to 
increase  our  breathlessness  and  uneasiness. 
In  two  or  three  minutes,  however,  this  wore 
off,  and  the  major  portion  of  our  little  com- 
pany began  to  revive  a  little.  On  consulting 
chronometers  we  l()und  we  had  been  below 
water  exactly  two  hours  and  lorly-five  minutes. 
We  nu;<K-  lor  our  stiirtitig  point  as  (juickly 


A  peril  of  the  deep  to  the  submarine— ■  suniicn  wrccli. 


as  possible,  but  one  of  our  number  had  to 
be  carried  to  a  room  of  the  pier  jwivilion 
when  we  did  arrive,  where  he  was  some 
time  in  regaining  complete  consciousness. 

\\'e  all,  without  exception,  felt  some  ill 
effects  from  our  trip  :  for  a  .sense  of  suffoca- 
tion, an  extreme  temperature  and  pcrha|)s 
nausea  into  the  bargain,  are  not  (juickly  and 
easily  thrown  off,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
terrible  nerve  strain  of  the  ordeal  ! 

That  the  men  are  not  able  to  do  sub- 
marine duty  for  any  length  of  time  is  not  to 
\yt  wondered  at  ;  the  wonder  is  that  any  can 
be  found  to  do  it  at  all. 
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WITH   SOME   SPECIMENS   OF    INCRIMINATING  PENMANSHIP. 


By    LINCOLN  SPRINGFIELD. 


DETECTION  through  the  medium  of 
handwriting  is  simple  work  when  male- 
factors like  Piggott,  the  forger  of  the  Parnoll 
letters,  miss[K'll  "  hesitancy  "  as  "  hesituncy,'' 
both  in  liieir  own  admitted  letters  and  in  the 
epistles  they  stand  charged  with  forging. 
Nor  did  the  g(K)d  lady  who  gave  evidence  in 
a  sensational  case  lately  necessitate  a  hand- 
writing expert  to  analyse  her  caligraphy  when 
she  made  it  clear  that  her  way  of  spelling 
the  word  "  why "  was  the  same  as  that 
ap[)earing  in  a  letter  she  desired  to  disown, 
nanu'lv,  "wv." 

But  the  work  of  the  trained 
and  e.\[)erienced  handwriting 
expert  is  indispensahle  in 
numhers  of  cases,  great  and 
small  ;  and  the  calling  often 
demands  powers  of  ratioci- 
nation of  no  mean  order. 
Armed  with  his  tracing 
p  iper,  his  magnifying  glasses 
and  his  camera  for  [jrejxiring 
photographic  enlargements, 
the  expert  must  in  his  in- 
vestigations remember,  as 
Charles  Reade  has  reminded 
us,  that  not  every  cramped 
and  tremulous  writing  is  a 
forgery,  for  five  thousand 
cramjjed  and  tremulous,  but 
genuine,  signatures  are  writ- 
ten every  day  by  hont-st  men 
and  women.  The  varieties  in  a  man's  pen- 
manship, caused  by  his  writing  with  his  glove 
on  or  off,  with  a  quill,  or  a  bad  steel  pen.  drunk 
or  sober,  calm  or  agitated,  in  full  daylight  or  in 
dusk,  etc.,  must  all  be  taken  into  account.  The 
expert  must  go  to  work  single-nnnded  guard- 
ing against  allowing  the  ear  to  influL-nce  the 
eye,  relying  upon  laborious  and  exhaustive 
comparison  with  indisputable  d<Kuments, 
never  rea.soning  a  priori^  but  juxta[K)sing  the- 
genuine   and    the   suspected  without  any 


Mr.  G.  D.  Inxlis. 
The  Famous  Handwriting  Expert 


too,  scores  ot  out-of-the-way  facts  about 
invisible  inks  and  so  on — that  when  any- 
thing is  written  with  a  sufficiently  diluted 
solution  of  a  cobalt  salt  (Ix'St — the  chloride) 
it  is  invisible  until  heat  brings  it  to  light  in 
bright  blue,  to  vanish  again  when  exposed  to 
steam  or  even  ordinary  moist  air ;  or  that  a 
dilute  solution  of  perchkiride  of  iron  is 
rendered  visible,  in  red,  by  exposure  to  the 
va(>our  of  sulph(xryanic  acid,  and  can  be 
madf  invisible  again  by  anmionia  vapour. 
I  had  an  opportunity  recently  of  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  bearer 
of  a  name  which  has  been 
famous  in  this  line  for 
several  generations,  Mr.  G. 
D.  Inglis. 

"  Handwriting  has  been 
a  lifelong  study  with  nie," 
said  Mr.  Inglis,  "for  I  was 
brought  up  in  my  father's 
business  of  lithographic 
writer  and  facsimilist.  Fac- 
simile work  makes  us 
at^fjuaintcd  with  a  great 
variety  of  writing,  from  that 
of  the  Royal  F'amily  to  the 
humblest  subject.  In  this 
work  every  letter  has  to  be 
carefully  gone  over  on  trac- 
ing paper,  so  that  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  original 
may  be  preserved.  It  is 
perhaps  not  generally  known  that  our  late 
(^)ueen  useil  to  have  the  names  and  addresses 
on  the  envelopes  to  be  .sent  by  her  to 
her  own  family  facsimiled,  and  then  prir.teti, 
so  that  she  might  be  saved  the  labour 
of  addressing  them  each  time  she  sent 
a  letter  to  them.  I  have  often  facsimiletl 
the  writing  on  these  envelopes.  This 
facsimile  work  makes  rme  in  our  line 
practically  a  pn)fessional  forger.  We  once 
had  an  order  to  put  an  artist's  signature  on 


imported  bias,  and  dissecting  every  curve  the  the  artist's  proofs  of  an  engraving,  because  it 
writer's  pen  has  made.    He  has  to  know,     would  have  lK*en  difficult  ff>r  the  artist  under 

(    .?>o  » 
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the  circumstances  to  have  done  so.    Wo  are    tlte  evidence  well.    \  «ju  have  to  be  1k>iIi 
also  often  asked  to  copy  the  signatures  on  to    judge  and  jury  in  yourself." 
illuminated  addresses,  because  the  signatories       Here  are  t«o  sets  ot  simil  iritit  s     ked  r)Ut 
— ^  *  —  from  the  bodies  ol  admiued  and  dis' 

jAt/(-<T*i  ^otny     l'''t*-'d  handwritings,  showing  at  a  glance 
t  the  expert's  methods  of  comparison. 

^3    ✓  jZ     .  Both  have  figured  in  famous  suits. 

SrcfetC»*toe'^Aee^     Single  signatures  which  are  believed 

to  be  forgeries  are  the  most  difficult 


1  r 


cases  for  tl'.e  eNptrt.  It  is  pf)ssib!e 
for  a  clever  man  so  to  imitate  a  signa- 
ture that  deteriion  is  defied.  Ihe 
late  Mr.  Inglis  iuul  a  client  in  the 
country  whose  (  lerk  eould  imitate  liis 
signature  so  well  that  the  principal 
himself  could  not  tell  the  diflerence. 

"This  photograph,"  said  Mr.  Inglis, 
"is  of  [lart  of  a  I'Venrh  postal  order. 
In  1' ranee  the  amount  of  the  order  is 
t  *       written  in  ink  by  the  post  office  people. 

This  one  was  made  out  rf)r  '  Un  franc' 
\\  hen  it  was  presented  for  payment 
over  here  it  read  *Cent*  instead  of 
'  Un.'  The  Treasury  instructed  my 
late  father  to  find  t  ut.  if  possil)le, 
r  how  it  was  done.  He  gave  it  to  me 
to  test  it  by  photographic  enlaige- 

ment.    Tlie  result  was  that  a  dim 
iUt.ie».iin|(.reeime..ritef.rR.^-.l»ffiIi«or>.^^^  r«int.  ^^^^y^  ,5,^^  .         appeared  on  the  plate^ 

although  it  was  hardly  possible  to 


A 


of  ilaiikriqr  benrcen  ihe  fsnviae  and  ibe  lbi«cd  documcMs. 


are  afraid  that  they  will  spoil  the  woric  by 

splutters  anti  blots.  In  some  instances  we 
have  been  told  the  signatory  would  not  have 
known  our  copy  from  his  own  signature. 

"Such  work  is  a  good  initial  training  for 
an  expert  in  handwritim.'.  but  to  he  an  expert 
requires  in  addition  the  lacility  to  apply  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  in  this  particular  way 
and  also  a 
wise  cau- 
tion and 
acumen. 
Vou  need 
to  have  a 
keen  eye 
for  detect- 
i  n  g  the 
peculiari- 
ties of  the  jS^i^^'y^ 
writings 
submitted 
to  you  for 
examina- 
tion and 


detect  anything  on  the  original.  When  this 
— and  tiie  othtr  photographs  —  were  pre- 
sented in  court,  it  came  as  ?.  thunderbolt 
to  the  defence,  and  practically  settled  the 

case." 

Handwriting  eUies  occur  in  so  large  a 
proportion  of  coses  for  investigation  by  the 
police  that  many  detectives-  are  constantly 


Mow  •  clever  fbntery  unu  discovered.  A  Frtndi  Positl  Order  wu  origiiMUy  made  oat  Iter  **  un  ftanc," 
!  cn  prt:<>cnted  for  pajmeM  Ike  **un"  had  btcn  altered  to  ^cent."  Tbe  word  **ceM'*  was  photo- 
Erjphicallv  cnlarKcti.  and  the  Sensitive  plate  revealed  Aedim  ovdfne  of  itw  word   un"  beaeath  **eenl.** 


comparison,  and  an  experience  and  caution  studying  and  comparing  caligraphy,  and  some 
to  prevent  your  first  impressions  carrying  attain  to  the  ability  of  the  profi  ssioiuil  expert 
your  judgment  too  &r.    You  need  to  weigh    in  this  "  profound  and  dithcult  art,"  to 
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quote  Charles  Reade  again.    Although  the 

circumstance  may  not  always  have  been  dis- 
closed in  the  courts  during  the  trials,  many  a 
criminal  lias  first  pui  ihc  police  on  his  track 
by  his  tell-tale  handwriting,  even  when  he 
has  had  this  contin^ftics  in  his  mind,  and 

has  taken  such  [irecautiom  against  it  as  his 
wits  have  suggested.  The  statement  of  a 
concrete  case,  followed  through  step  by  step, 
will  I)est  brinir  n\\\  the  potentt.diiies  of 
detection  by  handwriting;  and  for  this  purpose 
I  may  select  from  the  scores  available  the 
case  of  James  Canham  Rend,  <  oncerning 
which  1  may  mention  some  hitherto 
unpublished  facts. 

When  Florence  Dennis 
dered  near  Southend,  and 


w:is  found  mur- 
Read,  her  lover« 


L>i!;ri'TF.i>. 


At. 


i/ 


Mr.  Baker  immediately  procured  from 

Read's  employers,  the  Ix>ndon  and  India 
!>i»i  ks  Joint  Committee,  s[>i'riniens  of  liis 
iundwriung.  It  was  ilioughi  to  be  likely 
that  he  would  be  in  communication,  if  with 
ati'.dne  at  all,  with  his  brotlur  Harry  Read, 
and  specimens  of  Harry  Read's  writing  were 
also  procured.  Harry  Read  was  watched 
continually,  with  the  result  that  be  was  found 
!«»  hi'  calling  at  one  or  two  newspaper  shops 
where  letters  were  taken  m  for  callers. 
Commumcation  with  the  proprietors  soon 
established  the  fact  that  he  was  receiving 
letters  addressed — in  his  own  (Harry  Read's) 
handwriting— to  Ivimself  under  the  alias  of 
Edwards.  I  hese  were  seen  by  Mr.  Baker 
and  opened  as  they  were  delivered 

I'he  letters  enclosed  proved  to  be  from 
the  murderer,  James  Read,  written  in  a  hand- 
writing the  disguise  of  which  was  easily 
]K-nctrated  by  Mr.  Baker's  experience  in  tliis 
direction.      They  were   replaced    in  their 
envelopes  and  handed  by  the  shopkeepers  to 
Harry  Read  when  he  called  from  lime  to 
time.    Ivone  uf  the  letters  contained  any 
address.    Each  bore  a  different  postmark — 
iToydon,  Gomshall,  Hayward's  Heath,  Holm- 
wixid.  l.fwes,  «S:e.    Karli  |v>stniark  was  noted 
Ui.  the  Idlers  came,  aiid  the  times  ot  posting. 
The  following  |)oint  struck  the  oflficer.  Not 
one  of  the  letters  was  posted  very  early  in 
the  morning,  nor  very  late  at  night.  The 
ekar  infeieiice  was  that  Read  travelied  troni 
_  ,  his  hiding  -  place  to 
:  the  towns  from  which 
he  posted,  and  back 
again  on  the  same 
day.    The  question 
arosf",  llierrfrire.  from 
what  railway  station 
could  he  get  to  ever)* 
one    of   the  towns 
from  which  he  had 
mailed,    and  back 
again  in  a  single  day. 
Hy  a  L-radual  process 
uf  elimination,  the 
number  was  reduced 
to  five,  of  which  Mit- 
eham  Junction  and 

Adtiputed  dosumeni  after  ii  hu  beeo  compared  by  the  handwriting  expert*  with  the  gcnuiae  " 
eallgnphy,  ahewing  ibe  noiea  made     the  4cf  eetlvea  wlib  xvguA  to  Ha  difflereneea  In  the  leiiera.  were  *  WO.  When  this 

conclusion  had  been 


GItMUINB. 


« 


disappeared,  the  case  was  j»ui  into  the  hands 
of  Detective  Inspector  Charles  Baker,  of 
New  Scotland  Yard  (now  the  Chief  Constable 
of  Hastings). 


arrived  at,  news  caiiie  to  Mr.  Baker  one 
day  that  Harry  Read  had  been  seen  to 
post  a  letter  which  it  was  bLlie\ed  he  had 
written  at  a  house  in  the  south  of  London. 
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ll  was  ascertained 
from  an  inmate 
that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  Mr. 
Henson  at  Mit- 
cham — one  of  the 
places  on  the  rail- 
way list  the  officer 
had  made.  It  was 
not  long  before 
.Mr.  Baker  had 
t-alled  upon  Mr. 
Henson  and 
arrested  him  as 
Read. 

.Meanwhile,  other 
hnndwritini;  evi- 
dence had  iieen 
accumulating 
ready  Ibr  the  proof 
of  the  case  against 


'  jPOST  OFFICE  TF.Ui:*;KAPHS 
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wr>H, 
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t^OTICi:.— IXa  'i '  Wf^fc'Xll  If  tK-ftti  lor  vua.. 


TO 


-UJL  


FROM 


'••M  riik*  tm' 


A  rcmarlubl:  Insunce  of  hanilwrintiK  lictcLHion  in  the  SouiticniJ  iiiuiUcr  cane. 

lelcKram  which  secured  ihe  convhiion  of  Read. 


ll  wu  this 


The  fimous  lener  which  secured  the  undoinit  of  PiKott,  the  foi^er  of  the  Pirncll 
docuinenls.    The  uord  "  hesitancy  "  is  spcli  vi  iih  two  *'e's." 


Read  when  he  should  l)c 
caught.  l-"lorence  Dennis, 
living  at  Sheerness,  had 
been  known  to  receive 
letters  from  someone  un- 
known, at  a  newspaper  shop 
in  Sheerness.  Mr.  Baker 
had  found  that  the  letters 
had  lK*en  received  uj)  to  a 
certain  time,  when  the  shdj)- 
keeper,  thinking  it  wrong  for 
a  young  girl  to  be  rei  eiving 
letters  in  this  way,  refused  to 
take  in  any  more.  ln(iuin,' 
at  every  other  newsagent's 
in  Sheerness  drew  blank. 
\'et  it  was  clear,  if  Read  was 
indeed  her  murderer,  that 
he  Jiiust  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  her  up  to 
the  lime  of  her  death.  In 
the  absence  of  letters,  tele- 
grams were  surmised,  and 
exhaustive  searches  of  tele- 
grams to  .Sheerness  were 
made  at  the  General  Post 
Office.  There  were  none 
to  Dennis,  but  from  different 
parts  of  London  many  wires 
had  gone  to  "  'I'albott, 
Chief  Post  Office,  Sheer- 
ness." These  were  found 
to  be  in  Read's  handwriting, 
and  it  came  out  evintuiilly 
that  the  L'irl    I  k-nnis  had 
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assumed  the  name  of  '*  l  albott  "  by  arrange- 
ment with  Read.  But  the  handwriting  was 
not  identified  as  Read's  without  close  scrutiny. 


wv 


vi  "^^^u^cl-v-i 


So  careful  had  the  murderer  been,  that  lie 
wrote  bis  telegrams  in  plain  round-lumd  or 
printed  characters.   But  there  were  certain 

jieculiaritics  about  the  round  hand  and  the 
printing.  Read  had  orce  been  a  car^cj 
clerk  at  the  Albert  Docks,  entering  in  his 
bo<3k  t  h  > ;  brands  on  cases  ( onsigned.  Consc- 
quently,  there  was  much  of 
his  printing  available  among  ^    \.    01' S 

the  entries,  such  ast— ^  B  J  \   

I  hus  the  printed  telegrams       W  *' 
u  ere  jjroved,'  by  thu  expert 
lo    whom    ihey   were   submitted,   to  b,-, 
ai  ftlr.  Hakcr  had  felt  convinced,  in  Read's 
penmanship  ;   and  was   one   of  the 

strongest  links  in  the  cluin  which  led  in 
good  time  to  Read's  execution. 

In  the  telegram  of  May  31,  a  photof;raph  (if 
nluch  is  here  reprcKiueed,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  printed  letter  "<»"■  wliieh  occur*  six 
times,  is  distinctly  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  otlier  letters.  This  pc*  iili.irity  was  found 
in  KeaU'.s  Customs  entry  Inx^ks,  where  lie 
used  print  handwriting.  In  this  telei^ranj, 
too,  thts  lop  strokes  and  rruss  strokes  are 
ino-tly  mad'  with  an  ujjward  incline — that  is, 
the  lop  strokes  of  the  ''f  s, "  "t's  'and  "e's." 
Tliero  is  also  a  peculiarity  in  the  letter  "m"  in 


the  telegram  in  "  Clapham  "  and  *'  Monday." 
The  central  portions  look  like  capital  "  v's," 
and  are  made  without  raiding  the  pencil, 
while  the  first  and  outside  strokes  of  both 
*'  m's  "  are  distinct  from  the  central  portions. 
Further,  t!ie  cross-bars  in  the  "  h "'  in 
"  Sh(  ernr'^s,"  the  "a"  in  "  lalbott,"  the 
"a  in  "■(.lapliuiu,'  and  tlic  "a  m  " Monday," 
nm  right  straight  through  and  project 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  1-  ;t  r-4  It  was  sworn 
at  the  trial  that  all  these  peculiarities  occurred 
in  Read's  Customs  entries. 

Another  miscreant  wlio  helped  the  Crown 
to  hang  him  Iiv  si)[)[!lying  the  Treasuiy  with 
handwriting  evidence  was  Dr.  Ncill  Cream, 
the  poisoner  of  a  number  of  wretched  young 
women  in  South  London.  He  wrote  letters 
under  various  names  attempting  to  blackmail 
people  by  charging  them  or  their  relatives 
with  tile  murders.  The  spei  imei.s  we  give  of 
his  admitted  and  his  disguised  writing  do  not 
need  much  comment ;  buji  the  loops  in  the 


Two  Inters  wHttcn  by  Dp.  Neill  Cr  .im,  iHc  r.tmous  Hwk- 
nailer  an  J  murderer.  Tlie  first  leif.T  i-  n  i  Ji-2jis:J  haii. 
tut  in  each  conimuoication  ihe  loops  in  the  sniall  "p'$  "  anJ 
■he  anuU  "  t*i "  with  which  h«  mm  words  *re  Mentieal. 

small  '*  p's  "and  the  small "  t*s  "  with  which  he 

starts  words,  in  both  the  admitt  -d  and  the 

disputed   letters,  may  be  compared  with 

convincing  effect  ^  , 
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A   COMPLETE  STORY. 


By  E.  MEHINIC  MOKPHEW. 


Illustraicd  by  C.  SH EPPERSON. 

QUEEN  HENRIE'ri  A  MARIA— the  lodestar  that 
^  had  drawn  me  out  of  England  into  France — 
had  no  sooner  heard  of  my  arrival  in  Paris  than  she 
summoned  me  to  the  Louvre,  and  presenting  me  with 
a  packet,  desired  that  1  should  carry  it  to  the  King  in 
England. 

Not  knowing  whether  my  royal  mistress  wished  to 
honour  or  be  rid  of  me  l^y  means  of  this  commission, 
I  bore  myself  discontentedly  enough  to  convince  Her 
Majesty  I  liked  the  work  but  little. 

1  had  gotten  my  letter,  and  the  Queen  sat  playing 
with  the  pink  knots  that  fastened  her  bodice.  I  think 
she  was  not  sure  how  far  my  ill-temper  went,  for  soon 
a  knot  became  detached.  Her  Majesty  laid  it  upon 
the  table  and  rose  to  retire.  The  instant  she  turned 
away  I  seized  the  ribbon  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips  with  an  extravagant  gesture.  -At  tliat 
moment  the  Queen  glanced  back,  as,  indeed,  I  knew  she  would,  and  seeing  my  action, 
smiled  divinely. 

Hon  voydji^^c'y  Monsieur,"  she  said,  and  disappeared. 


I  was  hiding  in  a  wood  between  Wantage  and  Reading  (the  Roundhead  troops  being 
very  numerous  in  those  i)arts)  when  suddenly,  from  the  road  close  by,  came  a  great  uproar 
and  sounds  of  strife. 

Then  1  heard  someone  advancing  rapidly  through  the  wood,  and  the  next  moment  a 
girl  came  running  towards  me  pursued  by  two  Roundheads. 

So  terrified  was  she,  poor  thing,  that  she  never  noted  me  peering  from  behind  a  tree, 
although  she  passed  so  close  that  I  could  have  touched  her.  It  was  my  cousin. 
Clemency  Aston.  One  Roundhead  villain  was  <-lose  upon  her  when  I  stept  out  suddenly 
and  he  ran  right  on  to  my  sword,  which  passed  through  his  body. 

I  drew  out  my  blade,  and,  as  he  fell,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  second 
rascal.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  and  before  we  had  crossed  swords  half-a-dozen  times 
he  gashed  njy  shoulder  Ixidly.  But  wounded  as  I  was,  I  fought  my  best  that  day,  for 
indeed  I  was  in  a  pretty  pickle,  and  to  kill  the  fellow  was  the  only  way  out  of  the  mess. 

At  last  my  steel  met  something  that  was  not  steel,  and  I  put  my  soul  into  the  thrust. 
Mine  enemy's  knees  bent  under  him,  and  he  came  down  like  an  o.\-  stone  dead. 

There  I  left  him,  and  ran  after  my  cousin,  calling  *'  ("Icmcncy,  Clemency  !  "  as  loudly 
as  I  dared. 

She  had  watched  the  fight  from  a  safe  distance,  and  now  came  towards  me.  Though 
my  interfX)sition  must  have  been  a  trifle  unexpected,  she  did  not  remark  upon  it, 
but  with  many  sobs  and  sighs  poured  out  the  relation  of  her  woes.  Her  brother,  one 
of  the  King's  expresses,  had  been  sent  from  Bristol  to  Oxford  with  the  key  to  the  new 
cipher  to  be  used  by  the  generals  in  the  west.  On  his  way  he  had  been  sore 
wounded,  and,  reaching  his  father's  house  at  I'rowbridge,  was  unable  to  continue  his 
journey.  So  Clemency,  having  had  the  cipher  explained  to  her,  must  needs  set  out  in 
the  great  coach  in  her  brother's  stead. 
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This  silly  plan  had  succeeded  ill.  The 

Roundheads  must  have  been  on  ihe  look- 
out for  Mistress  C'lemciiry.  'I  hcy  attacked 
the  coach  in  some  force  and  speedily  put 
an  end  to  all  resintanct'.  It  was  while  they 
were  so.iirliing  for  concealed  |)apers  or 
valuables  thai  i»he  iiad  made  her  escape. 

"  They  will  search  for  you,"  I  said.  **  We 
must  be  out  of  this  pla(  e  before  they  sur- 
round it,  or  \v'>  -AX:'  (r;!f»iM  d  '■ 

I  look  her  by  the  hand  and  we  hurried 
through  the  wood.  When  we  reached  the 
ed.Lje  I  saw  that  about  four  hundred  yards 
off  lay  a  great  forest  of  pines,  which  stretched 
away  far  into  the  distance. 

"niere  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Any 
moment  the  enemy  might  come  round  this, 
side  of  the  wood,  and  if  they  did  so  before 
we  had  crossed  that  terrible  intervening 
space  we  were  lost. 

Hand  in  hand  raced  (tvc-r  the  grass, 
luuli  moment  in  that  perikius  ju-ssogc  I 
dreaded  to  hear  the  shout  set  up  that  should 
proclaim  the  enemy  had  sighted  us. 

VVe  reached  \\\v  shelter  of  the  trees  and 
dropped  panting  uj  in  a  bank,  Clemency 
half  8W(x)ning  for  want  of  breath,  and  I  from 
loss  of  blond.  Then  the  sight  of  se\eral 
cursed  Koundliead  pikenien,  apparently 
reconnoitring  our  hiding-place,  fairly  scared 
us  bark  lo  sensibility. 

Arthur  I  "  cried  my  cousin,  "  what  shall 
we  do  Surely  we  are  not  safe  hid  in 
this  place  ?  " 

I  thought  of  tlie  eoiiiini-Mon  the  Queen 
liad  cntru^ited  to  me,  and  oi  the  stury  others 
would  tell  over  in  Paris  ycmder,  that  I 
had  failed  to  e\<-cute  it  out  of  pique>  Well, 
I  would  not  live  to  hear  tliat 

"  The  truth  is  I  am  wounded,"  I  toid 
Clemency,  "  and  must  do  something  to  stop 
the  bleeding  before  1  go  a  step  further.  I 
should  be  obliged  to  thank  you,  Clemency, 
if  you  would  turn  away  for  a  space,  'l  is 
but  a  slight  hurt,  yet  hardly  a  pleasant  sight 
for  you  to  look  upon." 

The  instant  my  cousin's  back  was  turned 
I  drew  out  the  (Queen's  letter — it  was  but  a 
little  packet,  wrapped  in  oilskin— and  thrust 
it  into  the  gash  oji  my  shoulder  as  far  as 
pu'..-,ible.  Then  I  bandaged  it  with  the 
rubles  torn  from  off  my  shirt.  It  hurt 
mti.t  excruf  iatingly,  Init  it  had  tn  he  hidileti 
soiuewliere,  and  I  could  think  of  no  better 
|>l:ioe. 

Hartlly  was  this  operation  finished,  when 
1  heard  fuot-steps.    I  seized  Clemency's  hand 


and  tried  to  pull  her  farther  back  into  the 

wof)d,  but  beftjre  we  were  hidden  a  company 
of  pikemen  came  into  view.  They  caught 
sight  of  us  and  set  up  a  shout. 

Cleniency,  wild  with  fright,  took  to  her 
heels  like  .i  startled  rabbit,  and  paying  small 
heed  to  her  steps  tripped  un  her  dress  and 
fell  Flight  was  at  an  end.  I  faced  round 
upon  our  pursuers.  They  all  made  for  me 
at  once.  My  guard  was  beaten  down  and 
men  attached  lhca»selvcs  to  every  conceivable 
part  of  my  Ixidy.  I  felt  like  to  a  hare  in 
the  jaws  of  the  hounds,  and  was  glad  to  see 
that  our  captors  used  Clemency  with  more 
courtesy. 

'•.Steady,  nsy  men,"  cried  one  in  com- 
mand. "  Stand  back  and  let  me  search  the 
niaiignanL" 

He  forced  his  way  through  those  who 
surrounded  me  and  tore  open  my  doublet 
His  hand  piipfted  my  wounded  shoulder. 
I  broke  out  into  a  c(jld  sweat  with  agony 
and  dread  of  discovery. 

As  tIu>tiL;h  f.'.r  off,  I  saw  tlie  riv.rce  f  iccs, 
the  angry  eyes  of  the  i'arliament  soldiers, 
and  Clemenc)',  white  as  death.  The  bright 
sunshine  turned  blood  red  and  the  ground 
seemed  to  rise  up. 

9  « 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  vras  lying  on 
my  back  on  the  grass,  and  a  soldier  was 
kicking  me  in  the  side.  One  of  the  men 
gave  me  to  drink  from  a  iiask. 

I  was  dragged  to  my  feet,  and  v.e  were 
marr  lied  It.  tw.  ti  our  captors  to  their  head- 
quarters, a  farmhouse  about  two  miles  otf. 

It  was  a  party  of  the  6th  Regiment  who 
liad  taken  us.  My  I^ord  Wharton,  who 
r<>mmand<*d.  was  alt-t-nt  when  we  were 
brought  m,  and  «nu  cm ort  kept  us  wailing 
in  the  entrance  gallery  until  he  rode  up.  An 
officer  met  him  on  the  threshold  with  the 
news  of  our  capture,  and  he  walked  straight 
over  to  where  I  stood  heside  Clemency,  who 
was  seated  upon  a  settee. 

"  \Mio  are  you,  sir  ?  "  he  asked.  "  What 
is  your  name  .•'  ' 

"  .Arthur  Aston,  my  lord." 

"  Is  Mistress  Aston  your  sister,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  my  cousin." 

'*  I  see  you  are  both  somewhat  spent," 
said  the  Roundhead.  "Therefore  I  will 
put  a  few  questions  to  you  at  once  and  have 
dune  with  it." 

We  foHowc<l  him  into  the  big  hall,  across 
the  na-:;ed  tloor  to  the  open  hearth  whcrc 
burned  a  great  fire  of  Wdod. 
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Lord  Whartun  took  his  stand  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  hearth,  and  behind  him  were 
several  other  officers.  W'c  stood  facing 
them. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Aston,  did  you  travel  with 
this  young  lady  from  Trowbridge  ?  " 
"  No,"  said  I. 

"  When  did  you  join  with  her  ?  " 

"Just  after  your  men  had  turned  the 
lady  out  of  her  coach,"  I  replied. 

"Hath  the 
prisoner  been 
searched  ?  " 
asked  Lord 
Wharton  of 
the  sergeant 
who  had  per- 
formed that 
office  upon 
me. 

"  Yes,  my 
lord.  There 
wa.s  naught 
to  be  found 
upon  him." 

His  lord- 
ship gave 
me  a  look 
whereby  I 
understood  I 
was  to  step 
aside.  Then 
he  turned  to 
Clemency. 

"  Mistress 
Aston,  I  am 
sorry  to  have 
caused  you 
so  much  in- 
con  venit-ncc; 
but  when 
ladies  be- 
come active 
parti  san  s 
they  must 
be  ready  to 
undergo 
somewhat  of  the  fortunes  of  war.  Now,  we 
wish  to  read  certain  despatches  written  in 
the  cipher  to  which  you  can  furnish  us  with 
the  key.  What  that  is  you  will  now  be 
pleased  to  explain  to  us." 

Clemency  looked  appcalingly  at  me. 

"Come,  .Mistress  Aston,"  said  the  Round- 
head lord,  impatiently.  "  What  is  this  key  ? 
Say  but  that,  and  you  are  free  to  go." 

"  My  lord,  I  cannot." 


The  instant  she  turned  avay  I  seized  the  ribbon  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips 


'*  Nay,  bethink  you,  girl.  Do  not  force 
us  to  use  you  otherwise  than  gently. 
Tell  us  this  key  and  save  yourself  much 
unpleasantness." 

"  I  will  not,"  cried  Clemency,  with  a 
firmness  for  which  I  had  not  given  her  credit. 

My  Lord  Wharton  scowled  and  looked 
from  Clemency  to  me  and  back  to  Clemency 
agaia    Then  he  said  : — 

"  I  do  see  how  the  land  lies,  I  fancy. 

Mr.  Aston, 
will  you  not 
persuade 
your  cousin 
to  render  up 
this  key?" 

"That  will 
I  most  cer- 
tainly not 
do,"  said  I. 

My  Ix)rd 
Wharton 
sum  m  oned 
two  men  at- 
arms  who 
stood  near 
the  doorway. 

"You  are 
wounded, 
Mr.  Aston?" 
said  his  lord- 
ship, with  his 
mocking 
smile. 

"  Yes,  my 
lord." 

Following 
Lord  Whar- 
ton's direc- 
tions, one  of 
the  men 
passed  a 
piece  of 
twine  round 
my  arms, 
which  were 
still  bound 

behind  me.  I'lien  with  the  ramrod  from 
his  musket  he  twisted  the  cord  so  tight 
that  it  cut  deep  into  the  flesh.  But  the  pain 
this  put  me  to  was  naught  to  the  torture 
that  followed.  The  other  fellow  took  me 
by  the  shoulders  in  a  grip  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  felt  before  nor  since. 
The  edges  of  the  hidden  letter  were  being 
pressed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wound, 
and  I  turned  very  ill.     It  was  useless  to 
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Come,  Mistress  Aston,"  said  the  Roundhead  lord,  imraticnily.    " Vhai  is  this  key?    Say  but  that  and  you  are 

free  to  Rol"    .    .    .    "My  lord,  1  cannot." 
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struggle,  for  they  were  stronger  than  1.  I 
stood  still  and  did  my  best  to  keep  a 

steady  Up.  ■ 

I  saw  my  Lord  Wharton  looking  curiously 
at  me,  and  the  stone  paving  rose  and  fell 
like  tiie  deck  of  a  shipi  Someone  said : 
"  Look !  lie  will  be  down  in  a  minute  " — and 
down  -1  was. 

The  next  thing  that  I  was  aware  clt  was 
that  a  quantity  of  strong  water  was  beang 
poured  down  my  throat,  and  tliat  Clemenrv 
was  storming  at  my  I^rd  Uharton  right 
bravely. 

"  Rebel,  traitor,  coward  " — ^these  were  the 
least  words  she  called  him. 

Two  soldiers  picked  me  up  and  bore  me 
out  of  the  hall,  up-  some  'stairs  and  finally 
flung  me  down  upon  a  bed.  They  left 
Oemency  to  lend  on  me,  and  she  did  her 
best  to  restore  me  by  dosing  me  with 
aqua  tfitefy  of  which  there  seemed  no  lack. 

As  soon  as  I  had  the  strength,  I  said  : 

*'  I'or  God's  sake,  cousin,  slop  crying  and 
help  me.  I  put  a  letter  into  this  cut  on  my 
shoulder,  I  wanted  to  liide  it  from  these  cursed 
rebels,  and  1  am  lialt  mad  with  the  pain." 

Poor  Clemency  did  the  best  she  could, 
and  at  last  the  letter  lay  wrapped  in  a  handk^- 
chief  beneath  my  pillow. 

Now  it  was  during  the  dressing  of  my 
hurt  that  Clcmen<-y  caught  sight  of  the 
ribbon  knot  that  the  Queen  had  l)een  so' 
willing  1  should  take  possession  of. 

"  Arthur,  said  she,  trying  to  speak  very 
indifferently,  "  who  gave  you  that  ?  •* 

"  A  lady,"  I  told  her. 
I  did  not  think  it  would  be  a  gentle- 
man," she  replied  iHfh  a  pout.    *'  Are  you 
betrothed  to  her  ?  " 

Now  sure  I  had  had  enough  tr)  s-iIxt  me, 
yet  I  must  needs  see  spori  in  it  to  tease 
Clemency  because  she  was  eager  in  this 
matter. 

"  We  are  not  yet  betrothed,"  1  told  her. 

"  But  who  is  it,  Arthur  ? 

"That's  my  af&ir,"  said  I,  and  I  laughed 
to  see  how  put  out  Clemency  was.  .She 
moved  away,  and  1  t:ould  tell  by  her  face 
that  she  was  brooding  over  the  affair.  At 
last  she  said  : 

*'  That  letter— is  it  of  -iLat  import  ?" 

"  If  it  were  not,  be  pleased  to  consider  if 
I  should  have  been  at  such  pains  to  conceal 
it." 

It  IS  from  ihc  Queen?" 
''Tis  from  the  lady  of  the  fnnk  love  knot," 
I  said,  and  I  laughed. 


Clemency  got  up.  **  Vou  are  very  unkmd," 
she  said,  and  bounced  into  the  inner  room 
and  banged  the  door. 

I  had  not  meant  to  grieve  her  and  was 
sorry. 

I  called  to  her  f<Nr  a  time^  but  she  took 
no  heed,  and  at  last  I  was  forced  to  give  up 
for  lack  of  strength. 

In  the  morning  she  reappeared.  She  said 
naught  of  our  falling  out  overnight,  and  I 
was  in  tof)  much  di-><  omfort  to  note  her 
bearing  towards  me  very  closely. 

About  noon,  my  Lord  Wharton  sent  to 
summon  Clemency  into  the  hall.  Oddly 
enough,  she  showed  little  dislike  for  this 
command. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  she  returned, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Wharton  and  a  couple 
of  soldiers. 

'*  From  what  Mistress  Aston  hath  told 
me,"  said  my  lord,  looking  fixedly  down 
upon  nH\  "  thev  did  not  search  you  so 
thoroughly  as  might  have  been." 

Oemency  had  betrayed  me!  I  started 
lip  and  snat«  hed  out  the  letter  to  tear  it. 
But  tlie  men  were  too  quick  lor  me.  They 
flung  me  back,  seized  my  wrists  and — well, 
there's  something  needed  besides  the  spirit 
to  ni.ike  i\  stout  resistance. 

W  hen  he  liad  gotten  the  letter  into  his 
hands,  Lord  Wharton  broke  it  open  eagerly. 
Then  his  face  fell. 

'*  '  Tis  in  cipher  '.  "  he  cxrlainied. 

"  But  I  cm  read  it,"'  cried  Clemency. 

"The  devil  take  you  for  a  jealous  little 
fonl '  '  f  « ri(  (!.  "  '  l  is  from  the  Queen,  and 
now  you  have  ruined  us  all." 

I  lay  face  downwards  and  buried  my  head 
between  my  arms.  It  was  very  hard.  It 
was  true  my  interposition  had  availed  her 
nothing,  but  I  had  risked  my  life  to  save 
her ;  I  was  a  prisoner  and  wounded,  and  in 
return  she  had  done  me  the  greatest  injury 
she  could. 

.My  Lord  Wharton  began  to  urge  Clemency 
to  read  the  letter,  and  I  listened  anxiously  to 
h<  .ir  lidu  much  mischief  she  had  power  to 
do  us.  But  to  my  surprise,  instead  of 
reading  it  she  fell  a-weeping  ;  nor  would  she 
be  (K-rsuaded  to  it,  not  by  no  means* 

At  lenirtli  Whartnn  lost  his  temper,  and 
lurnmg  on  me,  snapped  out : — 

"  Mr.  Aston,  you  can  understand  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  im{)<>rtance  to  arc 
the  only  means  whereby  1  can  bring  any 
pressure  to  bear  upon  your  crHisin,  and  I 
give  you  until  to-monow  to  bring  her  to  a 
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more  communirative  temper.    Then,  unless 
1  receive  the  explanation  I  >vi>h  U\x,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  apply  the  question  to  her 
through  you.    Vou  understand  ?  " 
And  with  that  he  took  himself  off. 


\N'hen  he  was  gone  my  cousin  ran  into  the 
other  room  and  shut  the  door. 

I  was  so  angered  at  the  trick  she  had 
played  me  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  '".id  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  her. 

At  last  I  got  up,  and  dressing  with  much 
pain  rr.d  difficulty,  knocked  at  her  door. 

"  U  ho  is  that  i*  "  siiid  she. 

"  It  is  I— Arthur." 

"  I  hen  you  may  not  come  in."  she  replied 
sulkily. 

"  Clemency  I "  I  entreated,  and  got  no 
answer. 

"If  you  will  not  open  the  door,  1  j>liall," 
1  said. 

Open  it,  then,"  she  returned. 
So  I  did. 

C  lemency  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  by  her  face,  I  do  think  she  had 
been  wee|)ing  all  the  day  long. 

\\'hen  she  saw  me  she  sprang  up. 

"  Arthur,  how  wh.tj  you  are  !  And 
look  I  y(jur  shoulder  is  bleeding  afresh. 
Your  coat  is  all  blood.  Why  did  you  not 
lie  still?'" 


"  If  the  mountain  will  not  go  to  Mahomet, 
Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain.  Clem- 
ency, have  I  done  you  any  such  great 
wrong  ?  " 

"  Ah,  cousin,"  she  sobbed.     "  Have  I 
not  wronged  you  I  " 

"  I  have  forgotten  it,"  I 
said.  "  .My  dear  girl,  do 
not  weep." 

"  Will  you  ever  forgive 
me?"'  she  asked  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears. 

"  You  were  forgiven  long 
ago.    He  friends,  cousin." 

"  \'ou  are  very  generous," 
she  said,  "  let  me  tend  to 
your  hurt.  Oh,  those 
brutal  soldiers  !  "' 

"Clem.-ncy.'  said  I.  "Do 
you  kno'-.  i  have  a  mind  to 
go  to  bed  again." 

.She  gave  me  one  look 
and  I  do  sup|K)se  she  saw 
how  it  WIS  with  me,  for  she 
lost  no  time  in  settlinij  me 
between  the  sheets. 

"  You  will  be  firm  to- 
morrow, cousin  ?  "  I  said. 

"  But  my  poor  Arthur, 
they  will  torture  you." 

"  I  know,  but  you  must 
not  heed  that." 
But  I  do,  I  do,"  she  sobbed,  "  Oh  !  'tis 
very  hard." 

«  «  *  * 

That  evening  I  was  lying  nearly  asleep 
when  the  door  softly  opened,  and  Lord 
Wharton's  cornet,  whose  name  was  Boys, 
looked  in.  I  turned  to  see  wl  o  it  might  be, 
and  he  scowled  a  little  and  went  away. 

Soon,  however,  he  came  back,  and  this 
time  I  moved  not.  "  Is  the  malignant 
asleep  ?  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Clemency  rose  and  came  to  look  at  me. 

"  Me  is  asleef),"  said  she. 

"It  is  well,"  replied  the  Roundh<  ad. 
•'Come  seat  thyself,  maiden,  for  I  have  much 
to  say  t»)  thee.     Dost  thou  lo\e  this  man?" 

"  No,"  faltered  Clemency,  much  st  irtled 
by  this  question. 

"Yet  bethink  you,  maiden.  He  is  wounded, 
weak.  Canst  thou  see  him  put  to  torture  and 
be  silent  ? "' 

Clemency  l»egan  to  sob  softly. 

"  What  can  I  do?"  she  nuaned.  '  What 
can  1  do  ?  " 


It  was  ilurinK  (he  Jt'essing  of  my  hurt  thai  Clemency  caught  sight  of  the 
ribbon  knot  that  the  Queen  had  been  so  willinR  I  i^hould  take  posseasion  of. 
•'Arthur,"  said  she,  trying  to  speak  very  indifferently,  **  who  gave  you  that?" 
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"  Wilt  thou  save  him  ? "  breathed  the 
Roundhead  eagerly. 

Clemency  made  a  quick  movement. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked  with 
sudden  terror  in  her  voice. 

"Maiden,"  said  the  Roundhead,  in  a  deep, 
passionate  undertone,  *'  I  love  thee.  I  am 
willing  to  save  thee  out  of  this  prison  ;  yea, 
even  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  Nay,  do 
not  shrink  from  me.  It  is  not  for  us  of  the 
elect  to  rule  ourselves  by  the  laws  of  those 
still  in  a  state  of  darkness.  Are  not  the 
soldiers  of  the  Lord  even  as  the  chosen  of 
Israel,  of  whom  it  is  written,  '  Ye  shall  take 
their  women.' " 

"  Unhand  me,  sir,"  whispered  Clemency, 
"or  I  will  call  for  assistance." 

*'  There  is  none  within  hearing,  mv  pretty 
maid." 

"  Mr.  Aston  "  began  Clemency. 

"  Wilt  ihou  n(;t 
rather  save  the 
malignant  than 
oblige  me  to  slav 
him?" 

"What  would 
you  have  me  do?" 
asked  the  poor  girl. 

"At  nine  of  the 
clock,"  said  Boys, 
"I  will  return. 
When  thou  hearcst 
the  key  turn  in  the 
lock,  come  out.  I 
will  lead  thee  out 
of  the  house  by 
a  lonely  door. 
There  horses  shall 
be  ready,  and 
then  

He  paused. 

"  And  then  ?  " 
said  Clemency 
sharply. 

"Is  it  not  written 
that  the  just  shall 
live  by  faith?" 
snuffled  the  Round 
head  in  a  canting 
whine. 

"And  Mr. 
Aston?"  asked 
Clemency. 


There  was  silence  for  a  while,  and  then 
Clemency  spoke  again. 

"Go  now,"  she  said,  authoritatively,  "and 
listen.  I  do  not  promise  to  come  to  you 
to-night,  but  when  you  return,  if  you  do  not 
bring  with  you  the  letter  Mr.  Aston  bore,  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  will  not  come." 

"  I  will  bring  it,"  returned  Boys,  resolutely. 
"I  will  place  it  in  thy  hands  when  you  cross  the 
threshold  of  this  chamber.     Fare  thee  well." 

When  the  Roundhead  cur  was  gone, 
Clemency  came  and  knelt  down  by  my  bed- 
side ;  and  if  ever  a  prayer  came  from  a  heart 
di.stract,  I  think  hers  did  then.  At  last  she 
rose. 

"  It  is  all  my  fault,"  she  whispered,  "  I  was 
jealous,  because  1  love  you.  Oh  !  my  dear 
heart !  " 

At  that  I  could  lie  still  no  longer.  I 
started  up  and  caught  her  two  hands  in  mine. 


"Go  now,"  she  said,  auihuritalivcly,  "and  listen.  I  do  not  promise  to  come  lo  you 
to-ni|;hi,  but  when  you  return,  if  you  do  not  bring  with  you  the  letter  Mr.  Aston  borv, 
I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  not  come." 


"  The  malignant  knoweth  not  the  cipher. 
They  will  do  him  no  hurt." 

"  Oh  God  !  give  me  time,  let  me  think  !  " 
cried  poor  Clemency,  sore  distract. 
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"Clemency,  Clemency,"  I  cried,  "You 
shall  not  go.  You  shall  not  go.  I  had  liefer 
be  torn  limb  from  limb  than  that  you  should 
have  aught  to  do  with  that  Roundhead  cub. 

A  A 
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Listen,  cousin,  I  have  a  notion  how  we  may 
outwit  this  villain.    I  will  borrow  your  cloak 

and  a  hair-comb  or  two,  and  Ccxl  grant  me 
strength,  but  I  will  put  a  stop  to  his  love- 
making  

**  But  you  are  so  weak.    You  cannot  ** 

"I  must.  I  can  see  n<j  other  wav  out  of 
this  pickle.  I  must  kill  that  Roundhead  rat, 
take  the  letter  and  ride  into  Abingdon  for 
helpi.  If  I  succeed,  our  men  should  be  here 
an  hour  or  so  after  il.ivbreak,  and  licfore  our 
guards  have  discovered  anything  amiss.  But 
if  I  fail — ^have  you  any  weapon  ?  " 

She  showed  me  a  tiny  poniard. 

"  That  is  well.  Treasure  it  ;  so  are  you 
armed  against  the  last  cxireiinty." 

Eight  of  the  clock  was  being  tolled  out 
from  the  church  towt^r  hard  by.  1  rose  tip. 
Clemency  dressed  my  hair  and  showed  me 
how  to  arrange  her  cloak  and  hood.  Lord ! 
If  I  had  not  had  graver  things  to  think  on  I 
should  have  laughed  to  see  how  like  a  girl  I 
seemed,  clad  hke  this. 

"  You  have  no  weapon  I "  said  Clemency. 

"  Be  pleased  to  lend  me  your  bodkin, 
Cousin,  and  I  will  remedy  that." 

I  took  my  boot  and,  cutting  open  the  sole, 
pulled  out  a  tiny  dagger  I  had  hidden  there 
against  some  extremity  like  the  present.  I 
was  ready. 

"  One  kiss,  dear  heart,"  I  said.    I  drew 

her  to  me  and  kissed  her  upon  the  lips. 

She  put  her  arms  about  my  neck. 

"God  guard  you,  Arthur,  this  night.  I 
shall  die  if  you  come  not  back  to  me.** 

Nine  of  the  clock  ! 

A  man  came  walking  down  the  passage. 
Outside  the  door  of  our  prison  he  $to[>ped, 
and  then  the  key  turned  in  the  lock.  E 

waited  until  Clemenry  was  laid  down  in  the 
bed  trom  which  1  iiad  risen.  Then  I  opened 
the  door  and  passed  out,  closing  it  quickly 
behind  me. 

Boys  stood  there  in  the  passage.  I  held 
out  my  hand.  He  gave  me  the  letter  with 
out  a  word,  atid  putting  his  arm  round  me 
drew  me  along  the  ins  aL'e  to  the  door  he 
had  spoken  of.  There  were  no  horses  there. 
Boys  bent  down  until  bis  breath  fanned  my 
clieek  and  whispered  : 

"Not  here.     Perchance  we  should  be 

I  made  no  answer,  and  the  Roundhead, 
holilinu  nie  el<iselv,  rre|)t  out  of  the  garden. 
W  e  then  walked  through  an  orciiard  and  a 
field  or  so.  It  was  a  light  night,  and  when 
I  saw  a  road  gleaming  white  before  us  I 


thought  to  And  the  cattle  there.  But  I  was 
mistaken.  Boys,  his  grip  on  me  tightening 
at  every  step,  led  me  across  the  road  into  a 

wood,  1  grew  very  suspicious,  and  on 
entering  this  dark  grove  of  pines,  where  was 
no  visible  path,  I  stopped  dead. 

"Come,  my  fair  one,  my  turtle,"  said 
Boys.  "  Art  weary,  my  beloved  ?  Love 
shall  refresh  thee." 

He  spoke  from  habit  in  a  kind  of  snuffling 
wliine,  luit  !)eiH  iih  this  his  voice  was  hoarse 
wuh  evil  passion,  and  his  eager  breath 
burned  my  cheek. 

I  thought  of  Clemency  in  the  power  of 
this  brute,  and — Ix)rd  !  how  ill  T  turned  ! 

We  walked  on  for  some  distance  until  we 
reached  a  small  clearing  in  the  wood. 

Here  Boys  stopped,  and  by  a  quick  move 
ment  flung  both  his  arms  round  about  me 
and  pressed  me,  face  to  6ice  with  him,  close 
against  his  heavy  chest. 

"  Tis  useless  to  scream,  my  beauty,"  he 
whispered  fiercely,  "  there  is  none  to  hear 
thee.  You  are  mine  now,  mine^  mine, 
mine  !  "  He  broke  o(T  into  a  laugh  enough 
to  curdle  one's  blood.  "  Come,  1  must  feed 
of  the  fruit  of  those  pretty  lips.  I  am  hungry 
of  love,  and  will  be  satisfied." 

He  held  me  against  his  body,  and  throwing 
his  arm  round  my  neck,  pressed  my  lips 
against  his  own. 

.\Iy  right  arm  was  free. 

"  Vou  hound  '"  I  cried,  and  stabbed  him 
full  in  tlic  ehcijl.  lie  uttered  a  liuarse 
Kream  of  terror,  and  tried  to  get  away  from 
me,  but  I  stabbed  him  again  and  again. 
He  fell,  and  1  fell  on  top  of  him,  and  liardly 
knowing  what  I  did,  I  stabbed  him  yet 
again  until  I  could  stab  no  more. 

Then  I  rose,  and  with  the  dripping  knife 
clutched  fast  in  my  hand,  stood  looking 
down  upon  my  work,  and  watched  a  dark 
stre.iiii  well  slowly  out  from  the  shadow 
under  the  slain  man's  side. 

The  soft  light  of  the  young  summer  moon 
fell  upon  the  corpse,  upon  the  half-averted 
face,  which  bore  an  expression  of  mingled 
passion  and  terror  horrible  to  look  upon. 

The  hand  of  conscience  fell  heavily  upon 
me.  1  staggered  away  and  sank  down  upon 
the  soft  p'ine  droppings,  feeling  suddenly 
as  though  al!  the  strength  were  gone  out 
of  me. 

Then  I  bethought  me  that  the  time  to 
play  the  woman  was  gone  by. 

I  had  left  Demency  alone,  at  the  mercy 
of  my  Lord  Wharton,  and  must  send  her 
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help  before  the  day  was  many  hours  old.  I 
rose,  and  freeing  myself  fronj  (  krnency's 
•  loak  and  hood,  set  about  fmding  my  way 
out  of  the  forest. 

After  some  time  I  found  myself  uj>on  the 
road  leading  to  Abingdon.  'Twas  but  a  ten 
mile  walk  or  so,  yet  it  seemed  like  forty  to 
me  that  night.  It  was  the  thought  of 
(,"lemenry  that  kept  my  legs  a-going,  albeit 
I  hey  went  but  slowly. 

i'he  sun  was  well  up  when  I  drew  near 
Abingdon,  and  shining  upon  every  dew- 
covered  blade  of  grass  and  leaf  of  greenery, 


"  Ods  bodkins  !  Why,  'tis  Arthur  Aston  \ 
What  is  it  ?  " 

His  Highness  needed  few  words  to  make 
him  understand.    His  action  was  prompt. 

"Within  two  hours.  .Aston,  I'll  have  cleared 
you  out  those  Roundhead  rats." 

The  next  moment  I  .stood  watching 
Rupert's  Life  Guards  gallop  headlong  down 
the  road,  raising  such  a  cloud  of  white  dust, 
that  little  was  clear  to  my  sight  but  the  shine 
of  steel,  the  bright  red  scarves  and  well  in 
front,  Rupert's  red  cloak  and  scarlet  plinue. 


The  Prince, 

my  approac 


riding  10  and  fro  on  his  brave  black  charger,  was  so  intcnl  upon  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  (hat  he  never  noted 
proach  until  I  caught  his  stirrup  leather  and  saluted  him.    "  Ods  bo<lkins  !   Why  'tis  Arthur  Aston  !  " 


turned  the  drops  of  moisture  into  crystal 
Ijeads.  It  shone,  too,  upon  steel  cas(]ues 
and  corselets.  Oh !  the  blessed  sight ! 
Ru|>ert,  that  Prince  of  Hearts,  was  drilling 
his  Life  Guards  in  the  meadows  without  the 
town.  One  word  of  Clemency's  need  in 
Rupert's  ear,  and  there  was  hel|),  if  help  was 
to  be  had  in  England. 

The  Prince,  riding  to  and  fro  on  his  brave 
black  charger,  was  so  intent  upon  the  work 
he  had  in  hand,  that  he  never  noted  my 
approach  until  I  caught  his  stirrup  leather 
and  saluted  him. 


A  Week  later  I  went  into  Oxford,  ("leniency 
was  there  with  her  father,  and  we  were 
formally  betrothed.  I  gave  her  a  ring,  and 
when  wc  were  alf)ne,  I  gave  her  something 
else — the  pink  knot  from  off  Her  Majesty's 
bodice. 

"  Wretch  I "  she  cried,  and,  blushing 
furiously,  slap[K;d  mine  ears. 

"  Baggage  ! "  said  I,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
struggles,  I  kissed  her  soundly  for  it. 

"  Let  this  knot  keep  thee  in  mind  that  as 
much  as  I  tell  is  as  much  as  is  good  for  thee 
to  know." 

A  .\  2 
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1"'HE  daily  life  of  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Consuls  is  something  more  than  tame 
routine.  His  villa  stands  perchance  under 
the  date  palms  of  an  Arabian  oasis,  or  amid 
Siberian  snowdrifts,  or  in  the  sweltering  heat 
beside  some  harbour  of  the  tropics.  His 
daily  work  may  be  done  in  Chinese  or  Greek, 
his  office  may  front  upon  the  rushing  traffic 
of  an  American  street,  or  a  dreamy  coral 
beach  in  the  South  Seas.  But  whatever  the 
country  of  his  exile,  the  Consul  has  to  deal 
with  a  most  astonishing  variety  of  affairs,  for 
apart  from  all  the  claims  of  the  ships  and 
merchants,  of  sailors,  of  tourists,  of  charit- 
al)le  committees,  he  may  be  called  away  from 
making  a  statistical  report  to  argue  with  the 
leaders  of  a  revolution,  try  a  case  in  court, 
fight  a  pestilence,  or  christen  a  baby. 

An  Ambassador  is  sent  abroad  to  lie 
fur  his  countr)',  but  a  Consul  lives  in 
foreign  parts  to  lie  for  his  countrvmen. 
His  ordinary 
work  is  to 
protect 
Hritish  mer- 
chants and 
Hritish  trade ; 
to  report 
once  a  year 
on  what  new 
openings  and 
chances  there 
are  for  British 
industry  ;  to 
settle  dis- 
putes, to 
redress 
grievances,  to 


'  The  brigand*  wrote  to  nee  enciovinK  a  human  ear,  demanding  five  ihousand 
pounda  a  head  by  way  of  ransom." 
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relieve  shipwrecked  or  distressed  mariners, 
and  to  send  theni  home  ;  to  recover  and  save 
wrecks,  and  wrecked  merchandise  ;  and  to 
keep  a  register  of  resident  British  subjects. 
A  really  perfect  C'onsul  who  performed  all  his 
duties  with  wisdom,  politeness  and  untiring 
devotion  on  a  small  salary,  would  be  much 
too  preciqus  to  last  in  a  bad  world.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  examples,  and  stuffed  speci- 
mens may  be  on  view  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

Once  I  was  introduced  by  the  master  of  a 
ship  to  the  Consul — sailors  always  call  him 
"  Counsel  "  —and  when  we  settled  down  to 
a  cigar  that  evening  I  asked  him  what  were 
his  duties. 

"Oh,  I'm  only  a  post,"  he  said,  "for 
Britishers  to  scratch  their  backs  against. 
They  can  worry  me  up  to  four  hundretl 

pounds  a  year — that's 
my  salary — but  when 
they  pass  the  limit  I 
stop  and 
pull  down 
the  blintls. 
Don't  tell 
anybody,  but 
I  wish  1  was 
a  dog  in  a 
we  1 1  - 1  t)-d  o 
f  a  m  i  I  y  a  t 
home.  A  dog 
has  four  legs 
and  his  re- 
sponsibilities 
end  at  the 
tip  of  his  tail. 
When  he  dies 
he's  all  right, 
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but  if  I  took  such  liberties  I'd  be  reported  at 
the  Foreign  Office  and  heavily  reprimanded. 
Oh,  by  the  way,  I  knew  there  was  some- 
thing I  had  to  ask  you  about,  and  you 
look  Hke  a  nice  fat  victim.  I've  got  a 
subscription  list  for  the  War  Fund — on  the 
table — there's  the  pen  and  ink— come  on, 
fork  out !  " 

I  forked  out,  and  in  return  demanded 
facts  about  the  Consular  day's  work,  nice 
mealy  facts  which  would  ser\'e  for  an  article 
in  such  a  magazine  as  this. 

•'AH  right,"  said  the  Consul  groaning,  "  I 
get  up,  have  a  bath,  thrash  my  cook-boy,  or 
take  other  violent  exercise  such  as  riding,  then 
comes  fruit,  coffee,  a  penny  roll,  cigarette  " 

"For  goodness' 
sake  come  down 
to  the  office." 

"  That  has  to 
happen  sooner  or 
later,  "he  yawned. 
"There's  the 
mail.  Look  at 
this  valentine  I 
had  this  morning 
from  my  chief." 

I  glanced  over 
a  sarcastic  letter 
addressed  by  a 
British  tourist  to 
Lord  Salisbury, 
complaining  that 
the  Consul  at 

  seemed 

to  be  in  training 
for  the  post  of 
ambassador,  and 
was  practising 
the  high  diplo- 
matic manner  by 
"  trying  it  on  the  dog  " — namely,  the  tourist. 
The  Consul  was  further  accused  of  forcing 
British  travellers  to  engage  a  needless 
military  escort  whenever  they  went  up 
country,  and  with  getting  a  share  of  the  fees. 

"Well,"  said  the  Consul,  "that  was  just 
to  cheer  me  up,  I  suppose.  Some  years  ago, 
at  my  last  post — a  Turkish  city  you  may  call 
it — two  British  engine-drivers  went  up  country 
to  see  tlie  sights — wouldn't  have  an  escort — 
and  were  gathered  in  by  the  Ux  al  brigands. 
The  brigands  wrote  to  me  em  losinga  human 
ear,  demanding  five  thousand  |)ounds  a  head 
by  way  of  ransom,  and  saying  that  they  would 
send  more  ears  and  an  assortment  of  fingers 
by  parcel  post  unless  I  paid  up  at  once.  Of 


course  I  told  them  that  it  was  a  ridiculous 
overcharge,  and  that  engine-drivers  were 
only  worth  five  hundred  each,  in  good  sea- 
sons, and  a  reasonable  state  of  repair.  We 
had  to  pay  up,  though,  and  the  result  is  that 
notice  on  the  wall." 

The  notice  advised  British  tourists  visiting 
countries  under  the  comic  opera  system  of 
government,  "  that  they  must  be  prepared  to 
tolerate  the  local  manners  and  customs." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "what  sort  of  correspon- 
dence happens  daily?  That  kind  of  thing 
smacks  of  lu.xury." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  There  was  a  letter 
this  morning  demanding  my  rates  and  taxes. 
A  Consulate  doesn't  pay  any  local  rates  and 


taxes,  because  the  building  is  British  territory, 
just  the  same  as  any  field  in  Kent  or  the  deck 
of  a  British  ship.  I  told  them  to  go  and  be 
blowed — f)f  course  in  diplomatic  language." 
"  What  else  ?  ' 

"The  skipper  of  a  British  cruiser  writes 
asking  me  for  details  as  to  the  buoys,  lights, 
holding  ground  and  anchorages  of  this  port, 
which  of  course  he  has  the  right  to  demand 
from  any  Consul.  Unfortunately  this  is  a 
war  port,  a  fortified  position,  and  I  can't  get 
a  shred  of  information.  They  watch  me 
night  and  day." 

"  Any  more  letters  ?  " 

"  One  to  a  lady,"  he  grinned,  and  changed 
the  subject.    "  Vou  know  the  red-funnelled 
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'  tramp  '  down  ihere  at  the  quay  ?  Well,  her 
master  came  up  yesterday  complaining  that 
his  people  nuiiinied  at  sea,  and  half  of  'em 
bolli'd  the  moment  the  ship  came  in.  Poor 
beg^ari  -you  know  that  foreiyners  are  not 
allowed  to  stay  in  this  place  because  it's  a 
fortress.  I  had  them  all  locked  up.  No, 
I've  no  power  tf)  punish  or  ini|)rison  anybody, 
but  there's  such  a  thing  as  dropping  a  hint 
to  the  local  authorities,  and  they're  mo.st 
obliging.  These  fellows  were  gaoled  for 
vagrancy.  Why  ?  I'robably  I've  saved  them 
from  penal  servitude,  They  can't  stay  here  ; 
they  have  to  be  kept  out  of  mischief,  as  I 
told  them  frankly  when  I  had  them  before 
me  this  morning.  They  go  with  the  ship 
when  she  sails,  but  I'm  morally  certain  that 
the  ski|)per  of  that  red-funnelled  boat  nu)st 
richly  deserves  to  be  hanged.  I'm  reporting 
him  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  home  for 
bullying,  starving,  ha/ing,  even  half-murder- 
ing those  poor  wretches,  and  I  hope  that 
he'll  never  get  another  command. 

"  It's  all  in  the  day's  work,  but  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  in  emergencies 
I  have  to  act  with  the  full  powers  of  an 
ordained  deacon  in  the  Established  Church. 
Two  years  ago  I  married  a  couple  in  this 
office,  and  this  winter  I  had  to  christen  the 
baby.  They're  English — the  woman's  my 
housekeeper,  and  the  man  mate  of  a  'tramp.' 
She  couldn't  go  home,  he  couldn't  wait  for  a 
stray  chaplain,  and  they  couldn't  go  to  any 
place  of  worship  in  this  town.  So  I'm  the 
parson,  and,  moreover,  acting  as  Consul,  I 
had  to  register  the 
man  child  on  my 
official  books  as  a 
British  subject. 
Otherwise  he'd  be 
a  subject  of  this 
country,  liable  to 
fearful  taxes,  mili- 
tary service,  and  all 
sorts  of  tyranny. 
Their  Government 
here  is  something 
scandalous,  and  I 
tell  you  it's  not  for 
fun  that  the  Union 
Jack  floats  over 
this  roof,  the 
British  Coat  of 
Arms  hangs  over 
the  front  door,  and 
His  M  a  j  e  s  t  y's 
portrait  is  up  there 


above  my  desk.  It's  a  curious  thing,  though, 
that  the  natives  going  into  any  shop  or 
building  uncover  in  honour  of  theirsovereign's 
[)ortrait — there's  sure  to  be  one  in  the  corner. 
But  our  people  won't  uncover  to  any  king  on 
earth,  not  even  their  own.  When  low-caste 
I'^nglishmen  come  in  here  on  business,  I 
often  have  to  tell  them  before  they'll  take  off 
their  hats.  Of  course  they've  no  manners, 
but,  by  Jove,  there's  something  kingly  about 
our  sailors.    They're  free  men,  anyway. 

"  Let's  see,  my  day's  work — oh,  it's  just 
grubbing  along.  I'm  supjxjsed  to  make  an 
annual  return  of  the  British  trade  done  in 
this  port.  Well,  our  .ships  come  here  with 
naval  and  military  stores,  contracts  for  this 
(iovernment,  and  they  take  away  a  few  loads 
of  raw  products — you  mustn't  say  what  pro- 
ducts, or  everybody  will  know  the  name  of 
this  port,  and  I'll  get  a  wigging  for  every 
blunder  you  choose  to  make  in  print.  Then 
I'm  sup[)osed  to  report  on  chances  for  British 
enterprise.  The  opportunities  l>erc  are  rather 
for  the  enterprising  flea  than  for  human 
beings.  A  man  would  slane.  Oh  yes, 
there's  another  point  Any  legal  document 
brought  here  and  signed  in  this  house  is 
made  'in  England  '  and  subject  to  Briti.sh 
law.  Any  j)erson  reported  to  me  as  born  at 
sea  belongs  not  here,  but  to  the  parish  of 
Stepney,  and,  I  believe,  to  the  Bishopric  of 
London.  The  Bishop  of  London  has  always 
been  Bishop  of  the  Sea. 

"  As  to  the  rest  of  my  day's  work.  Well, 
for  one  thing,  I'm  supposed  to  know  the 


"It's  all  la  the  day'a  work,  but  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  efnei^cr  Ics  I  have 
to  act  with  the  full  powen  oF  an  ordained  deacon  in  the  Established  Church.  Two  years 
ago  I  married  a  couple  in  this  olTice,  and  this  winter  I  had  to  christen  the  l>aby." 
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language  here,  and  to  be  thoroughly  posted 
in  the  maritime  and  commercial  law  of  the 
country,  and  to  be  on  good  terms  socially 
with  all  the  official  people,  and  to  persuade 
the  indignant  authorities  to  suffer  the  British 
fool  gladly  because  he  doesn't  mean  any 
harm  when  he  tramples  around  like  a  John 
Bull  in  a  china  shop,  and  to  smooth  down 
Mr.  Britisher  when  he's  too  litigious,  and  to 
soften  the  rigours  of  justice  when  he  makes 
himself  a  public  nuisance  in  the  streets. 
I'm  the  grease  which  oils  the  commercial 
machine  and  gets  ground  between  the  wheels. 
I'm  always  under 
too,  of  being  a  po- 


snspinon, 
litical  and 
when  I  go 
Governor 


military  ^y,  and 
out  for  a  ride  the 
sends  a  mounted 
soldier  to  keep  me 
in  sight  for  fear  I 
should  be  taking 
Kodak  portraits  of 
his  precious  bat- 
teries. One  time 
I  had  a  fellow 
stopping  at  my 
house,  an  old 
school  chum,  who 
came  to  get  some 
fishing  —  there 
isn't  any.  He  had 
to  be  amused,  so 
one  day  I  bor- 
rowed an  extra 
pony,  and  took 
him  out  for  a  ride 
— he  can't  ride. 
You  know  the 
Governor's  palace 
just  a  Uttle  way 
down  the  street  ? 
Well,  when  the 
officials  saw  us 
tw.o  riding  off 
quietly,  they  thought  no  doubt  that  we  were 
going  to  steal  a  few  gun.s  of  position,  and 
their  mounted  orderly  was  away  with  a 
message  or  something.  The  only  thing  they 
had  to  put  on  our  track  was  the  Governor's 
private  carriage  which  wa-s  standing  outside 
the  porch.  'I'hey  sent  the  carriage.  W'e 
led  that  carriage  by  a  most  pleasing  and 
varied  route  over  hills,  valleys,  swamps, 
dongas,  cut  banks,  stone  walls,  cliffs,  and 
acres  of  broken  rock.  It  was  not  a  carriage 
when  it  came  home,  but  a  fancy  mixture  on 
three  wheels.    Afterwards  I  found  occasion 


"  it's  a  curious  thing  that  the  natives  uncover  in  honour  of  their 
sovereign's  portrait;  but  our  people  won't  uncover  for  any  king  on 
earth,  not  even  their  own.  When  low-caste  Englishmen  come  in  here 
on  business,  I  often  have  to  tell  them  before  they'll  take  off  their  hats." 


to  compliment  the  Governor  on  the  interesting 
scenery  of  his  district.    He  still  has  me 

watched,  though  "    The  Consul  flashed 

round  on  me.  "  You  look  as  innocent  as  a 
pet  cat !  " 

I  was  really  a  spy,  and  that  very  day  had  a 
fearfully  narrow  escape.  I  had  been  prowling 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  great  fortress, 
and  came  almost  by  accident  upon  a  masked 
battery,  brand  new,  with  eight  heavy  guns 
of  position  mounted  on  disappearing  carriages. 
It  seemed  to  l>e  luncheon  time  and  the  place 
quite  empty,  so  I  strolled  down  across  the 
gun  platform  hoping  to  discover  further 
details.  The  platform  was  gravelled,  and  as 
I  strolled  along  I  picked  up  pebbles,  licking 
them,  snielling  them,  comparing  them,  keep- 
ing a  few,  throwing  others  away.  Hearing 
a  sound  behind  me,  I  looked  up  startled, 
and  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  cor- 
poral's guard.    The  corporal  talked  with 

great  fluency  in  his 
own  language,  and 
I  was  equally 
fluent  in  mine, 
showing  him  the 
pebbles,  inviting 
him  to  lick  some, 
smell  others,  and 
generally  to  com- 
pare their  beauti- 
ful shapes  and 
attractive  colours. 
After  some 
minutes  of  this  I 
succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  guard 
that  1  took  no 
interest  in  guns, 
but  was  only  a 
harmless  lunatic, 
'i'hey  kicked  me 
off  the  rear  edge 
of  the  platform 
into  a  noisome  swamp,  and  thus  I  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  captured  spy — imprisonment 
for  life  on  the  Isle  of  Sorrow  ;  do  you 
know  where  that  is  ?  Anyway,  the  location 
of  that  battery  is  dulv  charted  at  the  War 
Office. 

But  to  return  to  my  interview  with  the 
Consul. 

"Suppose  they  had  arrested  me,"  I 
asked,  "  could  you  save  me  from  the  penal 
settlements  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  This  is  a  civilised 
country,  and  if  you  indulge   yourself  in 
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criminal  practices,  so  much  the  worse  for 
you.  If  you  murdered  a  man  in  Russia 
you'd  get  sent  to  Saghalien,  and  serve  you 
right.  If  you  robbed  a  man  in  I 'ranee  you'd 
he  packed  off  to  New  ('alcdonia — serve 
you  right.  It's  the  .same  in  Me.vico,  or 
Japan,  or  any  civilised  State.  If  you  don't 
approve  of  their  customs,  why  .stay  in  their 
CDunlry  ?" 

In  1900  I  was  at  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico, 
rnd  found  a  Scotch  engine-driver  who  had 


been  ten-and  a-half  montI)s  in  a  dungeon, 
"awaiting  trial."  He  antl  an  American  driver 
had  been  smashed  up  through  the  neglect  of 
a  native  |K>intsman  on  the  .Mexican  Railway, 
but  they  could  not  be  tried  because  there 
was  no  p«»ssib!e  crime  of  which  they  could 
Ik.'  accused.  On  their  removal  from  Ori/aba 
prison  to  Vera  Cru/  the  American  driver 
sickened  of  yellow  fever  and  lay  three  days, 
dying  without  any  meilical  attendance.  Tlje 
extreme  symptoms  were  upon  him  l)efore  he 
v.as  taken  from  the  cell,  but  his  dcailj  was 


attributed  to  some  fancy  disea.se  invented 
for  the  occasion  by  the  official  doctor.  That 
day  I  discovered  the  Scotsman,  Angus 
Mackay,  ill  with  yellow  fever.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  being  held  until  he  consented 
io  pay  five  hundred  dollars  blackmail.  He 
had  no  money.  On  enquir)-  I  found  that 
the  (Consul  had  fought  hard  for  Mackay,  al-so 
the  Consul-General,  the  Minister  to  .Mexico, 
and  even  Lord  Salisbury  himself  had  failed 
to  get  this  innocent  man  released.  Mackay 
was  a  I'Veemason,  and  I  found  a 
Masonic  lodge  in  V^era  Cruz.  The 
lodge  managed  to  procure  his 
release  only  just  in  time  to  save  him 
from  a  horrible  death  by  yellow 
fever.  There  was  then  in  Mexico 
one  British  subject,  innocent  of 
offence,  who  had  been  in  prison 
for  no  less  a  period  than  five  years 
"awaiting  trial,"  but  our  helpless 
Government  had  failed  to  rescue 
him.  .'\s  the  Consul  remarked,  "If 
you  don't  approve  of  their  manners 
and  customs,  why  stay  in  their 
country  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  he  continued,  "  in 
a  really  barlxirous  countr)-,  such  as 
Morocco  or  China,  we  have  to 
protect  our  British  scallawags.  Not 
long  ago,  in  China,  a  young  English- 
man got  niixed  up  with  the  native 
secret  .societies,  and  had  the  cheek 
to  start  an  insurrection  for  the 
puriMjse  of  taking  his  seat  on  the 
Chinl•^e  throne.  Our  Consular 
people  caught  him  just  in  time. 
He  had  a  shipload  of  war  material, 
hundreds  of  followers  including 
several  Englishmen,  and  he  was 
taken  red  -  handed  in  arms  against 
the  Chinese  (loverniuent.  They'd 
probably  have  tortured  the  p<x)r 
i)rule  lo  death,  but  he  was  rescued 
and  tried  by  our  Consular  Court, 
and  let  off  with  a  year's  imprihonment  in 
the  Shanghai  Consular  gaol. 

"  \'es,  we're  bound  !»»  protect  our  people? 
from  being  racked,  thumb  screwed,  skinned 
alive,  slowly  boiled  and  so  forth.  Cook 
at  the  case  of  |xjor  young  Savage  I-andor, 
caught  by  the  llamas  whilst  attempting  to 
explore  the  practically  unknown  country 
of  Tibet.  They  were  searing  his  eyes  with 
red  hot  irons  before  we  got  him  rescued. 

"  Then  there's  the  political  intrigue  busi- 
ness.   1  had  a  letter  not  long  since  from  one 


That  dty  I  discovered  the  Scoisman  ill  with  yellow  fever.  He 
tolJ  me  he  was  l>cing  held  until  he  conscnicii  to  pay  five  hundred 
dollars  bliiclLinail. 
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of  our  Consuls,  a  cousin  of  mine,  in  Morocco. 
If  a  Moor  feels  dull  and  inclined  to  do  a 
litlle  murdering,  he  goes  to  one  of  the 
Consuls — not  ours,  of  course — and  suddenly 
blossoms  out  into  a  free-born  American 
citizen,  a  Russian,  Sjmniard,  or  Frenchman, 
according  to  taste.  After  that  he  can  amuse 
himself  with  niurder  and  robbery  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  the  Moorish  authorities 
daren't  touch  a  hair  of  his  sacred  head. 
Several  nations,  especially  France  and  Spain, 
are  plotting  to  seize  the  Moorish  Empire, 
and  by  way  of  preparation  they're  laying 
in  a  st(x:k  of  citizens.  A  largcj  assort- 
ment of  the  choicest  criminals  have  been 
collected  already,  and  poor  old  England 
is  falling  away  liehind.  They  say  we've 
got  no  enterprise  ! 

"But  really  I  think  the  liveliest  place  for 
a  Consul  is  in  any  of  the  Spanish-American 
'  Republics.'  There's  more  trouble  there  to 
the  square  mile  than  anywhere  else  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  getting  up 
revolutions  is  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries. Our  Consuls  get  quite  used  to  the 
crash  of  musketry,  but  if  the  bullets  are 
an  actual  nuisance  inside  the  Consulate, 
or  the  playful  politicians  lock  up  our  British 
merchants  in  gaol  for  the  puriM)se  of 
extorting  blackmail,  well,  Mr.  Consul  loses 
no  time  in  whistling  up  a  gunboat. 
There  is  nearly  always  a  gunboat  hanging 
around  the  neighl)ourhoo<l,  and  her  people 
are  only  too  delighted  at  the  chance  of  a 
fight.  In  she  sweeps,  cleared  for  action, 
and  asks  the  local  Government  to  behave, 
'or  I'll  blow  your  sacred  Republic  all  to 
glory.*  Then  the  bluejackets  land  and 
lake  charge. 

'*  A  chap  I  know  called  I  latch  was  Vice- 
Consul  at  Bluefields  in  Central  America,  and 
the  local  Government — Mosquito  Coast — 
went  up  in  smoke.  The  Nicaraguan  army 
was  invading  around  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  keep  then)  out  pof)r  old  Hatch  tried 
to  set  up  a  decent  Government.  The  most 
promising  politician  in  sight  was  a  black- 
and-tan  usurper  called  Prince  Clarence,  so 
Mr.  Hatch  put  him  in  jxjwer.  Then  the 
Nicaraguan  army  arrived,  all  generals  and 
colonels,  and  asked  Mr.  Hatch  what  lu- 
meant  by  interfering.  They  actually  had 
the  cheek  to  seize  Her  Majesty's  Consul 
and  two  other  white  men,  treating  them 
to  all  sorts  of  indignities.  Af'erwards 
that  army  was  invited  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  what  it  was  doing  inside  a  British 


protectorate,  and  whether  the  seizure  of  the 
\'ice-Consul  was  intended  as  a  declaration 
of  war." 

So  ended  the  Consul's  talk,  but  there  is 
still  one  little  matter  remaining  for  menticm. 
All  over  the  world,  whenever  we  Britishers 
are  in  trouble,  we  rally  around  the  man  who 
stands  for  our  King,  whose  house  is  British 
territory,  where  llmts  the  mighty  ensign  of 
our  liberties.  Is  there  any  need  to  remin<I 
Flnglish  readers  of  the  Residency  at  Luck- 
now,  the  Fort  at  Chitral.  the  Residency  in 
Manipur,  the  fiovernment  House  at  Coo- 
massie,  the  C«>nsulate  in  Crete,  the  British 
Legation  in  I'ekin  ?  Think  (T  the  shot- 
riddled,  crumbling  walls,  the  smoking  loop- 
holes, the  starving  garrison,  the  silent 
dcNpair,  the  laughing  courage — and  over- 
head the  flag  ! 

The  Consuls  and  Pro-Consuls  of  the 
Empire  have  not  in  a  hundred  heroic 
years  hauled  down  their  colours,  save  in 
the  one  instance  of  Pretoria.  There,  at  a 
cost  of  incalculable  blood  and  treasure, 
the  buried  flag  has  been  dug  from  its 
grave,  and  given  once  more  to  the  sun- 
light of  an  ICmpire  where  there  is  no  night. 


"The  livelleti  plt:«  for  a  Coniul  is  in  any  of  ihe 
Sfanish-American  Republics.  .  .  .  Our  Consuls  get 
quite  usc«l  to  the  crash  of  musketry." 
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A  S  there  is  no  more  universal  custom  than  marriage,  so  is  there  no  more 
universal  garment  than  the  bridal-dress,  and  none  which  causes  its 
wearer  greater  concern  as  to  her  apjwarance  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  dons 
it  upon  her  glorious  wedding  mom.  No  matter  the  nationah'ty,  the  colour  or 
the  social  status  of  the  bride  who  has  given  lier  heart  to  the  man  she  loves,  or 
who  has  been  given  to  a  husband  of  her  parents'  choosing,  the  mirror  never 
reflects  to  her  eyes  any  more  pleasing  picture  than  herself  attired  in  the 
costume  in  which  she  is  to  enter  into  the  realms  of  hymenal  bliss. 

Here  is  one  touch  of  Nature  which  makes  all  women  kin  ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  English  maiden  goes  to  church  in  white  silk  or  satin,  while  the  Zulu  bride 
weds  in  a  cow-hide  skirt,  aflfects  it  not  at  all ;  each  is  equally  proud  and  happy, 
and  will  remember  both  the  day  and  the  dress  as  long  as  she  may  live. 
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The  wedding-dress  is  an  important  part  of 
the  marriage  function  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  world — the  dress  of  a  great 
event,  in  most  cases  of  a  lifetime.  'I  he 
exceptions  where  the  dress  is  not  of  para- 
inoutu  iinpt)rtance  are  very  few.  and  where  it 
is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  consideration,  still 
fewer.  Kven  the  poorest  of  the  p<.>or,  no 
more  in  this  than  in  any  (Mher  land,  strain 
their  resources  to  the  utmost  that  the  bride 
may  play  her  part  as  l(xal  fashion  dictates 
at  least,  since 
circu  m  stances 
prevent  her  being 
arrayed  a  la  haute 
momie.  Feminin- 
ity is  very  much 
femininity  the 
world  over  when 
it  comes  to  wed- 
dings. 

But  diflferent 
people  different 
dresses,  just  as 
there  are  different 
ideas  of  the  mean- 
ing of  marriage, 
and  diffi-rent 
methods  of  con- 
tracting it.  The 
usual  costume 
of  the  English 
bride  is  too  well 
known  to  need 
detailing  here.  Its 
composition 
can  always  be 
gathered  from 
the  accounts  of 
fashionable  wed- 
dings ;  and  where 
is  the  girl  or 
woman  who  is  not 
au  fail  with  the 
subject,  either  in 

anticipation  or  from  experience  of  wearing 
this  most  national  of  all  costumes? 

More  interesting  will  it  be  to  l(H)k  upon 
the  women  of  other  climes  ready  dressed  for 
their  wedding  ;  and  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  pa.ss  first  in  review  the  brides  of  the 
East,  for  their  marriage  dresses,  like  their 
marriage  customs,  present  some  striking 
contrasts  to  our  own. 

Through  those  countries  wl»ere  Ihe  Moslem 
faith  holds  sway,  Turkey,  Egypt,  .Arabia,  etc., 
where  marriages  are  arranged  without  the 


The  pretty  native  costume  worn  by  the  brides  of  Sweden. 


woman  being  consulted,  and  the  bride  goes 
to  her  lord  and  master  closely  veiled  from 
head  to  foot,  that  no  man's  eyes  may  gaze 
upon  her,  we  may  pass  (juickly.  Of  the 
bride's  dress  beneath  the  veil  we  can  see 
nothing,  though  we  may  imagine  much  ;  at 
least  we  can  rest  assured  that  it  covers  not 
her  oldest  garments,  that  her  dress  is  of  the 
richest  silk  the  purse  can  afford,  for  when 
her  husUtnd  lifts  the  veil  to  gaze  for  the  first 
time  u[)(jn  her  face,  not  unnaturally  the  bride 

wishes  to  njake  a 
go(Kl  impression. 

In  Turkey,  the 
bridegroom  fur- 
nishes the  dress 
lor  his  bride,  so 
in  this  respect  he 
is  pretty  certain 
to  be  satisfied. 
He  takes  her  face 
on  chance  ;  thai 
is  his  gamble,  but 
probably  only  one 
of  the  many  he 
makes  in  the  mat- 
rimonial market. 

\'ery  curious  is 
the  costume  of 
the  bride  of 
much-massacred 
Armenia  ;  that  is 
looking  beneath 
the  veil  of  crin^jon 
silk  in  which  she  is 
enveloped.  Upt)n 
her  head  rests  a 
silver  plate,  and 
to  it  are  also 
fastened  a  pair  of 
cardlxiard  wings 
covered  with 
feathers. 

'I'hat  tantalising 
veil — this  time  of 
muslin  and  gold — envelops,  too,  the  brides 
of  Syria,  and  when  a  Mount  Lebanon  bride 
riiles  out  frcm  her  home  on  horseback,  on 
her  way  to  the  bridegroom,  she  is  hidden 
beneath  its  folds — f;jre,  form  and  dress  arc 
rigidly  concealed. 

In  many  ccmntries  the  bridegroom  must 
first  catch  his  bride  ;  with  the  man  of 
Lebanon  it  is  different.  At  the  bride's 
approach,  surrounded  hv  her  friends,  relati\es 
and  servants,  the  tenants  and  retainers  of 
the  bridegroom  go  out  to  meet  the  oncoming 
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A  Danish  Bride. 


The  native  marriage  dresit 
of  Norwiv. 


party ;  not  to  bid  them  wel- 
l  omc,  but  to  beat  thcni  off  I 

Tis,  however,  but  a 
mock  fight  ;  the  bride,  of 
course,  always  wins,  forcing 
her  way  into  her  home  that 
is  to  be,  where  she  is  con- 
ducted to  a  private  room, 
placed  on  a  comfortable 
couch,  and  provided  with 
sweetmeats. 

Such  a  bride,  minus  her 
veil,  is  shown  in  one  of  our 
|)hot()graphs,  which  does 
not,  however,  give  any 
opportunity  for  a|>preciating 
the  beautiful  colours  of 
the  costuuie.     I'he  dress  is 

of  rich  brocaded  material.  Round  her  waist  she  wears 
a  coloured  siish  of  silk,  and  a  bolero  of  velvet  covers  a 
light  loose  blou.se.  \  necklace  of  coral  encircles  her 
throat,  much  jewellery  of  Oriental  fashion  hangs  about 
her  breast,  and  her  wrists  are  loaded  with  bracelets  ol 
gold. 

Iti  the  wedding  c»»>tumc  of  that  child  of  the  desert, 
the  Hedouin,  there  is  a  pnjfusion  of  jewellery- — chains 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  imitation,  from  which  coin-., 
currency  or  imitation,  depend.  She  wears  them  round 
her  neck,  and  they  depend  in  front  of  her  to  below  tlu: 
girdle  which  fastens  the  ctjstume  (jf  light  muslin  th.il 
scarcely  conceals  her  form. 

With  bangles  of  many  sorts  her  arms  are  loaded 
almost  from  wrist  to  elbow,  and  upon  her  head  rests  a 
round  brocaded  hat  from  which  fantastic  jewellery 
hangs  about  her  forehead  and  cheeks.    She  has  a 


mantle  in  which  to  wrap  herself  from  head  to  foot 
The  dusky  Bedoum  bride  truly  makes  a  bizarre 
appearance  to  European  eyes  ;  as  a  jewel  in  Eastern 
setting  she  is  perfection. 

The  nmst  to  be  seen  of  the  dusky  bride  of  Mtjrocco 
— where,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Orient,  love,  if  it 
come  at  all,  must  follow  marriage  (since  the  husband 
never  sees  the  f;ice  of  his  wife  till  the  marriage  has 
been  duly  consummated),  when  she  is  taken  to  the 
1  iridegroom's  house  —  is  the  box  in  which  she  is 
<  arried  there.    Si>ectators  see  no  more  than  this. 

Safe  frftm  the  common  gaze,  she  is  borne  from 
her  honie  in  the  1k)x,  in  it  she  rides  to  her  future 
home,  and  still  in  it  is  carried  inside.  There  is  no 
*»pjK)rtunity  for  lynx-eyed  reporters — even  if  they  were 
present — to  secure  the  details  of  her  costume  to  be 
given  in  the  daily  press,  the  reading  of  which  details 

is  to  the  average  bride 
half  the  pleasure  of  her 
marriage  I 

There  is  no  such  secrecy 
in  western  Europe.  The 
face  of  woman  was  made 
good  to  look  up^jn  ;  and 
since  she  is  a  free  agent 
in  her  choiceof  a  husband, 
since  it  is  consented  that 
love  is  essential  to  wedde<l 
happiness  and  should  Ik.* 
assured  ere  marriage  takes 
place,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  all-hiding  veil. 

In  France  and  (lermany 
the  brides  tn  proi^ence  are 
much    more  picturesque 


An  Eskimo  Bride. 
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than  their  town-wed  sisters,  whose  wedding- 
dress  differs  only  in  small  details  from  the 
regulation  English  costume.  The  brides  of 
Brittany  are  quite  distinct  from  those  in  other 
parts  of  provincial  France. 

The  bridal  dress  is  of  black,  or  not  too 
brightly-coloured  material,  trimmed  with  two 
rows  of  lace,  and  wristlets  of  lace 
encircle  the  sleeves  of  her  tight- 
fitting  bodice.  .V  wide  collarette 
of  stiff  lace  stands  out  beyond  her 
shoulders,  and  her  head  is 
covered  with  a  peculiarly- 
shaped  bonnet  also  of  white 
lace.  Over  her  dress  she 
wears  a  very  handsome 
apron,  edged  with  fine  lace, 
and  from  the  left  shoulder 
there  trails  down  almost 
to  the  hem  of  her  dress 
sprays  of  orange-blossom. 
A  silk  girdle  encircles  her 
waist,  and  is  never  absent, 
for  it  is  the  cu.stom  of  the 
bride's  mother,  just  as  the 
party  is  about  Ui  start  fjut 
for  church,  to  cut  the  loops 
of  the  sash,  making 
as  she  does  so  ejuite 
a  pretty  spee<:h 
that  is  more  than 
half  a  blessing. 

Naturally  in  that 
mixed    land  of 
kingdoms,  grand 
duchies,  duchies 
and  prin- 
c  i  p  a  I  i  - 
ties  over 
which 
the  Kai- 
ser rules, 
there  is 
not  a  lit- 
tle varia- 
tion in'  wedding 
dress.    But  a  bride 
of  one  (»f  the  south- 
ern provinces  will 
do  as  a  fair  example. 

The  first  thing  about  her  marriage  costume 
that  catches  the  eye  is  the  towering  crown 
she  wears  above  her  wreath  of  myrtle.  It  is 
a  wondrous  head-dress,  gay  with  tinsel 
decoration,  and  hung  with  buttons  and 
coins  too  numerous  to  count. 

Over  a  dress  of  black  silk  lies  an  apron 


The  typical  weddinf; 


of  the  same  material,  but  the  bride  does  not 
cut  a  sombre  figure,  for  the  dress  is  relieved 
by  many  yards  of  coloured  ribbons  and 
chains  and  coins  l)eyond  counting. 

Red  shoes  cover  her  feet,  and  each  boasts 
a  heavy  buckle  of  brass,  while  inside  those 
shoes,  away  from  sight,  though  not  from  the 
bride's  feeling,  are  feathers  and  hairs, 
the  former  plucked  from  different 
birds,  and  the  latter  from  different 
animals,  and  dejx)sited  therein  by 
her  parents  in  accordance  with 
the  suj)erstition  that  their  presence 
there  will  ensure  a  well-stocked 
farm  within  a  few  years. 

If  she  be  a  Bavarian  she  will 
wear  around  her  waist  a  girdle 
composed  of  rows  of  silver  thalers 
— a  family  heirloom  on  the  female 
side  that  is  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter. 

The  shoes  play,  too,  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  wedding 
costume  of  the  Swedish  bride. 
But  they  carry  no  buckles,  nor 
are  they  tied.  Furthermore,  in 
each  shoe  is  placed  a  silver  coin, 
deposited  therein  to  ensure  that 
iiK.ney  will  never  be  lacking  in 
her  married  life. 

"  Happy  is  the  bride 
the  sun  shines  on,"  say 
we  here,  but  the  Swedish 
bride    would    not  be 
lappy  if  the  rain  did 
not  fall  at  her  wedding 
—a  gen- 
tle rain 
for  pre- 
ference, 
but  a 
deluge 
rather 
than  none  at  all,  U-x 
the  Si  aiidinavians 
have   a   proverb  : 
•'Hapjiy   is  the 
bride   on  whose 
crown  the  rain 
falls." 

The  crown  may  be  a  gorgeous  one  of 
silver — which,  as  in  Norway,  is  loaned  by 
the  church — a  circlet  of  spangled  paper  or  a 
wreath  of  myrtle.  A  black  dress  is  brightened 
with  artificial  flowers,  and  highly-colourtd 
tinselled  ribbons,  and  while  a  girdle  clasps 
her  waist,  rows  of  pearls  encircle  her  neck. 


dress  of 
bride. 
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A  Swiss  Kirl  in  brioai  i:o>ior  , 

Nearly  all  over  Europe  the  \VL«Min^ 
crown  constitutes  a  most  inii)i»rtant  .nul 
prominent  item  in  the  bridal  toilette,  l>iit 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  Norway,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  "  Challenge  cnnvn 
of  chastity."  Such  a  crown  as  that  sh«)wn 
in  the  photograph  of  a  Norwegian  bride 
would  be  of  great  value.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  church,  from  whom  it  is  hired  for 
the  occasion,  and  glitters  brilliantly  with 
jewels. 

With  so  elaborate  a  crown  a  Norwegian 
wedding  could  not  be  otiierwise  than 
extremely  picturestjue,  and  the  genend 
costume  makes  it  more  so.  Usually  black 
dresses  are  worn,  but  sometimes  white  or 
coloured.    There  is  always  a  great  display  ol 


coloured  ribbons,  a  l>eaded  or  be-ribboned 
apron,  and  silver  necklaces,  and  sometimes 
these  latter  arc  composed  of  coins.  The 
procession  to  the  church  is  a  sight  to 
behold. 

I^ter,  during  the  festivities,  the  bride 
'*  dances  off  her  crown."  She  stands  blind- 
f(»lded  in  the  midst  of  a  ring  of  maidens  who 
dance  around  her.  While  they  are  dancing 
she  takes  the  crown  from  off  her  head,  and 
puts  it  haphazard  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the 
guests.  Su{>erstition  has  it  that  the  maiden 
thus  distinguished  will  be  next  led  to  the 
altar.  She  then  takes  her  place  in  the  ring, 
and  so  the  crown  passes  from  one  to  the 
other  throughout  the  party. 

Of  all  brides  there  are  few  who  trouble 
less  about  their  wedding  dress  than  those  of 


A  Lebanon  bride  in  her  picturesque  «-cddinK  dress 
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An  Italian  wcdJing  hcad-drcM. 

S\vit/erlan<l,  that  is,  speaking  generally.  It 
is  a  country  of  many  cantons,  each  difiering 
in  its  matters  matrimonial  from  the  rest,  and 
ascusiomsdifTersodocosiiimes, 
wit!>  the  conse<iuence  that  no 
one  liride  can  be  presented  as 
representative  of  all. 

Very  fond  of  finery  are  llie 
girls  of  Roumania;  antl  a  wed- 
ding amongst  the  K-tter-class 
peasants  is  a  showy  affair  and 
pictures<|iie.  The  l)ridal  cos- 
tume comprises  all  brilliant 
colours,  the  "  mevd<.  r,"  a  sort 
(»f  apron  worn  at  the  l>a<  k  of 
the  dress,  being  handsomely 
worked  in  bright-hued  silks. 
A  crown  of  flowers,  from  which 
hang  down  long  streamers, 
decorates  the  hair,  while  heavy 
chains  of  silver  coins  hang 
about  the  bodice. 

About  the  Danish  bride, 
whose  l»riilal  costume  is  of 
dark  hue  and  simple  cut,  the 
most  pronounced  feature  is  the 
high,  strangely  shaped  crown 
of  white,  from  which  streamers 
float  down  l)ehind. 

The  Italian  country  bride, 
with  her  dress  of  bright  striped 
silk,  in  which  yellow  f)re- 
dominates,  her  brilliant  lK)dice 
laced  with  silk  cord,  hung  about 


the  neck  and  arms  with  enough  jewellery  to 
stock  a  shop,  makes  a  pleasing  picture.  Her 
jewellery  is  invariably  real  and  of  consider- 
able value,  for  it  is  handed  down  through 
generations  Irom  mother  to  tiatighler.  .Some- 
times her  head  dress  is  the  strangely-shaped 
cap  ol  silk  and  lace  shown  in  the  photo  ; 
more  often  a  brilliantly  colouretl  kerchief  of 
silk  with  long  fringe. 

To  give  the  bridal  costumes  of  Russia  it 
would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  local  dress 
of  all  the  difTen  nt  parts,  plus  a  certain  amount 
of  llnery  as  much  as  the  purse  can  aftord. 
As  with  u.s,  it  is  on\\  those  who  can  affc  rd 
it  who  are  married  entirely  in  white,  and  their 
name  is  not  legion  in  the  domains  of  iIkv 
Czar.  Still,  white  figures  to  some  extent  in 
ntany  toilettes,  and  blue,  being  the  nuptial 
colour,  is  the  dominant  note. 

Red  is  the  nuptial  colour  in  China,  and 
behind  the  all-covering  veil  of  this  colour 
the  splendour  of  the  dress  worn  by  the 
yellow-faced  beauty  is  entirely  hidden. 


Peasant  cfrls  of  Lurt^ine  and  Alsace  in  the  traditional  bridal  drcssea 
of  their  prot'inces. 
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ABOUT   THE   LATEST   FASHIONABLE   CRAZE   FOR    DIMINUTIVE  PETS. 

By  BASH.  TOZER. 


AYR.AR  or  two  ago  a  strange  craze  for 
the  possession  of  diminutive  animals 
of  all  descriptions  attracted  the  attention  of 
society. 

By  whom  the  fashion  was  started  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain.     The  question  is 


Another  tiny  specimen,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration  —  the  pony  alongside  the 
bloodhound  —  is  a  Shetland  belonging  to 
Mr.  R.  M.  R.  .Mackcn/ie,  of  Earlshall,  Fife, 
who  during  late  years  has  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  time  to  improving  the  breed  of 


asked  frequently,  and  many  replies  have  dwarf  ponies,  and  of  the  tiny  Shetland  in 
been  given,  but  none,  so  far,  have  founda-  particular.  At  present  one  of  the  biggest 
tion  in  fact.    .'\t  one  time  it  was  generally     owners  of  the  smallest  ponies  in  the  world, 


supposed  that  a 
lady  not  unknown 
at  the  Russian 
Court,  and  ex- 
tremely popular 
in  London  during 
her  brief  visit  to 
this  country,  had 
set  the  fashion ; 
but  though  she 
owned  many 
"  toy  "  dogs  and 
miniature  animals 
of  various  kinds, 
the  c  r  a  /  e  was 
rampant  long  be- 
fore she  came. 
Again,  I^^dy  War- 
wick, the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland, 
and  other  well- 
known  society 
people  have  in 
turn  been  helil 
responsible,  and 
so  have  a  tlo/en 


A  SheiUnd  pony  no  uller  than  a  bloodhound 

or    more  i)ro- 

minent    a«  tresses,    but    to    no  purpose. 

Miniature  ponies  would  seem  to  be 
amongst  the  '*  toy  "  animals  most  largely  in 
demand  at  present.  One — a  Shetlind  named 

Vulcan,"  the  property  of  I^dy  E.  and  Lady 
1).  Hope,  sisters  of  Lord  Hopetoun — is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sm.illest  of  his  breed  ever 
foaled,  while  all  his  points  are  said  to  be  as 
nearly  [jerfect  as  possible.  Consequently  he 
has  won,  whenever  exhibited,  very  valuable 
prizes,  and  sonie  scores  of  "  pony  fanciers" 
have  travelled  many  miles  to  see  him. 


he  is  also  one  of 
the  most  success- 
ful exhibitors  of 
miniature  ponies 
at  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural 
Society's  shows, 
as  well  as  else- 
where. 

Efforts  are  now 
being  made  by 
several  wealthy 
men  interested  in 
the  development 
of  diminutive 
animals  in  general, 
and  of  dwarf 
ponies  in  particu- 
lar, to  produce  a 
breed  of  miniature 
Dartmoors  and 
Exmoors,  but 
doubts  are  ex- 
pressed as  to  the 
likelihood  of  their 
attempts  proving 
successful. 

In    Slaflbrd.shire.    again,    a  well-known 


agriculturist  recently  raised  several  healthy 
litters  of  dwarf  Tamworih  pigs  which,  when 
full  grown,  were  less  than  half  the  size  of 
Tamworths  of  normal  dimensions.  He 
failed,  however,  to  sell  them  at  the  fancy 
prices  he  had  dreamed  of,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  even  the  most  ardent 
of  fashion's  votaries  draw  the  line  at  culti- 
vating these  creatures  as  drawing-room  pets, 
no  matter  how  diminutive  or  carefully 
nurtured  the  latter  mav  be. 
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The  laresi  phase  of  the  Ushion    the  dwarf  monkeysi 
of  MadiiKascar. 

1  )\varf  cattle  are  steadily  growing  in  favour 
among  admirers  of  diminutive  animals ; 
abo,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  this, 
they  are  gradually  rising  in  price. 

We  publish  in  this  article  a  photograph  of 
what  is  described  as  "  an  exceedingly  stylish 
dwarf  Dexter  bull,"  the  property  of  Mr. 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  of  Oakwood,  Wylam 
R.S.O.,  Northumberland.  Tlie  name  of  the 
little  beast  is  "  La  Mancha  Union  Jack." 
This  little  animal  has  won  many  prizes, 
notably  the  First  Prize  and  Championship 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  in 

I  (JO  I . 

In  many  country  houses  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  the  attempt  is  being  made 
to  breed  miniature  cattle  that  shall  take  rank 
among  the  smallest 
ever  seen,  with 
what  results  we 
shall  probably  hear 
later.  To  some  it 
may  >eem  a  strange 
ambition,  this 
era  V  in},'  to  breed 
or  to  own  the  very 
smallest  animals  of 
their  kind  in  the 
world,  but  that  it 
is  an  ambition  very 
deeply  rooted  in 
the  breast  of  certain 
fanciers,  facts  serve 
clearly  enough  to 
prove. 

No.  57. — Vol.  X. 


Another  interesting  photograph  is  that 
depicted  on  tlie  following  {)agc.  It  shows  a 
pair  of  miniature  Indian  cattle,  owned  by 
Sir  Arthur  Orde,  of  Kilmory,  Lochgilphead, 
•Argyllshire,  who  did  such  good  work  with 
Lord  Lovat's  Scouts  at  the  Front  last  year. 
Some  years  ago  these  very  cattle  took  part 
in  the  Indian  Show  at  Earl's  Court,  where 
they  attracted  much  attention  and  where 
several  well-known  fanciers  of  diminutive 
cattle  made  tentative  offers  of  purchase. 
Subsetjuently  they  became  the  property  of 
Lady  Henry  Somerset.  Indian  cattle  as 
small  as  these  are  very  seldom  indeed  to  be 
met  with  either  in  Europe  or  abroad.  'I'his 
particular  pair  is  unusually  tame  and  tract- 
able, owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  both 
animals  have  always  been  treated  with  great 
kindness.  As  a  rule,  Indian  cattle,  either 
diminutive  or  the  reverse,  seldom  become 
tame.  Indeed,  even  the  large  herd  of  big 
Indian  cattle  that  has  been  on  the  Kilmory 
estate  for  many  years,  remains  to  this  day 
in  a  semi- wild  condition.  It  is  perhaps  fa;r 
to  add,  however,  that  none  of  the  animals 
that  make  up  the  herd  have  ever  been 
handled. 

Just  now  diminutive  cats  seem  likely  to 
come  strongly  into  vogue,  so  that  before  long 
the  tiny  cat  may  be  as  largely  in  demand  as 
the  "toy  "  dog  is  to-day,  though  as  a  kitten 
resembles  a  grown  cat  far  more  than  a  puppy 
resembles  an  adult  dog,  a  good  number  of 
kittens  will,  prob 
ably,  be  foisted 
upon  unsuspect- 
ing "fanciers" 
as  ''genuine 
miniatures." 


"An  exceedingly  styllah  dwaif  Dexter  Bull,"  standing  about  three  feet  in  height. 
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Monkeys  have  always  exercised  a  peculiar 
fascination  to  the  geniL-r  sex,  thoujjh  they 
are  not  so  fatDiliar  as  pets  among  the  fashion- 
able world  as  they  were  years  a  in.  Now, 
however,  there  are  ^ 
signs  of  a  revival, 
but  the  present 
tendency  ii  to- 
ward-, thj  diminu- 
tive member  of 
the  species.  Thj 
smallest  of  tliese 
creatures  hail 
from  Madagascar, 
and  only  measure 
a  few  inches  in 
length.  In  fact, 
they  are  so  small 
that  they  can 
easily  be  held  in 
the  palm  of  the 
hand,  as  a  glance 
at  our  illustration 

of  one  of  these  interesting  p.-ts  on  the 
previous  page  will  testify.  Unfortunately 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  of  this  country 
considerably  militates  against  their  very 
widespread  vogue  in  this  dime.  Great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  rearing  and  main- 
taining them,  since  it  is  requisite  to  lavish 
them  with  plenty  of  care,  attention  and 
warmth,  the  latter  mo^t  p.\rticularly,  as  they 
;;re  especially  susceptible  to  the  cold. 

One  gentleman  in  the  United  States  has 
an  interesting  stable  of  what  might  be 
appositely  termed  "race-horses  in  miniature." 


His  animals  as  will  be  seen  from  our  illustra- 
tion on  this  (>age,  although  no  taller  than  a 
collie  dog,  possess  all  the  fine  lines,  l>eauty 
and  gracefulness  characteristic  \t\  the  noble 

 creature    of  the 

lurt. 

.Many  shows  at 
which  miniature 
animals  alone  are 
to  be  exhibit.'d 
are  to  take  place. 
I)  i  m  i  n  u  t  i  v  e 
ponies,  "toy" 
dogs,  pigmy  sheep, 
tiny  cattle  and 
dwarf  cats  will  be 
shown  in  great 
numbers,  .so  that 
we  may  then  be 
able  to  judge  even 
better  than  we  can 
at  present  the 
exact  extent  to 
which  the  cra/e  for  what  have  aptly  been 
termed  "living  miniatures"  has  actually 
spread.  There  is  als;)  to'  be  a  class  for 
"  interesting  hybrids  "  —  by  rights  they 
shr>uld  be  termed  "  remarkable  freaks " 
— several  well  known  nien  having  of  late 
years  tried  to  breed,  and  in  some  cases 
succeeded  in  rearing,  creatures  of  the  kind. 
Nor  are  thesj  exhibitions  to  be  confined 
to  animals.  Uirds  also  will  come  in  for 
their  share  of  attention,  provided  they  are 
sufficiently  small  or  stunted,  and  foreign 
competition  will  not  be  objected  to. 


A  riicc  horse  »(iiuili.r  ihaii  i  Scotch  collie  dog. 
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THE  RED  TEIANGL^ 


by 

SIDNEY  PAGET. 


BEING  SOME  FURTHER  CHRONICLES  OF  MARTIN  HEWITT:  INVESTIGATOR. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY  CODE. 


I. 


QUICK  on  the  heels  of  the  case  of  the 
^  Burnt  Barn  followed  the  next  of 
the  Red  Triangle  affairs.  Indeed,  the 
interval  was  barely  two  days.  Mr.  Victor 
Peytral,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  declined 
to  reveal  to  Hewitt  the  addresses  of  the  two 
houses  in  London  which  he  had  seen  Mayes 
visit,  desiring  to  think  the  matter  over  for  a 
few  days  first  ;  but  before  any  more  could 
be  heard  from  him,  news  of  another  sort 
was  brought  by  Inspector  Plummer. 

It  may  give  some  clue  to  the  period 
whereattout  tlie  whole  mystery  of  the  Red 
Triangle  began  to  be  cleared  up  if  I  say 
that  at  the  time  of  Plummer's  visit  this 
country  was  on  the  very  verge  of  war  with  a 
great  European  State.  It  is  a  State  with 
which  the  present  relations  of  England  are 
of  ilu  friendliest  description,  and,  since  the 
dreaded  collision  was  happily  averted,  there 
is  no  need  to  parliculan^e  in  the  matter  now, 
especially  as  the  name  of  the  country  with 
which  we  were  at  variance  matters  nothing 
as  regards  the  course  of  events  I  am  to 
relate.  Though  most  readers  will  recognise 
it  at  once  when  I  say  that  the  war,  liad 
it  come  to  that,  would  have  beon  a 
naval  war  of  great  magnitude  ;  and  that 
during  the  time  of  tension  swift  but  quiet 
(Hreparations  were  going  forward  at  all  naval 
depots,  and  movements  and  dispositions 
of  our  fleet  were  arranged  that  extended  to 
the  remotest  parts  o(  the  ocean. 

It  was  at  the  h(-ight  of  the  excitement, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  two  days  after  the  return 
of  Hewitt  and  myself  from  Throckham, 
when  the  case  of  the  Burnt  Barn  had 
been  disposed  of,  that  Detective-Inspector 


Plummer  called.  I  was  in  Hewitt's  office 
at  the  time,  having,  in  fact,  called  in  on  my 
way  to  learn  if  he  had  heard  any  more  from 
Mr.  Victor  Peytral,  for,  as  may  be  imagined, 
I  was  as  eager  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
the  triangle  as  Hewitt  himself — perhaps 
more  so,  since  Hewitt  was  a  man  inured 
to  mysteries.  I  had  hardly  had  time  to 
learn  that  Peytral  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind|  when  Plummer  pushed  hurriedly  into 
the  room. 

"  Excuse  my  rushing  in  like  this,"  he  said, 
"but  your  lad  told  me  that  it  wus  Mr.  Brett 
who  was  with  you,  and  the  matter  needs 
hurry.  You've  heard  no  more  of  that  fellow 
— Myatt,  Hunt,  Mayes,  whatever  his  name 
is  last — since  the  barn  murder,  of  course? 
Has  Peytral  given  you  the  tip  he  half 
promised  ?  " 

Hewitt  shook  his  head.  "  Brett  has  this 
moment  come  to  ask  the  same  question,"  he 
said.    **  I  have  heard  nothing." 

"  I  must  have  it,"  said  Pkimmcr, 
emphatically.  "  Do  you  think  he  will  tell 
me?" 

Hewitt  shook  his  head  again.  "  Scarcely 
likely,"  he  sai<l.  "  He's  an  odd  fellow,  thii 
Mr.  Peytral — a  foreigner,  with  revenge  in 
his  blood.  I  have  done  him  and  his 
daughter  some  little  SLr\icc,  and  he  told 
me  all  his  private  history ;  but  he  seemed 
even  then  disposed  to  keep  Mayes  to 
himself  and  let  nobody  interfere  with  his 
own  vengeance.  But  1  will  wire  if  you 
like.    What  is  it?" 

**ril  tell  you,"  said  Plummer,  pushing 
the  door  close  behind  him.  "  I'll  tell  you 
— in  confidence,  of  course — because  you've 
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seen  mure  of  this  mysterious  rascal  than  1 
have,  and — equally  in  cotifidence,  of  course 

—  Mr.  Brett  may  have,  too,  since  he's  been 
in  several  of  tlie  cases  alreadv.  Well,  of 
course,  we  all  know  well  enough  that  we 
want  this  creature — Mayes,  we  may  as  well 
call  him,  I  suppose,  now  for  two  nnirricrs, 
at  least,  to  say  nothmg  ot  other  ihmgs. 
lliat's  all  very  well,  and  we  might  have  got 
him  with  time.  But  now  we  want  him  for 
so  nething  else;  and  it's  such  a  thing  that  7ve 
must  hav(  him  at  once,  or  else" — and  Plummer 
pursed  his  hps  and  snapped  his  fmgers 
significantly.  "  We  can't  wait  over  thi>. 
Mr.  Hewitt;  we've  got  to  have  that  man 
to-day^  if  it  can  be  done.  And  there's  more 
than  ordinary  depending  on  it.  It's  the 
country  this  time.  The  Admiralty  telegraphic 
code  has  been  stolen  !  " 
"By  Mayes?" 

TMummrr  shrugged  his  shoulders.  " Thai's 
to  be  proved,"  he  sjid ;  "  but  he  was  seen 
leaving  the  office  at  about  the  time  the  loss 
occurred,  and  that's  enough  to  set  me  after 
him  :  and  there's  not  another  clue  of  any 
sorL  Mr.  Hewitt,  I  wish  you  were  in  the 
official  service !  " 

Hewitt  smiled.  "  You  flatter  me,"  he 
said,  "as  you  have  dune  before.  But  why 
in  this  case  particularly  ?  " 

**  Ifs  a  cast-  altogether  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and  one  ot  a  string  of  such,  all  of  wliicli  you 
have  at  your  fingers'  ends.  And  1  don  i 
mind  confessii^  that  this  man  Mayes  is  a 
little  too  big  a  handful  for  one  for  mv,  at 
any  rate.  I  wish  you  could  work  witli  mc 
over  this;  in  fact,  in  the  special  circumstances 
I've  a  good  mind  to  ask  to  have  you  retained, 
as  an  e\cc].tional  measure.  But  the  thing's 
urgent,  and  there's  red-tape  !  " 

Hewitt  had  taken  a  glance  at  his  desk 
tablet,  which  he  now  flung  down. 

"  I'll  do  It  ior  love,"  he  said,  "  if  neces- 
iiary.  My  appointment  list  is  uncommonly 
»lack  just  now,  and  even  if  it  weren't,  I'd 
make  a  considerable  sacrifice  rather  than 
be  out  of  thi^.  This  leliow  Mayes  iit  a 
dangerous  man;  and  I  feel  it  a  point  of 
honour  that  he  shall  not  ccmtinue  to  escape. 
Moreover,  1  have  begun  to  form  a  certain 
theory  as  to  the  Red  Triangle,  and  all  there 
is  at  the  back  of  it — a  theory  i  would  rather 
keen  tf>  nivM'lf  till  I  see  a  little  more,  since 
as  It  stands  it  may  only  strike  you  as 
fantastic,  and  if  it  is  wrong  it  may  lead 
some  of  us  off  the  track  ;  but  it  is  a  theory 
1  wish  to  test  lo  the  end.    Sio  l  iu  with  you, 


Plummer,  if  you'll  allow  it  \  and  you  carj 
make  your  official  application  for  a  special 
tela  ner  or  not,  just  as  you  please." 

I'luujmer  was  plainly  delighted. 

"  Most  certainly  I  will."  he  said.  "  Shall 
I  give  you  the  heads  of  the  case,  or  will  you 
come  to  the  .Xdiniralty  and  see  for  yourself?" 

Both,  1  think,"  said  Hewitt.  "  But  first 
I  will  send  a  telegram  to  Beytral.  Then  j'OU 
can  give  n)e  the  heads  of  the  case  as  we  go 
along,  and  I  will  look  at  the  place  for  myself. 
I  am  in  this  case  heart  and  soul,  pay  or  no 
pay — and  I  expect  my  friend  Brett  would 
like  to  be  in  It,  tofi.    Is  there  any  objection?" 

"Well,"  Plummer  answered,  a  little  doubt- 
fully, "  we're  glad  of  outside  help,  of  course, 
but  I'm  not  sure,  officially  " 

'.'  Of  course  vou  are  ahvnys  glad  of  outside 
help,"  Hewitt  interrupted,  '"and  in  this  case 
we  may  possibly  find  Brett  more  useful  than 
you  think.  Consider,  now.  He  has  seen  a 
good  deal  of  these  cases — as  umch  as  you, 
in  fact — but  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
of  us  whom  Mayes  does  not  know  by  sight 
Rememhrr,  Mayes  saw  us  both  in  the  affair 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Mason,  and  he  saw  you  ^ain 
in  the  case  of  the  Lever  Key — escaped,  in 
fact,  because  he  instantly  rcco[;ni.sed  yoa 
I'll  answer  for  Brett's  discretion,  and  I'm 
sure  he'll  be  glad  to  help,  even  if,  for  official 
re^^sons,  you  may  not  find  it  possible  to 
admit  him  wholly  into  your  counsels" 

Of  course  I  willingly  assented,  and  the 
conditions  understood,  Plummer  offered  no 
fiirtlier  ol)iecti(in.  Hewitt  desjjatched  his 
telegram,  and  m  a  very  lew  minutes  we  were 
in  a  cab  on  the  way  to  the  Admiralty. 

"  This  is  the  way  of  it,"  Plunnncr  said, 
•'You  will  remember  that  when  we  lost 
Mayes  at  the  end  of  the  Lever  Key  case,  I 
was  waiting  for  him  in  that  city  office,  with 
an  as-.i  ,tant,  and  that  we  only  saw  him  for 
an  instant  in  the  lift.  Well,  that  assistant 
was  a  very  intelligent  man  of  mine,  named 
(.order — a  fellow  with  a  wonderful  memory 
for  a  face.  Now  Corder  is  on  another  case 
just  now,  and  we'd  put  him  on,  dressed  like 
a  loafer,  to  hang  about  Whitehall  and  the 
n(-i|4hl>ourhood,  watching  for  someone  we 
w.uit.  \\'ell,  this  morning  there  came  an 
urgent  message  to  the  Yard  from  the 
Admiralty,  to  ask  for  a  re^ponsible  ofiictal 
at  once,  and  I  was  sent.  As  I  (  .^[iie  along 
1  »aw  Corder  loungiiig  about,  and  ot  course 
I  took  no  notice — it  would  not  do  for  us 
people  from  the  Yard  to  recoj:i)ise  each  other 
loo  readily  in  the  street.    But  Corder  came 
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up,  ainl  made  pretence  t«i  ask  me  lur  a 
iiiatrli  to  linlil  his  pipe;  and  uiuKt  roNer 
of  that  Ik-  told  me  thai  he  had  seen  Mayes 
not  an  liour  helore,  »oming  out  of  the 
Admiralty.  At  tliis.  of  r«tur.si-,  I  pricked  up 
my  ears.  I  di«hi't  know  what  they  wanted 
me  for,  hut  il  tliere  was  mischief,  and  that 
fellow  had  Imjcii  there,  it  wa^  likely  at  least 
that  he  nnght  have  heen  in  it,  C  order  was 
(|uite  positive  that  it  was  the  man,  althou,i;h 
he  h.iil  only  seen  him  for  a  moment  in  the 
lift.      lie   hadn't   seen    him   go   into  the 


Admiralty  office,  hut  he  was  |>;issinj;  as  h 
came  out,  antl  n(»ted  the  time  exactly,  so 
that  he  might  reiH»rl  to  me  at  the  first 
opportunity.  The  time  was  11.32,  and 
Mayes  jumped  into  a  hanscjm  and  drove  olT. 
He  walked  right  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
ro;id  to  sto|)  the  hansom  —you  know  how 
wide  the  road  is  there — so  that  Corder 
couldn't  hear  his  direction  to  the  cahman, 
hut  he  took  the  nundjer  as  the  cah  went  ofl". 
("order  <»ui;ht  to  have  collared  him  then  an<l 
there,  I  think,  but  he  was  in  a  ditficull 


Hcuill  narrowly  examined  the 
,     lock  of  the  safe  with  his  lens. 

"  There  arc  no  itiens  of  (he  lock 
j    luving  been  pickea." 
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position.  It  would  have  endangered  the 
case  tie  \v;is  on,  which  is  very  important ; 
and  besides,  he  didn't  realise  how  much  we 
wanted  him  for,  having  only  been  brought 
in  as  an  assistant  at  the  tall  of  our  case 
Slill  less  did  he  guess — any  more  ilun  myself 
—  what  i  was  going  to  bear  at  the  Admiralty 
officj." 

"Still,"  interrupted  Hewitt,  "youVe  got 
the  ruimhiT  of  the  ca!) '  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  Pluinuier  answered,  "  and 
I've  already  set  a  man  to  get  hold  of  the 
cabman.    You'd  better  note  the  number — 

Hewitt  duly  noted  the  number,  and 
advised  roe  to  do  tlie  same,  in  case  I  should 

chance  to  meet  the  cab  during  the  afu-moiHi ; 
and  as  we  neared  our  destination  Flumnter 
gave  us  the  rest  of  the  case  in  oudine. 

"In  the  office,"  he  said,  "I  found  them 
in  a  great  state.  A  copy  of  the  code,  or 
cipher,  in  which  confidential  orders  and 
other  messages  are  sent  to  the  fleet  all  over 
the  world,  and  in  which  reports  and  messages 
are  sent  l-»ack,  had  disappeared  during  the 
nKjniiiig.  It  was  in  charge  of  a  Mr.  Robert 
Telfer,  a  clerk  of  responsibility  and  undoubted 
integrity.  He  ke[)i  it  in  a  small  iron  safe, 
which  is  let  into  the  wall  of  his  private  room. 
It  was  safe  when  he  arrived  in  the  morning, 
and  he  immediately  used  it  in  crder  to  code 
a  tele<;ram.  and  locked  it  in  the  safe  again  at 
10.20.  Two  hours  later,  at  12.20,  he  went 
to  the  safe  for  it  again,  in  order  to  de-«ode  a 
nv.-ssaf^c  just  received,  and  it  was  gone! 
And  the  lock  of  the  safe  is  one  that  would 
take  hours  to  pick,  1  should  judge.  There 
isn't  a  shade  of  a  due,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
except  this  circumstance  of  Mayes  being 
seen  leaving  by  Corder — just  between  Telfer's 
two  visits  to  the  safe,  you  perceive.  And  of 
course  there  may  be  m 'thing  in  that,  except 
for  the  character  of  the  man.  And  that's 
all  theie  is  to  go  on.  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I 
needn't  tell  you  how  iin[>ortant  the  thing  is 
at  a  time  like  this,  and  how  much  wmiid  be 
paid  for  that  secret  code  by  a  certain  foreign 
Government.  We  have  made  hurried  arrange- 
ments to  have  certain  places  watched,  and  as 
snon  as  T  have  taken  you  to  the  office  I  must 
rush  off  and  make  a  few  more  arrangements 
still.    But  here  we  are." 

Mr.  Kobtiri  Teldrr  s  r  -uiii  was  at  the  side 
of  a  long  and  gloomy  corridor  on  the  upper 
floor,  and  the  door  was  distinguished  merely 
by  a  number  and  the  word  "Private"  |)ainted 
thereon.    We  found  Mr.  Telfer  sitting  alone, 


and  plainly  in  a  state  o(  great  nervous  tension. 
He  was  a  man  of  forty  or  thereabouts,  thin, 
alert,  and  usinc;  a  sini;le  eve-glass.  Plummer 
introduced  us  by  name,  and  rapidly  explained 
our  business. 

"  I  told  you  the  name  of  the  party  I  am 
after,  Mr.  'I'elfer,"'  Plummer  said,  "and  I 
went  straight  to  .Mr.  Martin  Hewitt,  as  being 
most  likely  to  have  information  about  him. 
Mr.  Hcwit:,  whose  name  you  know  already, 
of  course,  IS  kuid  enough,  seeing  we  re  in  a 
bad  pinch,  and  pushed  for  time,  to  come  in 
and  give  us  all  the  help  he  can.  Both  he 
and  his  friend,  Mr.  Brett,  know  a  good  deal 
of  the  doings  of  the  person  we're  after,  and 
their  assistance  is  likely  to  be  of  the  very 
greatest  value.  Do  you  mind  giving  Mr. 
Hewitt  any  information  he  may  ask  ?  I 
must  rush  over  to  the  Yard  to  put  some 
other  inquiries  on  foot,  and  to  set  an 
observation  or  two,  but  I'U  be  back 
presently." 

"Certainly,"  Mr.  Telfer  answered,  "I'm 
only  too  anxious  to  give  any  information 
whatever,  so  long  as  it  is  nothing  depart 
mentally  forbidden,  which  will  help  to  put 
this  horrible  matter  right.  Please  ask  me 
anything,  and  be  patient  if  my  answers  are 
not  very  clear.  1  have  been  much  over- 
worked lately,  as  you  may  imagine,  and 
have  had  very  little  sleep ;  and  now  this 
terrible  misfortune  has  upset  me  completely ; 
for,  of  course,  I  am  held  responsible  lor  that 
copy  of  the  code,  and  if  it  isn't  recovered, 
and  (juickly,  I  am  ruined — to  say  nothing, 
of  course,  of  the  far  more  serious  con- 
sequences in  other  directions." 

"That  is  the  safe  in  which  it  was  kept,  I 
presume-'"  Hewitt  said,  indicating  n  small 
one  let  into  the  wall.    "  May  1  examine  it?" 

"Certainly.'*  Mr.  Telfer  turned  and 
produced  the  keys  from  his  pocket.  "The 
code  was  here,  lying  on  this  shelf  when  I 
needed  it  this  morning  at  ten.  I  took  it 
out,  used  it,  returned  it  to  the  same  place 
exactly,  and  locked  the  s;ife  do(jr.  Then  I 
took  the  draft  of  the  telegram,  together  with 
the  copy  in  cipher,  thto  the  Controller's 
room,  gave  it  into  safe  hands,  and  returned 

heie."^ 

Hewui  narrowly  examined  tlie  lock  of  the 
safe  with  his  pocket  lens.  "  I'here  are  no 
signs  of  the  lock  having  been  |)ickcd,"  he 
said,  "even  if  that  were  possible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  lock  that  would  take 
half  a  day  to  pick,  even  with  a  heavy  bag  of 
tools.    JNo,  I  don't  think  that  was  the  way 
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of  it.  Vou  have  no  doubt  about  locking 
the  safe  door  at  10.20,  I  suppose,  before  you 
went  to  the  Cuntroller's  room?" 

"  No  possible  doubt  whatever.  You  see, 
I  left  the  whole  bunch  of  keys  hanging  in 
the  lock  while  I  coded  the  telegram.  It  was 
a  short  one,  and  was  ^outi  done.  Then  I 
returned  the  code  to  its  place,  locked  the 
safe,  and  t^un  used  another  key  on  the 
bunch  to  lock  a  drawer  in  this  desk.  I  had 
no  occasion  to  go  to  the  safe  again  till 
about  12.20,  when  the  Controller's  secretary 
came  here  with  a  telegram  to  be  de-coded. 
The  safe  was  still  locked  then,  but  when  it 
was  opened  the  code  was  gone." 

*'  You  had  had  no  occasion  to  go  to  the 
safe  in  the  meantime  ?  " 

"  None  at  all.  I  locked  it  at  10.20,  and  I 
unlocked  it  two  hours  later,  and  that  was 
alL" 

"  You  were  not  in  the  room  the  whole  of 

the  time,  of  course  ?  " 

"Oh,  no.  I  have  told  you  that  at  10.20 
I  went  to  the  Controller's  room,  and  after 
that  I  Went  out  two  or  three  times  on  one 
occasion  or  another.  But  each  time  1  locked 
the  door  of  the  room." 

"Oh,  you  did?  That  is  important.  And 
you  took  all  your  keys  with  you,  I  presume?" 

"  Yes,  all.  The  keys  on  the  bunch  I  took 
in  my  pocket,  of  course,  and  the  room  door 
key  I  also  took.  There  are  one  or  two 
rather  important  papers  on  my  desk,  you 
see,  and  anybody  from  the  corridor  might 
come  in  if  the  door  were  left  unlocked."* 

"  The  lock  of  the  door  would  be  a  good 
deal  easier  to  pick  than  that  of  the  safe," 
Hewitt  observed,  after  examining  it.  **  But 
that  would  be  of  no  great  use  with  the  safe 
locked.  Shortly,  then,  the  facts  are  these. 
You  locked  the  code  away  safely  at  10.20, 
you  left  the  room  two  or  three  times,  but 
each  time  the  door,  as  well  as  the  safe,  was 
locked,  and  the  keys  in  your  pocket ;  and 
then,  at  12.20,  or  two  hours  exactly  after  the 
code  had  Ik  en  put  safely  away,  you  opened 
the  .safe  again  in  presence  oftlie  Controller's 
secretary,  and  the  code  had  vanished.  That 
is  the  whdle  matter  in  brief,  I  take  it  ?  " 

*'  Precisely."  Mr.  Telfer  was  pallid  and 
bewildered.  "  It  seems  a  total  impossi- 
bihty,"  he  said  ;  "a  total,  absolute,  physical 
impossibility ;  but  there  it  is." 

"  But  as  no  such  thing  as  a  physical 
impossibility  ever  happens,"  Hewitt  replied 
cahnly,  "we  must  took  further.  Now,  are 
there  any  other  ways  into  this  room  than  by 


that  door  into  the  corridor  ?  i  see  another 
door  here.   What  is  that  ?  " 

**That  door  has  been  locked  for  ages. 

The  room  on  the  other  side  is  one  like  this, 
with  a  door  in  the  corridor ;  n  is  used  chiefly 
to  store  old  documents  of  no  great  import- 
ance, and  I  Itelicvc  that  whole  slacks  of 
them,  in  bundles,  are  piled  against  the  other 
side  of  that  same  door.  We  will  send  for 
the  key  and  see,  if  you  like." 

The  key  was  sent  for,  and  the  door  from 
the  corridor  opened.  As  Telfer  had  led  us 
to  expect,  the  place  was  full  of  old  papers 
in  bundles  and  parcels,  thick  with  ancient 
dust,  and  these  things  were  piled  high  against 
the  door  next  his  room,  and  plainly  had 
not  been  disturbed  for  months,  or  even 
years. 

"  There  remains  the  skylight,"  said  Hewitt, 
*'  for  I  perceive,  Mr  Telfer,  that  your  room 
is  lighted  from  above^  and  has  no  window ; 
while  the  grate  is  a  register.  There  seems 
to  be  no  opening  in  that  skyUght  but  the 
revolving  ventilator.    Am  I  right?" 

"  Quite  so.  There  is  no  getting  in  by  the 
skylight  without  breaking  it,  and,  as  you  see, 
it  has  not  been  broken.  Certainly  there  are 
men  on  the  roof  repairing  the  leads,  but  it  is 
plain  enough  that  nobody  has  come  that 
way.    The  thing  is  wholly  inexplicable." 

*'  At  present,  yes,"  Hewitt  said,  musingly. 
He  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  deep 
thought. 

"Plutnujer  is  longer  away  than  1  expected," 
he  said  presently.  "  By  the  way,  what  was 
the  external  appearance  of  the  missing 

code?" 

t(  was  nothing  but  a  sort  of  thin  manu- 
script book,  made  of  a  few  sheets  of  foolscap 

size,  sewn  in  a  cover  of  thickish  grey  paper. 
I  left  it  in  the  safe  doubled  lengthwise,  and 
tied  with  tape  in  the  middle." 

"  Its  loss  is  a  very  serious  thin^  of 

course  ?  " 

"Oh,  terribly,  terribly  serious,  Mr.  Hewitt," 
Telfer  replied,  despairingly.  I  am  respon* 
sihle,  and  it  will  put  an  f^nd  to  my  career,  of 
course.  But  the  consequences  to  the  country 
are  more  important,  and  they  may  be 
disastrous — enormously  so.  A  great  sum 
would  he  paid  for  that  code  on  the 
Continent,  1  need  hardly  say." 

"  But  now  that  you  know  it  is  taken, 
surely  the  code  can  be  changed  ?  " 

"  it's  not  so  easy  as  it  seems,  Mr.  Hewitt," 
Telfer  answered,  shaking  his  head.  "It 
means  time,  and  I  needn't  tell  you  that  with 
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Plummer  turned  on 
his  heel  and  ftccd 
Hewitt.  "Th«t  man's 
a  vrone'un,"  he  said, 
abrupt!)',  jerkins  hix 
thumb  in  the  direction 
of  the  office  we  had 
iust  left. 


affairs  in  their  present  stale  we  can't  afford 
one  moment  of  time.  Some  expedients  are 
being  attempted,  of  course,  but  you  will 
understand  that  any  new  code  would  have 
to  be  arranj^ed  with  scattered  items  of  the 
fleet  in  all  [>arts  of  the  world,  and  that 
probably  with  the  present  code  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Moreover,  all  our  messages 
already  sent  will  be  accessible  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  they  contain  all  our 
strategical  coaling  and  storing  dis{x>sitions 
for  a  great  war,  Mr.  Hewitt  ;  and  they  can't, 
they  catCt  be  altered  at  a  moment's  notice ! 
Oh,  it  is  terrible !  .  .  ,  .  But  here  is 
Inspector  Plummer.  No  news,  I  suppose, 
Mr.  I'lummer  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  Plummer  answered  deliber- 
ately.    "  I  can't  say  I've  any  news  for  v<?», 


-Mr.  Telfer,  just  yet.  Hut  1  want  to  talk 
about  a  few  things  to  .Mr.  Hewitt.  Hadn't 
we  better  go  and  see  if  your  telegram  is 
answered,  Mr.  Hewitt  ?  Unless  you've 
heard  ?  " 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  Hewitt  replied.  *'  We'll 
go  on  at  once.  Good-day  for  the  present, 
Mr.  ielfer.  I  hope  to  bring  good  news 
when  next  I  see  you." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,  Mr.  Hewitt,  most  fer- 
vently," Telfer  answered ;  and  his  Uioks 
confirmed  his  words. 

We  walked  in  silence  through  the  corridor, 
down  the  stairs,  and  out  by  the  gates  into 
the  street.  Then  Plummer  turned  on  his 
heel  and  faced  Hewitt. 

"That  man's  a  wrong  'un,"  he  said, 
abruptly,  jerking  his  thumb  in  the  direction 
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of  the  offirt'  we  had  just  left.  "I'll  tell  you 
about  it  it)  tiie  cah." 

As  soon  as  our  cab  was  started  on  its  way 
back  t(j  Hewitt's  office,  Plummer  explained 
himself. 

"  He's  been  watched,"  he  said,  "  has  Mr. 

Telfer,  when  he  didn't  know  it ;  and  he'll  be 
watched  again  for  the  rest  of  to-day,  as  I've 
arranged.  What's  more,  he  won't  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  office  this  evening  till  I  have 
seen  hitii  a^ain,  or  smt  a  message.  No  need 
to  frighten  him  too  soon — it  mightn't  suit 
us.    But  he's  in  it,  alone  or  in  company  !  " 

"  How  do  you  know?" 

"  1  11  tell  you.  It  seems  the  lead  roofs 
are  t)eing  repaired  at  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
plumbers  are  walking  about  where  they  like. 
Now  1  needn't  tell  you  I've  had  a  man  or 
two  fishing  about  among  the  doorkeepers 
and  so  on  at  the  Admiralty,  and  one  of  them 
found  a  plumber  he  knew  slightly,  working 
on  the  roof.  That  plumber  happens  to  be 
no  fool — a  bit  smarter  than  the  detective- 
constable,  it  seems  to  me,  in  fact  Anyhow, 
he  seems  to  have  got  more  out  of  my  man 
than  my  man  got  out  of  him;  and  soon  after  I 
reached  the  Yard  he  turned  up,  asking  to 
see  me.  He  said  he'd  heard  that  a  valuable 
paper  was  missing  (he  didn't  know  wliat)  from 
the  room  with,  the  skylight,  on  the  lop  floor, 
where  the  gentleman  with  the  single  eye  glass 
waSi  and  where  the  safe  was  let  in  the  wall ; 
and  he  wanted  to  know  what  wotild  be  the 
reward  for  anybody  giving  iiilurnialion  about 
it  Of  course  I  couldn't  make  any  promise, 
and  1  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would 
have  to  leave  the  amount  ot  the  reward  to 
the  authorities,  if  his  information  was  worth 
anything  ;  also,  that  we  were  getting  to  work 
fast,  and  that  if  he  wished  to  be  first  to  give 
information  he  d  belter  be  quick  about  it ; 
but  I  promised  to  make  a  special  report  of 
his  name  and  what  he  had  to  say  if  it  \V(  re 
useful.  And  it  will  be,  or  I'm  vastly  mis- 
taken !  For  just  you  see  here.  Our  friend, 
Mr.  Telfer,  says  he  put  that  code  safely  away 
at  10.20  in  the  safe,  and  that  he  never  went 
to  the  sale  again  till  12.20,  when  the  Con- 
troller's secretary  was  with  him  ;  ncveir  went 
to  it  for  anything  whatever,  oi)M  r\e.  Well, 
the  plumber  happened  to  be  near  the  skylight 
at  half-past  eleven,  and  he  is  prepared  to 
swear  that  !>'  saw  Wx.  Telfer— 'the gent  with 
the  eye-glass,'  as  he  calls  him — go  to  the 
sale,  unlock  it,  l-Ue  out  a  grey  paper,  folded 
lengthwise,  with  red  tape  round  it,  re>lock 
the  safe,  and  carry  that  pa[}er  out  into  the 


corridor  !  The  plumlxr  was  kneeling  by  a 
brazier,  it  seems,  which  was  close  by  the 
skylight,  and  he  is  so  certain  of  the  time 
1)1  can=;e  he  was  regulating  his  watch  by 
Westminster  Hall  cluck,  and  compared  it 
when  the  half-hour  struck,  which  was  just 
while  Tdfer  was  absent  in  the  corridor  with 
tlie  paper.  He  was  only  gone  a  second  or 
two,  and  you  will  remember  that  Corder  saw 
Mayes  leaving  the  premises  within  two 
minutes  of  that  time!'* 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  Telfer  was  back  in  a  second  or 

two  without  tfu  paper,  and  went  on  with  his 
affairs  as  before.    That's  pretty  striking, 

eh?" 

"Yes,"  Hewitt   answered  Aoughtfully, 

"it  is." 

"  It  was  a  sort  of  shot  in  the  dark  on  the 
part  of  the  plumber,  for  he  knew  nothing 
else  —  nothing  about  Telfer  legitimately 
having  tlie  keys  of  (he  safe,  nor  any  of  the 
particulars  we  have  been  told.  He  merely 
knew  that  a  paper  was  missing,  and  having 
seen  a  paper  taken  out  of  the  safe  he  got  it 
into  his  head  that  he  had  possibly  witnessed 
the  thel\  ;  and  he  kept  his  knowledge  to  him- 
self till  he  could  see  somebody  in  authority. 
Mighty  keen,  too,  about  a  reward  !  " 

"  And  now  you  are  having  Telfer  super- 
vised?** 

"  I  am.  Not  that  we're  likely  to  get  the 
code  from  him ;  that's  passed  out,  sure 
enough,  in  Mayes's  lionds — or  else  his 
pockets." 

'I'o  this  confident  expression  of  opinion 
Hewitt  offered  no  reply,  and  presently  we 
alighted  at  his  office,  eager  to  learn  if 

Mr.  I'eytral  had  given  the  information  Hewitt 
so  much  desired.  Sure  enough,  a  tele^iram 
was  there,  and  it  ran  thus  : — • 

On  the  night  you  know  of,  Mayes  went  first  to 
37,  Kavtn  Sircct,  Dlackfriars,  then  tO  8,  NorlMiry 
Row,  Barbican.    Message  follows. 

"  Now  we're  at  work,"  Hewitt  said,  briskly, 
"and  for  a  while  we  part.  I  shall  make  a 
few  changes  of  dress,  and  go  to  take  a  look 
at  37,  Raven  Street,  lilackfriars.  Will  you 
two  go  on  to  Norluirv  Row  ?  You'l!  liive  tt) 
be  careful,  Plummer,  and  not  show  yourself. 
That  is  where  Brett  will  be  useful,  since  he 
isn't  known  ;  if  anybody  is  to  be  seen  let  it 
be  he.  I  shall  be  very  careful  myself — 
though  I  shall  have  some  little  disguise;  and 
I  fancy  I  shall  not  be  so  likely  to  be  seen 
as  you." 
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*'  \\  h.it  arc  we  to  do  ?"  I  askccL 
"  Well,  of  course,  if  you  see  Mayes  in  the 
open,  gra!-  Iiiiii  inslaiitly.  I  iicrdn't  ti  ll 
Plunimcr  that.  I  think  Plutntucr  would 
luitunlly  seize  him  on  the  spot,  rush  him  off 
to  the  nearest  station  an(i  go  back  with 
enouqli  men  to  ( le.ir  out  No  S,  Norbury  Rnw. 
If  you  don't  see  him  you  ii  keep  au  observation, 
according  to  Plummer's  discretion.  But, 
unless  siirne  excejitional  diaiK-t:  occurs,  I 
hope  you  won't  go  rushing  in  till  we 
communicate  with  each  other  —  we  must 
work  together,  and  I  may  ha\e  news.  My 
in'itinct  seems  to  tell  me  that  yours  is 
the  right  end  of  the  stick,  at  Barbican. 
Hut  we  must  n^lect  nothing,  «nd  that  is 

why  I  want  you  to  hold  on  there  while  I 
make  the  necessary  examination  at  the  other 
end.  Do  you  know  this  Norbury  Row, 
Flumraer  ?  " 

"I  think  I  ktunv  every  street  and  alley  in 
the  City, "  IMummer  answered.  "  i'iiere's  a 
very  good  publican  at  the  comer  of  Norbury 
Row,  who's;  hctii  useful  to  the  police  a  score 
of  times.  He  keeps  his  eyes  open,  and  I 
shall  be  surprised  if  he  can't  give  us  some 
information  about  No.  8,  anyhow.  Moon's 
his  name,  and  the  house  is  'The  Compass<>«;.' 
I  shall  go  there  first.  And  if  you've  any 
message  to  send,  send  it  through  him.  Ill 
tell  him." 

On  the  stairs  Plummer  and  I  encountered 
another  of  his  assistants.  I've  got  the  cab, 
sir,"  he  reported.     "  Waiting  outside  now. 

Took  up  a  fari-  in  Whiti  liall,  opposite  (he 
Admiralty,  and  drove  him  to  Charterhouse 
Street ;  got  down  just  by  the  Meat  Market 
That's  all  the  man  seems  to  know." 

I'tummer  (]uestioned  the  cabman,  and 
f«iund  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  was  all  he 
did  know.  So,  telling  him  to  wait  to  take  us 
o;ir  lialc  j  uMiey,  we  returned  and  reported 
this  intormaiiuu  to  Hewitt 

"Just  as  I  expected,"  he  said,  quietly. 
"  He  stopped  the  cab  a  bit  short  of  his 
destination,  of  course — just  as  you  will,  no 
doubt.  I'here's  not  a  great  deal  in  the 
evidence,  hut  it  confirms  my  idea." 

II. 

Wc  followed  Mayes's  example  by  stopping 
the  cab  in  Charterhouse  Street,  and  walking 
the  short  remaining  di^stanee  to  Barbican. 
Norbury  Row  was  an  ob.si:iire  street  behind 
it,  at  the  comer  of  which  stood  "  The 
Compasses,"  the  imliHc  -  house  which 
Piuniraer  had  mentioned.     We  did  not 


venture  to  show  ourselves  in  Norbury  Row, 
but  hastened  into  the  nearest  door  of 
"  rhc  (^)mpassrs,''  which  chanced  to  be 
that  of  the  private  bar. 

A  stout,  red-faced,  slow-moving  man  with 
one  eye  and  a  black  patch  stood  behind  the 
bar.  PI  ummer  lifted  his  firiL;;  r  .ind  pointed 
(juickly  toward  the  bar-parlour ;  and  at  the 
signal  the  one-eyed  man  turned  with  great 
deliberation  and  pulled  a  Catch  which  released 
the  door  of  that  apartment,  close  at  our 
elbows.  Wc  stepped  quickly  within,  and 
presently  the  one-eyed  man  came  roUiiig  in 
by  the  other  door. 

"  Well,  good  ari'noon,  Mr.  Plummer,  sir," 
he  said,  with  a  long  intimation  and  a  wheeze. 
"  Good  art'noon,  sir.  You've  bin  a  stranger 
lately." 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Moon,"  Plummer 
answered,  brisklx .  "  We've  c  ine  for  a  little 
information,  my  friend  and  1,  which  I'm  sure 
you'll  give  us  if  you  can." 

*'  All  the  years  I've  been  knowed  to  the 
p'lice,"  answered  Mr.  Mnon,  slower  and 
wlieezier  as  he  went  on,  "  I've  alius  give  'cm 
all  the  information  I  could,  an'  that's  a  fact. 
Ain't  it,  Mr.  Plummer ?** 

"  Yes,  of  course,  and  we  don't  foiget  it 
What  we  want  now  " 

**Alhis  tells  'em  what— ever  I  knows," 
rumbled  Mr.  Moon,  turning  to  me, 
"alius;  an'  glad  to  do  it,  too.  'Cos 
why?  Ain't  they  the  p'lice?  Very  well 
then,  I  tells  'em.    Alius  tells  'em  i " 

Plummer  waited  patiently  while  Mr.  Moon 
stared  solemnly  at  me  after  this  speech. 
Then,  when  the  patch  slowly  turned  in  my 
direeticjn  and  tlie  eye  in  his.  he  resumed: 
**  We  want  to  know  if  you  know  anything 
about  No.  8,  Norbury  Row  ?  " 

"  Number  eight,"  Mr.  Moon  mused, 
gazing  abstractedly   out   of  the   \vindow  ; 

num — bcr  eight  Ground-Hoor,  Stevens, 
packing-case  maker;  first-floor,  Hutt,  agent 
in  fancy-goods  ;  second- floor,  dunno.  Name 
o'  Richardson,  bookbinder,  on  the  door, 
but  that's  bin  there  five  or  si.x  year  now,  and 
it  ain't  the  same  tenant.  Ri<  hardson's  dead, 
an*  this  one  don't  bind  no  hook'-  as  I  can 
see.  I  don't  even  remember  seein'  him 
vfry  often.  Tallish,  darkish  sort  o'  gent  he 
is,  and  don't  seem  to  have  many  visitors. 
Well,  then  there's  the  top-tloor — but  I  s'pose 
it's  the  same  tenant.  Richardson  used  to 
have  it  for  his  works,  imj).    That's  all." 

"  Have  you  got  a  window  we  can  watch  it 
from?" 
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Mr.  Moon  turned  ponderously  round  and 
without  a  word  led  the  way  to  the  first 
floor,  puffing  enormously  on  the  stairs. 

"  You  can  see  it  from  the  club-room,"  he 
said  at  length,  "  hut  this  "ere  htlle  place  is 
better." 

He  pushed  open  a  door,  and  we  entered  a 
snull  sitting  room.  'I'hat's  the  place,"  he 
s;iid,  pointing.  "  There's  a  new  |>acking-case 
a-st.mding  outside  now." 

Norijury  Row  presented  an  appearance 
common  enough  in  parts  of  the  city  a  little 
way  removed  Irom  the  centre.  A  street  of 
houses  that  once  had  sheltered  well-to-do 
residents  had 
gradually  sunk  in 
the  world  to  the 
condition  of 
tenement-houses, 
and  now  was  on 
the  upward  grade 
again,  being  let 
in  floors  to  the 
smaller  sort  of 
manufact  urers 
and  to  such 
agents  and  small 
commercial  men 
as  required  cheap 
offices.  No.  8 
was  much  like  the 
rest,  A  packing- 
case  maker  had 
the  ground-floor, 
as  Moon  had 
said,  and  a  token 
of  his  trade,  in 
the  shape  of  a 
new  packing-case, 
stood  on  the 
pavement.  The 
rest  of  the  build- 
ing showed  no- 
thing distinctive. 

"  There  y'are, 
gents,"  said  Mr. 
Moon,  '*  if  you 
want    to  watch, 

you're  wclc(;me,  bein' the  p'lice,  which  I  alius 
does  my  liest  for — alius.  But  you'll  have  to 
excuse  me  now,  'cos  o'  the  bar." 

Mr.  Moon  stumped  off  downstairs,  leavirig 
Plummer  and  myself  watching  at  the  window. 

"  Your  friend  the  publican  seems  very 
proud  of  helping  the  police,"  I  remarked. 

IMummer  laughed.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "or 
at  any  rale,  he  is  an.xious  we  shan't  forget 


it.  You  see,  it's  in  some  way  a  matter  of 
mutual  accommodation.  We  make  things 
as  easy  as  fKJssible  for  him  on  licensing 
days,  and  as  he  has  a  jjretty  extensive 
acijuaintance  among  the  sort  of  people  we 
often  want  to  get  hold  ol,  he  has  been  able 
to  show  his  gratitude  very  handsomely  oiice 
or  twice." 

'11  le  house  on  which  our  eyes  were  fixed 
was  a  little  too  far  up  the 
street   for  us  to  see  much  ^ 
through  the  window  of  the 
second  -  floor,    though  we 
could  see  enough  to  indicate 


.-? 


He  stood  lookinK  ct 
me  with  a  mechanical 
smile  of  enquiry,  while 
his  eyes  searched 
me  with  a  portenlou* 
Iwenness. 


that  it  was  furnished  as  an  office.  We  agreed 
that  the  unknown  second-floor  tenant  was 
more  likely  to  be  our  customer,  or  connected 
with  him,  than  either  of  the  others.  Still,  we 
much  desired  anearerview,  and  presently,  since 
the  coast  seemed  clear,  Plummer  announced 
his  intention  of  taking  that  nearer  view. 

He  left  me  at  the  post  of  observation,  and 
presently  I  saw  him  lounging  along  on  the 
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Other  side  of  the  way,  keeping  close  to  the 
houses,  so  as  to  escape  observation  from  the 

upper  windows.  He  took  a  good  look  at 
tiie  names  on  the  door-post  ol  Nq.  8,  and 
presently  stepped  within. 

I  waited  five  or  six  niimites,  and  then  SIW 
him  returning  as  he  had  come. 

"  It's  the  top  floors  we  want,"  he  said, 
when  be  rejoined  me  in  Mr.  Moon's  sitting- 
room.  "  The  packing-case  maker  is  genuine 
enough,  and  very  busy.  So  is  the  fancy- 
goods  agent.  I  went  in,  seeing  the  door 
wide  open,  and  found  the  agent,  a  little, 
shop-walkery  sort  of  cliap,  hard  at  work  with 
his  clerk  among  piles  ot  cardboard  boxes. 
I  wouldn't  go  further,  in  case  I  were  spotted. 
Do  you  think  you'd  be  cool  enough  to  do  it 
without  arousing  suspicion  ?  Mayes  doesn't 
know  you,  you  see.  AVhat  do  you  think  ? 
We  don't  want  to  precipitate  matters  till  we 
hear  from  Hewitt,  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
don't  want  to  sit  still  as  long  as  anything  can 
be  ascertained.  You  might  ask  a  question 
about  bookbinding." 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  "If  you  will  let  me 
I'll  go  at  once — glad  of  the  chance  to  get  a 
peej).  I'll  bespeak  a  quotation  for  binding 
and  lettering  a  thousand  octavos  in  paste 
grain,  on  behalf  of  some  convenient  firm  of 
publishers.  That  would  be  technical  enough, 
I  think  ?  " 

I  took  my  hat  and  walked  out  as  Plummer 
had  dune,  liiough,  ot  course,  i  approached 
the  door  of  No.  8  with  less  caution.  The 
packing  case  makt.'r's  men  were  hammering 
away  merrily,  and  as  I  mounted  the  stairs  I 
saw  the  little  fancy-goods  agent  among  his 
cardboard  boxes,  just  as  Plummer  had  said. 
The  upper  part  of  the  house  was  a  silent 
contrast  to  the  busy  lower  floors,  and  as  I 
arrived  at  the  next  landing  I  was  surprised 

to  Sin"  the  door  af-ir. 

I  pushed  boldly  in,  and  found  myself 
alone  in  a  good-sized  room  plainly  fitted  as 
an  office.  There  were  two  windows  looking 
on  the  strert,  and  one  at  the  back,  more 
than  half-concealed  t>ehind  a  ground  glass 
partition  or  screen.  I  stepped  across  and 
l<.)oked  out  of  this  window.  It  looked  on 
a  narrow  space,  or  well,  of  plain  brick  wall, 
containing  nothing  but  a  ladder,  standing 
in  one  corner.  And  the  only  other  window 
giving  on  this  narrow  stjuare  space  was  in 
the  opposite  wall,  but  much  lower,  on  the 
ground  level. 

I  saw  these  tliini;^  in  a  single  glance,  and 
then  turned,  lo  find  myself  face  to  face  with 


a  tallbh,  thin,  active  man,  with  a  pale,  shaven, 
ascetic  face,  dark  hair,  and  astonishingly 

quick,  glittering  black  eyes.  He  stood  just 
within  the  office  door,  to  which  he  must 
have  come  without  a  sound,  looking  at  me 
with  a  niechanical  smile  of  en  iuirv,  wliile 
his  eyes  searched  me  with  a  portentous 
keenness. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  with  the  best  assumption  of 
carelessness  I  could  command,  *'  I  was  look- 
ing for  )'Du,  Mr.  Richardson.  Do  you  care 
to  give  a  quotation  for  binding  at  per 
thousand  crown  octavo  volumes  in  |)aiste 
grain,  plain,  with  lettering  on  back  ?  " 

•*  No,"  answered  the  man  with  the  eyes, 
"I  don't ;  I'm  afraid  my  carelessness  has  led 
you  into  a  mistake.  I  am  not  Richardson 
the  bookbinder  He  was  my  predecessor  m 
this  office,  and  I  have  neglected  to  paint  out 
his  name  on  the  door-post." 

1  hastened  to  apologise.  *'  I  am  sorry  to 
have  intruded, '  I  said.  "  1  found  the  door 
ajar  and  so  came  in.  You  see^  the  publishing 
season  is  beginning,  and  our  regular  binders 
arc  full  of  work,  so  that  we  have  to  look 
elsewhere.   Good-day !  *' 

"Good  da),"  the  keen  man  responded, 
turning  to  allow  me  to  pass  throngh  the  door. 
"  I'm  sorry  I  cannot  be  of  service  to  you — 
on  this  occasion." 

From  first  to  last  his  eyes  had  never  ceased 
to  search  me,  and  now  as  I  descended  the 
stairs  I  could  feel  that  they  were  fixed  on  me 
still. 

I  took  a  turn  about  the  houses,  in  order 
not  to  be  observed  going  direct  to  "  J'he 
Compasses,"  and  entered  that  house  by 
way  of  the  private  bar,  as  before. 

*'  That  is  Mayes,  and  no  other,"  said 
Plummer,  wlien  I  had  made  my  report  and 
described  the  man  with  the  eyes.  "I've 
seen  him  twiee,  once  with  his  beard  and 
once  without.  The  question  now  is,  whether 
we  hadn't  best  sail  in  straight  away  and 
collar  liim.  Kut  there's  the  window  at  the 
back,  and  a  ladder,  I  think  you  said.  Can 
he  reach  it " 

"I  think  he  might." 

"  .And  perhaps  there's  the  roof,  since  he's 
got  the  top  floor,  too.  Not  good  enough 
without  some  men  to  surround  the  house. 
W  e  Jiuist  go  gingerly  over  this.  ( )ne  thing  to 
find  out  i^,  wliat  is  the  building  behind  ?  Ah, 
how  1  wish  Mr.  Hewitt  were  here  now  !  If 
we  don't  hear  from  him  soon  we  must  send 
a  message.  But  we  mustn't  lose  sight  of 
No.  " 
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There  was  a  thump  at  the  sitting; -room 
door,  and  Mr.  Moon  cante  piirtiiii^  in  and 
slioutdered  himsell  coniidentially  against 
riummer. 

"Bloke  downstairs  wants  to  see  you/'  he 

Slid  in  a  hoarse  j^runt  tliat  was  meant  for 
a  loud  whiij[H.T.  "  Twigged  you  outside,  I 
ih  nk,  an'  says  he's  got  somcthink  p  irtickler 
to  teli  yer.  I  l)eUeve  'e's  a  'nark ' ;  I  scc 
bim  with  one  o'  your  diaps  the  otlu-r  (hi\ ."' 

•*  I'll  go,"  Plummer  said  to  me  hurriedly. 
"  Plainly  somebody's  spotted  me  in  the 
street,  and  I  mav  as  well  hear  him." 

I  knew  very  well,  of  course,  what  Mnon 
meant  by  a  "  nark."  A  "  nark "  is  an 
informer,  a  spy  among  criminals  who  sells 
the  police  whatever  information  he  can 
scrape  up.  Could  it  be  pos&ible  that  this 
man  had  anything  to  tell  about  Mayes'?  It 
was  scarcely  Kkelyt  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I'himmer  was  mt  rely  being  detained  by 
some  taie  of  a  petty  local  crime. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with 
news  of  im]iort.  *'This  fellow  is  most 
valuable,"  he  said.  "  He  knows  a  lot  about 
Mayes,  whom,  of  course,  he  calls  by  another 
name  ;  but  the  identity's  certain.  He  saw 
me  looking  in  at  Nd.  S.  he  savs,  and  guessed 
1  must  be  after  him.  He  seems  to  have 
v/ondered  at  Mayes's  mysterious  movements 
for  a  Innjj,  time,  and  so  kept  his  eye  on  him 
and  made  enquiries.  It  seems  that  Mayes 
sometimes  uses  a  back  way,  through  the 
window  you  saw  <m  the  opposite  side  of 
t'u  ]i:tlc  area,  by  way  of  that  ladder  you 
mentioned,  it's  quite  plain  this  fellow 
knows  something,  from  the  particulars  about 
tlnit  ladder.  I-ie  wants  half-a-sovereign  to 
show  me  the  way  througli  a  stable  passage 
behind  and  jwint  out  where  our  man  can  be 
trapped  to  a  certainty.  Itll  be  a  cheap  ten 
shillingsworlh,  and  we  mustn't  waste  time, 
it  Hewitt  comes,  tell  him  not  to  move  till 
I  come  back  or  send  a  message,  which  I  can 
easily  do  by  this  chap  I'm  going  with.  And 
be  sure  to  keej)  yotir  cvf  on  the  front  door 
of  No.  8  while  I'm  gone.  ' 

The  thing  had  began  to  grow  exciting,  and 
the  fascination  of  the  pursuit  took  full 
possession  of  my  imagination.  I  saw 
Plummer  pa«$  across  the  end  of  the  street 
in  compmy  irith  a  shuffling,  out-at- el  hows- 
looking  man  with  dirty  brown  whiskers, 
and  I  set  myself  to  watch  the  door  of  the 
Staircase  |yy  the  packing-case  maker's  with 
redoubled  attention,  hoping  fervently  that 
Mayes  might  emerge,  and  so  give  me  the 


o]);)ortunity  of  capping  the  extraordinary 
Sv-ries  of  occurreiKcs  connected  with  the 
Ke  l  Tri. ingle  by  m\  .  If  seizing  and  banding 
him  over  lu  the  police. 

So  I  waited  and  watched  for  something 
near  another  quarler-of  an  hour.  'I  htn  there 
came  another  thuni|)  at  the  door,  and  once 
more  1  beheld  Mr.  Moon. 

"  Man  askin'  for  you  in  the  bar,  sir/ 
he  said. 

"  Asking  for  me  ? "  1  asked,  a  little 
astonished.    '*  By  name  ?  " 

"  '  Mr.  Brett,'  'e  said,  sir.    He's  the  «ame 

chaj),  ynii  I:  now.  He's  got  a  message  from 
Inspcctur  i'lmnmer,  'e  says." 

"  May  he  come  up  here  ? "  I  asked, 
minilful  of  niainiaining  my  watch. 

"  Certainly  sir,  if  you  like.  I'll  bring 
him." 

Presently  the  shuffling  man  with  the  dirty 
whiskers  presoiUcd  iiirnself.  He  was  a 
shifty,  villainous-looking  fellow  of  middle 
height,  looking  a  "nark"  all  over.  He 
pulled  off  his  cap  and  delivered  his  message 
in  a  rum-scenied  whisper.  "  Inspector 
Plummer  says  the  front  way  don't  matter 
now,"  he  said.  "'E  can  cop  'im  fair  the 
other  way  if  you'll  go  round  to  him  at 
once.  But  if  Mr.  Martin  Hewitt's  here  'e'd 
lather  *ave  'im.** 

Naturally,  I  thought,  Plummer  would 
prefer  Hewitt ;  but  in  this  case  I  should  for 
once  be  ahead  of  my  friend,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  relating  the  circumstances  of 
the  capture  to  him  instead  of  listening,  as 
usual,  to  his  own  quiet  explanations  ot  the 
manner  in  which  the  case  had  been  brought 
to  a  successful  issue.   So  I  took  my  bat 

and  went. 

"  Best  let  me  go  in  front,"  whispered  the 
"nark  "  "You  bein'  a  toff  might  be 
noticeil"  It  was  u  reasoiiable  precautitH), 
and  I  followed  him  accordingly. 

We  went  a  little  way  down  Barbioin, 
and  presently,  taking  a  very  narrow  turning, 
plunged  into  a  cluster  of  alleys,  through 
which,  however,  I  could  plainly  perceive 
that  our  way  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
back  of  the  hous(?  in  Xorbury  Row.  At 
length  niy  guide  stopped  at  what  seemed 
a  stable  yard,  pushed  open  a  wicket  gate, 
and  went  in,  keeping  the  gate  open  for  mc 
to  follow. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  stable  yard,  littered  with 
much  straw,  which  the  "nark"  carefully 
[)icked  to  walk  on  as  noiselessly  as  possible, 
motioning  me  to  do  the  same.    It  was  a 
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smalt  enough  yard,  and  dark,  and  when  my 

guide  very  «  .irefii!ly  <)()ened  the  door  of  a 
Stable  I  saw  tiiat  that  was  darker  still. 

He  ptislied  the  door  wide  so  as  to  let 
a  little  light  fall  on  another  door  wliit  h 
I  now  perceived  in  the  brick  wall  whicli 
fornicd  the  aide  of  the  stable.  After 
listening  intently  for  a  moment  at  this 
door,  the  guide  stepped  back  and  favoured 
me  with  another  pulT  of  rum  and  a 
whisper.  "There's  no  light  in  that  there 
passage/'  he  said,  "  an'  we'd  better  not 
strike  one.    I'll  calcli  hold  o'  your  hand." 

He  pulled  the  stable  door  to,  and  took 
me  by  the  hand.  I  heard  the  inner  door 
open  quietly,  and  wi-  stepped  cautiou.sly 
forward.  We  liad  gone  some  five  or  six 
yards  in  the  darkness  when  I  felt  something 
c(jU1  touch  the  wrist  of  the  hand  by  which 
I  was  l)ring  led.  There  wa^;  a  Icnul  t  lirk, 
my  hand  was  dropped,  and  1  telt  my  wrist 
held  fast,  while  I  could  hear  my  late  guide 
shuffling  away  in  the  darkness. 

I  could  not  guess  whether  to  cry  out  or 
remain  (juiet.  I  called  after  the  man  in  a 
loud  whisper,  but  ^ot  no  answer.  I  used 
my  other  hand  to  feel  at  my  right  wrist,  and 
found  that  it  was  clipped  in  one  of  a  pair  of 
handcuffs,  the  other  being  locked  in  a  staple 
in  the  wall.  I  tugged  my  hardest  to  loosen 
this  staple,  Init  it  lield  firm.  The  thing  had 
been  so  sudden  and  stealthy  that  i  scarcely 
had  time  to  realise  that  I  was  in  serious 
dancjer,  and  that,  doubtless,  rinmmer  had 
preceded  me,  when  a  light  appeared  at  an 
angle  ahead.  It  turned  the  corner,  and  I 
perceived,  conu'ng  towards  me^  carrying  a 
lamp,  the  pale  man  of  the  eyes,  whom  I  had 
encountered  not  an  hour  before — in  a  word, 
Mayes. 

His  eyes  searched  me  still,  but  he 
approached  me  with  a  curiously  polite 
smile. 

"No,  Mr.  Brett,"  he  said,  "my  name  is 
not  Richardson,  and  I  am  not  a  bookhinder. 
Not  that  I  am  parliLular  about  such  a  tiling 
as  a  name,  for  you  have  heard  of  mc  under 
more  than  one  already,  and  you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  call  me  Richardson  if  you  like. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  talk  to  you  in  this 
uncomfortable  place,  but  the  circumstances 
are  exceptional.  But,  at  least,  I  should  give 
you  a  chair." 

He  stepped  back  a  little  way  and  pressed 
a  bell-button.  Presently  the  fellow  who  had 
decoyed  me  there  appeared,  and  Mayes 
ordered  him  to  bring  me  a  chair  at  once, 


which  he  did,  with  stolid  obedience.    I  sat 

in  it,  so  that  niy  wrist  r-  sted  at  Somewhere 
near  the  level  of  my  sli-iulder. 

**Mr.  Brett,"  Wayes  pursued,  when  his 
man  was  gone,    I  am  not  so  implacable  a 

person  as  you  perhaps  beheve  me  :  in  fart,  I 
can  assure  you  that  my  disposition  is  most 
friendly." 

•'Then  unfasten  this  handcuff,"  I  said. 
"  1  am  sorry  that  that  is  a  little  precaution 
I  find  it  necessary  to  take  till  we  wnderstand 

each  other  better.  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Brett,  though  1  am  sure  you  will  net 
think  mc  rude  if  I  say  that  I  should  have 
preferred  Mr.  Martin  Hewitt  in  your  place. 

But  perhaps  his  turn  will  come  later.    I  have 
a  proposition  to  make,  Mr.  Brett.    1  should 
like  you  to  join  me." 
"  To  join  you  ? " 

"  I'xactly."  He  nodded  |)leas  intly.  "  You 
needn't  shrink ;  I  shan't  ask  you  to  do  any- 
thing vulgar,  or  even  anything  that,  with  your 

present  prejudices,  you  might  consider 
actively  criminal.  You  can  help  me,  you 
see,  in  your  own  profession  as  a  journalist ; 
and  in  other  ways.  And  my  enterprise  is 
greater  than  you  may  imagine.  Join  me, 
and  you  shall  be  a  great  man  in  an  entirely 
new  sphere.  A  small  matter  of  initiation  is 
necessary,  and  that  is  aU.  Yott  have  only 
to  con.sent  to  that. 

*•  You  seem  reluctant.  Well,  perhaps  it 
is  natural,  in  your  present  ignorance.  This 
is  no  vulgar  criminal  organisation  that  I 
have,  understand.  I  have  taken  certain 
measures  to  provide  myself  with  the  necessary 
tools  in  the  shape  of  money,  and  so  forth,  but 
my  aims  are  larger  than  you  suspect — perhaps 
larger  than  you  can  understand.  And  I 
work  with  a  means  more  wonderful  than  you 
have  experience  of.  I'or  instance,  here  is 
to-day's  work.  You  know  about  the  lost 
Navai  code,  of  course-^it  is  what  you  came 
about.  That  document  is  Aow  lying  in  the 
desk  you  stood  by  in  tlie  mom  where  we 
spoke  of  paste-grain  book-covers  and  the 
like.  It  was  there  then,  at  your  elbow.  It 
will  be  sold  for  many  thousands  of  pounrls 
by  to-morrow,  and  all  the  puny  watchings 
and  dodgings  that  have  been  devised  cannot 
prevent  it.  The  money  will  go  to  aid  me  in 
the  attainment  of  that  power  which  ynu  may 
have  a  part  of,  if  you  wish.  1  he  means  of 
attaining  this  I  scruple  no  more  about  than 
you  did  to-day  about  the  story  of  the  book- 
bindings." He  bowed  with  a  slight  smile 
and  went  on : 
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"Come  noxy,  Mr.  Brett,  put  asiile  your  Inia-st  when  I  tell  of  powers  beyond  your 
iKHiryeois  prejudices  and  join   inc.      \'our  understanding?" 


Iriend  IMuminer  is  coming  gladly.  I  feel  sure, 
and  he  will  be  useful,  too.  And  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  Mr.  .Martin  Hewitt,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  can  make  it  right  with  him.  If 
I  can't,  it  will  Ik;  very  bad  for  him,  I  can 
assure  you  ;  you  have  he.irti  .ind  seen  some- 
thing of  my  pc)wers,  and  1  need  say  no  more. 
But  Hewitt  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  will  come 
in,  of  course,  and  you  had  better  come  with 
your  friends.  I  want  one  or  two  superior 
men.  Mason  —  you  know  about  Jacob 
Mason,  of  course — Ma.son  was  a  fool,  and 
he  was  lost — inevitably.  The  others — they 
are  mere  vulgar  tools.  They  will  iiave  their 
rewards  if  they  are  faithful,  of  course  ;  if  not 
— well,  you  ren>eml>er  Denson 
in  the  Samuel  di.imond  business? 
He  was  not  faithful,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  him.  I  may  tell 
you  that  Denson  was  made  an 
example,  for  one  was  needed. 
I  assigned  him  a  certain  opera- 
tion, and,  having  brought  it  to 
success,  he  endeavoured  to  em- 
bezzle the  proceeds.  He  was 
made  a  conspicuous  example, 
in  a  most  conspicuous  public 
place,  to  impress  the  <4hers. 
They  didn't  know  ///w,  but  they 
knew  well  enough  what  the  Red 
Triangle  meant !  Ah,  my  excel- 
lent recruit — for  so  I  count  you 
already — there  is  more  in  that 
little  sign  than  you  can  imagine  I 
It  is  more  than  a  sign — it  is  an 
implement  of  very  potent  power; 
and  you  shall  learn  its  whole 
secret  in  that  little  form  of 
initiation  I  spoke  of.  See 
now,  a  present  examj)le. 
Telfer,  the  Admiralty  clerk, 
gave  up  that  docmnent  at 
my  mere  spoken  word.  I  le 
will  deny  it  to  his  dying 
day,  and  he  will  be  ruined 
for  the  act,  but  he  gave  n»e 
the  paper  himself,  at  my 
mere  order.  If  he  were 
one  of  my  own — if  he  had 
passed  through  the  initiation 
I  offer  you,  I  would  have 
protected  him  ;  as  it  is,  he  must  take 
his  punishment,  and  though  I  lienefit,  he 
will  still  denv  the  fact  !  Ha  !  Mr.  Brett, 
do  you  begin  to  perceive  that  I  do  not 


I  iuly  I  was  ama/ed,  though  I  could  not 
hall  understand.  The  circumstances  of  the 
loss  of  the  Admiraltv  cotle  had  been  so 
inexplicable,  and  now  these  increddile 
suggestions  of  the  prime  actor  in  the  matter 
Were  more  inexpli<-able  still. 

"  Ha  !  you  are  ama/.cd,"  he  went  on,  "  but 
if  you  will  come  further  into  my  counsels  I 
will  ama/e  more  still.  What  are  \on 
now?  A  drudge  of  a  journali.st,  and  if  ever 
yt)U  make  a  thous;uHl  a  year  to  feed  yourself 
with  you  will  be  lucky.  Come  to  me  and 
you  shall  be  a  man  of  power.  There  is  a 
place  beyond  the  sea  where  I  may  be  king, 
and  you  a  viceroy.    Don't  think  I  am  ravinj! 


After  listrninic  intently  for  ■  moment,  the  guide  stepped  back.  "There's  no 
liKht  in  that  there  passage,"  he  said,  "  an'  we'd  belter  not  strike  one.  I'll  catch 
hold  of  vour  hand." 


It  is  true  enough  that  I  am  an  enthusiast, 
but  I  have  power,  iK)wer  to  do  anything  I 
please,  I  tell  you  !  What  are  the  greatest 
jKiwers  among  men  on  this  earth  ?  Some 
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will  say  ihe  pen,  or  ihe  sword,  or  love,  or 
what  not.    Men  of  the  world  will  say,  money 

and  lies  ;  ond  they  wil!  he  very  nrarly  right. 
Money  and  lifs  will  move  continents,  but  I 
have  one  greater  |)ower  still — the  very  apex 
of  the  triangle !  That  power  I  revealed  to 
larob  Mas(in.  Hf  thm»yht  to  hetray  it  and 
it  killed  hmi.  i  hat  power  1  will  reveal  to 
you,  if  you  will  accept  the  alternative  I  oflTer.'* 
"  The  alternative  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  alternative,  for  an  alternative  it 
is,  of  course.  If  you  will  go  through  the 
form  of  initiation,  I  shall  keep  you  here  a 
little  till  1  can  trust  you — whit  li  will  be  very 
soon.  But  if  not — well,  Mr.  Brett,  i  wish  to  be 
as  friendly  as  you  please,  but  having  been  at 
the  trouble  of  catching  you,  and  having  got 
voii  here  safelv,  vou  who  know  so  much  now, 
you  who  could  be  so  dangerous  if  you  ever 
got  away — eh  7  Well,  you  know  my  methods, 
and  you  have  seen  them  exemplified,  and 
you  will  understand." 

There  was  no  anger  in  his  voice  as  he 
uttevMl  this  threat,  nor  even,  I  thought,  in  his 
eyes.    But  what  there  was  was  worse. 

"  But  I'm  sure  you  will  not  make  things 
unpleasant,"  he  concluded.  "You  will  go 
through  the  little  form  T  have  arranged,  if 
only  for  curiosity.  Just  think  over  it  for  a 
moment,  while  I  go  to  close  my  little  office." 

He  took  the  lamp  and  turned  away,  but 
as  he  reached  the  angle  of  the  passage,  there 
came  a  sound  that  checked  his  steps.  I 
could  hear  a  noise  of  feet  and  hurried  voices, 
and  then  suddenly  arose  a  shout  in  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  be  Plummet's  "Here!" 
It  cried.    ''Help!  This  way,  Hewitt,  Brett  i  " 

I  shouted  Imck  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
wondering  where  I'lnmnu-r  was,  and  what  it 
all  might  mean.  And  with  that  Mayes 
turned,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  about  to  make 
for  the  door  I  had  entered  by.  I  resolved 
he  should  not  pass  me  if  I  could  prevent  it, 
ajid  I  sprang  up  and  sei2cd  my  cliair  in  my 
left  hand,  shouting  aloud  for  help  as  I  did  so. 

Mayes  came  with  a  bound,  and  flung  his 
liL;htrd  lamp  full  at  my  head.  It  struck  the 
chair  and  ^mushed  to  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
in  that  instant  of  time  Mayes  was  on  me. 
Plainly  he  had  no  weapon,  or  he  would  have 
used  it ;  but  I  was  at  disadvant;ige  enough, 
with  my  right  wrist  chained  to  the  wall  I 
clung  with  ali  my  migh^  and  endeavoured 
to  swing  my  enemy  round  against  the  wall 
in  order  that  I  might  clasp  my  hands  about 
him,  and  I  shouted  my  loudest  as  I  did  it 
But  the  chair  and  the  brdcen  glass  hampered 


me,  and  Mayes  was  desperate,  i  he  agony 
in  my  right  wrist  was  unbearable,  and  just  as 
I  was  conscious  nf  a  ru^h  of  approaching 
feet  a  heavy  blow  took  mc  full  in  the  lace, 
and  I  felt  Mayes  rush  over  me  while  I  fell 
an<l  hung  from  the  wrist. 

I  had  a  stunned  sense  of  li^'hts  and  voices 
and  general  contusion,  and  then  \  remem- 
bered nothing. 

III. 

I  came  to  myself  on  the  floor  of  a  lighted 
room,  with  Hewitt's  face  over  mine.  My 
wrist  seemed  brtjkt  n,  th(  re  was  oil  and  blood 
on  my  clothes,  in  my  left  hand  I  still  gripped 
a  piece  of  Mayes's  coat 

"  Stop  him  !  "  I  cried.  "  He's  gone  by  the 
stable  '    Have  they  i^nt  him  ?" 

"No  good,  BruU,''  Hewitt  answered 
soberly.  "  You  did  your  best,  but  he's  gone, 
and  Feytral  after  him  1 " 

«  Peytral?" 

"  Yes.  He  thought  his  own  message  to 
town.    But  see  if  you  can  stand  up." 

T  was  well  enough  al)le  to  do  that,  and, 
indeed,  i  had  only  fainted  from  the  pain  of 
the  strain  on  my  wrist  Several  policemoi 
were  in  the  room,  besides  Hewitt  and 
Flummer.  Mayes's  stronghold  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies. 

Then  I  suddenly  remembered. 

"The  Admiralty  code!"  I  cried.  "It 
was  in  the  office  desk.    Have  you  got  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  Hewitt  answered.  "  Come,  Plum- 
mer,  up  the  ladder  ! " 

Little  time  was  lo>t  ui  forcing  Mayer's 
desk,  and  there  the  document  was  found, 
grey  cover,  red  tape  and  all  intact  The 
police  were  left  to  m;ike  a  vigorous  search 
for  any  possible  copy,  and  the  original  was 
handed  to  Plummer,  as  chief  representative 
present  of  the  law.  He  had  been  trapped 
precisely  as  I  had  been,  except  that  he  liad 
been  led  further,  and  shut  in  a  cellar  as  well 
as  fastened  by  the  wrist.  Mayes,  it  seemed, 
had  wasted  very  little  time  in  attempting  to 
pervert  him.  and  I  liavc  no  doubt  that, 
whatever  late  might  ha,vc  been  reserved  for 
me,  Plummer  would  never  have  left  the  place 
alive  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  irruption 
of  Hewitt,  with  Peytral  and  the  police. 

The  dirty-whiskered  man  made  no  attempt 
to  escape,  though  there  was  talk  of  another 
man  having  got  away  in  the  confusion  by 
way  of  the  stable  roof.  I  he  police  were 
lefk  in  chaige  of  the  place,  and  we  deferred 
explanation  till  the  next  day. 
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Hewitt's  talc  was  simple  enough.    He  had  cf>nimon  enough  iti  Itis  practice,  but  none 

dressed  himself  in  somewhat  seedy  clothes,  the  less  an  annoying  delay,  and  when  he 

and  had  visited  37,  Raven  Street,  Blackfriars,  returned  to  his  office  he  found  Mr.  Peytral 

which  he  found  to  be  merely  a  tenement  already  awaiting  him.    Peytral  described  his 


Mayes  came  with  ■  bound, 
anj  Hunt;  his  lighieJ  lamp 
fjll  at  mv  head. 


hou^e.  It  took  some  time  \u  make  in(|uiries 
there,  with  the  necessary  caution,  because 
of  the  number  of  lodgers ;  and  iht-n  the 
inquiries  led  to  nothing.    It  was  an  experience 

No.  57— Vol..  X.  a6 


f<illowing  of  Mayes  at  much  greater  length 
and  detail  than  l)efore,  antl  he  antl  Hewitt 
had  come  on  to  Norbury  Row  at  once. 
Mr.  Moon's  description  of  the  successive 


c  c 
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disappearances  »>t  IMuiiimer  and  myself,  and 
of  our  continued  absence,  struck  Hewitt  as 
suspicious.  an(l  he  instantly  proruretl  help 
from  the  nearest  station,  and  getting  no 
answer  to  knocks,  broke  in  the  door  of 
Mayes's  office.  It  was  unoccupictl.  Nut  tli<' 
ladder  was  still  standing  by  whirh  Mayus 
had  descended  to  the  back  premises,  and 
down  this  ladder  Hewitt  went,  with  the 
police  after  hini.    The  rest  T  havi  t, ilr] 

"  But  what,"  I  said,  "  what  is  this  mystery? 
Why  did  Teller  give  up  th*  code,  and  wKat 
is  the  power  that  Mayes  talks  of?" 

"It  is  a  power."  replied  IKwitt,  "that  I 
have  suspected  for  some  time,  and  now  1  am 
quite  sure  of  it.  A  secret,  dangerous  and 
terrible  power  which  I  have  encountered 
before,  though  never  before  have  1  known 
its  possibilities  carried  so  far.  It  is 
hypnotism  ! " 

"  Hy[)noti->m  '  "  I  cM.laini'  <1.  "  But  can  a 
person  be  hypnotised  against  his  will?*' 

"  In  a  sense,  and  in^most  cases,  he  cannot. 
That  IS  the  ex|il  niation  of  Mayes's  proposals 
to  you  to  go  through  a  'form  of  initiation.' 
If  you  had  consented,  the  '  form  "  would 
have  been  a  process  of  hypnotism.  Once  or 
twice  repeatid.  and  you  would  have  been 
wholly  under  his  control,  so  that  if  he  will^ 
it  and  forbade  you,  you  could  tell  nothing  of 
what  he  wished  kept  secret,  and  you  would 
have  committed  anv  crime  h«'  might  sui:^est. 
Consider  poor  Jacolj  .Mason  I  Kenjember 
how  he  struggled  to  tell  what  he  knew, 
oppressc<i  hv  the  horror  of  it,  and  how  it  all 
ended  !  .And  renjember  Menning  the  clerk, 
Mayes's  tool  in  that  case  of  bond  robbery  ! 
What  has  happened  to  him  ?  He  committed 
suicide,  as  you  know,  immediately  after 
Mayes  had  left  him  at  the  barn.  Brett,  this 
power  of  hypnotism,  a  power  for  healing  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  man.  tnay  bec  ome  a 
terrible  power  for  evil  in  the  hands  of  a 
villam ! " 

"  But  Telfer,  to-day  ?  He  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  Nlaye!^  and  he  wa«  not 


one  of  his  regular  creatures,  n>;  Mayet 
himself  told  me. ' 

".About  that  1  don't  know.  Hut  1  expect 
we  shall  find  that  he  has  been  willingly 
hypnotised  at  some  time  or  another,  perhaps 
nmrc  than  once,  by  this  same  scoundrel 
Mayrs.  Possibly  in  one  of  Mayes's  ap[>ear- 
ances  in  respectable  society,  at  an  evenmg 
party,  or  the  like.  In  a  case  of  that  sort  the 
hvpnotist  may  impn  a  <  i  rtain  formula — a 
word,  a  name,  or  a  number — on  the  subject's 
mind,  by  the  repetition  of  which,  at  any 
future  time,  that  same  subject  may  be 
instantly  hypnotise<l.  So  that,  once  having 
become  hypnotised,  on  any  inmxient  occa- 
sion, the  subject  is  in  the  power  of  the 
hv}mntist,  more  or  less,  ever  after.  The 
liyiniotist  says:  'When  1  repeat  such 
and  such  a  sentence  or  numlx-^r  to  you 
in  future,  you  will  be  hypnotist  d,'  and 
hypnotised  the  subjec  l  duly  is,  instantly. 
Supposing  such  a  case  in  this  matter  of 
Mr.  Telfer,  it  would  only  be  nc*cessary  for 
Mayes  to  mi .  t  him  in  the  corridor,  repeat 
his  formu];i.  and  roimnand  the  victim  to 
bring  out  the  p.iper  he  specitied.  This 
done  he  could  similarly  order  him  to  forget 
fh:  .i  /iok  transaction^  and  this  the  victim 
would  do,  infallibly." 

Jt  is  only  necessary  to  say  here,  paren- 
tiictit  ally,  tliat  later  inquiry  proved  the  truth 
o!  Hewitt's  supposition.  l^viic  <.r  thr.-e 
limes  Mr.  Telfer  had  been  hypnotised  in  a 
friend's  chambers,  by  a  plaiisible  tall  man 
who^c  acquaintance  his  host  had  made  at 
some  public  scientific  gathering.  .And  in  the 
end  it  became  possible  to  identify  this  man 
with  Mayes. 

.Mr.  Moon,  of  "  I'he  Compasses."  was  of 
great  comfort  to  me  that  evening.  My  cuts 
and  bruises  were  washed  in  his  house,  and 
m\  iimer  man  ren'vcd  with  his  food  and 
drink. 

"Alius  glad  to  oblige  the  p'lice,  said  .Mr. 
Moon;  "alius.  'Cos  why?  Ain't  they  the 
plire  ?  Very  well  then." 
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TRUE  STORIES  OF  THE  CHOST  VORLD. 


By  \X'.  j.  \X  INTLE. 


IT  is  llie  fashion  nn\v:!days  lo  he  sc xptical 
ot  everything  that  does>  not  exactly  fit  in 
with  the  experiences  of  practical  every  day  life. 
Ghosts  are  at  adiscounC  and  the  very  existence 
of  an  unknown  world,  peopled  hy  activities  as 
real  as  our  own,  is  questioned  and  even 
laughed  at.  We  venture  to  say  that  this  atti- 
tude rif  mind  is  .".s  iinsri'-ntinc  as  it  is  unwise. 

No  thoughtful  person  would  wish  to  put 
the  clock  back  and  revive  the  superstitious 
ignorance  which  prevailed  in  centuries  long 
gone  by,  when  everyiliinp;  not  clearly  iitider 
btood  was  at  once  put  liown  to  the  super- 
natural or  miraculous.  We  have  travelled 
far  since  those  days,  and  the  progress  of 
Faience  has  taught  us  that  many  things 
hitherlJ  mysterious  arc  capable  of  rational 
explanation,  and  are  simply  the  working  out 
of  laws  which  are  now  -vvell  understood.  But 
we  have  still  more  to  learn  even  about 
natural  science,  and  the  recent  development 
of  wireless  telLgni|)hy,  for  example,  has  shown 
us  that  it  is  pos-^it)!!'  for  [)hv-i(';d  (V)rrcs  to  a'-t 
at  a  distance  anu  ilirough  a  nicdann  iiitlK-rto 
supposed  insufficient. 

It  !>  not  iinrcaNonahle  to  apply  this 
principle  to  the  unseen  or  spirit  world,  about 
which  we  know  so  little.  It  may  well  be 
that  there  are  forces  at  work — }>erhap$  after 
all  only  ditTrn  rit  forms  of  ilio'-c  natural 
forces  with  wiiich  we  are  fanniiar-  and  tha. 
the  operation  of  these  forces  may  produce 
phenornL-na  at  present  hard  to  explain,  but 
which  are  none  the  le^s  genuine  *or  all  that. 
With  the  further  advance  of  knowledge,  we 
shall  probably  come  u*  understand  more 
about  such  mancT'.,  hu*  nt  present  the  alti- 
tude of  the  thoughtful  i)erson  should  be 
neither  one  of  credulity  nor  scepticism,  but 
simply  one  of  open-minded  enttuiry. 

Th',-  str.mm-  liapncnintjs  dc^  riVicd  in  llic 
present  article  have,  ail  ol  tliein,  come  within 

the  immediate  knowledge  of  the  writer,  who 

is  able  to  voiich  for  their  general  accuracy. 
They  have  occurred  either  to  himself  or 
to  his  personal  friends  though,  for  obvious 
reasons,  names  and  places  have,  in  most 
cases,  been  suppressed  ;  indeed,  it  is  only 
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subjt'ct  to  tlii^  I  .indition  that  he  is  at  liberty 
to  describe  se\erul  incidents  which  have 
never  been  made  public  before. 

It  is  natural  to  begin  with  apparitions  of 
departed  persons.  f'\  erybody  lias  heard  of 
ghost  stories,  and  it  must  be  frankly  con- 
fessed that  a  large  percentage  of  these  tales 
fi.ivi  no  l)rtirr  foundation  than  that  of  a  too 
vivid  imagination,  or  a  lack  of  sober  inve^itiga- 
tion.  There  remain,  however,  an  abundance 
of  cases  of  the  appearance  of  departed 
persf)tis  to  the  living,  which  rest  upon 
unquestionable  cvidi'nce,  and  which  can  only 
be  explained  away  by  imputing  deliberate 
lying  to  persons  of  known  veracity.  To  this 
latter  category  the  following  examples  belong. 

It  has  been  known  for  generations  p  st 
that  that  poriicn  of  the  north  wing  of 
AVindsor  (.'a--tle  whic  h  i>  ocriijiird  by  the 
Royal  Library  is  the  occasional  scene  of  the 
apparition  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  at  one 
time  occupied  those  apartments.  Many 
people  <f)nnc(ied  with  the  Court  have,  at 
one  time  or  another,  seen  the  shade  of  the 
famous  monarch  walking  in  the  evening 
through  the  hm  tiis  she  occupied  .so  long. 
The  apparition  usually  comes  in  through  the 
end  of  the  library  next  to  the  corridor,  passes 
along  in  front  of  the  magnificria  l  .li/abethan 
nicjil.K  ■.  and  turns  into  a  kind  of  .lUdve 
wiiieii  formerly  led  to  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
connecting  it  with  the  north  terrace.  Down 
these  steps  the  (^ueen  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  when  she  took  exer<  ise. 

Amongst  other  jK-rsons  who.  at  one  tin  e 
or  another,  witnessed  the  ap|>arition  was  the 
late  I-lmpress  Frederick  ;  and  in  tlie  spiini; 
of  the   year   of  Queen  Victoria's 

T>)amond  Jubilee,  Lieutenant  (>lyn,  of  the 
(ircnadier.s  was  sitting  one  day  in  the  library 
turning  n\rr  a  volume  f>t  j)rints.  and  r>  rtainly 
not  thinkuig  about  ghost.>,  when  he  liappened 
to  look  up,  and  distinctly  saw  the  spectral 
Queen  a|>pvoat  hing  from  th?  oth<  r  end  of 
the  library.  She  jxt.ssed  near  him  and  then 
turned  the  coraei«into  the  usual  alcove,  lie 
at  OIK  e  ruse  and  followed  the  figure,  but  it 
had  disappeared! 
)  ^.  ,.cc 
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The  faci  of  thi:»  apparition  is  i»u  well  known 
that  the  libmrian,  Mr.  Holmes,  has  fre- 
quently spent  whole  evenings  in  the  Itbtary 

watch inc;  for  it.  Htn,  unfortunately,  ghosts 
do  not  usually  apptar  when  you  look  for 
them.  It  is  right  to  add  that  a  certain 
amount  of  dlfftTi  nrr  nf  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  identification  of  this  mysterious  figure 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  the  fact  of  the 
ap[)ariiion  itself  is  un  nu  ^tionable. 

One  of  the  Canon's  h'liises  w'thin  \hf 
precincts  ol  W  uidsor  t  astle  is  the  occasional 
scene  of  visits  of  an  apparition  commonly 
thought  to  he  that  of  King  Charles  I.  It 
only  appears  at  long  intervals,  and  is  more 
often  heard  in  the  form  of  footsteps  passing  by 
than  actually  seen.  One  of  its  most  recent 
ap])c;iranr(>s  was  to  the  wife  of  a  well  knf)wn 
English  bishop,  who  happened  to  be  staying 
at  Windsor  at  the  time. 

All  the  hisioi  ii  I  o  val  jialaccs  have  the 
reputatioti  of  beinj:  haiuiied.  One  of  the 
best-known  cases  is  that  of  tlie  gallery  leading 
to  the  royal  pew  at  Hampton  Court,  along 
which  the  ghost  of  Anne  Boleyn  has  often 
been  heard  to  pass  uttering  piteous  cries,  us 
she  did  in  her  lifetime  when  she  ran  to 
implore  mercy  from  Henry  VIIL,  who  was 
hearing  Mass  in  the  chapel,  but  was  forcibly 
repulsed  by  the  guard. 

A  more  recent  instance  occurred  at 
another  of  the  royal  palaces,  whtrc  a  visitor, 
walking  down  the  corridor  one  evctiing,  saw 
the  figure  of  a  very  beautiful  young  lady  in 
evening  dress  passing  in  a  faint  luminous 
light  through  a  room  where  the  lights  were 
turned  down  low.  The  visitor  was  in  the 
company  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family, 
who,  strangely  enough,  saw  nothing  of  the 
apparition,  althoueh  ho  was  aware  that  one 
was  seen  from  time  to  time. 

Irving  the  royal  palaces,  «'c  have  now  to 
record  a  curicnis  fih»'nomenon  that  is 
sometimes  observed  in  the  chap*.  I  of  a  large 
convent  in  North  Ixt^ndon.  It  happened  that 
a  good  many  years  ago  one  of  the  nuns  broke 
her  vows,  and  returned  to  the  world,  where, 
after  an  unhappy  career,  she  died,  boon  after- 
wards the  inmates  of  the  convent  were  startled 
to  sec  the  form  of  their  lost  sister,  in  her 
reltt'ious  habit,  kneeling  in  the  outer  chapel  in 
an  auiiude  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  ilesfXiir. 

This  apparition  is  still  seen  from  lime  to 
time,  and  has  been  witnessed  bv  the  sister^, 
and  also  by  the  children  of  the  convent 
school,  who  naturally  have  been  greatly 
alarmed  by  it.    It  is  cjuite  a  commrm  thing 


lor  the  good  sisters,  at  service  time,  to  have 
to  hurriedly  Avithdraw  the  children,  when  the 
form  of  the  losi  nun  is  seen  passing  through 
the  outer  chapel  or  kneeling  outside  the 

screen. 

A  somewhat  gruesome  incident  took  place 

f.uilt  latelv  in  I.ondon.  where  a  number  of 
young  people  were  present.  A  youth  was 
sitting  chatting  to  a  young  woman  when  he 
saw  standing  behind  her  a  young  sailor 
whom  he  had  not  previously  noticed  in  the 
room.  A  few  inonieniii  later  he  asked  her, 
*^Who  was  that  sailor  standmg  behind  you 
just  now  ? "  She  was  startled,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  him,  whereupon  she 
turned  deadly  pale  and  fainted. 

rh<  youthsubsei]uently  learnt  that  the  figure 
he  had  seen  was  tliat  of  a  voung  man  wlinm 
the  girl  had  jilted,  and  who  had  committed 
suicide  in  consequence.  The  girl  was  for  some 
weeks  afterwards  in  a  state  of  great  distress, 
fearifiL:  tliat  she  was  haunted  by  the  spirit  of 
her  rejecteu  iover  ;  but  happily,  nothing  more 
was  seen  of  the  apparition,  and  she  has  now 
('itiite  recovf-n-fl  !u-r  usual  good  spirits. 

.\  l>ondon  journalist  of  fairly  matter-of- 
fact  and  unimaginative  disposition,  was 
sitting  in  the  train  at  a  large  midland  station, 
wlun  he  saw  upon  the  platform  an  old 
ac<juainiance-~-whoni  we  may  call  Mr.  Hilton 
— standing  somewhat  apart  on  the  platform. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  ghostly  alxmt 
bis  appearance,  for  he  was  a  portly  old 
gentleman  wearing  the  conventional  silk  hat 
and  bi  n  k  frock  coat,  and  carrying  the 
sample  Map;  which  he  used  in  rr>nnection 
with  his  business  as  traveller  for  a  large 
firm  of  tea  dealers. 

The  passenger  tried  to  attract  his  friend's 
attention.  I'Ut  without  success,  and  the  train 
immediately  allerwards  moved  oil.  \  few 
days  later  the  journalist  was  a^tn  in  that 
I  ity,  and  look  lun<  hi^on  with  a  relative 
lived  there.  Duriiig  the  cc^urse  of  the  meal 
he  remarked,  "I  saw  old  Hilton  last  Saturday, 
on  the  platform,  as  I  |iassetl  through";  to 
whi<  h  his  cousin  replied,  "  Vou  ymtn^ 
Hilton,  doni  you  ?  "'  "  No,  it  was  old  Hiiton, 
not  his  son,  that  I  saw."  "I  hardly  think  so," 
said  his  cousin.  "  Hut  I  am  sure  of  it," 
persisted  the  journalist  :  whereupon  he 
received  the  startling  reply,  "  Well,  all  I  can 
sa\  is  that  I  attended  old  Hilton's  funeral  a 
fortnight  ago." 

Here  was  an  example  of  an  apparition  of 
a  dead  person  apparently  without  any  purpose 
or  object.    Can  you  explain  it? 
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Many  cases  arc  on  record  of  apfKiritions 
of  living  persons  being  seei^  A  iricnd  of 
ihc  present  writer,  now  a  jiricst  in  ilic  north 
of  England,  wuii,  al  one  time,  a  novice  in  a 
Benedictine  monastery,  and  it  was  his  duty 
to  take  an  hour's  watch  l)efore  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  thi*  ahhey  (  hurch  every  morn- 
ing from  seven  till  eight  o'clock.  Sad  to 
say,  his  de\'otion  used  sometimes  to  flag, 
and  his  thoiij^hts  waniUred.  Frequently 
these  vagrant  ihou<j;hts  lictook  themselves  to 
his  youngest  sister,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
attached,  and  he  used  to  fancy  that  he  was 
witii  her  in  her  ro<»ni.  So  vivid  was  tiie 
impre::>^ion  that  he  waj>  often  able  to  clearly 
recollect  the  conversation  which  he  fancied 
had  taken  i)lace  between  thetn. 

After  a  time,  hnding  that  he  had  no  real 
\ocation  for  the  religious  life,  he  left  the 
monastery  and  returned  to  his  home.  He 
had  not  been  there  long  before  his  sister 
said  lo  him,  "  While  you  were  at  the 
monastery,  1  used  often  to  fancy  that  you 
came  into  my  room  in  your  monk's  diess, 
between  "^vven  nnd  ei'^lit  in  the  morning, 
before  I  w.  s  up,  and  tiiat  we  had  some  joily 
little  talks  together."  He  enquired  if  she 
Could  remember  any  of  tfv  <  ,  .  n  ,  i^.ition, 
whereuix>n  she  repealed  lo  hiiu  llie  very 
things  that  he  had  imagined  himself  saying  lo 
her  while  kneelingalone  in  the  monastic  rhoir! 

Can  this  be  a  rast*  of  telepathy  ofii  r;itin<_r 
over  a  distance  of  ntore  than  one  hundred 
miles,  or  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for? 
Certainly  it  would  ap])ear  that  under  sonst 
circumstances  of  intense  emotioti  or  ardent 
affection  it  is  possible  lor  the  minds  of 
persons  far  apart  from  one  another  to  enter 
into  some  kind  of  tomunn\i<  alion.  If  it  be 
true  that  ner\ous  a<ti<in  is  near  akin  to 
electric  force,  then  it  is  p()>sible  that  the 
discovery  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  a  step  in 
the  direc:ti'>n  of  expl  iinitT'4  nrnnena 
as  the  one  just  related,  and  that  winch  tollows. 

A  father,  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
was  deeply  attached  to  his  grown  up  daughter, 
who  was  the  sole  coni|xinion  of  his  declining 
days.  One  night,  feeling  unwell,  he  left  his 
bedroom  and  kno<'ked  at  the  door  of  his 
dauului  I's,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that 
she  was  staying  for  the  night  with  ^nie 
friends  at  a  distance. 

The  daughter,  \Vlio.  of  j'onrsc,  did  not 
think  that  h'-r  father  was  likely  to  be  f.  k-  ii 
ill,  was  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  her  bedroom  door.  She  hastily 
rose  and  ot>ened  it,  but  found  no  one  there, 


and,  on  making  enquiry  in  the  morning, 
could  not  obtain  any  explanation.  On 
returning  home  she  hnmd  her  father  it!,  and 
aM:ertained  that  the  lime  she  was  aroused 
from  her  slumbers  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  moment  that  her  father  had  knocked  at 
her  bedroom  door. 

A  sound  ol  knocking  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  commonest  of  occult  manifestations, 
witlu)Ut  taking  into  consideration  the  phe- 
nomena— whether  real  t»r  fraudulent — con- 
nected with  spiritist  seances.  "Various  cases 
have  come  under  the  |)ersonal  observa- 
tioTi  of  wri'er,  esj)ecially  at  a  In  i:  '•  in 
Uevonsiiue  where  he  stayed,  and  where 
such  occurrences  were  so  common  that  little 
notice  was  taken  of  them.  .Still  mi>re 
mysterious  manifestations  used  to  occur  at 
the  house  in  question,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  an  example. 

Our  h.ul  a  small  room  on  th<-  first- 

Uoor  uhich  he  used  as  a  private  ortice. 
Sitting  at  his  desk,  with  the  door  (jpen,  he 
command  (1  a  lull  view  of  the  staircase, 
being  able  to  see  ilownstairs  to  the  hall,  and 
up  the  next  flight  to  the  floor  al>ove.  One 
night,  long  after  the  household  had  retired 
to  rest,  he  was  seated  in  his  olVue  busily 
engaged  in  corresi)ondence,  when  he  heard 
footsteps  in  the  hall  l>elow.  He  was  naturally 
startled,  and  wond  u  d  who  could  be  about. 
I'he  steps  crossed  the  hall  and  began  to 
ascend  the  stairs.  As  tlie  oftice  door  was 
standing  wide  open,  he  did  not  rise,  but 
simply  turned  in  his  chair,  an<l  u.Ui  h,  d  to 
see  who  was  ap[»roaihing.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  gas  on  the  staircase  was 
alight,  and  that  he  had  an  uninterrupted  view. 

r!ii'  rooist>  ps  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  they  reached  his  door,  pas.sed  i(,  and 
then  proceeded  up  the  next  flight  of  stairs, 
and  along  the  corrid<;r  overhead,  when  they 
ceased.  lie  stared  with  str;iinin'_r  e\  rs  as 
the  footsteps  jMssed,  and  Siiw  absolutely 
nothing.  No  sooner  had  the  steps  overhead 
ceased,  th.ni  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran 
upstairs  alter  them.  Nothing  was  to  Ije  seen, 
and  he  went  the  round  of  the  whole  house, 
entering  each  lx.'droom,  and  found  e\ery 
jierson  >ound  asleep.  It  may  be  added  that 
our  host  was  not  al  all  a  man  of  vivid 
imagination,  and  that  until  he  went  to  live  in 
the  house  in  question,  he  v,as  an  utter 
unbeliever  in  occult  manifestations. 

Many  of  the  strange.t  phenomena  of  this 
character  have  been  recorded  in  connection 
with  deaths,  the  form  of  the  dyin;;  person 
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having  been  seen  or  liis  voice  heard  by 
friends  at  a  distance,  at  the  moment  of  bis 

departure  from  the  body.  A  strange  case  ol 
this  character  occurred  quite  recently  in  the 
metropolis. 

A  priest  who  was  greatly  beloved  lay 
dnn<4t'ro(i?;)y  ill,  and  had  been  unconscious 
for  many  days.  A  lew  doors  off  lived  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  was  greatly 
dist  r  .  s";ofl  at  the  grave  report  of  the  doctors. 
One  night  he  retired  to  rest  at  the  usual 
time,  and  slept  soundly ;  but  about  half-past 
three  in  the  morning  he  suddenly  started 
frnni  sleep  and  sprang  np  in  alarm,  im 
pressed  with  a  sense  that  the  priest  needed 
his  help.  In  a  state  of  great  perturbation 
he  said  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  and, 
becoming  calmer  after  awhile,  he  lay  down 
and  slept  again.  ^Vhen  he  rose,  some  hours 
later,  he  learnt  that  his  friend  had  passed 
awav  at  the  vtrv  moment  he  was  SO  suddenly 
aroused  from  siee[). 

The  priest  in  question  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  at  his  friend's  house,  and  had  always 
occupied  a  cerLiin  rhair  in  a  corner  of 
the  study — chair  wliich  was  not  very 
often  used  by  anyone  else.  Since  his  death, 
when  all  has  been  (juiet  in  the  evening,  a 
shadowy  form  has  been  seen  several  times 
occupying  the  chair  just  as  he  used  to  do 
during  his  Ufetime. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mv»i  men  were  -^intjiL'  in 
a  room  in  Kilburn,  about  eleven  o  clock  one 
evening.  One  was  a  doctor,  and  the  other 
was  a  city  man,  both  of  theni  exceptionally 
level-headed  and  sober-minded  individuals. 
They  were  sitting  beside  the  fire  chatlingaboui 
various  subjects  before  retiring  to  rest,  when 
!)«)[h  siimiltatiroii^ly  s.tw  a  faci-  lix>k  in  at  the 
wnidow.  its  appearance  was  .such  that  they 
rushed  out  of  the  room  in  the  utmost 
alarm.  The  master  of  the  house  ran  in, 
and,  tx-in-,'  a  man  of  ariinn.  immcdiat'  lv 
threw  tipen  itie  window  and  thrust  his  head 
out ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  Now  the 
window  in  question  was  on  the  first  floor, 
and  looked  out  over  a  large  garden.  There 
was  a  sheer  drop  of  about  twenty  feet  from 
tli<  window  to  the  ground.  There  was  no 
ladder,  stack-pi[)e,  trellis,  or  other  i!>enns  hv 
which  anyone  could  climb,  up  to  the  window, 
nor  was  anyone  found  about  the  premises. 
Humanly  sfieaking,  it  was  impossible  for 
anyone  in  the  flesh  to  have  looked  in  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  face,  which  both  saw 
distinctly,  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day. 
Can  you  explain  it? 


An  apparition  of  a  far  more  sho<:king 
character  took  place  some  years  ago  in  a 
country  chiirrh.  A  well-known  London 
clergyman,  a  ^)ersonal  friend  of  the  present 
writer,  and  now  rector  of  an  important  parish 
in  South  Africa,  was  conducting  a  mission. 
The  mission  service^,  which  were  larirelv 
attended,  were  held  in  tlie  evenings,  the 
usual  Evensong  being  said  in  the  afternoon, 
when  few  save  the  clergy  were  ahlf  to  attend. 

( )ne  afternoon  the  roissioner  was  the  only 
clergyman  available  for  this  service,  and 
himself  took  the  keys  and  Opened  the  church 
for  the  pur|)0se.  It  so  happened  thnt  the 
congregation  on  this  occasion  consisted  of 
one  person  only,  the  wife  of  the  vicar.  The 
elergyman  said  the  offige,  and  at  its  close 
proceeded  to  the  vestry,  where  he  removed 
his  surplice,  and  then  came  down  the  church 
to  lock  up.  He  noticed  that  the  lady  was 
still  kneeling  in  her  j-lace,  and,  after 
a  considerable  time,  he  shook  the  keys  by 
way  of  a  gentle  hint  that  he  was  waiting. 
She  then  rose  and  passed  out  of  the  church 
without  speakine  to  him.  but  he  saw  that 
she  looked  greatly  distressed. 

On  reaching  the  vicarage  she  sought  an 
interview  with  him,  and  had  an  extraordinary 
tale  to  tell.  In  the  midst  of  the  prayers,  she 
had  chaitced  to  look  up  and  had  been 
startled  to  see  the  form  of  a  young  man 
1(  aniriL!  against  the  choir  screen  immediately 
t)ehind  the  clergyman,  and  watching  him 
intently.  The  young  man  was  of  extra- 
ordinary be.iuty,  but  his  expression  was  one 
of  the  utmost  malignity  and  hatred — quite 
.Mephistophclian,  in  fa<  t.  Greatly  alarmed, 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  but  a 
fVw  moments  later  looked  up  ai^aiii  and  saw 
that  the  apparition  was  still  there.  She  again 
closed  her  eyes,  uttering  a  brief  ejactUatory 
prayer,  and  on  looking  up  once  more,  found 
that  the  figure  li.ul  vanislied. 

It  was  certain  that  no  one  haii  entered  or 
left  the  church,  for  neither  the  clergyman, 
who  was  close  by,  nor  the  lady  had  heard 
anything ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  anyone  to 
have  left  the  church  in  the  moment  during 
which  the  lady's  eyes  w  ere  closed  the  second 
time.  The  tnilv  conclusion  the  i  Icrpvman 
( f)uld  come  to  was  that  the  apparition  was  a 
malignant  device  of  the  arch  enemy  of  souls. 

It  is  as  true  now  as  ever  th.it  there  are 
many  things,  lK>ih  in  this  world  and  in  the 
mys'erious  spirit  world  that  seems  to  sur- 
round us,  which  as  yet  are  hardly  dreamt  of 
in  our  philosophy. 
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EACH  Uom  of  ihe  day  thousands  of  men 
art-  seeking  solace  in  a  cigar,  l)iit  nol 
one  in  each  of  these  thousands  knows  how  to 
judge  the  weed  he  smokes.  Must  of  tliem 
think  ihey  know,  but  only  the  e.\i>ert  of 
exceptifma!  ability  and  long  training  in  the 
toUicco  trade  has,  and  can  apply,  this  valuable 
knowledge. 

The  best  judges  of  cigars  in  the  world  are 
foimd  among  the  buyers  connecte<l  with 
large  firms.  The  success  of  a  concern 
ilealing  in  cigars,  however  well  managed, 
nnist  necessarily  depend  largely  upon  the 
skill  of  the  buyer,  and  a  mistake  on  his  part 
might  possibly  involve  the  firm  in  a  heavy  loss. 
Therefore,  the  possibility  of  such  a  disaster 
has  been  rendered  as  remote  as  knowledge 
can  make  it.  C  igar 
testing  ha.s,  in  lact, 
been  so  perfected 
by  the  modern 
expert  that  it  can 
almost  Ix;  cUussed 
as  an  exact  science. 

When  a  cigar  is 
handed  to  one  of 
these  men  he 
holds  it  betwtrn 
his  thuml)  and 
second  finger, 
sn|)ports  the  larger 
■  ikI  with  the  lirst, 
while  the  third  and 
finirth  fingers  are 
kept  pressed 
against  the 
-second  finuer. 

This  is  the  only 
way  to  hold  a  cigar 
when  examining  it, 
and  the  employ- 
nicnl  of  anv  other 
method  i)etrays 
the  amateur  as  emphatically  as  mounting 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  horse  denotes  the 
inexperienced  rider. 

While  rolling  it  lx.'twcen  his  fingers,  the 
ex[)ert  glances  down  the  wrapper,  and  if  the 
leaf  has  a  greasy  ajipearance  or  shows  green 
blotches,  or  is  of  a  pale  sickly  yellow,  he 
knows  the  wrapper  is  made  of  inferior 
tobacco.    Coarse  nervures,  commonly  <  ailed 

( 


A  hox  of  the  Kind's  cigars,  costing  ibout  £9  per  hundred. 


veins,  are  also  a  sign  of  a  poor  leaf.  He 
observes  at  the  s;ime  time  whether  the  cigar 
is  well  made  or  not.  A  neat  exterior  is  not 
a  [Moof  of  a  good  article— ntany  examples 
that  are  anything  but  good  have  this  quality 
—but,  other  things  In'ing  e<}ual,  careful 
manufacture  is  an  advantage. 

So  far  the  expert  has  only  concerned 
himself  with  the  wrapper,  which  forms  but 
the  insignilicant  proportion  of  one-sixteenth 
of  the  whole  weight  of  the  cigar.  It  is, 
however,  more  important  than  its  weight 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  flavour  is 
considerably  infiuenced  by  the  wrapper, 
while  its  appearance  almost  wholly  depends 
on  the  excellence  of  the  outside  covering. 
It  is  obviously  as  easy  for  a  manufacturer  to 

bind  up  inferior 
tobacco  in  the  best 
wrappers  as  it  is 
for  him  to  have 
bad  cigars  well 
made,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  probable 
that  he  will  take 
the  former  course. 

(lood  wrappers 
cost  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  a 
manufacturer  will 
not  waste  them 
upon  poor  to- 
bacco, rhewraj)- 
per  thus  gives  a 
certain  criterion  of 
the  cigar's  con- 
tents. 

Next,  the  expert 
turns  his  attention 
to  the  inside,  an<i 
with  his  pen-knile 
slits  open  the 
centre  of  the  cigar, 
wrapper  and  the 


exp<tsing   the  "bunch 

fillers."  There  are,  it  may  l)e  explaiiud, 
two  wrapi)ers  to  a  <  igar,  the  one  we  all  know 
so  Well,  and  the  "  bunch  "  or  inner  wrapper, 
whi(  h  holds  the  "  fillers."  These  last  are 
the  small  pieces  of  tobacco  forming  the 
body  of  the  cigar,  the  "  fillers and  the 
"  bunch  "'  wra])per  together  being  called 
the  "  bunch." 
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The  "  bunch  '*  is  examined  most  minutely, 
as  it  has  to  be  judged  by  the  grain  of  the 
leaf.  It  is  imjK)ssible  to  acijuire  all  at  once 
the  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  grain> 
of  different  qualities  of  tobacco,  for  it  is 
entirely  a  question  of  experience.  Some- 
times the  "fillers"  and  "buni  h"  are  dam[)cd 
at  this  stage,  in  order  to  facilitatr  handling 
during  examination,  but  thi'^ 
is  not  always  necessary.  The 
aroma  exuded  by  recently- 
severed  leaves  also  conveys 
much  to  the  sen'iitivc  nose  of 
the  expert. 

A  cigar  of  the  brand  whit  i: 
is  under  trial  is  then  lighted, 
and  this  forms  the  hnal 
test. 

A  gocxl  weed  nui^t 
burn    slowly  an d 
equally;  the  cigar  that 
smoulders  up  one  side 
is  of  inferior  (]uality. 
The  colour  of  the  ash 
shows  little,  but  if  the 
ash  displays  a  black  "  lip  " — a 
thin  dark  line  round  the  edge 
nearest  the  moutli     it  is  positive 
pr(x>f  of  an  indifferent  weed. 

The  colour  of  the  smoke  is 
of  no  im|j<)rtance  whatever. 
The  smoke  should,  ln»wever,  be 
rich  and  velvety  to  the  palate. 

The  slightest  suggestion  o 
greasiness,  or  what  is  kn«)wn 
as  "  rustiness  "  of  flavour,  at  on«  e  denotes  a 
bad  cigar.  **  Kustiness  "  is  used  to  describe 
a  disagreeable  combination  of  motildiness  of 
taste  and  grittine>^  of  feeling.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  full  effe«  t  of  the  aroma  and 
flavour,  many  experts  inhale  the  smoke  and 
exhale  it  thnjugh  the  n<»se.  I/.i>tly.  the  ash 
of   a  g<M)ci 


'juile  a  number  i)f  tests  that  are  thoroughly 
believed  in  by  those  who  practise  them, 
lliiiugh  dubl)cd  useless  by  the  trade. 

.*some  lime  ago,  for  instance,  it  was  quite 
a  comnjon  occurrence  to  see  a  man  hold 
a  cigar  to  his  ear  and  pinch  it.  If  this 
produced  a  loud  crackle  he  smiled  with 
siitisfaction,  believing  his  smoke  to  be  in 
good  condition.  As  a  matter  of 
tact,  the  crackle  provetl  only  that 
the  cigar  was  dry,  and  had  fxfr 
<  hance  recently  been  acipiainted 
with  the  interior  of  an  oven. 

The  shopkee|X'r  is  relieved  that 
this  test  is  less  popular  now,  as 
su<  h  treatment  of  the  cigar 
often  damaged  it. 

Then    there    are  many 
admirers    of    *•  My  l^dy 
Nicotine  "    who    think  a 
wrapper   niade  of   a  rich 
glossy-looking    leaf   is  the 
distinguishing  feature 
of  a  g(K)d  cigar.  But 
this   alluring  appear- 
ance can  Ix*  given  to 
the   most  inferior 
tobacco    by  judicious 
stretching  an»l  damping 
during  manufacture. 

Cigars  marked  with 
small    light  -  c( ►loured 
sjMttsare  the  only  brand 
that  sonie  smokers  think  thev  can  enjoy. 


cigar  should 
stand  well. 

The  cigar 
that  shows 
none  of  the 
objection- 
able symp 
toms  that 
have  been 
enumerated 
must  be  one 


of  the  lust, 
expert  is  alone  in  his  knowledge,  he  is  not 
the    only   jxrrson  with  a   test    for  cigars. 
I  here  have  been  devised  at  different  times 


The  mo^l  <.xpcn>]\c  c-igars  co»t  thirty 
shlllin((>  each.  Thi*  hiKh  price  is  due  lo  the 
giani  sue  of  the  cicar.  as  It  is  dirricull  to  obmin 
a  leaf  suFTi.-icntly  lirg;  to  enclosie  the  xmoke. 

woodiness. 

in  the  trade  l  lu  se  fastidious  mortals  sup|H)se  the  siMjts 
to  be  m.ide  by  insects  which,  living  on 
tobacco,  know  a  good  leaf  when  they  see  it ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case*.  The  small  marks 
are  the  result  of  the  simultaneous  action 
of  rain  and  sun,  and  therefore  j)rove  nothing. 

.Spe«  kled  cigars  were  once  much  sought 
.liter,  more  parli«  ularly  in  tin;  United  State.s. 

the  insect 
theory  hav- 
ing spread 
abroad. 
The  ever-  • 
w  a  I  c  h  f  u  I 
m  a  n  u  fa<'  • 
turer,  noti« 
i  n  g  this, 
made   most  • 
-thc  .uiMcd  ciK.r.  generous 

provision  for  any  deficiency  in  nature  s  supply 
of  spots. 

just  now  there  is  a  stnmg  predilection 

among  Knglish  smcjkers  for  light-coloured  , 
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A  smoker's  eccentricity 
Though  the 
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cigars.  '1  his  is  hccause  Anglo  .Sa\»»nb  prdcr 
a  mild  sniuke  and  imagine  that  tlie  lighter  in 
coknir  the  milder  the  weed  will  be.  Some 
years  .igo  th<  rigars  which  one  scki  ted  from 
a  box  inscribed  "  CV«/i»  " — the  Spanish  for 
light — were  mild,  but  such  is  not  always  the 
case  now.  The  demand  for  light  cigars 
havini;  lio  n  so  extraordinarily  great,  the 
maiiulaciurcrs  are  unable  to  cope  with  it  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  have  taken  to  nnUcing 
their  goods  In  f  d.'  tfn'  tobacco  is  sufficiently 
matured.  The  longer  tobacco  matures  or 
ferments  the  darker  it  becomes.  Sotne 
manufacturers  have  therefnn-  h<  c  a  employing 
for  light  cigars  leaves  which  should  ha\  c  been 
used  for  the  medium  and  strong  brands. 

Italy  has  the  distinction  of  producing 
some  of  the  strongest  smokcs  in  the  world. 

The   long,  thin   

cigar  which  de 
lights  the  Neapo- 
litans i->  voted  by 
men  who  have 
smoked  the  pro- 
ductions of  five 
continents  to  be 
the  most  power 
ful  of  them  all. 
There  are  some, 
however,  who 
believe  the  Pitts- 
burg "Slugie,  '  a 
cigar  enjoy  1(1  l'\ 
the  miners  oi  ti)e 
great  American 
city,  to  be  more 
powerful  The 
long  black  t  igars 


A  selcelim  of  eigm  of  variam  ««■. 


laiigely  sold  in  foreign  co^s  in  London,  are 

also  by  Hi  )       Ills  niiUl. 

If  there  exists  a  doubt  as  to  which  place 
provides  the  strongest  cigars,  there  is  none 
as  to  the  prcxluction  of  the  best.  .M!  the 
finest  cigars  comv.  from  Culxi,  and  from 
quite  a  ikinall  part  of  tliat  island.  The  famous 
plantations  stand  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
and  till  soil  is  such  that  nowhere  else  on 
the  earth's  surface  «'an  leaves  of  so  high  a 
cpiality  be  cultivated.  Ivxperiments  have  been 
carried  dut.  and  th.  >red  from  Havana  crops 
planted  in  ^'IK  el  other  cuinurics.  nMtahlr- 
Sumatra  .unl  Hunieo.  .  But  tobacco  lu.s  tins 
curious  projKiiy  :  when  it  is  planted  in  a 
strange  ct)untry  it  invariably  grows  up  exactly 
similar  to  the  surrf)utiding  tobacco  plants. 

Wide  as  is  the  gap  between  the  Havana 
cigars  and  their  rivals,  it  is  satisfactory  U) 


learn  that  the  next  best  cigars  in  the  market 
are  those  manufactured  in  the  British  Colony 
of  North  Borneo.  Australian  tobacco  is 
also  con<;iderL'd  by  many  authorities  to  have 
the  promise  in  the  future  of  as  great  a  success 
as  the  wines  of  the  country  are  already 
achieving. 

Amnn^f  the  most  trying  of  the  ni:iny 
difticuliies  mercliants  of  cigars  have  lo  con- 
tend with,  and  which  would  be  peculiarly 
felt  bv  shippers  from  Australia,  are  those 
occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  rece|)tive- 
ness  td  the  goods.  Tobacco  has  this  quality 
so  strongly  developed  that  it  require**  the 
most  rareful  packing,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  cigars  gelling  what 
is  called  ^  sea-sick,"  or  affected  by  the  salt. 
If  they  are  brought  over  in  a  ship's  hold 

with  any  other 
strong  smelling 
substance,  they 
alwaj  s  taste  of  it. 

The  most  ex- 
."wsive  cigars 
cost  about  thirty 
shillings  ench. 
These  very  high- 
priced  weeds  are 
not  of  better 
quality  than  a 
»  igar  for  which 
you  |)ay  ten  shil- 
lings,  or  yet  even 
two^hillings.  The 
great  price  is 
partly  due  to  the 
size.  Only  very 
rarely  can  a  sulh- 


ciently  large  leaf  be  obtained  to  enclose 

one  of  these  giant  cigars. 

The  lute  Earl  of  Connemara  —  at  that 
time  known  as  the  Hon.  Algernon  Burke — 
attended  the  l)u«  hess  of  Devonshire's  great 

costume  ball  as  Izaak  Walton,  with  a  creel 
on  his  back.  The  King — then  Prince  of 
Wales — put  his  hand  in  the  hole  at  the 
td]',  saying  "Have  we  any  fish  here?'' 
pulling  out,  to  his  surprise,  some  tremendou.s 
cigars.  He  and  a  number  of  friends  then 
sought  some  quiet  comer,  where  they  smoked 
the  mammoth  «<pt-(  inv!is.  wliii  h  must  have 
cost  a  small  lortune.  i  lie  King,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  judges  in  the  world,  usually 
smokes  a  ino<lerately-si/ed  cigar.  He  iKiys 
something  like  fs)  .t  hundred,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  one  -  and  ninepence-three-farthings 
each. 
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All  Prizes  are  payable  in  Cash,  and  have  already  been  deposited  at  the  Bank, 


First  Prize  £^500  Cash  Down. 

lOO   Prizes   of  £.5  eacK. 


PROFITABLE    EMPLOYMENT  FOR  SPARE  TIME. 
CDe  Condon  maqazim's  Reio  Skill  Contest. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  for  a  feature  that  will  at  the  same  lime  yield  pleasure  and  profit, 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  a  Skill  Contest  in  which  every-  reader  of  Thk  Lom>on  Mahazink 
is  invited  to  join. 

As  will  Ije  seen  from  the  figures  above,  a  large  number  of  those  who  enter  must  int-vitably  find 
themselves  considerably  the  richer  by  so  doing.  There  are  few  people  so  well  off  that  the  principal 
prize  would  not  be  regarded  iu  a  very  welcome  windfall.  I'rolably  no  reader  would  find  it  ditiicult  to 
devise  his  or  her  own  means  of  using  cither  of  tiic  awards.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  could 
not  be  done  with  the  First  I'ri/.e  of /j^500  (five  hundred  ijomuls).  It  probably  represents  several  years"  income 
of  thousands  of  those  who  reaii  these  lines.  It  wouhl  enable  the  recipient  of  a  salary  to  start  in  business  for 
himself  or  herself,  and  even  the  prosperous  business  man  or  wmnan  would  find  it  useful  in  etilarging  his  or 
her  business  and  making  it  more  prosperous.  With  a  balance  of  ;^500  at  the  Bank  the  prospective  bridegroom 
could  sec  his  way  clear  to  secure  a  house  and  home  of  his  own,  while  the  same  sum  would  provide  a 
handsome  dowry  for  any  prospective  bride. 

N<»w  the  sums  enumcrate<l  above,  making  in  all  /^i,ooo,  are  lying  at  the  Hank  awaiting 
claimants.  These  will  probably  be  recruited  from  among  those  who  read  these  lines  to-day.  Why  should 
not  one  fall  to  you?  The  sums  arc  to  be  the  rewards  of  ingenuity  and  skill,  but  in  reality  the  means  by 
which  they  are  to  be  secured  rep  csent  simplicity  itself.    This  is  how  ilie  firizcs  are.to  Ix:  won  : — 

On  the  following  pages  appear  a  number  of  little  pictures.  These  represent  hidden  names  of 
ixioks  and  authors.  Below  we  giv  e  two  examples.  The  task  we  set  our  readers  is  to  discover 
what  these  names  of  books  and  authors  are ;  and,  in  doing  this,  they  are  quite  at  lil)erty  ti.  consult  their  friends 
and  relatives. 

This  is  the  third  list.  The  first  and  second  lists  appeared  in  the  February  and  March  numbers  of  Tub 
LoMiON  Magazine,  and  are  reprinted  on  page  365.  .Another  list  will  appear  in  The  Lonikjn  Magazine 
each  month,  and  the  reader  who  succeeds  in  deciphering  the  greatest  number  of  these  I'uzzle  I'ictures  will 
secure  the  First  Prize  of  <^500. 

READ   THESE    RULES  CAREFULLY. 

I'niler  each  picture  write  the  iiame  of  the  liook  or  author  you  think  it  repruenu.  I.«ive  Maul:  any  thai  you  cannot 
decipher.  I'robably  no  one  will  MK  cced  in  solving  them  .ill.  I>a  not  send  the  lists  singly.^  Keep  them  until  the  set  is  complete 
and  we  announce  the  date  for  sending  in.    Kvery  member  of  a  family  cati  send  a  set  of  solutions.  _ 

The  First  I'rite  of  £yM  will  ko  to  the  rompetiior  who  \ends  in  the  most  corrrcl  set  of  solutions,  and  the  competitors  seitding 
in  the  next  luo  most  correct  sets  will  l>e  awarded  priics  of  each. 

if  itiyone  introduced  this  c-mtcst  to  your  notice,  get  htm,  or  her.  to  write  his,  or  her,  name  and  address  in  the  s|<ace  appearing 
at  the  I  ot  of  the  list.    The  pcrvon  whuse  rwme  appears  in  this  space  on  the  winner's  list  will  receive  an  award  of  £30. 

There  will  be  attached  to  the  final  list  a  form  to  l>c  signed  by  each  coini>elitor,  whereby  he  agrees  to  these  conditions; 
and  no  li>t  will  |je  considered  unless  this  form  shall  have  I  vrn  duly  signed  by  the  competitor. 

In  the  event  of  lies,  the  prizes  will  be  dividetl— that  i-.  to  say,  it  two  competitors  tie  (ot  ihe  first  place,  the  first  and  second 
prires  will  Iw  divided  between  thrin,  and  so  forth. 

TilK  l.nNDDN  Maoa/ink  will  nut  be  res{wnsible  for  any  loss  or  delay  in  transmission  or  delis-cry  of  the  lists  by  post, 
nor  for  any  accidental  lo&s  of  a  list  after  delivery  at  the  olTice  of  The  LoNtK>N  Magazine. 


AUTHOR  EXAMPLE.  BOOK  EXAMPLE. 


WALTER  SCOTT.  "THE  SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME." 
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K\ery  list  musi  l«  ilclivcicil  1>\  n  fi%n'>  day,  uhich  will  he  announcctl  latfr.  The  Kilitor  will  iKcii  ;i<ljiitl;;c  upon  the 
lists,  nnd  announce  ihr  namci  r(  thuvr  whom  he  has  so  fax  adjud|(ed  to  be  the  winners.  Should  any  perMtn  dnim  to  have 
won  n  prire  or  a  Iwlter  pri/r  than  that  announced,  he  must,  within  seven  days  of  the  first  annuunrrmcnt  of  prize-winners, 
forward  a  wTitten  claim,  lOKciher  with  the  aum  of  js.,  for  a  search  and  reconsideration,  and  a  search  will  then  l>c  made  for 
the  list.  If  the  same  cannot  lie  f^und,  or  if  upo'i  rrroa^ideration  the  Kditor  does  not  think  fit  to  aller  his  iwcs'ious  decision, 
the  claim  will  l»e  disallowrd. 

.should  any  such  claim  lie  allowed,  the  ;s.  will  lie  returned. 

In  ihisaiKi  in  rcsjieri  to  r»ery  oiher  matter  connerird  with  this  c<>mt>eiiiinn.  the  Editor's  decision  shall  l>e  final  and  conclusi\-e. 
There  will  be  attached  to  the  final  list    form  to  be  ^igneit  by  e.icn  competitor,  whereby  he  agrees  to  these  conditions  ;  and 

no  list  will  l>e  ruiisideml  unless  this  form  sh;ill  has-e  lieen  signed  hy  the  competitor  as  directed. 

The  offer  is  maile  liy  Tut  I. •  Maha/ivr  alone,  and  the  contest  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  any  other  magazine 

or  iotirnal. 

THIRD  LIST. 


29. 

Name  and  | 
Addres*  of. 
Competitor.  ' 
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THIRD  LIST. 


£»-    THR   MOST  IMPORTANT   POINT  TO   REMEMBER  : 

Do  not  semi  in  vinir  lisN  singly.  Krrp  llu-iu  till  llu-  rnil  nf  the  conlcKt,  when  ^^c  shall  aiiiimince 
tlif  '  losing  date.  anH  the  nicth'wl  In-  which  ihcv  an-  to  Iw  sent  in. 

There  Is  ont  Important  point  that  Competitors  la  this  Plctur:  PuMile  Contest  mutt  bear  In  mind: 
\o  Competitor  may  send  In  more  than  one  list ;  though,  0/  caurtt,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  Individual 
members  of  a  family,  each  of  whom  may  send  In  his  or  htr  own  list  cf  solutions. 

The  Editor  Is  well  aware  that  some  of  the  pictures  are  capable  of  more  than  one  correct  solution. 
As  the  rules  praildt,  all  correct  solutions  will  be  accepttd. 


THE  IxK\DOa\  MAOAZJAE'S   SA/L/.    (  I'A'yESr. 


3^5 


IMPORTANT. 

Below  we  have  reprinted  the  first  lists  of  the  London  Ma<;a/ink  I'icture  Puzzle  Competition.  New 
Competitors  can  thus  start  to  day  and  use  these  lists.  The  thir<i  list  appears  on  the  two  preceding  pages. 
Do  not  send  in  your  solution.s  yet.  hut  keep  them  by  you  and  wait  until  the  closing  date  of  the  comjx-tition 
is  announced  in  the  Lonh<>n  .Magazine,  together  with  full  priiculars  as  to  how  the  lists  are  to  be 
sent  in  lo  us. 


FIRST  LIST. 


    ••.    •«   .   .  «». 


5£COND  LIST. 


*3   •!> 


Google 


I  i;ivc  her  my  lulvirc  and  my  opinion 

Of  cvi-ry  (l<illy  new  to  mo  she  lirings. 
The  tlioiit;hts  lhat  I've  Ijcen  galh'ring  all  the 
morning. 

When  she  comes  in,  unto  themselves  take 
\\  iiii;s ; 

i  how  am  I  to  scold — her  laugh  is  sweeter 
Than  all  the  love  songs  that  a  poet  sings 

She  nestles  to  my  side  and  begs  for  kisses, 

Hy  wee  white  fingers  my  moustarhc  is  1  wirleil 

She  worries  me  lo  sav  how  much  I  love  her  : 
How  (MM  1  work,  her  arm.sahout  me  curled? 

Ami  yet  she  is  my  little  ray  o'  sunshine  — 
I  wouldn't  l>e  without  her  for  the  world  ! 

Cl.IFTON  Bl\«;ilAM. 


Google 


WAS  SHE  WORTH  IT? 

DRAMATIC  NEW  NOVLL  Bl   THE  AUTHORS  OF  'CONVICT  96,' 
*THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  SIN,'  etc. 


PKINOPAL  CHARACmS  IN  THIS  STORY. 


Marcus  Soxbrton  - 
Mrs.  Somkrton 

I.iF.nENANT  Frank  Somk.ri«'N 


A  City  Banker. 

II  is  Wife. 
lli>  Daughter. 
J  lis  Sun. 


Alinf.  Garth 


Mr$.  Leonora  I'Rt.NCb 


HUMPHRBV  BOVNS 


Lord  Dartford 


An  orpii.m  adopted  liy 
the  Sonicrtonf..  and 
Kay'<  li mi  tricml. 

Posing  as  Lord  Dart- 
ford's  first  wile. 

Millionaire,  head  of  the 
tlrni  of  Boync  and 
Company,  financien^. 

A  popular  Peer,  and 
hroihcr  to  Humphrey 
BojTie. 


PROLOGUE. 

Lord  Dartford  is  ;i  giMK-rally  |Mi|iiil:tr  |x-tr.  wIukc 
only  vice  is  ganihlinfj,  Uy  whicli  ullint.itrly  lu-  is 
rained.  In  despair  he  seeks  his  brother,  Humphrey 
Boyne,  a  millionaire,  to  obtain  money  to  tide  him 
over  his  ditTiculties.  Humphrey  lioyno  has  little 
love  for  his  brother,  on  account  of  his  having  suc- 
c^Mied  to  the  title,  and  taitl)-  l>ecaiise  he  is  in  love 
with  Ray  Sonierton,  whom  he  iilum|ihrcy  Boyne) 
hopes  to  make  his  wife.  l'<>  achieve  liolh  these 
ambitions,  however,  Humpltrey  Boyne  makes  a 
tnr^iiii  with  his  lirother.  the  I  en:  -  ■!  which  arc  thai 
Humphrey  lioyne  shall  pay  I^ord  l  )arlf<>rd  ;£25o,ocx». 
the  latter  agreeing  to  commit  saicide  at  the  end  of 
twelve  mrmths.  which  will  ensure  Boyne  succcediii}; 
In  the  lirle  n<?  iu-\t-of-kin.  I)artford  accepts  (hc.M.- 
teriiis,  hut  i.iii  r.  learning  that  his  brother  iNiasis 
that  he  has  bought  Kay  Sonierton  (hy  means  i.f 
financial  help  to  her  father),  iuygests  to  her  a 
clandestine  marriage,  to  which  Kay,  to  escape  the 
importunities  of  Humphrey  Boyne,  consents,  and 
the  wedding  is  arranged  to  take  place  secretly  in 
three  days*  time. 

( 


.\f'i.r  the  mil  1  .t.n.nvti>  L'fil  Dartford 
receives  an  oininoits  telegram  from  a  mysterious 
woman  ugning  herself  Leonora.  Lord  Dartford  and 
his  wife  travel  to  ili.  nth  of  Fraiiee,  and  ;tfter  a 
prolonged  tour  they  return  to  Kngland  and  settle 
down  in  a  country  houte  near  Becclcs,  Suffolk. 
Meanwhile.  Mi.  Somerton,  ilic  (..mlcr,  is  ■•n  the 
verge  of  a  fniancial  crisis,  but  hi-.  ditJiLulUcs  arc  udc<l 
over  by  the  receipt  of  ^50,000  from  an  anonymous 
donor.  .Mine  (iarth  is  turne<I  away  from  the 
Somertons"  house,  and  becomes  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  in 
which  cai^u-ity  she  calls  upon  Humphrey  Boyne  for 
Cnanctal  assisUnce  to  the  mission,  and  the  millionaire 
falls  in  love  with  her. 

Ten  months  after  Lord  Hartford's  marriage,  a 
child  is  bom,  and  the  peer  looks  forward  with  dfead 
to  the  rapid  approach  of  the  end  of  his  twelve 
months"  lease  ot  life.  A  woir..iii,  uinli-i  tlu-  name  of 
Mrs.  L.eonora  I'rincc,  calls  upon  Humphrey  lioyne, 
and  informs  him  of  I»rd  Dartlord's  marriage  (o  Ray 
SomerLi:>n,  and  the  l  irth  of  a  ^on  and  heir  to  the 
title,  by  which  he,  Humphccy  Boyne,  is  deprived  of 
his  succcsislon  to  the  peerofe.  But  the  woman  oflets, 
for  a  suftieient  n:nnrtnrv  reward,  to  give  proof  th.ir 
she  is  Lord  Dartfortl's  real  wife,  and  that  his 
marriage  to  Kay  .Sbmerton  is  illegal,  and  the  son 
therefore  not  heir  to  the  title. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  VOMAN  AS  BLOODHOUND. 

"  1  'M  his  wife,  not  s>ht  ;  and  her  child  can't 
*    c  laim  his  title  or  e\-en  his  name.  I'm 
his  wife     Mv  proper  name  is  Leonora  Boyne 
-  Lady  Dartloni.  ' 

The  bold-eyed,  black-haircd  woman's  faangte- 
charms  clinktMl  .si^niti<  antly  as  she  repeated 
her  aina/iit>^  statement. 

Huinpliic)  Hoyne  suxxl  staring  at  her  open- 
mouthed,  iiven  his  n^v  >v;ts  for  a  moment 
forgotten  in  his  overwhelm m^^  astonishment. 

"  Vou  Dartforil's  wife''""  he  e.\rlaimed  incre 
duluusly.  "  Vou ;    Well,  1  should  like  to  know 
how  you  have  the  audacity  to  expect  me  to 
believe  sucb  a  cock-and-bull  story  as  this?" 
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An  ans\vciin>4  wrath  leapt  tlicn  into  the 
coarsely-handsuine  woman's  cy<-s. 

"A  in  k  .111(1  1>ul!  ''tory,  tlir"  she  cried 
angrily.  .">o  thai  b  uhat  yoii  say,  is  it,  when 
I  tell  you  the  absolute  truth  for  your  own 
Ij-nefit  ?  Vou  actually  dare  to  doubt  a  fact 
which  it  would  pay  you  to  believe?'' 

Humphrey  lloyne's  little  ugly  eyes  still 
searched  her  unabashed  face. 

•'I  certainly  doul)t  it,  Mrs,  Prince,"  he  replied, 
markedly  avoidinji  the  to  her  «if  the  title 

of  Lady  Dartford,  which  she  had  (  humcd.  "  1 
doubt  it,  because  1  knoAv  m\-  brother  well 
enough  to  feel  practically  rcit.im  tli.it,  foul 
though  he  has  always  i>hown  hunself  to  be  in 
some  ways,  he  yet  would  never  have  been  fool 
enoujjh  to  entanj^de  himself  viitli  \nu  to  the 
extent  of  marriage.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  it. 
I  regret  to  have  to  say  this,  because,  as  you 
remarked  just  now,  it  would  suit  my  interests 
better  to  believe  that  he  had  marriecl  you  ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  he  hail  married  some  woman 
c*her  than  this  one.  who.  as  you  say,  li.i  -  ,.;iven 
him  a  son  and  heir.  Hut  my  c  "nmon  sense 
will  not  allow  me  to  comfort  myself  with  the 
idea  that  he  ever  contracted  a  previous  marriage 
with  such  a  woman  as  you.  As  1  said  just  now, 
he  is  a  fool,  but  not  a  biji  en  ujgh  ffnil  for  that. 
He  haSf  at  least*  gentlemanly  tastes,  and  he  is 
not  the  kind  of  scoundrel  to  have  married  Ray 
Somerton  knowing  that  the  mania}.;e  was  not 
legal.  Therefore  i  shall  not  pronii^  you  any 
money  for  the  so-called  proofs  of  the  marriage 
with  yi)iir>rlf  which  you  ofTi  i .  and  which  if 
they  exist  at  all — I  can  only  suppose  to  be 
focged.  Before  I  promise  anybody  any  money, 
I  always  «rant  to  know  what  value  I  shall  get 
for  it." 

At  this,  the  wrath  of  Mrs.  Leonora  Prince — 

or,  as  sh  r,il|pd  herself,  Leonora  Hoyne, 
\"iscounti'Si  iLirttoiil  be(ame  well-uij^h  un 
controllable.  Her  coarsely-red  <  heeks  bec.ime 
yet  redder,  her  bold  eye*.  ti,i>lifd,  and  she  had. 
it  must  be  owned,  every  appearance  of  beinj; 
sincere,  alike  in  her  claims  and  in  her  resent- 
ment of  the  doubts  he  cast  upt>n  her  stor)*. 
She  tried  to  speak,  but  for  the  moment  anpcr 
had  posiiivcl)'  taken  the  power  of  <Uar 
speech  from  her,  so  that  she  only  spluttered 
unint<-lliKibly,  and  waved  her  hands  until 
her  bracei^-ts  rattled  a),;ain.  It  was  the 
financier  who  actually  spoke  next.  He  siiid 
what  he  wanted  to  say  without  troubling 
himself  about  her  rage, 

**Uf  course,  Mrs.  frince,  if  you  like  to  show 
me  the  proofs,  whatever  they  may  be,  without 
(irst  insisting  on  any  pledges  on  niy  part,  I 
shall  judge  if  they're  worth  paying  for  ;  and  if 
1  consider  them  so,  you  need  not  dmtbt  that  I 
shall  pay.  As  yoti  h:ne  astutely  gatlieied,  it 
would  be  richly  woith  my  while  to  pay  in  su».h 
a  case  ' 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Boyne." 


Willi  a.  supretiK'  ctiort  his  visitor  conquered 
her  choking  wrath  i-tioiigh  to  speak  coherently. 
Her  black  eyes  flashed  at  him. 

"  Very  well,  since  you  luvc  dared  to  msult 
me  by  doubting  me,  you  shall  see  my  proofs 
without  any  promise  of  money,  and  you  shall 
judge  for  yourself  whether  I  am  speaking  truth 
or  not.  .-MI  I  demand  now  is  that  if  you  find 
that  my  statements  have  been  true,  you  shall 
apologise  to  me  for  the  insults  which  you  have 
heaped  u|>on  me." 

"  Very  well." 

The  financier  smiled  a  confident  smile,  which 

w.i    .iliiii)--t  .IS  iii-.iiltin;.^  .IS  hi-.  \voicIs  had  licrn. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  he  imagine  that  she 
could  possibly  produce  any  genuine  proofs  to 

b;it  up  her  asto'.nuliir^-  a^nTiinn  that  n.ii  tford 
had  married  her.  He  considered,  indeed,  that 
the  last  words  which  she  had  spoken  were 
merely  extra  bhttT 

"She's  sharp  enough  certainly  to  have  led 
any  man  into  the  jjitfall  of  m.arriagc  lier," 
Mr  -..I'll  to  Iiimsi-lf,  ,1-  In-  (Miitiiuicd  to  stml\- licr. 
"  Vc<--.  perhaps  eve  n  ( lerald,  in  spite  of  his 
aristocratic  prejudices  against  vulgarity  and 
coarseness." 

Aloud  he  added  :  "  Show  me  you.-  proofs, 
then,  if  \ou  have  them  with  you." 

For  reply  the  darkly-handsome  Leonora — for 
Leonora  she  apparently  was,  whether  truly 
\  iscountcss  D.iitford  or  only  plain  Mrs.  Prince 
-  set  to  Avork  with  much  irritating  rattling  of 
her  ornaments,  to  search  somewhere  about 
imoiiL;  t!ie  ample  garnu  nts  which  ludf-coii*  c.ilcd 
and  half- revealed  her  undoubtedly  fine  figure, 
for  something  which  she  was  evidently  firmly 
dt  tiinnined  to  find.  After  some  trouble  ^she 
drew  forth  a  folded  paper,  which  she  handed 
triumphantly  to  Humphrey  Boyne. 

"  There  !"  she  cried  in  .'i  rlinlleni;!iv.j  voice. 
"  There's  my  marriage  ccrlihcate,  .Mi.  Uoyne. 
Look  at  it  and  see  if  I'm  not  VOur  brother's 
Mifr  I  :-;lit  f^nough  -the  \"iscountess  Dartford"  " 

Huin|»iney  Uoyne,  with  his  florid  face  still 
purple  with  the  vindictive  rage  which  the 
information  that  his  brother  had  a  wife  and 
son  and  heir  had  roused  in  him,  unfolded  ihe 
iwper  hastily  and  examined  it.  His  little.  Ugly 
eyes  scrutinised  it  closely  for  a  moment ;  and 
then  his  jaw  dropped  and  his  left  hand  went 
nervously  to  his  head,  and  he  brushed  thc  hair 
iKick  from  his  forehead  agitatedly. 

"  Dear  me  I "  he  exclaimed,  half  to  himself 
.md  h.ilf  aU»ud.    *'  Dear  me!  " 

He  walked  over  to  the  window  with  the 
paper  and  studied  it  c^'en  more  intently  in  the 

fuller  light. 

"  Well  'i  '  enquired  tlie  handsome  lady,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  nxnn,  where  she  still 
stood  by  his  table.  **  That's  pretty  clear,  Mr. 
Itoyne,  isn't  it  ?  " 

The  financier  turned  round  at:  !  looked  hard 
at  her  across  the  space  that  divided  them. 
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"This  document  certainly  appears  on  the 
fece  of  it  to  be  a  certiticate  of  the  marriage 
<tf  Gerald  Boyne,  Viscount  Dartford,  with 
Leonora  Robb  ** 

"That's  me,"  interrupted  the  !)olil  eyed  lady 
with  a  convincing  nod.  "  Robb  was  niy 
mdden  name." 

"Willi  Lounoia  I\o1>l),"  urnt  on  Humphrey 
Boyne,  speaking  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her 
intemiptton,  **and  the  marriage  cemnony  was 
pcrforiricd  by  ]w\'^v  Tniscott,  in  Ruosell  City, 
Nevada,  Lniied  .Suu>  of  America,  on  the 
aoth  of  March  six  years  i^-^o  ' 

"  That's  right,"  affirmed  the  handsome 
Leonora,  with  another  emphatic  nod.  "  Oh, 
you  can  turn  it  any  way  you  please  I  Upside 
down  if  yf>u  like.  You  won't  find  any  flaw  in 
it.  h  a  light  and  straight  as  a  marriage 
certificate  can  be." 

"That  remains  to  be  proved,"  rejoined  the 
hard-eyed  little  financier  calmly.  1  distnist 
these  casual  western  .\mcrican  marriages 
myself.    But  we  will  see." 

He  returned  to  his  table  and  rang  his  bell. 

"Is  Ml.  Cnifl  out  then-""  he  asked  of  the 
clerk  who  answered  the  sumntons,  nodding  as 
ht  spoke  in  the  direction  of  the  waiting-room. 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  's  waiting  to  see  you.  He's 
been  here  about  five  minutes." 

"  Very  weU.   Give  him  this." 

flumphrey  Boyne  rummnjifcd  for  n  binnk 
envelope  in  a  groping  manner  which  betrayed 
his  tm«2siul  inward  agitation.  He  found  one 
and  put  the  marriage  certificate  into  it  and 
handed  it  to  the  cierk. 

**  Give  htm  this,  and  ask  him  to  examine  the 
enclosed  paper  and  give  me  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  genuine  and  legal.  Wait 
for  his  answer." 

"Yes,  sir." 

When  the  cleric  had  gone  the  financier  turned 
ag.iin  to  tlu-  lady  who  claimed  to  be  his  brothel's 
only  true  and  lawful  wife. 

"  Mr.  Cruft  is  an  American  lawj'er,  madam," 

h(*  explained  to  her.  "lie  will  know  at  a 
glance  if  your  certificate  is  a  genuine  one." 

**  So  much  the  better,"  was  the  retort  of  the 
bold  ( yed  woman  with  the  clinking  bangles. 
And  she  sat  down  again  to  await  the  result  of 
this  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  man  from 
whom  shp  wns  scckinp  tn  i<et  money.  She 
arranged  herself  comloitably  and  threw  open 
her  rich  and  smart  velvet  cloak  ^till  wider, 
revcalin;.;  finthor  stretches  of  glaii:i-  red  s.atin 
lining,  whu  h  j  used  in  t olour  with  her  rose- 
hued  hat.    Suddenly  she  burst  forth  : — 

"Well,  Mr.  Uoync,  I  must  say  that  you 
aren't  giving  a  very  warm  welcome  to  the 
information  I've  brought  you,  considering  that 
for  you  pretty  well  everything  hangs  on  it. 
Why,  it  depends  on  that  marriage  certificate 
being  genuine  uhrthcr  you  ever  get  your 
brother's  title  or  not — whether  it  comes  to  you 


or  goes  to  that  infant  in  long  clothes  that's  down 

at  the  address  1  gave  you  ncir  liec  ( U*-^  You 
ought  to  go  down  on  your  knees  and  thank  me 
for  coming  here,  instead  of  treating  me  as  if  I 
were  a  li.ir  and  a  fraud  I'm  told  by  ever)'- 
body  that  ever  heard  of  you  that  you've  been 
hankering  after  that  peerage  for  years." 

Humphrey  l5o\ m  t  \cd  her  narrowly. 

"  My  dear  madam,  1  always  like  to  be 
absolutely  sure  of  my  facts  before  I  take  any 
action,  or  even  express  any  opinion."  he 
explained  to  her.  "This,  has  always  l>een  one 
of  my  strictest  business  principles,  and  I  fed 
thcit  my  success  must  in  a  larg^e  measure  be 
attributed  to  it.  As  it  liappt-  ns,  with  regard  to 
your  marriage  certificate,  it  is  most  fortunate 
that  Mr.  Cruft  should  have  chanced  to  be 
calling  on  me  to  day." 

Barely  three  more  minutes  had  elapsed,  when 
the  cleric  who  had  gone  out  with  the  certiticate 
in  question  returned  and  handed  back  the 
envf]o|>c  to  Iiis  cm])]oyer. 

"  Mr.  Cruft  has  written  down  bis  opinion  on 
Ae  back  of  the  envelope,  sir." 

Humphrey  T?oyne  c.i>;cily  scanned  the  few 
lines  that  were  pencilled  on  the  back  of  the 
envelope.  When  he  had  read  them  he  looked  up. 
The  piir|ilish  hue  of  ra;^c  bad  faded  from  bis  face, 
Iciving  his  cheeks  their  usual  brick-red  colour. 
His  eyes  had  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  them. 

'•  You  will  he  j,dad  to  know,  Mrs.  I*rinrc  or 
shall  i  say  i>ady  Dartford  — that  my  Uiend 
Mr.  Cruft  declares  this  document  10  be  iK-yond 
all  '  ossibility  of  doubt  a  ])rifcnly  l;*  nuine  and 
legally  valid  one.  i  hi^  l>i-uig  tlic  i.tse,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  convince  myself  that  you 
yourself  are  actually  and  positively  the  Leonora 
Robb  that  my  brother  took  to  wife." 

"  I  can  easily  enough  satisfy  you  on  that 
point,  if  you  come  round  to  my  flat  with  me," 
said  the  triumphant  Leonora  in  a  gratified 
voice.  .\nd  then  she  held  out  one  of  her  large 
hands.  "  W  ill  you  kindly  give  me  back  the 
certificate,  if  you  please?" 

Humphrey  I'oyne  looked  surprised. 

**  Why  do  you  want  it  back  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  now  that  youVe  satisfied  yourself 
that  it's  all  rV^h\,  it's  only  niy  due  that  I  should 
make  my  own  terms  witli  you.  Come  on  ; 
hand  it  back  ! " 

Humphn  y  Uoyne  he^itntrd  ffir  a  moment. 
1  hen  he  i<M)k  the  certificate  from  the  envelope 
and  grudgingly  returned  it  to  her. 

"  Now  you  can  make  me  an  otTer  I'oi  the  use 
of  it,"  said  she,  in  a  Inismesshkc  tone.  "  it's 
worth  a  good  sum  considering  all  that  it  means 
to  you.  It's  worth,  in  f.ict,  just  as  mnch  as 
the  Dartford  peerage  is  worth.  And  don't  you 
try  to  beat  the  price  down  with  the  idea  that  I 
shall  make  the  marriage  known  in  any  case  for 
n)y  own  sake.  I  ought  to  have  made  it  known 
long  ago.  but  I  lo\  ed  (jcrald  and  1  didn't  want 
a  row  over  it.    1  thought  I'd  try  first  to  wm 
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him  back  by  fair  ivords.    A  woman  doeeit't 

value  a  ni.m  th.u  >lie's  got  to  force  t<>  ( ome 
back  to  her,  and  now  I've  done  without  Gerald 
so  loHK  that  I  don't  much  care  whether  he 
c\  er  conifs  l»:irk  f»r  not. ' 

*'  Mow  long  is»  it  since  he  left  you  ?  "  asked 
Humphrey  Uuyne,  narrowing  his  eyes  as  be 
|ouk(  (1  It  her,  "or,  to  put  it  another  way,  how 
long  did  he  live  with  y<»u  ?" 

"  He  only  lived  with  nie  a  month,"  was  the 
lady's  reply.  "  He  had  the  r  lietk  to  tell  mc 
then  that  he'd  got  tired  of  aic.  Thi-n  he  went 
a^vay  and  left  nie  out  there  in  Amcrira.  I'm 
not  an  Ann  tn  nn,  ynt;  know  ;  I'm  English. 
^'es,  he  liveil  w  ith  mc  ju-,t  a  month." 

"A  month!"  The  liii. in.  started.  "What 
has  happened  since  ?  Has  he  been  supporting 
you  alt  this  linie  ?" 

The  red-faced  Leonora  i'rim  e  s — or  shall  we 
say  Lady  Uartford's  -cheeks  assumed  a  datkly- 
crimson  hue. 

"  No,  no  !  '■  she  answere<l  rather  discon- 
( irrtcdly.  Tx  c  -er — well,  I've  found  other  ways 
of  getting  alonji.  I  knew  he  was  pri  tty  hard 
up.  you  sre,  what  with  his  spendthrift  ways  and 
his  gambling,  and  I  didn't  want  to  make  myself 
a  nuisance  tn  him  for  nothing.  I've  ju;:t  been 
n.iitiiii;  .111(1  liopiii-  .(1!  alon^  that  \\<i'A  rnme  to 
see  Ills  wickedness  in  deserting  me,  and  keeping 
me  without  any  money,  and  would  come  back 
again  on  hi-;  own  arcount.  Not  that  a  |K)or 
man  is  any^  gcnxl  to  nie.  I'U  r.iiher  be  witliout 
him.  Evc»  vrhtn  J  found  out  that  he  was 
getting  married  again  I  thought  I'd  let  him 
have  his  head  for  a  bit,  cspec  iailv  as  I  was 
muddled  up  in  other  ways.  Kut  uln n  w  came 
to  hearing  of  the  birth  of  a  child.  I  thought 
it  was  about  lime  1  put  in  an  appearance  on 
till-  SI  i-ne  to  claim  my  rights,  .^nd  then  I 
heard  of  you,  and  as  you  were  the  party 
most  interested  in  this  matter  of  the  birth 
of  the  supposed  heir  to  the  title,  I  thought 
I'd  come  to  you  and  tell  you  your  brother's 
secrets  and  my  own  story,  antl  get  some 
inont  V  .md  some  advirc  from  you.  I  want 
the  money  in  particular  preliy  badly,  for 
I'm  an  expensive  person,  as  you  can  see. 
Clothes  and  a  decent  flat  want  a  lot  of  paying 
for." 

An<I  she  tlaunied  her  velvet  cliiuk,  with  its 

<  hinchilla  trimming,  and  sinilin-!y  ti'  Ul  out  her 
wrists  with  their  vulgar  overliKitiing  of  bracelets 
and  trifles. 

"  W  hy  have  y<ni  (ailed  yourself  Mrs. 
I'rinte  ?  "  Humphrey  Hoyne  incjuiied,  still 
eyeing  her  steadily. 

She  laughed  a  queer  little  laugh.  She  had 
recovered  her  temper,  now  that  she  saw  a 
chance  «if  getting  mone\'. 

"  Never  mind  that,  Mr.  iioyne.  That  isn't 
to  the  point.  I  just  took  the  name  to  suit 
my  (  <>n\  I  ui<  III  t .  W  e  all  do  things  to  suit 
our  con\  enience,  don't  we  r 


"  MThat  I  want  to  know  now  5s,  how  much 

money  are  \i)u  ^mim^  !(»  ^^^e  me  for  allowing 
you  to  make  use  of  Uiis  certificate  of  mine 
to  pro\'e  that  >'Our  brothers  marriage  with 
\\\\  Soinertoii  wa^  biv^.ini'*us,  .iiul  that  there- 
fore the  child  born  of  the  marriage  isn't  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  peerage.  Will  you  give 
me  live  thotisanrl  poimds  .'  " 

"  Five  thousand  .'  "  Humphrey  lioyne 
repeated  the  words  in  e%'ident  surprise  and 
di*conceriednes>. 

She  nodtled,  setting  her  coarse  lips  te--olLii(  ly. 

"  I  sha  n't  lake  a  penny  less.  I  nms;  iiave 
ti\f  ili<)u>.m<l  <!«^^^n.  ;is  nell  as  your  lu-)]i  to 
gel  ni)  wrui;g?>  righted.  And  considering,  as 
I  said  just  now,  that  the  price  is  the  price 
of  a  title.  I'm  letting  you  off  dirt  cheap.  It's 
no  use  your  pretending  that  my  information 
ha>n  I  made  much  difference  to  you  either  way. 
Vou  looked  like  a  cheated  tiger  when  J  told 
you  of  your  brother's  marriage  and  of  his 
having  a  child  ;  and  the  relief  on  your  face 
was  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  when  you  found 
that  the  certificate  was  genuine  and  not  a  fake. 
So  \oii  needn't  try  to  pooh  pooh  the  g<)f>d  I've 
done  you.  As  for  tire  live  thousand,  why, 
twice  as  much  as  that  ivould  be  only  like  a 
drop  in  l!ir  bucket  to  a  man  of  your  wealth. 
So  don't  haggle  about  it,  but  fork  it  out  with 
a  good  grace.*' 

This  homely  recomnu-ntia'.ion  ;t]>peared  to 
have  its  effect,  for  Humphrey  lioyne,  after 
taking  two  or  three  turns  across  the  floor  of 
the  room,  stroking  his  <  hiu  ilie  wliile. 
si<jppetl  in  front  of  her  and  iioiltieii  three  or 
tour  times  in  sign  of  agreement. 

"  \'ery  well,  my  dear  madam.  I'll  pay  you 
the  rive  thousand  you  ask  for,  ui  it. turn  for  your 
decidedly  vattiable  information  and  for  the  use 
of  the  inarriage  certificate.  Vou  will,  of  course, 
give  the  d«>cument  over  into  my  charge  on 
receipt  of  the  money.  But  before  making 
pa\'ment  I  will  go  with  you  to  your  flat,  if  you 
please,  and  inspect  the  proofs  of  your  identity 
with  th(  Leonora  Robb  of  the  certili'  ate.  I 
shall  require  also  to  convince  myself  of  tlie  trutii 
of  your  assertion  that  my  brother  has  married 

Kay  Soniefion  and  ba-^  a  i  Iiil(!." 

In  spite  of  his  efforts  not  to  let  her  see  too 
plainly  that  her  appearance  in  this  crisis  had 
1)een  ln>  x'.orlrl!^.  -al' ruion.  iher*;  was  an  unmis- 
takable nil);  of  triumph  m  his  v  oice,  and  a  curious 
grim  satisfaction  in  the  set  of  his  hard  mouth. 

Three  hours  hfrr  he  ^\as  b.irk  n;.:ain  in  his 
private  ofllce.  ha\mg  in  \cry  deed  batisfied 
himself  that  Dartford  was  in  truth  secretly 
married  lo  Kay  .S»mienon  and  had  i  m  \v!y-born 
son,  and  .dso  that  the  b<ild  eyed  woman  who 
had  first  infoimed  him  of  these  startKi^  fects 
was  undoubtedly  one  and  ihe  same  person  as 
the  Leonora  Kobb  whose  name  was  on  the 
.American  marriage  certificate  which  she  had 
brought  him. 
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He  was  back  in  his  office  and  seated  at  his 
table  as  usual.    But  instead  of  iookin?  fvver  the 

papers  hcfoic  him,  or  attrndin^  to  the  type- 
written letters  which  awaited  his  signature,  he  was 
sitting  idle,  and  staring  stiaigrht  in  front  of  him. 

"The  title  -.till  sernre  for  me  after  all,"  lie 
told  himselt,  ihmking  ^^^^i  aloud.  "  But  not 
through  Dartford's  excess  of  honour.  If  it  had 
not  been  fe)r  this  ^hady  woman  turninf^  up, 
I  should  have  found  myself  nicely  clicated. 
That's  what  my  precious  brother  calls  being: 
true  to  his  bargain,  is  it  ?  And  that  is  what 
became  of  Ray  Somcrton  when  she  ran  away 
from  home  :  Well,  if  he  married  her  with 
another  wife  living,  and  without  telling  her  xX 
the  sword  of  threatening  death  that  is  hanging 
over  him,  he  did  a-,  stoundrelly  a  ihln^'  as  ever 
was  done  by  any  man  in  this  world.  And  he 
with  such  high  principles,  too,  according  to  his 
own  opinion  of  hmiself,  anti  with  such  an 
extremely  delicate  taste  in  matters  of  honour  1 
But  it'll  serve  Ray  right  for  the  way  she  treated 
nie.  V*  -^.  it  will  serve  her  right  when  she  finds 
out  that  her  worshipped  Gerald,  whom  she 
preferred  to  me,  is  not  only  a  spendthrift  and  a 
gambler,  but  also  a  brute.  She'll  repent  fast 
enough  of  her  choice  of  him  when  she  discovers 
that  she  has  never  been  truly  his  wife,  and  that 
her  child  is  not  1  lufuny  born.  She'll  wish  then 
that  she'd  taken  iiie  with  all  my  drawbacks,  and 
she  may  even  be  glad  rather  than  sorry  when 
Dartford  carries  out  his  bargain  and  shoots 
himself.  Well,  in  any  case,  that  event  is  very 
near  now.  There  are  only  three  weeks  more 
to  run.  Only  twenty-one  days  exactly  before 
he  pays  with  his  life  for  the  two  hundred  and 

fifty  thousand  pomuls  w]ii<  h  I  gave  htm  tO 
enjoy  himself  with  for  a  year  !" 

He  took  up  his  paper-knife  and  began  tapping 
impatiently  with  it  on  the  table  before  him. 

"  I've  liad  a  narrow  squeak  of  it  in  the  matter 
of  the  title,"  he  muttered,  grimly.  •*  If  Dartford 
meant  to  t  heat  me  out  of  it,  he  was  liilse  to  the 
spirit  of  Ills  ijargain,  and  therefo  ;  acted  like  a 
scoundrel.  .A  l)argain  is  a  bargaiii,  whether  it's  a 
highly  moral  one  or  not.  I'erhaps  lie  thnnijhl 
Nevada  bride  was  dead  ;  and  yet  she  d<>e>u  t 
look  like  a  woman  likely  to  die  early  or  easily. 
In  any  case,  if  she  hadn't  turned  up  and  tracked 
him  and  his  secretly-married  new  wife  down  to 
their  pretty  little  nest,  things  would  have  gone 
queeriy  with  me  when  i  came  to  read,  at  the 
end  of  the  expected  paragraph  announcing  his 
suicide,  that  his  successor  in  the  peerage  would 
be  his  son,  at  present  an  ii^nt.  But,  as  it  is, 
the  title  will  still  be  mine.  It  was  bought  back 
cheaply  enough  at  five  thousand  pounds .  " 

He  put  down  the  paper-knife,  and  began  to 
Stroke-  his  chin,  as  he  always  did  when  he 
was  thouj^duful. 

"I  wonder  what  little  Alinc  Garth  would 
think  of  all  this.'"  he  asked  himself  with  a 
short,  uncertain  laugh. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THH  HAN  WITH  TMB  VHIP  HAND. 

The  days  went  on,  and  on  one  of  them  which 

was  so  miraruloi;>ly  dear  an<l  sunny  that  it  was 
not  like  a  waiicr  s  day  at  all,  and  Iciist  of  all 
like  a  winter's  day  in  London,  Humphrey  Boyne, 
the  niinionaire  finani  ier,  rang  the  bell  at  the 
large  iron  gales  of  Bethlehem  House,  and  asked 
to  see  Miss  .Aline  Garth.  It  u-as  the  thirteenth 
day  after  that  important  and  ever  memorable 
cme  on  which  the  bold-cycd  lady,  who  called 
herself  the  real  Lady  Dartford,  had  come  to 
his  odice. 

He  was  shown  into  a  spacious  but  ver>'  bare 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  this  substantial  old 
building  that  now  was  used  by  the  Sisters  of 
Bethlehem  as  a  house  of  charity,  and  was  icIJ 
that  Miss  Cartli  vi.oLild  come  to  him  in  a  few 
minutes.  He  waited,  the  room  seeming  to  l.im 
to  be  almost  intolerably  spacious  and  bare,  and 
c|nite  aj^;'ressi\ el)  i  h  an.  He  wondered  irritably 
what  It  could  be  used  for,  and  said  to  himself 
that  it  was  a  positive  scandal  and  shame  that 
so  splendid  an  old  house  as  this  one,  enclosed 
by  a  tine  old  garden,  and  hidden  awa>  in  a 
convenient  jiirt  of  the  south-west  of  LcndoOi 
should  be  de-raded  and  s|Kjiled  by  being 
devoted  to  liic  piupobCs  of  charity. 

"A  place  like  this  ought  to  be  the  London 
home  of  good  people,  and  not  the  residence  of 
.1  set  of  cranky  women,  in  shapeless  clothes,  all 
elderly-  and  niostljT  plam, '  he  said  aloud  in  a 
sour,  impatient  voice.  ".And  to  think  that  I'm 
fool  enough  to  be  here  with  the  intention  of 
making  these  women's  mission,  as  they  call  it, 
a  bequest,  so  as  to  help  them  to  keep  up  their 
idiotic  aiding  and  abetting  of  the  good-for- 
nothing  and  the  unfit  '.  I  should  ne\t  r  have 
believed  it  of  myself  a  month  ago.  And  it  is 
all  because  Aline  Garth  came  begging  for  them 
and  took  my  fancy.  What  she's  doing  muddling 
about  w  ith  such  cranks  1  don't  know  and  can't 
imagine.  The  only  thing  for  her  is  to  be  taken 
i'Ut  of  it  and  brought  back  to  hei  ordinary 
conujion-scnse  life.  She  would  never  have 
come  here  if  there  had  been  any  other  place 
for  her  to  '^n  to  \\\\vn  Mrs.  Somerton  turned 
her  out  from  drosvenor  Place." 

He  had  hardly  finished  speaking  these  em- 
phatic sentences,  when  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
objectionably  large  and  empty  room  opened, 
and  Aline  G'irth  herself  entered.  She  still 
wore  the  plain  black  dress  with  white  linen 
collar  and  ruflfs  which  had  re\ealed  itself 
beneath  her  cloak  when  she  had  come  to  see 
him  in  his  othce ;  and  somehow  Humphrey 
Boyne  felt  almost  reconciled  to  the  firck  as  he 
ne)\\  w  ai.  hed  her  approach  in  it.  He  realised  the 
truth  that  after  all  a  girl  of  her  age  is  improved, 
rather  than  spoiled,  by  \(-ry  simple  ckMhes. 
He  asked  himself  at  the  same  time  whether  she 
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really  had  a  right  lu  !>e  tailed  actually  gootl- 
looking,  or  whether  it  was  only  the  niin;;led, 
saury  roguishness  and  real,  ntiselti^li  ^'oDrincs-. 
in  it  that  made  her  face  su  chairninj;.  She 
came  up  to  him  with  a  bright  warm  smile. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  iioyne  It  is  vt  ry, 
very  j^food  of  you  to  come  here  to  see  ine.'  she 
said. 

"  1  have  come  about  the  gift  I  promised  your 
Sisters,"  he  replied  }jruffly.  Even  with  her  he 
still  was  j^ruff  direc  tly  there  was  any  c(uestion 
€)f  money  to  be  put  out  by  him.  Then  he  asked 
quickly  and  almost  angrily  :  "  How  on  earth 
ran  you  l«M>k  happy  in  a  wretchetl  room  like 
this,  thats  !>o  bare  and  comfortless,  and  smells 
as  If  it  had  been  scrubbed  out  about  half'an* 

hour  a^^n  : 

The  girl  laughed  outright. 
Why,  I  like  the  room ! "  she  exclaimed, 
almost  merrily.  "  I  like  all  the  rooms  in  this 
house.  This  is  our  refectory  really,  hut  as 
there  are  more  of  the  Sisters  than  usual  \\ork- 
ing  out  to-<lay,  we  had  our  early  dinner  in  the 
sewing  room." 

**Your  early  dinner?"  edioed  Humphrey 
BojTie.  "  Surel>  you  cannot  have  had  it  yet  ? 
It  is  only  a  quarter-l<j-one  now." 

.Mine  (larth  laughed  again. 

"  We  always  have  our  dinner  at  twelve 
o'clock.  We  keep  very  early  hours  here,  you 
see.  'I'he  whole  life  r)f  the  house  is  very  simple. 
1  suppose  the  idea  of  twelve  o'clock  dinner 
seems  dreadful  to  you,  but  it  is  much  better 
and  healthier  really  than  haviii;;  it  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night.  I  am  sure  it  must  be  the 
simple  way  of  living  that  gives  the  Sisters  here 
strrh  beautiful  c»ini|)lf\i')iis." 

Humphrey  Boyne  smiled  an  aukwaril  half 
smile  as  his  little  hard  eyes  rested  admiringly 

on  her  f;i"('. 

I  .iiii  ^uic  ihct*-  on't  one  of  iheni  ih.it  has 
as  good  a  c«imple\ion  .is  you  have,''  said 
he.  with  conviction,     ''  Ami  li.ul  yours 

before  you  camt*  into  thi.^j  i ntu  iilou-.  pla«  «-. ' 

"Ridiculous?  Oh.  Mr.  Boyne,  you  must 
not  call  it  thai,  please  I  '  .Mine  crle«l,  ple.idingly 
and  yet  very  gravily.  "It  is  a  holy  plate, 
where  women  lead  uiiseltish  lives  and  wr)rk  for 
Christ's  >ake,  and  <»nly  for  Christ's  Siikc.  Iliey 
have  willingly  given  up  human  lo%"e.  and  e\-ery 
kind  of  pliasure.  except  the  pleasure  of  doing 
good  to  others.  Sow  must  surely  see,  Mr. 
Boyne,  thai  that  is  noble — ven,%  \  er\*  noble  ! 

"I  don't  suppose  nunc  tliin  three  or  four 
out  uf  the  whole  Ixiiititg  of  them,  have  ever  had 
the  chance  of  any  love  of  the  right  sort," 
5n,i|)iH  (|  the  financier,  with  niore  than  a  ^us• 
pH  ion  of  contempt  in  his  tone.  "  But  never 
mind  them  and  their  possibly  private  aflitirs. 
I.rt  lis  t.ilk  abm:!  t!ie  l)n»;ines<;  th:it  broiiglil 
me  here  this  matter  of  a  gift  of  titty  pounds 
which  I  am  going  to  make  to  the  Sisters' 
mission  to  please  you." 


'*  To  please  me  ?  Fifty  pounda  "  Aline 
(larth's  roguish  eyes  positively  danced.  "Oh. 
Mr.  Boyne,  how  -nod  of  you  ;  how  good  of 
you  !  .And  \  «  t  you  wanted  to  make  me  behe\  e 
you  were  hard-hearted,  and  never  cared  for 
anybodx-  s  surt'ering  or  anybodj-'s  need  I " 

'*  Humph  1  "  rejoined  the  millionaire  finan- 
cier. "If  Ix'ing  hard-hearted  means  having 
the  common  sense  to  see  that  the  money  one 
jnves  away  to  the  poor  is  money  mischievously 
wasted,  then  I  take  it  as  complinirnt.u y  to  nie 
that  people  say  1  have  a  hard  hcan.  It  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  I  do  not  trouble  myself 
aboii;  .invlxKly's  ^utTeriii;..;s  from  [)o\erty. 
because  my  business  experience  has  shown 
me  that  poverty  always  comes  of  either  laziness 
or  drink,  and  often  tif  Ixdli  thcsf  t  auscs 
together.  But  never  mind  these  things,  .Aline. 
It's  enough  that  I  should  not  have  given  these 
niii^nnrf-  of  old  women  a  st\p<"nt~e  for  their 
nnssion,  it  u  Uadn  l  been  foi  vmir  prcH)  face 
and  your  wheedling  ways.  And  now,  shall 
we  go  out  into  the  garden  and  talk  ?  Kven 
though  it  is  winter,  it'll  be  better  out  there 
walking  up  and  down  than  sitting  here  in 
this  hateful  ruoin  that  reeks  of  charity.  Do 
you  mind  coming  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  it,"  .Aline  said.  "  The  sun 
is  shining  so  brightly.  Keally,  it  is  a  most 
wonderful  day  for  winter." 

.And  she  went  away  to  fetc  h  lu  r  hat  am! 
the  black  cloak  which  made  her  look  like 
those  Sisters  of  Mercy  with  whom  she  now 
livetl  and  worked. 

As  a  rule,  there  was  nothing  that  Humplirey 
Koyne  disliked  more  than  firesh  air  and  exer- 
.  iihl  he  had  only  suggested  .L;oin>^  out  into 
It  now  pjjrtly  because  in  very  truth  he  detested 
the  plain  simplicity  of  the  house,  which  seemed 
lo  liirn  to  be  rhill  liareness,  rinrl  partly  berausc 
he  had  an  unc<;niloi  table  keling  that  >oMH  (J!>e 
I>elonging  lo  what  he  called  "  the  tribe  of 
women  '  inhabiting  this  place  would  surely 
listen  from  b  lind  some  door  or  buttery -hatch, 
or  possibly  Sliding  p;inel — for  the  house  was  a 
ver\'  <»U1  one  indeed — to  what  he  had  to  say. 
.And  Sii,  when  .Aline  (larth  came  back  with 
her  outdoor  things  on,  he  v. <iu  forth  \\\\\\ 
her  quite  cheerfully  into  the  beautiful  old 
garden  that  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high  ivy-coveie<l  walls,  and  could  boast  of 
many  majestic  old  trees,  and  in  summer  of 
many  old*fashioned  flowers  that  are  not  eisily 

to  lie  foinnl  in  i^.udi  iin  nowadays. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  quietest  pan  of  the  garden, 
or  wherever  we  are  least  likely  to  meet  any 
«»f  your  Sisters, "  Humphrey  Boyne  said  in 
an  ungracious  tone  as  he  walked  along  beside 
her.  hi;;  inconvenient  Stoutness  making  him 
fr  el  that  her  ordinary'  pace  was  not  easy  to 

ktep  up  with. 

.Aline  hN)ked  round  at  him  half-roguishly,' 
observing  that  he  was  panting  already. 
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"Oh,  let  ws  walk  more  slowly,"  she  said. 

And  then  she  added  :  "  You  need  noi  be  afraid 
of  meeting  any  of  the  Siiiterb  anywhere  in 
the  garden,  because  those  who  are  at  home — 
I  mean  thu^c  wha  are  not  out  colleciinj,'  or 
workin*,'  in  ili<-  homes  ttf  the  poor — are  busy  in 
tlx  .  w  iii^  ionm  or  doing  secretarial  work. 
I  o.i-lu  to  1r-  liii  y  with  them,  so  I  must  not 
stay  \i.iy  long  with  you.  Oh,  liow  dcUghted 
they  will  all  be  to  know  that  you  are  going 
to  ijive  the  Mission  fifty  pounds?  It  is  a  very 
large  sum  for  them  to  jjet  all  at  once,  ytju 
know.  People  are  very  charitable  on  the 
whole,  but  they  usually  give  only  small 
amounts  at  a  time.  I  thank  j'ou  vcr\'  much 
and  ver>'  gratefully  on  behalf  of  the  Mission, 
Mr.  Boyne.   i  am  so  very,  very  grateful  to  you." 

"  Here  is  the  cheque,"  said  the  financier, 
thrusting  one  large,  i  l;iiii-.y  h  ind  into  tin-  inner 
breast  pocket  of  his  overcoat  and  drawing  forth 
a  slip  of  paper,  which  be  handed  to  her.  "  You 
will  sec  that  it  is  for  forty-nine  pounds,  twehe 
shillings  and  threepence.  1  have  deducted 
from  the  fifty  pounds  the  seven  shillings  and 
nineppnrc  which  I  gave  you  the  la^t  tiiisc  yon 
called  at  niy  «)tTicc.  'I'here  was  no  rea.-,uii  why 
my  charity  should  run  into  fifty-one  pounds." 

He  siw  plainly  the  unronrcaled  a^-tonish- 
ment,  not  uniuingied  w  ith  ihsniay,  ui  the  girl's 
eyes  that  a  moment  ;)i4o  had  l)een  merry.  Hut 
he  did  not  understand  that  she  could  possibly 
think  him  mean. 

"And  mind  you,  Miss  Garth,  this  is  the 
first  sum  I  have  ever  given  away  in  charity 
in  all  niy  life,"  he  added  gravely.  "So  your 
precious  Sisters  may  consider  themselves 
extremely  lucky  to  get  it  for  their  mission. 
And  they  owe  it  all  to  you.  They  M-ouldn*t 
have  got  a  penny  out  of  me  hut  for  yiui,  mv 
dear  girl.  I'll  tell  them  so,  too,  if  1  come 
across  any  of  them." 

"Oh  m,  yoti  mustn't  \v;is  Alinr^N  a!.irmed 
rejoinder,  lialf-laughingly  spoken  and  half- 
seriously.  The  poor  Sisters !  You  must  let 
them  think  better  of  you  than  that.  They 
must  believe  that  you  gave  the  money  out 
of  sympathy  for  the  good  w  ork  which  they  are 
doing.  They  will  be  very  thankful  to  see  some 
sign  of  sympathy  with  their  mi.ssion,  because 
they  are  hoping  by-and  by  to  build  a  hospital 
in  connection  with  this  house." 

*'A  hospital.'"  He  echoed  the  words  dis- 
gustedly. "  Another  excuse  for  tn  ing  to 
squeeze  money  out  of  people  who've  trarked 
hard  to  earn  it,  so  that  the  undeserving  may 
get  for  nothing  conveniences  and  benctits  which 
they  ought  either  to  pay  for  <ir  do  without. 
Well,  they  won't  get  another  penny  out  of  me, 
unless  —  unless,  jn  ihaps,  you  were  to  ask  me 
very  nicely  and  prettily,  Aline." 

Oh,  there  are  some  5no%\'drops !  '*  Aline 

cried.  She  liad  fxidcntly  not  lieard  the  half- 
tender  little  remark  he  had  just  made. 


They  had  walked  through  many  alley's,  nnd 

in. A  had  suddenly  n)n)e  upon  n  m;;!'  ted 
corner  of  the  old  garden  that,  by  the  look  of  it, 
might  never  have  been  trimmed  and  shorn  at 
all,  but  always  lefi  wild  to  delij^hl  the  eye  H(  re, 
in  the  unshaven,  untcnded  grass  of  a  wide 
lawn,  snowdrops  wore  gleaming  white ;  and 
not  the  ordinary  small  sncnvdrops  that  arc 
usually  to  be  seen  growing  within  the  walls  of 
a  London  enclosure,  but  large,  full  flowers  of 
spotless  whiteness,  «'\quisite'  to  .see.  .And  in 
the  next  nmment  Aline  (larlh  «as  bending 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  l.iun  and  j;aihering 
a  handful  of  the  wonderful  wnitc  harbingers 
of  spring. 

"See  how  lovely  they  are."  she  tiied,  when 
presently  she  brought  them  back  to  where 
Humphrey  Hoyne  u-as  standing.  Look !  isn't 
the  sight  of  them  bettrr  than  money  .and 
success  and  all  the  things  that  you  call  the 
good  things  of  this  world  .>  "* 

The  rinani  it  r  did  li>ok  a',  lla  simple  flciwers  ; 
and,  although  he  was  not  capable  of  feeling  the 
same  sensations  that  the  little  white  blossoms 
raised  in  her  y  •  nnatc  yoiin,t,''  lieart,  he  yet 
was  conscious  tor  tlie  (uiii  uuk:  ili.u  there  niiyht 
be  other  desirable  things  ia  life  besides  heaping 
up  millions  and  H;.i;^hn>^  v.ith  f,ue  to  j^^et  hold 
of  a  peeniiie.  l  urnin;.;  Ins  eyes  from  tlic  snow- 
drops to  the  girl  liesidc  lum.  he  said: 

"  Why,  how  bright  and  happy  you  look !  I 
really  believe  that  you  have  got  to  look  happier 
and  even  younger — although  you  <lid  not  need 
to  do  that— since  you've  been  here  in  this 
miserable,  convent-like  place." 

"Have  1  ?"  Aline  laughed  gaily.  "  If  there 
is  really  any  ditference  at  all  in  n:c,  it  must  be 
trying  to  fU)  a  little  good  to  others  that  has 
hitou^ht  it.  Oh,  you  must  not  sliake  yocr  head 
in  doubt !  Do  you  know  who  is  the  happiest- 
looking — yes,  and  the  most  really  happy — man 
I  know?  Did  1  ever  t(!l  you  about  him? 
No  ?  Well,  rU  tell  you  now.  He's  a  man  who 
came  home  from  abroad  about  a  month  ago, 
after  having  failed  utterly  to  nia'Kt-  ,i  li\  in;^  out 
there.  He  had  been  lost  to  his  family  toi  so;ne 
years,  and  when  he'd  gone  away  all  his  people 
had  been  very  ptmr.  They  were  \ery  hriinljle 
people  —  only  i nm  h  polishers  c)r  sonu  iliii.j; 
of  that  sort  ;  but  while  he  had  been  away  an 
uncle  in  America  had  died  and  U  ft  him  by  will 
a  rather  large  sum  of  money.  It  had  been  left 
specmlly  and  particularly  to  him,  with  only  the 
proviso  that  in  the  event  of  his  death  it  should 
go  to  his  youn;.,'er  brother.  And  when  he  get 
liomc  he  found  that  the  family  had  heard  a 
rumour  tiut  he  was  dead  ;  and  his  brother  1  uU 
taken  the  money.  He  found  out,  too,  that  his 
ln'ithrr  had  .i  dtdirate  wife  and  tive  little 
children  ;  and  he  was  so  brave  and  unsekish 
a  man  tliat,  although  he  had  reached  Londcn 
star\'ing  and  shr)r!<  <s,  lie  would  not  aimouiH'c 
his  return  to  that  brother,  but  preferred  that 
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the  family  should  still  believe  him  to  b«  dead, 
so  that  they  might  keep  his  money  with  clear 
consciences,  lie  has  now  got  some  work  at 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  just  to  keep  htm  from 

st.in  ation  ;  but  thiit  is  all,  and  if  litt  slicjuld  lost 
that  job  he  does  not  know  where  the  next  is 
coining  from ;  and  yet  he  looks  so  happy  and 
as  if  he  had  found  the  best  thinj:  in  lift-.  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  ask  his  brother 
to  share  die  money  with  him,  and  he  said  that 
that  could  not  be,  hpr.uisi-  ibr  utht  r  was  tno 
honourable  and  uould  have  msisted  on  giving 
it  all  up,  and  then  there  would  not  have  been 
enough  to  ^ivr  rotuforis  to  the  delicate  wit- 
Now,  Ml.  Moytie.  do  you  not  call  lliai 
^•cnerosity  heniit  ?  " 

The  liiiaix  i(-t  hesitated.  His  countenance 
had  changed  a  little. 

**Are  you  sure  that  it  really  happened  as 
you  have  said,  and  that  you  have  not  been 
deceived  by  something  being  kept  back  ? he 
asked  slowly. 

Aline  Garth  shook  het  h(  .u). 

"I  am  sure  that  it  li.ipjx  ued  exactly  as  I 
have  sjiid.    Well,  what  do  you  say  of  it  .' " 

"  1  should  not  have  l>eheved  it  possible,"  was 
Humphrey  Boynt  s  <>|)inion. 

"Would  you  not  liu  ilic  sum-  iiiiii;,'  yourself 
under tlie same  circumstances,  tlicn,  .Mr.  Hoync/  ' 

He  shook  his  head  in  his  turn. 

"  No,"  he  answered  her,  quite  rancli(!!y,  "  I 
should  not  As  i  have  already  told  yuu,  llie 
thing  hardly  seems  to  me  to  be  possible.  A 
man  does  not  <jften  love  his  brother  so  well." 

.■\line  smiled. 

**  1  have  met  with  many  instan(  es  of  self- 
sarrifii  <•  ju-t  -rrar  :tnd  \vf)nderful,''  she  said, 
Willi  r,ijjiiclhui>^  )  like  a  tiernble  in  her  voice. 
".\nd,  oh,  .Mr.  H«jyne,  these  are  the  peojile  that 
always  look  really  happy  I  (ioodness  and  heroic 
unseltislmess  make  for  happiness  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  So»  if  I  realty  do 
look  a  little  brighter  and  happier  since  I  have 
been  here,  as  you  say  I  do.  it  must  be  simply 
because  I  have  been  with  gomi  pe<)ple,  and  ha\  e 
been  tr>  ing  to  do  a  little  good  to  help  them  in 
their  helping  of  the  sick  and  sad  and  hungry 
and  desolate-hearl<-<l.  . 

**  Brighter  and  happier " 

As  Humphrey  lioyne  looked  at  the  girl  now, 
he  felt  that  ">\\e(  t»  i  "  !)fen  a  better 

word  to  use.  She  hati  always  looked  swtci  in 
bersauc)',  roguish  way  yes,  even  in  the  days 
w  hrn  she  ha«l  li\ed  sitle  by  side  \v\\h  the  striking 
and  brilliant  beauty  of  Ray  Sonieriun  but  now 
her  little  roun<l  face  seemed  to  him  to  l>e 
sweetne-><^  it-r!f  lit  felt  .i^.iiii  dir  charm  that 
lay  in  lu  i  ii .uikiirsv  ut  mannci.  lie  fell,  indeed, 
a  <  harm  anil  a  magnetism  that  rame  from  her 
whole  self;  from  her  eyes  and  from  the  merry 
smile,  from  her  voice  and  her  manner,  and  from 
the  movements  of  her  small  figure.  And  then, 
too»  bright  and  lightsome  though  she  was,  there 


was  a  soft  gentleness  about  her  that  lualched 
the  rcstfulness  of  this  old  garden,  w  ith  its  trees 
that  had  seen  a  himdred  years  go  by,  and  its 
gniss,  in  which  snowdrops  sprang  up  gloriously 
pure  and  rich  with  promise.  Humphrey  Boyne 
ieit  a  curious  new  sensation  of  restfulness  and 
peace  as  he  watched  her. 

Sutli'enly,  as  his  hard,  ugly  eyr  -  \u  ir  ft.isCiig 
themselves  upon  her,  a  thrush  sent  forth  a  little 
song  into  the  sunlight  of  this  wonderfid  winter 
i!a\  .\nd  that  ^ong  hastened  the  change  that 
was  taking  place  in  the  soul  of  the  hardened 
man  of  the  world. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  stroking;  his  chin. 
Then  he  put  uui  one  hand  and  caught  and 
clasped  one  of  the  hands  <  f  the  girl  beside  him. 

"  .Mine."'  he  said.  "  1  don't  know  whether  I 
like  gocxlncss  for  its  own  sake  or  not  ;  but  I 
know  that  I  like  it  in  you  \\  hat  would  you 
say  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you.'" 

.-Mine  Garth  made  him  no  answer  at  first. 
She  had  started  very  slightly,  and  now  stood 
looking  at  him,  utterly  overcome  with  surprise. 
The  financier  went  on  hurriedly  : 

"  Yes,  Aline,  it  is  true.  1  do  love  you.  I 
have  been  getting  to  love  you  for  weelo — ever 
since  you  came  to  me  that  first  day  in  the  office 
— and  now,  to-day,  I  n  .iIi'sl-  th.it  >  ou  .ire  very 
dear  to  me.  You  arc  dearer  to  me  than  Ray 
Somerton  ever  was  ;  dearer  than  any  other 
woman  could  ever  be.  And  i  vt  n  \\  hilc  you  have 
grown  dear  to  me  you  liavc  been  making  a 
great  change  in  me.  Since  I  have  ctMie  to 
know  yon  hotter  I  have  fonnd  ont  that  money 
and  su(  lal  position  and  success  over  all 
competitors  generally,  are  not  all  that  a  man 
wants  in  this  world.  1  have  come  to  sec  that 
kmdness  of  heart  is  not  always  necessarily 
fc^olishness,  and  that  love  is  not  ahvays  a  sham, 
but  can  be  strong  and  real  and  without  any 
taint  of  self-interest,  as  my  love  for  you  is  now. 
Aline,  do  you  think  yon  i  ould  ever  love  nic  ?  ' 

Unce  more  he  paused,  but  still  the  girl 
renmined  silent.  He  watched  the  changes  on 
her  fac  c. 

'*  Aline,  if  you  were  any  other  woman  t 
should  talk  alxnit  my  money  and  the  position 
that  I've  got  to  olTi  r  my  wife,"  he  went  on. 

People  are  right  when  they  say  that  1  have 
millicns.  And  then,  it  is  probable  that  some 
(1 I  V  1  1  shall  succeed  my  brother,  Dartford,  in 
the  peerage." 

He  gasped  a  little  at  this  point,  as  if  some- 
lljing  were  wtohk  with  hi-  rhroat  or  with  his 
breath.  But  he  went  on  too  quickly  to  give 
Aline  (larth  time  to  speak  here,  even  if  she 
wf>uld  ha\e  spoken. 

"  I  feel,  however,  that  the»e  things  mean 
very  little  to  you  ;  and  I  know  that,  without 
them,  1  have  m>t  much  ti»  recommend  me  as  a 
husband  for  any  woman.  1  am  a  sharp 
business  man.  but  that's  no  merit  in  ywxt 
eyes,  either.    Perhaps  the  best  thing  1  can  say 
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is  that  I  should  be  a  better  man — better  from 
your  point  of  view,  and  that  of  other  good 
people — if  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  try  to 
love  me  and  to  marry  me.  will  you  try,  Aline  ?" 

The  ^\r\  in  the  plain  l)laik  frock  and  the 
short  black  cloak,  that  gave  her  something  of 
the  look  of  a  Sister  <tf  Mercy,  did  find  her 
voice  then. 

"  1 — I  don't  know,''  she  stammered  con- 
fusedly. "You  have  startled  me  so  much, 
Mr.  Boyne,  that  I  don't  know  how  nr  ^vhat 
to  answer  you.  I  am  gniteful  to  you — oh  yes, 
please  believe  that  I  am  very  grateful !— and 
I  am  sorry  for  you,  and  glad  that  you — ^that 
you — ^ 

She  broke  off,  not  knowing  clearly  what  it 
was  that  she  wris  sayini^.  lIuiufjhrLy  Boyne 
only  held  licr  liule,  thm  liand  more  warmly. 
He  had  noticed  that  that  hand  had  borne 
traces  of  rough  work  lately  ;  but  in  this~ 
moment,  strangely  enough,  that  fact  only  made 
him  hold  it  with  greater  tenderness. 

"  Don't  answer  me  yet,"  he  said,  half-sooth- 
ingly,  half-beseechingly.  "  Wait,  and  think  over 
it  a  little.  And,  nR-aiusliile,  chcre  i^  soinelIiiii|^ 
1  want  to  tell  you — something  I  want  to  ask 
your  advice  about  It — it  is  a  case  in  which 
a  man  nct'd:>  advice,  and — and  there  is  no  one 
so  capable  of  giving  hun  advice,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  at  present  placed,  as  you 
are.  You  are  so  j^ood  that  you  ran  always  '^cr 
the  right  thing  to  do  m  a  dithculty,  the  riglit 
way  out  This  case  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
of  is  not  a  mntter  of  law,  but  of  consricnre. 
I  should  know  how  to  deal  with  a  matter  of 
law,  but  it  needs  the  clear  judgment  of  someone 
who  is  good  and  innocent  to  decide  a  conscience 
difficulty.    Shall  I  tell  you  the  case  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  think  I  can  help." 

Aline  had  nodded,  looking  at  him  with  a  new 
wonder  in  her  troubled  brown  eyes.  She  had 
never  thought  it  possible  that  he  could  he 
agitated  as  he  was  agitated  now.  An  odd, 
grey  pallor  had  spread  itself  over  the  brick-red 
of  his  complexion,  .uu!  liis  voire  had  sounded 
uncertain,  unsteady.  Wtiat  could  be  the  matter 
with  htm } 

"  Yes.  rit  asc  trll  mc,"  she  urged  him  more 
encouragingly,  seeing  that  he  hesitated. 

Then  in  a  thicl^  jerky  voice  Humphrey 
Boyne  told  the  story  of  his  bar^'riin  with  his 
brother,  disguising  it  so  that  she  might  not 
suspect  that  it  in  any  way  concerned  himself. 

".•\  rich  man  wlioni  I  know  well  has  a  cousin 
who  stands  in  the  way  of  his  career.  This 
cousin,  who  is  poor,  came  to  him  a  year  ago  to 
borrow  money,  as  he  had  often  done  before  ; 
and  the  rich  man  made  a  compact  with  him 
(bat  he  would  give  him  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  indeed — in  fact,  practically  a  fortune — 
on  conditioD  that  in  a  year's  time  exactly,  he 
would  lake  his  own  life  and  so  get  out  .of  the 
way." 
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"  Oh  ! "  The  word  was  a  little  cry  as  it 
came  from  Aline  (larlh's  lips.  The  girl  had 
flrawn  back  a  step^  and  sheer  horror  looked  out 
plainly  from  her  fkce.  **  Do  you  mean  me  to 
beliex  e  it  possible  that  any  human  being  ever 
suggested  a  compact  such  as  that  ?  " 

"Why  not?"  Humphrey  Boyne's  lips  were 
whitening^.  "Does  it  strike  you  as  so  very 
horrible  t " 

"  It  is  awful."   The  girl  shuddered.    "  It  is 

worse  than  awful.    It  is  criminal." 

The  financier  watted  a  moment,  averting  his 
face  from  her.    Then  he  went  on,  still  jerkily  : 

"Well,  .inyh(jw,  awful  or  not,  it  :  :i  fact. 
The  man  w  hu  gave  the  money  laid  down  these 
terms,  and  the  man  who  received  it  accepted 
them.    And  now  " 

"  Yes  ? "  said  Aline  Garth,  eagerly,  seeing 
that  he  hesitated  again. 

"  Well,  now  the  year  fixed  is  nearly  up,  and 
the  man  who  has  agreed  to  die  by  his  own 
hand  is  getting  ready  to  shoot  himself,  while 
the  other,  his  cousin,  who  imposed  the  death 
condition  is  now  anxious  and  half-remorseful 
over  the  busin<  ss.  and  trouliled  with  had  dreams 
at  night.  He  has  a  fceUng  that  he  ought,  after 
all,  to  retreat  from  the  situation  bdbre  the 
tra.i,'edy  of  the  suicide  takes  place.  And  yet 
the  suicide  is  the  payment  that  he  demanded 
for  the  gih  of  money  that  he  made  ;  and,  as  it 
was  ai;recd  to,  he  does  not  see  uhy  it  shoidd 
nut  be  exacted.  Yet,  because  now,  on  the  eve 
of  the  fultihncnt  of  the  compact  -a  ghastly 
(omprirt,  1  admit— he  has  scruples  of  conscience 
and  nightmares,  he  has  conrtdcd  ii  me,  and 
asked  ine  for  advice.  And  I — I  have  come  to 
you.  Aline,  because  you  have  the  clear  judgment 
of  the  innocent,  and  I  ask  you  what  advice 
1  ought  to  give  him." 

What  advice  ?  "  Aline  Garth  drew  a  sharpy 
quick  breath.  *' Surely,  Mr.  Boyne,  you  must 
see  as  well  .is  I  that  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
advice.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said, 
only  one  thing  to  be  done.  The  man  that 
liolds  the  whip  hand  in  the  bar^^ain,  the  man 
who  imposed  the  terrible  condition  of  suicide — • 
and  ah,  what  sort  of  human  monster  can  such 
a  man  In- '  tnust  recall  his  condition,  must 
forego  everything,  instantly.  Even  if  he  has  to 
lose  everythinier — all  the  money  that  you  say  he 
gave  to  his  cousin  he  must  break  the  dreadful 
compact  and  forego  his  advaiu  ige,  and  repent. 
Oh,  Mr.  Boyne,  you  must  tell  him  tins  at  once 
— to  day.  ^^)U  must  tell  him  to  repent,  for 
in  his  soul  he  i«.  a  would-be  murderer  as  much 
as  if  he  were  himself  piep  irmi;  to  shoot  the 
other  man  with  his  own  hand." 

You  feel  this  ?  You  look  at  it  in  this  way? 

Humphrey  Boyne  did  not  actually  speak  these 
words.  He  only  formed  them  somehow  on  his 
lips  distinctly  enough  for  the  girl  to  see  them. 
The  grcyness  of  his  f.ue  now  w.is  jtositively 
alarming;  and  it  must  assuredly  have  either 
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alarmed  Aline  greatly,  or  else  must  have  ifiven 
bcr  some  suspicion  of  the  grim  story  ljein>,' 
connected  with  himself  personally,  had  she  not 
been  too  horrorstruck  by  what  he  had  told  her 
to  obser>'e  himself  very  i  loscly. 

"  There  is  no  oUier  way  in  which  to  look  at 
it,"  she  returned,  earnestly.  "Do  you  not 
yourself  see  the  horror,  the  awfulness,  the 
miserable  wickedness  of  it?  Oh,  i  cannot 
believe  that  you  heard  that  roan's  story  and 
were  not  j{ricvcfl  hv  it  ?  You  must  go  to  him 
at  once  and  tell  him  that  it  is  infamous,  and 
that  it  must  not  go  on  to  the  end.  or  he  will  be 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  sight  nf  Ciod,  even 
though  his  fellow  human  beings  nuy  never 
know  of  hi^  .  rime."  She  locked  her  hands.  "  If 
1  could  tell  iiim  myself.  I  wouM  try  to  make 
him  realise  wiiat  a  inuii!3trous  thing  it  is  that  he 
has  done  or  thinks  of  doing.  But  you  must 
tell  him,  Mr.  J' )yne  N'ou  must  see  this 
unspeakably  horrible  haig.iin  as  1  sec  it.  and 
must  tell  him.  Ah,  you  do  see  it  as  I  see  it  ! 
You  are  pale — terribly  pale — and  agitated  : 
Oh,  wliy  do  you  come  to  me  for  any  advice  ? 
You  have  a  better  heart  than  mine  and  a  t  k-arer 
judgment,  although  you  will  not  admit  it. 
People  may  say  that  you  are  a  hard  man  as 
much  as  tlie\-  like  in  futme,  but  I  shall  never 
believe  them.    I  know  better." 

**  I  will  try  not  to  be  a  hard  man  in  the  years 
to  come,  if  you  will  help  me  by  loving  me  and 
giving  yourself  to  inc  to  be  my  good  angel. 
Aline,"  the  financier- said,  in  a  voice  that  shook 

slrangely.  "  1  h.'U'e  iu)t  been  v,  r>rtli\  uf  ihc  1<»\  c 
of  a  woman  such  aa  \  iiu,  liiii  1  «  try  to  lie  so 
in  the  future  if  you  will  help  me  and  encourage 
me.  This  is  wlu  re  the  difl'erencc  contes  in 
between  the  fcclmg  which  I  had  for  Ray 
Somerton  and  which  I  thought  was  love,  and 
the  real  and  true  and  strting  love  which  I  have 
now  for  you.  I  never  asked  of  her  th.it  she 
should  make  me  a  better  man.  lint  1  d(»  ask 
this  now  of  you.  She  is  happier  with  my 
brother,  and  I  see  now  that  I  —  " 

"With  your  brother"'"  .Mine  (larlh  bmke 
in  eagerly  with  the  question.  -  "  Then  was  it 
for  Lord  Hartford  that  Ray  refused  to  mat  rx- 
you  ?     Do  you  kno..  where  slu"  is  now  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  i  forgot  thai  you  did  not  know." 
The  grim  look  had  come  upon  Humphrey 
Hoyne's  features  again.  "  .She  is  with  I.onl 
l>artft»rtl.  'I'hey  were  married  secretly  on  the 
day  when  she  ran  away  from  home,  and  now 
they  are  living  in  a  rnmurv  house  belonging  to 
Lady  Urr,  dnwn  near  hercles,  in  .Suffolk.  1  hey 
have  just  h  id  .1  child  ;  but-  -"' 

What  had  he  been  going  to  say  .'  Whatever 
it  had  been,  he  evidently  judged  it  wiser  to 
leave  it  un!>aid.  He  saw  that  Aline's  eyes  were 
dancing  with  jov  again. 

Dear  Ray,  ^he  cried  delightedly.  "  Oh.  I 
.irii  s<j  glad!  I  am  so  glad  I  Hut  why  has  she 
kept  it  all  such  a  secret  r    Why,  1  i>elieve  even 


her  father  and  mother  don't  know  yet  where 

she  is  or  what  has  happened  to  her }  I 
wonder  why  she  hasn't  told  amone — and 
mrt  even  me?    She  used  to  connde  in  me 

always.   Why  has  she  not  let  me  know  at  least 
that  she  is  married  ?  " 

Humphrey  Boync  smiled  oddly. 

"  I  e\pe<  I  you  will  know  tin  !i  .i-oii  fm  her - 
silence  some  day,  Aline.  No  doubt  it  was 
Dartford  who  insisted  <m  the  secrecy.  But 
ne\er  mind  them  now.  Tell  me  tliat  you  will 
love  me.  and  will  come  to  ine  and  give  me 
something  to  live  for,  and  some  reason  to 
try  to  be  a  better  man." 

The  brou  n-eyed  girl  in  her  plain  dress,  that 
made  her  loejk  a  little  like  cme  of  die  Sisters  of 
.Mercy  with  whom  she  li\ed.  began  to  shake 
hct  head  slowly  and  a  little  wistfully. 

"  A  very  rich  man  like  you  ought  lo  marry  a 
woman  of  wealth  and  position,  .Mr.  lioyne,"  she 
protested. 

He  smiled  another  curious  little  smile^  whose 
meaning  she  did  not  understand. 
*•  I  thouf^ht  that,  too.  until  this  hoiu*,"  he 

admiti' il  '.n  lu-i  u  iili  .ui  npenness  which  w.i'- 
new  in  him.  "  I  have  been  trying  to  put  down 
my  growing  love  for  you  bj'  telling  myself  that 
a  man  who  is  •;f'ttiii;^  on  in  the  \^<>rl<l,  as  f  am 
getting  on,  ought  lo  marry  in  such  a  way  as  to 
improw  his  social  position  at  a  bound.  But 
sini  <  we've  been  here  together  in  this  garden. 
Aline,  you  have  taught  me  belter.  1  know 
now  that  1  w.-mt  you,  and  that  no  other 
wonian  wcniM  -nil  ine.  I  want  you  to  loi  e 
me,  little  giri,  and  l)y  lox  ing  ine  lo  try  to  make 
me  more  the  sort  of  man  that  you  would  like 
me  to  be." 

.\  little  sadness  and  doubt  nnngled  « ith 
Aline  Garth's  confusion  as  she  looked  at  him. 

*'  I'm  afraid  you'd  only  get  tired  of  me  and 
of  what  you  call  my  go»)dness.  and  would  wish 
that  after  all  you  had  married  Mitnelxxly  better 
ncirth  marrying  from  a  worldly  standpoint.  ' 

He  shook  his  head  confidently. 
N'ever,"  he  declared  in  a  tone  of  .iIiMiliiti 
« eriainty,    "  I  shall  never  want  anyone  but 
\  ou.  Aline.    Come,  you  preit\,  innocent  child, 
say  that  you  will  try  to  li>ve  me. " 

In  spite  of  his  conunonplacencbs,  in  spite 
of  his  usual  brick-red  complexion  and  his 
mouse-coloured  mou'-t.irhe,  he  looked  positively 
dignilied  at  this  nionient.  So  completely  can 
love  transtigure  a  man  !  .And  .Mine  <  ianh  yielded. 

"  \"es,  I  will  ti\."  slie  |)i iiii'.ivt  (i  him,  very 
low.  *'  Hut  you  must  not  iliink  me  g<x)d,  Mr. 
IJoyne.  I  am  not  really  g«»od  at  all.  I  only 
try  to  hflp  those  who  are  doing  good.*' 

The  hnanrier's  face  dushed. 

*'Call  me  Humphrey,  Aline,  and  Til  give  a 
thousand  pounds  to  your  Sisters  for  their 
mission,  or  their  hospital,  or  anything  else  they 
like  tf>  devote  it  to.  Call  me  Humphrey  just 
once,"' 
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He  drew  her  closely  to  him  so  that  he 
might  the  better  hear  her  speaking  of  his 
name.  And  !»he  uttered  it  in  a  timid 
whisper. 

"And  now  will  you  promise  me  to  ^40  to 
that  man  you  told  me  of,  who  has  made 
the  compact  of  suicide  and  tell  him  that 
for  sheer  humanity's  s.ik'  In  nlll^t  n  pent,  anil 
forego,  if  necessary,  e\cn  the  repa)'mcnt  of 
the  money  he  lent  or  ifave?  Will  you  tell 
him  this  ?  ' 

And,  with  the  greyish  pallor  stealing  over  hii» 
lace  again,  Humphrey  Boyne  muttered  that  he 
would  tell  him. 

CHAPTEK  XVI. 

THE  LOOMINt,  HOKKOK. 

"Ah,  Reynolds,  1  luue  been  forgetting  that 
\c<u  asked  me  for  le;ue  to  go  out  to  night  I  V'c-s 
.'111  may  go.  And  you  need  not  come  in  until 
tieven." 

"Thank  you,  sir."  Humphrey  Boyne's  valet 
and  «:onlidential  servant  looked  very  much 
surprised.  His  master  had  never  spoken  in  so 
amiable  a  tone,  nor  ever  before  show-n  con- 
sideration of  any  kind  foi  liini. 

1 1  was  as  a  man  tortured  in  suul  that 
Humphrey  Hoyne  had  come  away  from 
Bfthlcht-m  Mtnisr  rifif.T  \v.s  hour  there  in  the 
old  garden  with  little  ruguish-eyed  Aline  ijarth  ; 
the  hour  which  had  ended  in  .^line's  yielding 
to  his  er.tif.ity  that  she  nuuld  try  to  love  him. 
He  had  nut  ^owk  bac  k  to  oUt  liroad  Street  and 
his  office,  but  had  come  straight  home  to  his 
rwms,  rac,kc<l  with  doubt  as  tf>  his  bargain  of 
bluod  with  his  brother.  There  were  only 
eight  days  more  to  pass  before  that  brother 
would  be  bound  in  lumour  to  fulhl  his  part 
m  the  bargain,  by  Liking  his  own  life. 
I  Ills  iiilhlment  this  death— was  what  he, 
Humphrey,  had  been  waiting  and  hoping 
for.  Had  he  not  craved  for  years  [klsI  for 
his  brother's  peerage.  .And  did  that  brother 
deserve  any  mercy,  when  he  had  tried  to  cheat 
him  out  of  the  dtle  by  marrying  and  ha\'ing 
a  child. 

but  Aline  Ciarth  had  said  that  the  cumpact 
was  horrible,  infamous,  murderous  ;  Aline  had 

vliruiik  back  horror  strl' kc:j  when  she  had 
heard  of  it.  .She  would  shrink  in  horror  from 
him,  Humphrey,  if  she  should  ever  come  to 
know  that  it  uas  hr  who  hru!  dcvist-fl  the 
bargam  which  he  had  talked  ot  as  the  Ijargain 
ofanolher.  Was  he  justified,  then,  in  demanding 
the  rarn,'in},'-niit  of  tlic  tf  rrihle  <:(>nditi()n  of 
death:  Could  he  demand  ih.it  this  r*)iul!tJoti 
should  be  carried  out,  and  \et  at  tht  ^.unc  time 
hopf  for  the  blessing  of  the  love  of  Aline .' 
For  he  luid  learned  enough  to-day  to  under- 
stand that  Alme  Garth's  love  would  be  a 
blessing  lor  any  man. 


AU  that  night  he  lay  awake  ;  a  rare  oci  ur- 
rence  for  him.  He  lay  awake,  torn  between 
love  and  doubt.  Now  and  again,  when  the 
hatred  for  his  brother,  which  had  fostered  in  him 
for  years,  suii^cd  u()  1)1. n  k  .ind  >tron;^  in  his  soul 
again,  he  turned  on  the  light  of  the  electric 
lamp  at  his  bedside,  and  looked  hard  and 
longin).;'y  I>hoti  ij;  I  aph  of  .Mine,  which  he 

had  begged  of  her  after  the  promise  she  had 
given  him  in  the  Bethlehem  House  garden.  Her 
saut  y.  lovable  little  face  had  imt  h.nd  justice 
dune  to  it  by  the  photographic  process,  but  it 
was  her  face,  none  the  less,  and  the  pictured 
sueetness  of  it  overcame  again  and  again  the 
evil  within  him. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  went  to  Ms  oMue, 
his  doubts  concerning  the  rightness  uf  enforcing 
the  terms  of  his  l>;irgain  with  iJartford  tortured 
him  even  more  cruelly  than  they  had  done  in 
the  night. 

For  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  of  his 
business  career  he  spoke  a  few  words  of 
pleasant  greeting  to  his  clerks  as  lie  passed 
through  the  outer  office.  When  he  had  dis- 
appeared into  his  private  rocmi  these  same 
clerks  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment. 
Their  eyes  asked  each  other  wluit  could  be  the 
mattei  with  the  'Iioss  '  this  morning  that  he 
should  be  so  agreeable. 

The  *'  boss  "  meanwhile,  in  his  private  office, 
had  pl.n  fd  the  photograph  of  .Ahm  fiarth  on 
his  table,  just  where  his  eyes  could  turn  to  it 
easily  as  he  sat  looking  over  his  papers.  He 
looked  at  it  now  for  some  tivc  m  six  niimiti  ^  ; 
luuked  at  it  \\ith  lo\e  in  his  small,  hard,  ugly 
eyes.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  dale 
as  set  forth  by  bis  calendar,  and  was  struck 
by  it. 

Only  se\en  days  now  before  Dartford,  his 
elder  brother,  inu^t  put  himself  out  <if  the  ranks 
of  living  men  in  fuUilnieni  of  the  conditifjns  of 
his  Ixirgain  ! 

Humphrey  Boyne  nmst  surely  have  been 
alrcad\'  aware  of  the  nearness  of  the  terrible 
date  that  was  to  see  the  end  of  his  brother's 
spendthrift  and  reckless  career ;  and  yet  now 
the  realisation  of  it  caused  him  a  positive  shock. 

"My  Ciod  !"he  exdaimed,  starting  up  from  his 
chair  and  standing  with  hishandstightl^denchcd 
in  an  anguish  of  sudden  horror.  Hitherto  the 
mcic  fact  of  suicide  had  -criiii d  to  Idni  to  be 
unimpoitant  in  itself,  and  certainly  neither 
infemous  nor  very  terrible  when  the  man  who 
has  put  an  end  to  \r.-  life  has  been  more 
or  less  of  a  failure.  But  now  he  saw  the 
awful  act  in  its  true  light,  atitl  his  soal  noiiled 
l>efore  the  naked  hideousness  and  fentfulncss 
of  it. 

•*  Only  seven  days  .- '  he  muttered  to  himself 
now,  between  henvilv  di.is\ri  bn  aths,  v^hih  lie 
kept  his  eyes  averted  frtun  tlie  photographed 
face  of  .Aline  (iarth  le^t  ii  should  reproach  him. 
"  Only  seven  days :    .My  ( .od  r 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

THB  DAY  OF  PULPILMfitlT. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  terrible  repayment. 

Daritord  and  Kay  sal  toi^ethcr  after  dinner 
in  the  pretty  drawing'txtom  in  the  Marchioness 
of  Orr's  country  house  near  Beccles,  whirli  was 
still  their  home.  They  were  alone  as  always  ; 
for,  although  they  had  now  Ijcen  married  close 
upon  a  year,  they  were  still  in. that  stage  of 
f^sstonate  love  for  each  other  in  which  the  pre- 
>enrc  of  ;i  tliird  [>erson  is  not  only  not  wished 
for,  but  is  even  intolerable.  I'hey  sat  side  by 
side  on  a  conch  near  the  blazing  wood  fire, 
whose  daiuin^'  flanu's,  niarn -culoured  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  burning  wood  was 
old  shlp^s  timber,  drew  answering  gleams  of 
light  from  Ra\''s  rnpper  hair.  Fxrcpt  for  this 
flickering  illumination  by  tlie  dames  tliere  was 
little  enough  light  in  the  charming  bijou  draw- 
inj^  ronm  :  fnr  clertririty  had  not  yet  found  its 
way  out  here  to  this  Sutiolk  village,  and  the 
single,  rose-sliadcd  oil  lamp,  which  burned  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  wa5  more  ornamental 
than  useful,  and  would  not  have  afforded  any 
great  help  to  a  person  desifous  of  readii^  small 
print. 

Very  happy  looked  the  young  Lady  Dartford, 
as  she  leaned  back  in  her  comer  of  the  couch 
and  smiled  tenderly  to  her  husband.  The  fire- 
light caught  not  only  the  golden  lights  in  her 
hair,  but  also  the  threads  of  the  gold  em- 
broidery that  brightened  her  white  dinner 
dress  and  the  points  of  her  gold-coloured  shoes. 

\  ride  in  the  morning  and  a  long  walk  in 
the  afternoon  had  brought  a  deep  rich  colour 
into  her  soft  cheeks  and  a  wonderftil  dearaess 
into  her  eyes.  .Mtoj^cthcr  she  made  a  picture 
so  attractive  that  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Dartford  looked  at  her  longingly,  adoringly. 

lUit  tlit'ic  w,is  .mother  and  a  deeper  reason 
for  luh  lookuiii  at  her  to-night  vviih  an  unusual 
earnestness  and  intentness  ;  a  reason  which  she 
herself  did  not  dream  cf  ind  w  itli  which  her 
beauty  had  nothing  to  d  j.  And  this  undreamed- 
of, tmsttspected  reason  was  her  husband's  secret 
conviction  that  this  evening  was  the  last  of 
their  happiness  and  the  last  of  their  love  ;  the 
last  evening  on  which  they  would  sit  together, 
the  last  of  their  wedded  joy,  and — most  terrible 
fact  of  all  \ — the  last  of  his  life. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-night, 
Cierald  ?    You  arc  quite  silent  and  sad." 

Dartford  smiled  a  forced  smile  that  was  very 

unhke  the  w.utn.  Iti'-ht,  open  liearted  Smlte 
that  usually  lighted  up  his  whole  face. 

"  Silent  and  sad  ?"  he  echoed  in  a  voice  that 
struck  her  as  strange.    **Do  I  seem  so, 

dearest  ?" 

"  \'ou  have  seemed  so  for  a  week  past,"  was 
his  nif>  \  i  ]ui'  k  answer  "  .And  to-night  yon  are 
in  a  darker  mood  than  ever.  It  troubles  me, 
because  it  makes  me  feel  that  after  ail  my  love 
is  not  enough  to  make  you  happy." 


"Ray!"  His  voice  was  sharp  with  pain. 
I*  My  darling,  you  raust  not  say  that.  Yotu:  love 
is  everything  to  me — everything.  Everything. 
It  has  been  for  this  year  past  the  only  joy,  the 
only  strength  that  I  have  in  the  world.  It  is 
because  it  is  so  much  to  me  that  1  cannot  lielp 
thinking  of  the — the  agony  it  would  be  if  we 
were  parted ;  if  anytliin^'  should  happen  to 
break  the  spell  of  our  happiness,  to  tear  us 
from  each  other.** 

Ray  leaned  towards  him  and  kissed  him. 

"  it  would  be  terrible,  Gerald — terrible.  But 
what  could  do  it  ?  There  is  nothing,  dearest, 
nothing.  That  is  what  is  always  so  sweet  to 
me — the  thought  that  nothing  and  no  one  on 
earth  can  separate  us  now." 

She  saw  his  mouth  twitcli. 

"  I  here  is  always  death,  Kay,"  he  murmured. 
"  We  must  not  foiget  that.  There  is  always 
death." 

"Death?"  Ray  snnled  m  litr  triumphant 
youth  and  life  and  health.  "  Death  ?  What  a 
strange  thing  for  you  to  think  of,  Gerald  I  As 
if  death  were  likely  to  come  to  either  of  us 
until  we  have  grown  old  and  grey,  and  have 
known  the  joy  of  our  love  f. '  years  and  years!" 

Dartford  shook  his  head.  His  liandsome 
fat  e  was  imusually  pale,  and  the  gaiety  that 
was  always  at  other  times  in  his  eyes  had 
entirely  died  out  of  them. 

"  We  c  an  never  be  sure  my  darling."  He 
spoke  in  a  slow,  strained  voice.  "We  can 
never  be  sure  when  deatlj  may  come  to  us. 
Now,  for  all  we  know,  this  may  be  our  last 
evcnuag  together.  What  if  it  were  so,  heart's 
dearest  ?  ** 

He  laid  his  hand  almost  imploringly  on  her 
arm  ;  her  soft  arm,  whose  whiteness  was  half- 
veiled  with  lace. 

"  What  if  this  were  our  last  evening  together, 

Kay  " 

She  lifted  her  finger  to  reproach  him. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  think  of  anythint;  so  silly, 
Gerald.  .And  I  will  not  have  you  thmk  of  it, 
either.  Oh,  dearest,  when  you  are  so  happy 
wiUi  me  and  with  baby,  why  should  you  think 
of  troubles  and  sorrows  which  are  not  likely  to 
come  to  us.  Really,  Gerald,  I  am  almost 
afraid  that  jrou  must  be  ill !  You  are  looking 
quite  ill  to-night." 

Dartford  s.iid  no  more  then,  but  only  stixiped 
his  head  and  kissed  her  bare  shoulder.  Later, 
when  she  rose  from  her  seat  saying  she  would 
go  to  bed,  for  her  long  walk  f>f  the  afternoon 
had  tired  her,  he  said  to  her  as  he  took  her  m 
his  arms ; 

"  .Supposing  for  a  moment  that  anything  did 
happen  to  mc,  Ray — will  sou  torget  me  in  a 
year  or  two,  and  many  some  other  fellow  ?  Or 
wMiilf!  von  remember  mc,  and  keep  true  to  my 
memory  always  and  always  ?" 

She  looked  at  h>m  in  half  alarm  and  surprise 
for  a  moment.    Why  would  he  keep  harping 
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on  these  gl<x>niy  subjects  ?  Then  she  answered 
earnestly,  passionately,  and  yet  half-smiling  : 

"Of  course  I  should  keep  true  to  you  always, 
Gerald.  How  can  you  need  to  ask.  But  why 
are  you  so  nervous  and  stran};e  in  your  manner 
to-night?  Are  you  thinking  that  there  may  be 
8  railway  acrtdent  to-imwrow  ?" 

When  slu'  had  j^oni-  tf>  Ix-d.  I).inl'(»i<I  uciit  lo 
the  imoking-room,  locked  the  door  on  the 
inside,  and  sat  dowrn  by  the  fire.  Then  he 
drrw  a  i<  \<i!'.  (  i  from  an  inner  pockct  of  his 
coatf  and  began  to  examine  it. 

This  was  the  instrument  with  which  to-morrow 
- — yes,  t»i-nic)rri>vv—  he  must       himsi  If  ontof  life. 

His  face  l)ocam*:  like  .1  m.i»)k  <*(  marble  as 
the  awful  fart  presented  itself  lo  him  in  all 
its  luiidness.  It  had  seemed  bad  en<»ugh 
wlif  11  V  lewed  from  a  distance  ;  but  now, 
COnfionietl  at  closc-ijuarters,  it  was  horrible, 
appalling.  Yet  il  ha<l  lo  Ix.-  fa<  ed.  There  \vas 
no  getting  out  of  the  present  situation  except 
by  the  awfill  and  diameful  gate  of  ricalh.  And 
before  passing  through  this  gateway  he  would 
have  another  difficult  task  to  perform,  a  task 
that  was  ahmist  as  repuj^nani  as  the  act  of 
dying  itself.  And  that  was  the  business  of 
inibrminff  his  bttither  of  his  secret  marriage 
and  of  the  birth  of  an  lieir  who  would  di  |>i!'.e 
him,  after  all,  of  tlie  much-desired  peerage  on 
account  of  which  the  bargain  had  been  made. 

"  Humphrey  will  be  like  a  madman,"  he  said 
to  hintself,  now.  '*Hc  will  say  that  1  have 
acted  dishonourably — ^that  I  hai'e  cheated  him." 

He  handled  the  revolver  again,  almost 
caressing  it. 

"  I'ei^ps  it  will  be  betier  m  er  and  done 
with,"  he  tmirmnrer!  in  a  tbif  k  Mjii  f  .  "(irxl 
knows,  1  have  autlered  a  w<irse  agony  liian  that 
of  death  during  this  past  year  of  terrible  expec- 
tation. It  will  he  Ix'tter  to  get  it  over  and 
done  with.  It  is  nul  ihe  death  itself  ihai  I 
lear ;  it  is  the  separation  from  Kay,  the  awful 
blow  it  will  he  to  her,  the  h»ss  to  the  child  my 
child.  But  Kay  is  young,  and  the  young  can 
Stirvive  even  the  most  killing  blow  ;  and  the 
boy,  who  never  knew  his  fether,  need  not  miss 
him.  Y<»«,  it  will  be  better  to  have  done  with 
it.  TIh-  i>nl\  (_|iH  sii(>n  now  is  lin.'.  '  .tn  it  be 
made  to  look  like  an  accident 't  h  or  the 
child's  sake— >es,  and  for  Kay's  sake,  loo- 
it  must  not  be  nt  ial!;<  supposed  to  be 
suicide.  The  world  must  never  say  that  my 
boy  »  a  suicide's  son.  («od  save  him  from 
that,  at  least  :  ' 

It  was  very  late  wlien  he  went  lo  bed  ;  and 
even  then  it  was  not  to  sleep.  All  night  he 
lay  a  prry  to  svvrfX  and  silent  mental  anguish 
such  as  few  men  ever  know.  .So  great  was  his 
suffering,  that  he  thanked  Heaven  when  the 
tirst  glimmering  grey  of  dawr.  It^'hiened  the 
window  blinds.  ^'es,  he  thanked  Heaven, 
although  that  glimmering  grey  brought  him 
nearer  to  his  death. 


He  rose,  carefully  avoiding  waking  his  wife. 
He  went  to  his  dressing-room  and  dressed 
himself  without  ringing  for  his  valet,  and  then 
went  back  into  the  bedroom  and  leaned  over 
Kay  as  she  slept. 

How  beautiful  she  was  as  she  Uy  asleep  in 
the  half-light  of  the  still  curtained  room,  with 
liL-r  ( licL-kN  f.iimly  flushed  and  her  long  lashcs 
shadowing  them,  and  her  bosom  gently  rising 
and  falling  as  she  breathed  ! 

U;-  hi  an  t{uickened  its  In  a^in]^  as  he  looked 
at  her.  His  soul  was  hlled  with  revolt.  Why 
was  he  doomed  to  leave  her — ^her,  whom  he 
loved  with  a  love  amounting  to  positive  worship  ? 

Hut  nothing  could  alter  now  ihc  (act  that  he 
had  lo  go,  and  go  to  his  death.  He  had  Ixiund 
himself  in  honour,  and  there  was  no  shirking 
possible,  n<j  turning  back. 

He  must  go  before  she  wakened,  before  she 
could  (jufsiion  liini  rlosely  as  to  his  programme 
for  the  dav.  Ik-  luid  lold  her  yesterday  that  he 
was  going  to  London  in  the  morning,  but  he 
had  not  said  fur  what  reason ;  nor  that  he  meant 
to  catch  an  earlier  train  than  usual.  And  this 
morning  he  felt  no  strength  in  his  soul  to  iik  (  i 
her  eyes  if  she  should  unclose  them,  nor  lo 
answer  her  questions  without  betraymg  an 
agitation  thai  w<»uld  arou^u  lier  suspii  .nn- 
Evcn  as  it  was,  the  parting  from  her  while  she 
lay  sleeping  and  silent,  would  be  worse  than  the 

death  whir  li  was  soon  lo  folhfw. 

He  stooped  over  her  and  kissed  her  Itair, 
touching  tenderly  with  his  shaking  fingers  one 
litlle  shining  curl  that  rested  on  her  white  forr 
head,  lie  would  not  kiss  her  face,  lest  she  should 
wake  under  the  touch  of  his  lips.  He  kissed  her 
soft  hail,  stifling  a  gro;in  as  hr  tlid  so. 

"  It  IS  this  th.1t  is  the  real  death,"  he  said  in 
his  bursting  heart.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
muslin  ftirtainef!  rot  that  stood  beside  the  bed 
and  leaned  over  it  and  ki.^sed  -die  child  that  lay 
sleeping  within  it.  Then  h(  uirned  hastily  and 
went  out  of  the  room.  He  could  bear  no  more. 
He  had  been  tried  to  the  uttermost,  and  he 
knew  that  if  he  stayv.4  longer  he  would  not  be 
able  to  go  at  all. 

He  went  down  to  the  dtning-room.  Should 
he  ring  for  his  breakfast .' 

It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  breakfast  mattered. 
He  did  not  want  to  eat    All  that  he  wanted  to 

do  w.is  lo  ^et  out  of  tills  1ioiin<-  .ind  .lu.iy  to  the 
railway- Station  before  Kay  should  wake.  He 
said  to  himself  that  certainly  if  he  lingered 
any  lon^^rt  hr  would  not  strength  to  go. 

Thai  was  sure.  For  he  was  leaving  his  heart 
as  well  as  his  joy  behind  him  in  this  house,  in 
which  his  love  and  his  child  were  sheltered. 

He  rang,  not  for  breakfast,  but  to  order  the 
carriage  to  take  him  to  the  station,  l  ie  walked 
to  one  of  the  f  asemeni-w  indow  s  then,  to  look 
out  at  the  gardens  which  soon  would  have  the 
totldl  of  spring  upon  them.  At  the  sound  of 
the  opening  of  the  door  he  turned  round  sharply. 
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"  Bates,  I  want  the  brougham  at  once  " 

He  stopped,  thiindcrstriK^k.  He  liad  ri_';ili>ed 
that  II  was  not  the  footman  who  was  standing 
before  him,  hut  his  brother  Hunijiliicy. 

"  You?  Humphrey'"  he  r\(  Liimed,  starinj( 
as  if  the  vny  solid  and  c«»ininun|)lacc  looking 
human  <  i  i  before  him  had  been  a  spectre. 
And  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  perhaps 
to  reassure  himself  as  to  their  being  really 
open.      Vou  ?    How  is  it  that  you  are  here  ?  " 

*'  I  slept  in  lUn  ( les  overnight,  so  as  to  be 
certain  of  getting  here  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  before  you  started  for  town,"  the 
younger  brother,  who  looked  so  many  years 
the  eWer.  explnined.  **  I — I  assume  that  you 
intenclfd  to  ronic  uj),  .md     not  to  do  it  here." 

Humphrey  Boync's  voice  was  raw  aiid  jerky 
and  unnatural,  and  there  was  a  change  m  his 
whole  a  pt  rt,  as  uell  a-  in  his  manner,  whir!! 
Darlfurd  could  not  understand.  He  went  on 
before  Dartford  could  make  any  reply  : 

"  I  I  lia\  e  come  down  to  say  that  I  know 
evcrytiunji,  and — and  forgive  everything — that 
is,  as  much  as  I  am  concerned  in  forgiving  — 
aiid  it  i.  tin  desire  that  we  should  consider  the 
bargam  (»tl. ' 

The  bargain  oflT!  Dartford  still  suircd  at 
him  Ml  amazement. 

The  financier  ttodded.  "Yes.  Its  not  for 
your  sake  ;  it's  for  mine.  I  -  -I  don't  feel  as  I 
used  to  feel.  I've  met  a  good  wom<in»  and  she 
loves  me,  and  ff  has  made  a  difference,  t  don't 
want  your  hloiKl  upon  my  soul.  The  compact 
was  a  bit  brutal,  not  to  $ay  anything  worse  ; 
some  people  would  call  it  infamous.  We'd 
iK-ttcr  nnalid.ite  it.  I  cUfii't  mind  Wising  the 
money,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  pretty  consider- 
able sum.  I'd  rather  lose  it  than  have  this 
stain  of  suicide  upon  the  family  now.  As  for 
the  peerage,  well,  we'll  discuss  that  presently. 
It  took  me  a  good  time  to  arrive  at  this  decision, 
as  you  may  suppose  ;  but  1  did  arrive  at  it, 
last  night,  and  now  it's  final.  W  ell,  what  have 
you  got  to  say  '' 

The  peers  handsome,  worn  fare  did  not  as  ypt 
bliowany  relief.  It  was  still  like  a  mask  of  marbk . 

"Is  this  because  you  consider  that  I  had 
already  broken  the  terms  of  the  compact  by 
my  secret  marriage  of  which,  of  course,  )ou 
must  be  aware,  since  you  have  come  here  ?  "' 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "  >«o.  It  Itas 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  Have  I  not  just  told 
\ou  til. It  my  wish  to  be  off  with  ihis  thing 
comes  from  a  change  in  my  own  soul  i  We'll 
speak  of  your  marriage  in  a  minute  or  two,  but 
you  need  not  stippo^c  tliat  it  ha^  anything  what- 
et-er  to  do  with  the  alteration  in  my  altitude.  ' 
You  do  not  suspect  me  of  being  a  coward?" 

".A  coward?     S'ou  ' "'     Humphrey  Hoyne 
smiled  amusedly  as  he  -slicM>k  ins  head.    "  Hut 
tor  the  fict  that  your  wife  is  under  this  raof,  I 
liould  I>Li-ii  afi"ai<l  \v  i  ili  K  you  might  be 

.ilieady  ilead  when  I  reached  here." 


The  shadow  cleared  a  little  from  Dartford's 

face. 

"Since  you  say  iliat,  Huinphrcy,  the  bargain 
shall  be  OiT,  if  you  w  ish  it,"  he  said.  "  But 
only  on  rondititm  that  I  rr p.i\  tlu'  tuo  htindied 
and  tifiy  thousand  pounds  thai  yuu  lue." 

"  RejKiy  it."*"  The  coarse-featured  younger 
brother  looked  positively  confounded.  "  Have 
you  got  it  to  repay  r " 

Dartford  ntxided. 
I've  had  the  devil's  luck  since  our  compact 
was  made,"  he  explained.  **  Ever>  thing  has 
gone  right  with  me,  financially.  K\ery  invest- 
ment that  I  have  made  has  repaid  me  something 
like  a  hundredfold.  1  shall  certainly  only  accept 
my  release  from  drath  .it  your  hands  on  the 
condition  tlwit  1  repay  the  vvljole  of  the  money."' 

Humphrey  lioyne  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"You  may  repay  it,  if  you  insist  upon  doing  so. 
Uut  if  you  do  so,  the  entire  two  himdred  and 
fifty  thousand  shall  go  to  the  S  istcrs  of  Bethlehem. 
They  want  to  build  a  hospital,  and  the  money 
will  go  a  good  way  tow, mis  that  end.  .And 
now,  before  we  talk  any  more  upon  this  point, 
or  any  other  connected  uitli  tlu-  li.n^^.iin  that 
has  just  been  revoked,  1  w.mt  to  ask  you  to 
explain  to  me  your  ttiarriage  with  Ray  Somerton, 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  Leonora 
Robb  was  already  your  wife." 

At  this  Iluniphrc)  Hoync  saw  his  brother 
tun  to  him  with  blank  astonishment  and  enquiry 
on  his  fiice ;  blank,  and  yet  not  altogether 
devoid  of  sudden  apprehension. 

"  Leonora  Robb  —  already  my  wife  ?  '  he 
repeated,  slowly.  "Perhaps  you  will  explain, 
Humphrey." 

The  younger  brother  drew  a  step  Jicarer  to 
him.  "  Look  here,  Gerald !  A  handsome 
sol  *  of  w  oman,  not  a  lady,  but  a  fine  creature  in 
a  coarse  way,  came  to  my  office  three  weeks 
ago,  annoimcing  herself  as  ^frs.  Prince,  and 
dfrlnrin,.,''  thai  she  was  youru'fc.  It  was  she 
who  told  me  of  your  marnage  to  Ra)  bomerton, 
and  of  the— the  birth  of  your  son.  She  declares 
this  ser  nnH  tnarriaj^'^e  to  be  illegal,  and  tin- 
i  liild  not  lawt'ulK  your  lieir.  She  asserts  liiai 
she  was  mat  ni  d  to  you  SIX  years  .igo,  in  Russell 
City,  Nevada,  by  Judge  Truscott  ;  and  she 
sht)wed  mc  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  a 
certificate  which  an  American  lawyer  has 
declared  to  be  absolutely  genuine  and  valid." 

**A  certificate?  A  certificate  purporting  to 
jinne  her  marriage  with  me?" 

"  K.\actly,"  said  Himipbrcy  Boyne,  with  an 
emphatic  nod.    Dartford  recoiled. 

"  Wrll,  tins  ihv  <  l(-\L-n--t  fraud  that  any 
woman  ever  ii^\  entcd  I "  he  exclaimed,  with 
conviction. 

"  A  fiMud  ?  "  The  y'Kin^er  l)i<.)ther's  certainty 
was  evidently  slightly  >h.tky,  and  his  bnck-rcd 
complexion  grew  paler  in  hue.  Prepared  though 
he  had  been  to  make  sacrifices,  he  had  not  yet 
resigned  himself  to  the  loss  of  the  hoi>e  cf 
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succeeding  to  the  peerage  if,  in  the  natural 
course  of  thinj^^,  Dartfoni  >houId  die  before 
bint.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  is  not  true  i 
Did  you  never  marry  this  woman  ?  ^ 

Dartfbrd  ad\  .m'  ed  A  step  again. 
Do  you  actually  suppose,  Humphrey,  that 
I  could  have  been  such  an  unmitigated  black- 
^'iiard  as  to  marry  Ray  Somerton  when  I  already 
had  a  wife  living  ?" 

The  financier  recoiled  in  his  turn. 

"But  the  reitifii  .ite  ? '■  he  [jointed  out  in  a 
voice  of  protest.  "  How  can  you  get  over  the 
certificate  ?  It's  af  legal  as  any  document  ever 
was." 

Dailforcl  shook  his  head. 

"  It  can't  be,"  he  denied,  uncompromisingly. 
"  I  never  married  the  woman.  Consequently, 
any  pa[>er  setting  forth  tliat  I  did  marry  her  is 
bound  to  be  irregular-  -in  fact,  fraudulent." 

More  and  more  perplexedly  and  disconcertedly 
Humphrey  Boyne  stared  at  his  brother. 

'■  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  he  asserted, 
contidently.  "  Do  you  know  this  woman  at 
air,  Gerald?" 

Dartfnrcl  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  1  have  never  seen  her.  Hut  1  believe  she 
has  written  to  me.  Anyhow,  about  two  years 
ago  a  woman  who  signed  heir^iclf  with  niv 
surname — and  I  remember  now  that  her  L  lirisuan 
name  was  Leonora — wrote  to  me  several  times, 
addressing  me  as  her  husb.md.  .iiul  .tppe.iling 
to  me  to  come  back  lu  het.  I  ihuught  that  she 
must  l)e  some  madwoman,  and  I  put  her  letters 
in  the  fire.  .And  ah,  yes,  in  the  last  one  she 
wrote  sonirthiuj;  la  the  effect  that  she  would 
have  come  t(i  see  me  but  that  she  was  waiting 
for  the  ccrtilicate  of  Iicr  marriage  with  me  to  be 
sent  overto  her  from  America.  Now,  I  suppose, 
her  friends  over  there  have  succeeded  in  making 
up  some  sort  of  a  document  and  providing  her 
with  it.  She  is  evidently  now  no  lunatic,  but  .1 
(IcHlx  ratc  imp'istcti.  She  t  \  eti  h.ul  the  ,iudacit\' 
to  telegraph  to  me,  here,  on  my  wedding  day, 
but  her  message  only  disturbed  me  in  so  fiir  as 
it  showi  d  that  she  knew  where  I  w.is.  and  all 
alxjut  my  secret  marriage.  She  is  plainly  a 
very  clever  spy  and  a  bold  liar." 

\i  x  Ilunrphrey  lioyne  was  still  manifestly 

un<-on\  iiiced. 

"You  nuist  com*!  up  wiih  me  and  sec  this 
woman,  flerald,"  lie  de^  ided.  "There's  some- 
thmg  \*zxy  wrong  here.  Vou  arc  sincere  in  your 
denial  of  her,  but  she  is  equally  sincere  in  her 
claim  upon  you.  There  is  no  mistaking  that. 
Come  up  with  me  now  and  see  her.  Don't  say 
anything  to  your  wife,  but  let  us  catch  the  next 
train  and  get  daylight  in  on  this  mystery.  I 
regarded  this  woman  as  an  impudent  imp<jstor 
.it  first,  bur  before  very  long  she  converted  me  ; 
and,  if  /  have  l>elie\«d  her  story,  even  for  an 
hour,  you  may  depend  that  there  is  something 
worth  believing  in  it.  Come,  let  us  get  to  the 
station." 


Without  a  word,  I>artford  crossed  the  room 

and  raii^  t!u  bell. 

"  1  rang  fur  yuu  just  now,  Bates, '  he  said^ 
when  the  footman  app^red.  **  It  was  just  before 

Mr.  Ho\'nc  came  in." 

1  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  didn't  hear 
the  bell.    I  expect  I  was  at  the  front  door." 

\'ery  well.  Hates.    Tell  Hopkins  1  want  the 
brougham  at  once  to  go  to  Heccles — to  the 
raihvay-station." 
"  Yes.  sir." 

1  he  man  withdrew  to  give  the  order.  Dartford 
turned  to  his  brother.    "  Have  you  break&sted, 

Humphrey  " 

"No."  was  the  linancicr's  reply.  "I  meant 
to  get  some  bre.ikfas'  here  ;  but  it  doesn't 
matter  now.  I'd  rather  hurry  off  and  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  mystery  as  soon  as  we  can.  Your 
wife  is  not  up  yet,  I  supixjse.' ' 

"  No.  '  There  was  .i  ( urious  softening  in 
Hartford's  voice  as  he  ^poke  of  Kay.  "!  left 
her  asleep  .i  tew  mimitf- ,  !)et<»re-  \ ou  >  ,iiiie.'' 

"So  much  tlic  better,'  the  other  rejoined. 

It  will  be  well  for  her  if  she  can  escape  the 

Uivivdcdi^e  th.ii  enu  e  a  thn  .ticnin;;  >h.u!o\v 
overhung  her  happiness.  If  this  other  woman's 
claim  should  turn  out  to  be  a  false  one,  your 
n  ife  need  nex  er  know  that  she  ever  appeared 
on  the  scene." 

"If  it  shouUl  turn  out  to  be  a  false  one.'" 
crird  D.iitfoid  hotly.  And  then  his  angn  died 
as  sud<ienly  as  it  had  risen.  He  went  close  to 
his  brother  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  am  \ery  s«)rry,  Humphrey,  that  I  t«Jok 
Ra\  auay  from  you.  Vou  see,  I  didn't  think 
then  that  you  would  grieve  very  much  ;  and  1 
knew  that  Kuy  luid  a  heart  to  break,  and  that 
she  lo\'ed  me  and  looked  to  me  to  save  her 
from  unhappiness.  I  struggled  hard  to  keep 
from  marrying  her  because  of  our  compact,  1 
can  tell  you.  But  at  last  love  conquered  every 
•itluT  feeling.  I-  I  had  never  thought  that  a 
child  might  come  who  would  r:heat  you  out  of 
your  title.  Forgive  mc,  Humphrey.  It  was 
my  f.uilt  more  than  Kay's.  Sh'-  \m)u1i!  Ii.im 
kept  her  word  to  you,  even  at  the  cost  of  her 
hean  breaking,  if  1  had  let  her." 

.\ik1  Ilninphn'y  Hoyiie  actually  smiled. 

"  I  «.aii  attord  to  forgive  you  both  now, 
Cierald.  I  have  learned  what  love  is  since 
then." 

Daitfor<l  l«Miked  at  him  in  wonder.  What 
could  it  possibly  be  that  had  wrought  such  a 

change  in  liim. 

"  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  sir,''  Hates 
. announced. 

CHAPTER  XVin. 

THE   DAWN  LIGHT. 

Ihc  haudaumc  Leonora,  >uth  the  jingling 
bangle  charms,  had  a  very  pretty  flat  in 
Kulliam.  and  it  was  to  th  -  flat  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  Hoyne,  tinancicr  and  millionaire, 
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took  his  brother,  \'iscount  Dartford,  ulicii  ilic 
up  train  from  JBeccles  had  landed  ihcm  at 
Liverpool  Street.  They  covered  the  distance 
heiwccn  that  unin\  •in.,'  c  ity  tcnninu!»  and 
Fulham  in  a  hansom,  Humphrey  tioyne 
inn-ardly  cursingr  the  length  of  the  journey  all 
the  way.  XX'ln  n  tlu  ;r  d'-^ti nation  was  reached, 
he  alighted  trom  the  hansom  with  quite  i>urpris- 
ing  activity  and  rang  the  door-bell,  leaving 
Dartford  to  pay  the  fare. 

"  Is  Mrs.  I'nnce  in  .'"  he  asked  of  the  man- 
servant who  answered  the  bell. 

It  turned  ois?  th.it  the  h.unlsome  Leonora 
liad  the  first  fItMir  riat,  and  the  visitors  were 
therefoce  ushered  straight  into  her  drawing- 
room  without  any  stair  climbing  or  lift  pro<'ess. 

"  Wiiat  names  shall  I  say,  sir?"  enquired  the 
n)an. 

Humphrey  Boyne  gave  his  own  name,  sup- 
pressing his  brother's.  The  servant  disappear«l, 

and  in  another  moment  the  full-iiKUn d,  much 
bejewelled  Leonora  herself  entered  the  room. 
She  approadied  the  financier  with  apparently 

eager  pleasure. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  IJoyne  ?  \'ery  glad  to 
see  you.    And  who  is  this ;  a  friend  of  yours,  I 

SUpfiose  ?    He's  very  svclrDnic,  I'ln  sure.'" 

She  had  turned  to  Dartford,  who  was  lookmg 
at  her  with  an  expression  >n  his  eyes  which 
<  learly  showed  that  he  had  never  seen  her 
before.  Amazement  came  on  Humphrey 
Boyne's  countenance. 

"  So  you  do  not  know  by  sight  the  man 
wiiose  wife  you  claim  to  be,  Mrs.  I'rince?"  he 
e.YClaimed  in  a  tone  of  condemn'ng  severity. 
It  was  a  tone,  too,  in  which  pcr''>na!  resent- 
ment was  mingled.  For,  aUlwugh  he  had 
sacrificed  much  in  order  that  he  might  approach 
the  high  standiird  of  morality  which  Aline 
Ciarth  demanded  of  him,  he  yet  had  continuetl, 
secretly,  to  hope  that  this  woman's  tale  of 
marriage  with  his  brother  might  be  true,  and 
that  the  child  that  Ray  Somerton,  the  second 
wife,  h,u!  ^ivrii  Id  D.utfoi il  ini.i;!it  not  stand,  in 
the  future,  between  himself  and  the  peerage. 
**So  you  do  not  know  Lord  Dartfonl  by 

>i:;lit?"  h«'  r<(Hatc(l.  nrr^rrily.  "Well,  without 
knowing  it,  my  dear  nuidam,  you  have  already 
proved  yourself  a  liar  and  an  impostor.  What 

is  more,  madam,  I  shall  give  you  into  custody 
on  ihc  charge  of  obtaining  money  by  false 
pretences." 

"Whit  arc  you  talkinii  nSoLit?"  cried  the 
bold-eyed  lad),  IjCLoiiuag  aii^iy  in  her  turn. 
"This  nKin  here  is  not  Lord  Dartford." 

"Certainly  he  is  Lord  IXntfonl,'  loldly 
asserted  lJ»e  fimincier.  "  Vou  neeil  not  hunt 
alxMtt  for  some  way  out  of  the  muddle  that  will 
Ictive  you  as  white  as  snow;  because  there  is 
no  such  way,  and  so  you  cannot  find  one.  This 
ii  \  iscount  Dartford  huie,  and  yet  you,  wh<) 
declare  that  he  married  you  six  years  ago^  did 
not  reoogfuse  him  when  you  saw  him.  That 


f  it  I  admits  of  only  one  interpretation  ;  and  tliat 
intcrpreution  is  that  you  are,  as  i  have  already 
said,  a  liar  and  an  impostor,  and  that  you  have 
obtained  ttte  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  from 
me  by  false  pretences." 

The  handsome,  coarse-featured  lady  sank 
down  upon  the  nearest  rhair  and  began  to  fan 
herself.  She  was  a  woman  who  delighted  in 
odds  and  ends,  and  she  had  a  fan  as  ready  to 
hand  in  wintt  r  as  in  suminrr. 

"There's  a  mistake  somewhere,'  she  paiucd. 
**  .And  perhaps  you'll  set  yourselves  to  explaining 
it.  instead  of  tin  ning  round  on  nu-  and  .ihusing 
me.  The  man  that  I  took  for  my  liusl)aivd  out 
in  Russell  City,  Nevada,  called  hnnst  It  Gerald 
Boyne,  \'iscount  Dartford  ;  but  he  didn't  look 
like  this  (lerald  Hoyne,  Viscount  Dartford,  that 
I  see  here." 

Dartford  leaned  towards  her,  silencing  his 
brother  with  a  sign.  His  face  wore  a  puzzled 
and  yet  eager  expressi«m. 

Will  you  give  me  the  personal  dciscription 
of  the  man  who,  as  you  say,  married  you  under 
the  title  of  Dartford  ? " 

"  Who  i  say  married  me  ?  "  cried  the  panting 
r.eonora,  aflronted  by  the  implied  doubt.  And 
she  sluKik  her  fi";t  in  her  tjuesiioncr's  fare  until 
the  trifles  hanging  from  her  bracelet  rattled 
furiously.  "  You  don't  either  of  you  think  my 
word  worth  a  rap,  do  you  ?  I  tell  you  that  the 
man  that  married  me  called  himself  Lord 
Dartford,  and  had  a  yellow  moustache  and 
wavy  sandy  hair,  and  something  a  \yX  ^\rong 
with  one  eye.  Hi-  w  is  a  mitkil'j  si/ed  man 
and 

"I  kiiDW  him  I  "  Dartford  c\claimed.  And 
he  turned  to  his  brother — "Humphrey,  that's 
Carteret  ;  my  old  college  friend  Carteret  ! 
Don't  you  remember  him  ?  The  description  fits 
him  exactly.  He  was  out  in  the  Western  States 
six  years  ago,  too.  It  was  he,  certainly.  Don't 
you  remember  that  he  once  vowed  he  would  be 
even  with  me  for  that  boyish  love  aflalr  of  mine 
with  Mar\'  Sc-.it(jn  '  ucte  only  lail>,  you 

kno\v,  but  he  took  it  to  heart  tliat  Mary  liked 
me  better  than  she  liked  him,  and  he  said  he 
would  LT  foiLjivf  WW  for  it.  He  \<t\\fd  lie'd 
iwy  me  out,  and  in  some  way  connected  with  a 
woman.  And  this  is  how  he  has  done  it.  It's 
all  as  cif-ar  a'-  possible." 

Hum|)hrcy  Hoyne  muttered  an  oath.  His 
face  had  grown  \  ery  dark. 

*'  Where  is  Carteret  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Out  in  the  Sutes  still." 

"  /  thought  he'd  slipped  back  home  to 
England, "  inter|X)sed  the  bold-eyed  l.ul\. 
who  was  now  beginning  to  weep.  "  Lut  1 
daresay  he  deceived  me  in  that  matter  as  well 
as  in  every  other.  That's  the  way  I  always 
get  treated.  So  I'm  Mrs.  Carteret,  am  I  ?  Has 
he  got  any  money  .As  long  as  I'm  legally 
married  to  somebody  that's  got  some  cash,  I 
don*t  care  a  brass  farthing  who  it  is.'^ 
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*'  Unionunately,  my  dear  madam,  I'm  a/raid 
that  in  this  case  you'tv  got  hold  of  somebody 

who  is  pr;i(-ticall\  pennilrss.  "  said  Huinphrt-y 
Hoyne  grimly,  although  for  the  ntaticr  of 
that  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  you  are 
lejially  married  at  all  tvcn  to  Carteret.  If 
you  are  not,  so  much  the  better  for  you.  A 
man  who  plays  practical  jr)ke?s  is  no  j^txid  to 
any  "oman  ns  hushand.  And  now,  (jcrald, 
if  yuu  art  M.itisried,  we  may  as  well  go.  We 
.irci  near  Itethlchem  House,  and  I  want  to  call 
in  there.  " 

I'm  sorry  you're  done  out  of  the  succession 
to  the  peerage,  Mr.  lloyne,"  said  the  hand->uiii( 
Leonora,  by  way  of  a  pariinn  shot.  "  .\nd 
seeingf  how  the  matter  stands,  I'm  pretty  sure 
you  won't  bring  me  up  now  on  the  chaii^e  of 
getting  money  by  lalse  pretences." 

"  I'm  KoinK  to  «««  Aline  Garth,"  Humphrey 
fioj'nc  (AphiiiK^d  to  his  brother  when  they  had 
got  into  the  1-  ulham  Road. 

DaitTord  looked  surprised.  "Aline  Garth? 
Where  is  she  now  Surely  she  is  not  in  the  pla<  «' 
you  mentioned  just  now    Hethlehem  House.'  ' 

The  financier  nodded. 

'*  Vfs,  she  is  there.  .Mr,  .uu!  Mr--,  SonuTtfrn 
turned  her  out,  a.s  you  mav  know.  ^  nmj;  ihat 
ihey  rould  not  afford  tosupport  her  any  longer. 
.And  th.ere  was  nowhere  else  that  she  would  go 
but  to  the  Bethlehem  .Sisters.  .She  has  been 
working  with  them  ever  since,  and  has  been 
\  cty  happy  ;  but  she  is  going  to  leave  them 
so<m  for  A  home  of  her  own." 

Dartford  looked  at  him  with  interest. 
I>o  you   mean  that  she   is  going  to 
marry  ?** 

Humphrey  Uoyne  smiled  a  significant  smtlc. 

"  Yes.    She  is  going  to  marry  me." 

"M:irry  you?"    The  elder  brother  started. 

"  N'es,  me.  What  Is  there  so  extraordinary 
about  it?" 

I>artford  smiled  in  his  turn. 
N'othini;,  (  x(  <  pt  ili.it    -well,  I  thought  that. 
ha\  mg  lost  Kay,  you  wanted  to  marry  a  wonian 
with  money  and  even  with  a  certain  social 
position." 

*' I  wanted  tliat  a  little  while  ago,  (ier.dd, 
certainly,  but  I  know  better  now." 

.\otInn>,'^  more  on  the  subject  w:i>;  «;;ild  bc.v.een 
them  then,  for  they  were  turning  m  it  tlit  k-"'^'' 
of  Itethlehem  House.  Another  lu  iuieni  and 
they  were  in  the  refectory,  which  HumphreT 
had  always  found  so  chill  and  bare.  .Vnd 
Aline  Garth  had  « ome  to  them  ;  .Aline,  simple 
as  usual  in  her  plain  black  frock  and  white 
linen  collar  and  cuffs. 

"I  ha\c  ^^ood  news  for  you,  .Aline.'  the 
financier  said,  smiling  with  a  smile  such  as 
Dartford  had  never  seen  brif^htcning  his  face 
in  all  his  life  before.  "My  brother,  Lord 
Dartford,  is  going  to  give  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  founding  of  vour 
Sisten'  hospital." 


"I?"'  e.\claimed  Dartford,  while  the  girl 
stood  motionless,  and  too  much  overwlK'lmed 
to  speak.  .And  then  he  understood  and  said,  "* 
"  No,  .Miss  Garth,  it  is  not  1,  it  is  my  brother 
who  is  going  to  give  the  money.  You  must 
understand  that.  W'hiUfi  er  money  the  SiNters 
iii.i)  receive  it  will  lie  Humphtey  who  has  given 
it    every  shilling  of  it." 

The  girl  burst  into  happy  tears. 

•*Oh,  Lord  Dartford,  I  always  knew  that 
your  brother  was  a  go«jd  and  under  hearted 
man,  although  people  tried  to  make  out  that  he 
was  cruel,  and  bitter,  and  uncharitable.^ 

Humphr*  y  ^l.in(  <  (I  at  brfuher  imploringly. 
Was  be  mutely  asking  him  not  to  destroy  the 
girPs  fair  dream  that  he  was  Kraod  ?  Then  he 
spoke  to  his  little  swet  tiu  .irt  .ij^.iin 

"Aline,  1  have  made  up  my  mind  Uiut  >ou 
are  to  marry  me  in,  at  longest,  a  month's  time 
from  now.  .And.  meanwhile,  y<»u  are  to  go  and 
slay  with  Lady  Dartford— your  dear  Ray  of  the 
old  days." 

The  pretty  roguish,  still  tearful  eyes  of  the 
girl  in  the  plain  black  tr<)<  k  .md  uhile  liiicn 
collar  .softened  wondrously  tor  a  moment,  and 
e\en  danced  with  quick  gladness.  Hut  she 
shrxjk  her  head  as  she  lixkcd  her  small  thin 
hands  together. 

"  I  shijuld  like  to  be  wiih  Ray  again  very, 
very  much.  It  would  be  a  great  jc)y  to  me  ttj 
be  uith  her  and  the  baby.  Hut  I  cannot  leave 
the  Sisters  until  the  very  last  moment.  No, 
Humphrey ,  I  must  not :  not  even  to  please 
you.  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  leave  them 
when — when  i  go  away  with  you." 

She  spoke  the  last  words  very  low  and  with 
a  deep,  sudden  blush.  M  irtford,  more  and 
more  amazed  ut  the  ehungc  in ,  his  brother, 
had  waHced  aw-ay  towards  the  window  with  the 
seeming  intention  of  ltM}kin^  out  at  the  old 
garden,  but  with  the  real  purpose  of  leaving 
the  loved  and  the  lover  alone  together. 

CHAFTtK  XIX. 

WAS   SHE    WOKTH  IT? 

I  hop<-  Kav's  baby  is  well  again  ijy  tins 
liini.  Aline  Hoyne  said  anxiously  to  her 
husband  as  iht  y  sat  together  on  the  terrace 
of  their  pretty  white  villa  outside  Florence. 
"She  lo\'es  him  so  that  this  illness  must  have 
been  a  \  tT\  great  trial  for  her.  What  a  pity  they 
arc  not  both  here,  in  this  sunshine  and  under 
this  blue  sky,  instead  of  facing  the  rawness 
of  early  spring  in  Kngland  \ 

Humphrey  Hoyne  smiled  to  her,  shaking  his 
head  the  while. 

"  Now,  .Aline,  you  know  you  alwi^s  love 
spring  in  Kngland.  It  means  primroses  to 
you,  and  ('aiTodiN.  and  -trong  fresh  winds  and 
bursts  of  unexpected  sunlight.  You  know  you 
have  always  seen  good  in  the  English  spring 
when  nobody  else  saw  it,  just  as  }'ou  have 
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alw:tys  seen  good  in  me,  though  nobody  else 

saw  it.' 

"Oil,  Humphrey  !  Even-one  that  kno%vs  you 
sees  the  good  in  you  now.  i'hu  Sisters  think  you 
arc  a  >aim  upon  earth.  There  are  not  many 
I  i<  Ii  im  n  who  would  give  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ihousaiul  pounds  in  charily  anonymously." 

Tlic  miUionaire-tinancier  laughed. 

**  That  is  because  you  have  brought  it  to  the 
surface,  my  dear  htlle  girl,"  he  assured  her, 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  playfulness  that 
was  possible  to  his  heavy,  matter-of-fact 
nature.  "You  have  niadf  a  (litTiniu  man  of 
me,  Aline.  But  1  have  done  you  some  good  in 
return,  for  your  face  is  rounder  and  plumper, 
and  your  eyes  are  brightf  r  than  I  ever  s.aw 
ihcni  before.  Why,  you're  looking  very  nearly 
a  beauty  at  this  moment?  Yes,  nearly  as 
nuich  a  l>eauty  as  my  old  love  \\x\i\  present 
sisiLi-in-law,  Ray,  whom  you  admire  so  much." 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  ever  be  half  as  lovely  as  she 
is,  Hiiniphrt  y.  ^'()u  know  that  \'cry  And 
I  don  I  want  lu  be,  it  you  are  quite  satustied  with 
me  as  I  am.  And  you  are  satisfied,  aren't  \-ou. 
Huni[)l)i(  \  ?   You  dfni't  want  me  any  piettii  r?'" 

She  blushed  as  she  asked  the  question,  and 
her  husband  moved  his  chair  nearer  to  heis 
and  leaned  over  and  kissed  her. 

"You're  the  prettiest  little  girl  in  all  the 
world  to  me,  .-Mine ;  and  if  you  only  knew  how 
sweet  you  are  looking  now  in  that  white  frock 
and  with  those  flowers  in  your  l>elt,  you  wouldn't 
have  asked  me  if  I  an)  satisfied.  You  suit 
Italy,  Aline.  Perhaps  it  is  because  you  are  a 
little  brunette.  Fair  women  look  lovely  here, 
but  so  unconmion  and  remarkablr  that  iIilv 
look  more  Uke  the  Italian's  idea  of  an  angel 
than  like  ordinary  flesh-and-blood  human 
ctraUn<-s.  On  the  other  liaiiil,  lirunettes  in 
EngL'ind  often  look  us  it  they  suffered  from 
liver  complaint ;  whereas  here  they  are  Uke 
peaches.  The  r)n!\  pity  is  that  I  am  not  gOOd* 
looking  enough  tor  you, ' 

**  Humphrey  ! "  exclaimed  the  little  bride  of 
n  ninnth.  reproachfully.  She  was  ^nini;  to  say 
more,  but  ciiecked  herself  and  drew  a  hltle 
away  from  her  husband.  For  her  English 
maid  had  appeared  at  tlie  end  of  the  terrace 
and  was  coming  tov\ards  them. 

"  A  K  Icgram,  ma'am,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Hoync  took  the  missive, 
which  was  addressed  simply  to  "  lioyne,"  ami 
might  therefore  be  considered  to  be  for  cither 
of  them  impartially. 

"  It  i:i  from  C.erald,"  she  announced  agitatedly. 

Slie  glanced  at  the  message  again,  and  then 
uttered  a  little  cry. 


"  Humphrey,  their  child  is  dead  1    Oh»  poor 

Cicrald  '.  pwjr  Ka\  !  " 

Huni])lirty  Hoyne  uttered  an  answering 
excLamation.  .And  then  iiis  face  grew  pale,  a^. 
hers  had  done.  But  his  change  of  colour  bad 
not  the  same  cause  as  hers. 

This  news  of  the  death  of  Dartford's  infant 
son  and  heir  had  indeed  caused  him  a  shock  of 
consternation  and  grief  But  it  had  also  caused 
him  another  shock  of  a  different  kind.  The 
thought  had  Hashed  instantly  through  his  mmd : 
**  If  1  had  exacted  the  fulfilment  of  the  bargain, 

aiul  Dartford  liatl  died         his  own   hand  two 

months  ago,  the  peerage  would  have  been  mine 
to-day." 

He  got  up  and  walked  the  length  of  the 

terrace,  thinking  deeply. 

Humphrey,  we  must  go  back?"  Alinc^s 

voire  w.is  speaking  in  his  ear.  She  had  risen 
also,  and  had  come  to  his  side.  *'  W  e  must  go 
back.  We  must  go  to  them  at  once,  and  try 
to  comfort  ihtm.  I'onr  Ray  must  be  distracted. 
And  tierald,  too,  kj\  cd  the  child  so  much  I  We 
must  catch  the  first  train  that  is  p<issible.  I 
w  ill  :<o  in  .uul  give  orders  for  everything  to  be 
packed  up. 

Humphrey  Boyne  did  not  immediately  answer 
her.  He  was  thinking  that  the  sacrifice  he  had 
made  for  her  sake  in  sparing  his  brother's  life 
had  been  very  great  indeed. 

It  was  exactly  at  tlte  same  hour  a  week  later 
that  Dartford  himself  mentioned  the  same 
subject,  as  the  two  brothers  talked  together  in 
the  librar>'  at  Lord  and  Lady  Dartford's  country 
home — the  old  family  mansioii  of  die  Boynes, 
\\  hich  had  been  added  to  and  re-decorated,  as 
well  as  re-furnished. 

"As  it  turns  out,  Humphrey,  you  made  a 

great  sacriiirc  for  Aline  when  you  (  aiu died  our 
compact,  and  so  allowed  mc  to  live,"  the  elder 
brother  said  in  a  tone  whose  forceid  lightness 
did  not  in  the  very  least  rnncca!  the  sadness 
underlymg  it.  "  If  1  had  fulfilled  my  part  of 
the  bargain,  then  you  would  have  been  X'iscount 
Dartford,  after  all  How  do  you  feel  about  it? 
Was  Ahne  worth  it 

Was  she  worth  it  Yes  ;  a  thousand  times 
yes  !  "  Humphrey  Boyne's  answer  was  fer\'cnt 
and  even  passionate.  "For  1  have  come  to 
see,  Gerald,  that  although  a  peerage  is  a  good 
deal,  yet  Inve  is  more.  fn  fact,  love  is  ever)'- 
thuii;.  Aluic  h.ta  lauglil  nie  to  see  thai.  1 
might  have  given  up  more  than  1  did,  and  I 
should  still  ha\e  l)een  richer  without  it  all, 
having  this  woman's  love,  than  if  I  had  kept  it 
all  and  had  missed  the  blessing  of  having  her 
in  my  life,"' 


THE  END. 
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THE   SCENE   OF   OUR   LATEST   LITTLE  WAR. 


By    ALFRED    E.    PEASE,  D.L.,  J.P. 

Author  of  "Biskri  and  Oases  of  the  Zlb«ns";  "Travels  and  Sport  in  Africi,"  etc.,  etc. 


IF  the  reader  is  weary  of  looking  at  his 
atlas,  it  will  l>e  .sufficient  for  him  whilst 
reading  the  following  pages  to  recollect  that 
Somaliland  is  the  Horn  of  Africa,  or  the 
hump  of  this  hunchbacked  continent.  Let 
him  also  remember  that  if  he  made  a  voyage 
along  its  shores  he  would  pass  first  the  Gulf 
of  Tajura  and  the  French  Somali  Pro- 
tectorate, then  the  British  Somali  Coast 
stretching  three  -  quarters  of  the  whole 
northern  shore  of  the  Horn,  and  after  this 
he  would  be  off  the  Italian  Somali  Coast 
till  he  doubled  _ 
Cape  Gardafui 
and  would  con- 
tinue to 
sail  by  the 
Italian 
seaboanl 
all  down 
the  east 
coast 
to  the 
mouth  of 
the  J  uba 
River. 

It  is  not 
easy  to 
give  an 
idea  of 
the  coun- 
try of  tht^  Som.il 
with  the  pen,  tuit 
coi'ld  we  get  a 
bird's-eye  view 
looking  inland  and 
southwards  from 

the  Gulf  of  Aden  we  should  see  something  like 
this  : — Beyond  the  blue  African  sea  and  the 
white  lines  of  surf  that  fringe  the  coast  a  broad 
and  sandy  stretch  speckled  and  patched  with 
scorched  and  stunted  bush.  Here  and  there 
jut  out  miniattire  mountains  of  barren  rock. 
Thirty  miles  beyond,  rolling  foot-hills,  small 


and  great,  cluster  along  the  base  of  the  blue 
Golis  range,  wliich  rises  in  a  gigantic  step 
out  of  dense  bush  and  jungle.  Vegetation 
and  trees  clamber  to  the  summit  of  its  rugged 
heights.  Dry,  sandy  river  beds  stripe  the 
landscape  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast. 
Beyond  the  crest  of  the  towering  escarp- 
ment the  eye  travels  over  a  table -land  with 
sparser  bush.  The  plateau  slopes  gently 
southwards;  beyond  are  stretches  of  denser 
acacia  forest ;  beyond,  again,  wide  and  treeless 
prairies.   This  is  the  waterless  Haud  reaching 

with  alternate  jungle 
and  grassy  plains, 
a  hundred  miles  and 
more  into 
distant 
Ogaden. 
The  land 


pr 


Somali  horsemen  in  the  busbc 


IS,  in 

s  u  m  m  er, 
green 
with  glis- 
t  e  n  i  n  g 
rain  pools, 
in  winter 
bleached 
and  dry. 
Could  we 
see  <jver 
Ogaden 
we  should  have  a 
prospect  of  forest 
and   bush  with 
grassy  glades,  with 
here  and  there  a 
hill  or  bluff,  or  the 
sparkle  of  a  pool,  right  away  to  the  Leopard 
River's  (the  Webbe  Shebeyli)  silver  line. 

If  tlie  reader  can  picture  the  country  thus, 
let  him  enter  it  and  spend  a  little  time  at 
closiT  quarters  with  the  nomad  people  who 
wander  over  it  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in 
search  of  pasture  and  watering  places. 
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We  make  our  way  along 
a  dusty  narrow  track 
through  the  jungle  with 
the  light  of  the  sinking 
sun  catching  the  myriad 
white  bulbous  thorns  of 
the  galol  trees,  glistening 
on  the  deep  green  of  the 
weeping  kedi  bushes, 
painting  a  deeper  red  the 
graceful  bloom  of  tlie  dar 
aloes,  and  sharpening  the 
points  of  the  bayonet- 
leaved  "hig"  that  spread 
right  and  left  among  the 
undergrowth.  Behind  us 
in  the  north  are  the 
wooded  mountain  heights, 
before  us  a  sea  of  scrub 
with  here  and  there  a 
taller  tree,  or  that  travel- 
ler's joy,  the  shady  green- 
topped  mimosa.  We 
become  aware  that  we  are 
approaching  a  native  village, 
on  which  we  are  is  joined 
camel  tracks  and  breaks  up  into  a 
well  -  trodden  ways.  The  pungent 
of  the  karia  reaches  us  on  the 
air.    The  rat-tat-tot  of  the  wooden  bell 


Drawing  waicr  from  a  well  in  the  Vogal  Valley 


Somali  women  loading  a  camel. 

The  path     at  the  throat  of  the  leader  of  the  camel  herd 
by   other     sounds  in  our  ears,  telling  us  that  the  camels 
dozen     are  slouching  slowly  home.    We  hear  the 
smell     bleating  of  sheep  and  goats,  the  shoutinj; 
warm     and  chanting  songs  of  people  old  and  youn;.; 
borne     as  they  bring  their  live  stock  into  shelter  for 

the  night.  Suddenly  we 
emerge  on  a  great  open 
space  dotted  here  and 
there  with  scraggy  trees 
stretching  forth  their  muti 
lated  limbs  from  which  all 
that  can  be  hacked  off  by 
little  native  axes  has  been 
taken  for  fuel.  Through 
clouds  of  dust  we  see  the 
host  of  camels,  which,  with 
their  craning  necks  and 
turning  heads,  resemble  a 
flock  of  monstrous 
ostriches.  They  crowd  and 
jostle  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  zareba,  wearing  now, 
as  always,  an  air  of  super- 
cilious indifference  to  their 
lot.  Right  and  left  pour  in 
the  white,  short  -  haired 
sheep,  black -headed  and 
fat-tailed,  and  whiter  goats. 
On  the  outside  of  this  mob 
we  can  see  the  men  and 
boys,  spear  in  hand,  run- 
ning, gesticulating,  calling, 
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as  they  press  llicm  in  through  the  narrow 
gap  in  the  high  wall  of  thorns  which 
surrounds  the  karia.  With  infinite  com- 
motion the  camels  are  at  last  pentiecl  in 
their  comer  of  the  cm  losure,  and  the  sheep 
and  goats  crowded  into  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  huts,  which  look  like  so  many  big 
haycocks.*  The  dust  outside  subsides,  but 
still  rises  in  clouds  inside  the  zareba,  com- 
peting with  the  blue  smoke  rising  from  the 
village  fires  in  dimming  the  red  horizon 
showing  through  the  western  bush.  Within 
is  deafening  din  and  noise,  women  screaming 
to  groaning  and  gurgling  caniels,  children 
yelling  to  obstreperous  billy  goats,  men 
shouting  to  each  other  the  camel  and  other 
news  of  the  day. 

Ihe  doves  and  sand  grouse,  all  but 
invisible  in  the  dusk,  sweep  past  overhead 
on  their  way  to  the  bush  from  some  evening 
watering  place.  The  night  falLs,  the  din 
grows  less. 
T  h  e  g  r  e  a  t  »- 
thorns  that 
form  the  So- 
malis'  town 
gate  are  forked 
into  the  gap 
which  is  the 
open  gateway 
during  the 
day.  The 
hyaena's  horrid 
voice  comes  in 
short,  deep, 
ascending 
howls  as  he 
draws  near, 
and  now  and 
then  the 
jackal's  sharp, 
singing  yap 
joins  in  the 
chorus.  It  is 
the  l>our  when 
the  beasts  of 
the  forest 
come  forth 


and  Si  ck  their  prcv.  lint  secure  within  the 
zareba  the  innuiles  >it  around  the  tall  "bans," 
fibre-plaited  vesM-ls  which  are  their  milk  pails, 
and  drink  loni;  drauyhls  of  cameK'  milk,  for 
them  their  all  sutVicicnt  f««)d  A  babel  of  talk 
and  song,  the  cry  of  l>abes  and  the  prattle  of 
chiltlren  pervades  the  karia  late  into  the 
night.  The  Southern  Cross  is  up  in  the 
sparkling  sky  before  the  last  chatterer  has 
crawled  into  his  hive-like  hut  and  wrapped 
himself  in  his  tobe  as  in  a  shroud.  No 
sound  within  now  but  the  monotonous 
grinding  of  the  camels  chewing  the  cud,  or 
an  occasional  baby's  wail.  No  sound  with- 
out but  now  and  again  the  melancholy  howl 
of  the  hynenas,  or  their  ghoulish  laugh  as  they 
dispute  some  piece  of  offal.  The  hours  pass 
by,  and  another  voice  breaks  the  distant 
silence — the  muffled  roar  of  the  king  of 
beasts.  I^ter,  and  halfa-dozen  men  are 
capering  among   the   sheep  with  flaming 


•  The  Smi.vll  hut 
11  made liy  ilii.iu it:^ 
lorise  Ki'J^''  'T  Aire 
mail  uvrr  bent 
bou;:h^.  The^raats 
arr  folJetl  atid  pul 
ovrr  the  cimcU' 
txacks  and  Turin  a 
»iiii|>le  ».iddle  and 
proicciiori  against 
any  Ki>ll<"C  l>y  the 
loads,  when  the 
familv  is  uu  ihe 
march. 
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brands  shoutinp  "  Libah  !  Libah  !  "  (Lion! 
Lion  !).  With  burning  missiles  he  is  driven 
out,  jumping  the  nine- foot  wall  of  thorns, 
and  carrying  his  prey  with  him.  In  a  minute 
or  two  the  commotion  occasioned  by  the 
familiar  visitor  subsides,  and  all  is  still  once 
more.  'I'he  dawn  comes  slowly,  and  a  dim 
light  shows  through  the  low  doorways  of  the 
huts.  I  he  sleepers  unshroud  themselves, 
and  move  about  within.  The  I  man's  voice 
at  intervals  chants  forth  his  "  Allah,  Allah  u 
Akbhar  Allah 
is  almighty, 
all  merciful, 
all  compas- 
s  i  o  n  a  t  e  . 
Thftre  is  one 
.-Vllah,  and 
M  o  h  a  m  med 
is  the  prophet 
of  Allah." 
Some  of  the 
men  take 
their  spears 
and  drive  the 
camels  out 
and  away  into 
the  bush. 
Others  liriger 
till  the  sun  is 
high  and  then 
gather  t  o- 
gether  under 
the  thin  shade 
of  a  goodly 
tree  to  chat 
and  laugh, 
and  sing  and 
sleep  away 
the  day.  The 
women  drag 
in  wood  for 
the  fires,  and 
string  out 
bearing  the 
water  bins  to 
the  distant  wells,  thither  also  are  the  sheep 
driven  by  little  naked  boys  with  little  spears, 
and  hard  behind  there  follows  a  flock  of 
tiny  kids  in  charge  of  dusky  maidens.  And 
now  the  jungle  is  alive  with  bright  birds  and 
butterflies,  and  the  sun  gets  higher  yet, 
and  thtn  man  and  beast  are  still,  and  all 
lies  deadly  white  in  the  glare  of  noonday. 
Lower  sinks  the  sun,  and  the  women  come 
home  heavily  laden  with  the  water,  or 
bearing  the  bark  fibre  they  have  chewed 
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Map  of  Somaliltnd,  showing  respectively  the  b.u.»h,  litluui  and  French 
portions  of  ihe  country. 


all  day  beneath  the  trees  to  work  into  mats 
and  bans,  and  the  day  closes  as  the  last. 

There  are  other  days  when  the  men  ride 
out  on  their  weedy  ponies,  whose  shaggy 
heads  peep  out  of  tasscUcd  and  metalled 
bridles,  and  ride  far  and  fast  to  return 
with  captured  wealth  of  camels  and  women 
of  a  neighbouring  tribe.  They  reappear 
with  songs  and  orations,  recounting  their 
exploits,  and  are  welcomed  with  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  women.    Then  there  is  feasting 

on  camel 
meat,  and 
jumping  and 
dancing, 
clapping  and 
singing  in  the 
dusty  open, 
till  they  can 
jump  and 
stamp,  and 
pirouette, 
and  shout 
••Ok)!  00! 
Oh!"  no 
longer.  The 
return  call  is 
paid;  the 
enemy  sweeps 
down  into 
the  jungle 
and  drives 
o  flr  their 
camels,  leav- 
ing camel- 
men  sjjeared 
on  the 
ground,  and 
one  alone 
returns  to  tell 
the  tale. 
Then  there  is 
lamentation, 
howls  and 
preparation 
for  revenge. 
In  such  a  setting  as  this  native  life  is  passed, 
and  yet  out  of  almost  every  village  there  go 
forth  young  men  who  see  the  world,  who 
enter  the  service  of  Europeans,  who  become 
officers'  servants,  cooks  and  syces,  who  take 
engagcmci.ts  as  seedy  boys  or  stewards,  who 
coal  ships  in  the  ports,  who  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  who  go  with  "  shows  " 
to  Europe,  or  seek  their  fortunes  in  South 
Africa,  Uganda,  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  They 
learn  all  kmds  of  callings  and  having  made 
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their  money,  bank  it  in  sheep  and  camels,  or 
perhaps  a  wife,  and  throwing  off  their  hideous 
foreign  garments,  retake  (he 
spear  and  tol>e  and  return  to 
the  jungle  and  its  free  wild  life. 

The  Somali  is  an 
adaptable  and  intelli- 
gent man  and  knows 
more  of  the  outside 
world  than  you  guess, 
but  he  is  a  philosopher, 
and  whilst  granting  the 
white  man's  superiority 
in  the  material  things 
of  a  complicated  civili- 
sation, s;iys,  '*  yet  the 
white  man  has  to 
die  same  as  a 
Somali,"  and 
"camels  and 
lootin'  betiur." 
No  one  need 
believe  the  cock- 
and-bull  stories  that 
he  thinks  the  Mullah 
can  turn  bullets  into 
water,  or  that  the 
higher  he  puts  up  the  Ixick  sight  of  his 
rifle  the  harder  it  will  shoot.  Such  yarns 
are  mostly  attributable  either  to  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  figurative  language 
of  the  East,  or  a  Somali's  method  of  "  pulling 
your  leg." 


An  Ant-hill. 

The  si/e  of  these  curious  results  of  insect  industry  may 
be  compreheiisis-ely  gathered  by  cuinpaiiwin  witn  the 
Somalis  slandinB  beside  them. 


To  understand  the  Somali,  you  must 
realise  what  camel  means  to  iiim.  The 
camels  and  the  "gale" 
(  female  camels  )  are  the 
ceiitrt-  of  his  lite  ;  they  are 
his  cash,  his  hoardetl 
trea>ure,  his  bank,  his 
securities,  his  own  the 
objei  t  of  his  daily 
care,  his  neighbours 
of  li"s  constant  envy. 
His  talk  is  of  camels, 
his  dreams  are  of 
camels^  his  castles  in 
the  air  are  all  built  t/f 
camels,  his  song  is  of 
the  looting  of  camels, 
the  debates  of  his 
village  elder>,  con- 
ducted with  all  the 
eloquence  of  African 
oratory,  arc  on  camel 
questions.  The  .Somali 
looks  at  the  jungle  and 
prairie  with  camel's 
eyes.  The  price  of  a 
man's  life  is  a  hundred 
camels;  of  a  woman's,  fifty.  When  the 
caravan  is  preparing  at  break  of  day,  as 
sailors  sing  when  weighing  anchor,  so  he 
sings  to  his  camel,  and  his  mate  chants  the 
camel's  reply  in  measured  time  : 

"The  camel  is  strong  and  the  Journey  long." 


Native  Soinali  levies  acting  «-ith  the  British  for.-cs. 
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And  ihe  camel  responds  : 

"  Then  load  roe  quickly." 

At  the  end  of  the  march,  as  he  loosens  the 

ropes,  he  will  sing  some  such  refrain  as  this : 
"  The  <  unci      tired,  the  camel  is  tired." 

And  ihe  camel  replies  by  proxy : 
"The  grass  U  good." 
Thus  the  Somali  weaves  a  little  romance 
about  tlie  most  prosaic  duties  of  the  day. 

The  outtit  of  a  Somali  is  simple,  and 
varies  little  among  the  various  tribes  save  in 
the  size  and  pattern  of  their  spears.  The 
northern  tribes,  such  as  the  Ay^a  and  Gada- 
bursi,  carry  a  lieavy  stabbing  spear,  most  of 
the  others  two— the  **fpanran  waine,"  the 
bigger,  for  jobbing  at  close  quarters,  and  the 
"haughto,"  a  throwing  javelin  which  in 
expert  IuikIs  will  fly  a  hundred  yards  and 
often  hit  the  mark.  The  accuracy  of  its 
flight  IS  increased  by  a  skilful  manipulation 
ot  the  shaft  between  the  hngers  and  the  ham 
of  the  ^umb,  which  gives  it  a  s(mi  such  as 
the  rifling  of  a  rifle  gives  a  bullet.  In  my 
earlier  visits  I  saw  many  natives  still  wearing 
skins  instead  of  cotton  tobes.  These  were 
often  as  smooth  and  supple  as  chamois 
leather,  of  a  nut  brown  colour,  at  times 
finished  off  with  a  fringe  of  embroidered 
work.  One  such  skin  tobe,  ten  feet  long  and 
three^nd-a-half  feet  wide,  completed  the 
dress  of  a  Somali,  and  w:>s  \astly  superior 
to  the  cheap  cotton  tobc:>  now  universally 
worn.  It  cost  labour  and  trouble  to  make, 
and  was  dirty — for  both  reasons  the  Somali 
threw  it  aside.  The  Somali  loves  to  wash 
himself  and  his  clothes,  and  to  dress  himself 
in  white,  and  wears  his  tobe  with  grace  and 
art.  The  women  clothe  themselves  with 
elaboiate  care  in  two  cotton  tobes,  one  of 
which  noakes  a  petticoat  and  the  other  a 
covering  for  the  bust  and  shoulders.  When 
thus  attired  an  artist  might  be  defied  to 
arrange  their  drapery  with  more  effect.  So 
little  in  the  last  decade  were  Somalis  accus- 
tomed to  see  jackets  and  trousers  that  one  of 
the  Assistant  Residents  on  the  coast  tolil  me 
when  it  was  decided  to  put  the  Somali  Coast 
Police  into  khaki  tunics  and  short  trousers, 
and  their  new  uniforms  were  served  out  to 
them,  they  appeared  on  parade  the  next 
morning  proud  and  serious  in  their  new 
tunics,  which  were  anything  but  long,  with 
their  trousers  twisi-d  into  turbans  on  their 
beads,  the  only  use  uiey  could  imagine  these 
strange  garments  could  be  put  to  I  Besides 
bb  spears  and  his  tob^  the  native  carries 


upon  his  arm  a  small  white  round  shield 
(gashan),  made  of  oryx  or  rhinoceros  hide,  a 
little  leather  prayer  mat  over  the  shoulder,  a 
small  plaited  grass  bottle  in  which  is  water 
for  the  road  and  religious  ablutions,  and 
sometimes  on  his  ft  et,  but  as  often  in  his 
hand,  a  great  heavy  pair  of  leather  sandals 
or  shoes,  the  soles  of  which  contain  thirteen 
thicknesses  of  oryx  skin  or  other  tough 
Irathcr.  Amongst  Mohammedans  there  is 
no  greater  uisult  than  to  strike  a  man  with 
your  shoe,  and  when  you  have  seen,  as  I 
have,  the  results  of  a  blow  in  the  face  with 
a  Somali  shoe,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the 
enormity  of  such  an  offence !  Thus  fitted 
out,  a  Somali  is  ready  to  take  the  war  paCb 
or  a  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  on  his 
pony  or  on  foot. 

I  have  always  maintained,  if  properly 
handled  and  not  subjected  to  a  too  vigorous 
discipline,  that  the  Som.di  would  make  an 
ideal  native  soldier,  and  my  opinion  is  not 
shaken  in  the  least  by  the  fact  that  they  cut 
and  run  in  the  fight  at  Erego  last  October. 
They  are  excitable  and  impulsive,  and 
unused  to  nfie  hre,  and,  till  they  get  accus- 
tomed to  a  kind  of  warfare  that  is  abaolotdy 

unfamiliar  to  theiu,  they  must  be  well  snp 
ported  by  white  men  in  whom  they  have 
learned  to  have  confidence.  In  native  war- 
fare,  whether  open  battle  or  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  all  is  mad  excitement,  and  this 
exciubility  in  action  has  been  the  undoing, 
for  the  present,  of  the  Somali's  character  as  a 
soldier.  After  all,  the  men  who  made  them 
run  are  the  same  blood  and  stuff  as  tiipm- 
sclves,  and  many  drawn  from  liic  same 
tribes.  Besides,  I  believe  that  any  men 
unexpect  dl  vand  suddenly  attacked,  believing 
at  the  moment  that  they  have  the  choice  of 
certain  death  or  flight,  will  usually  take  to 
th«r  heels.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  we 
assert  that  all  the  men  of  any  particular  race 
will  always  prefer  death  to  surrender  or 
flight,  and  among  every  people  you  wtU  find 
some  who  sympathise  with  the  Irishman 
who  preft;rrcd  bfim^  a  coward  for  ten 
luinules  to  bein;^  dead  all  his  life. 

I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  individual 
Somali  to  believe  he  is  a  coward.  A  man 
that  will  stand  up  to  a  charging  elephant, 
that  will  never  turn  a  hair  or  quit  your  side 
when  a  lion  is  coursing  down  on  you  like  a 
greyhr-und,  wliu  will  seize  a  lion's  head  in 
his  bare  hands  and  shake  him  to  make  him 
drop  his  master,  who  will  tackle  a  lion  with 
his  spear  alone  to  save  his  sahib's  life,  who 
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irill  alone  perform  feats 
of  valour  with  no  gallery 
to  applaud,  often  in  the 
dead  of  night,  as  hun- 
dreds of  shikaris,  syces 
and  simple  camel 
wallahs  have  often  done, 
is  not  the  sort  that  will, 
shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  his  fellows,  shrink 
from  dangers  in  the 
field.  The  Somali,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  man  to 
be  treated  as  a  mere 
numt)f  r  this  or  that,  or 

in  the  "d   nigger" 

spirit.    He   is  proud, 
conceited,  emotional 
and  jealous,  but  is  easily 
won  by  a  little  personal   attention  from 
a  kindly-disposed  and  just  master.  There 
is  no  need  to  pamper  them  or  be  too  familiar 
with  them;  all  they  require  is  that  they 
should  be  treated  as  men,  fairly,  and  without 
contempt,  and  be  allowed  to  jabber  and 
sing,  and  crack  their  jokes  when  off  duty. 

Some  four  years  ago  there  arrived  in 
London  a  certain  person,  Suleyman  or  Sulei- 
man, the  *'  Emir  of  Somaliland."  Under 
this  name  and  style  his  advent  was  announced 
in  the  press.  Knowing  that  there  was  no 
Kmir  of  Somaliland,  and  suspecting  that  I 
had  some  acquaintance  with  the  antecedents 
of  this  potentate,  I  was  on  my  guard  when 
invited  to  join  in  a  venture  that,  with  the  aid 


A  native  dance. 


A  sparring  match  between  Somalis. 

of  British  capital  and  the  help  of  British 
adventurers,  was  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  "Emir's"  mighty  empire.  This  was  to  be 
none  of  your  miserable  little  mediaeval 
adventures,  or  on  the  small  scale  of  an 
Elizabethan  buccaneer  sailing  for  the  Spanish 
Main.  The  "  Emir  "  evidently  was  willing 
to  share  with  his  followers  an  empire  of 
perhaps  half-a  million  square  miles.  In  a 
letter  before  me,  as  I  write,  written  in  reply 
to  certain  rather  pertinent  observations  I  had 
made,  he  claims  the  following  trifle,  *'  to  be 
the  paramount  chief  of  the  country  which 
extends  from  the  Equator  to  io°  N.  and 
to  50*  E.,  possessing  a  coast  line  of  about 
1,000  miles  long  with  six  so-called  ports, 
population  said  to  be  twelve 
millions." 

He  waived  aside  my 
remark  that  unfortunately 
the  whole  of  this  already 
belonged  to  either  Italy, 
Abyssinia,  or  the  British. 
It  is  refreshing  in  these 
matter-of-fact  days  to  come 
across  individuals  whose 
lives  compare  in  incident 
and  adventure  with  those 
who  of  old  carved  out 
kingdoms  for  themselves, 
carried  their  swords  to  the 
cotidottieri  of  Italy,  or  the 
Beys  and  Deys  of  the 
Barbary  Coast.  It  is 
equally  encouraging  to 
know  that  there  are  City 
men  still  to  be  found 
ready  to  plank  down 
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the  money  to  support  almost  any  wild- 
cat scheme  for  the  discovery  of  El  Dorado. 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  the  story  of  Karl 
Inger's  life,  for  this  is  the  name  of  our  soi- 
disant  "Emir";  but  I  can  relate  some  things 
that  are  common  knowledge,  or  which  I 
have  picked  up  in  my  travels  within  the 
"  Emir's  "  empire.  After  leaving  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army,  Karl  Inger  carried  his 


Somali  Coast,  about  a  dav's  march  souili  of 
Zaila,  but  was  forestalled   by  the  British 
Assistant  Resident,  Lieutenant  Harold,  who, 
with  a  posse  of  Somali  police,  opposed  his 
landing.    He  then  tried  his  luck  again  on 
the  French  Coast,  came  into  collison  with  the 
French  authorities,  was  sold  up  and  deserted 
by  some  of  his  followers,  and  then  vanished 
for  awhile.    It  wa.s  falsely  reported  last  year 
that  he  was  with  the  Mullah. 
However,    he    has  lately 
favoured    the   world  with 
his   views  on  Somaliland 
from  Vienna,  asserting  that 
his  great  idea  is  to  win  the 
uncivilised  tribes  of  Africa 
for  civilisation. 

There  is  something  so 
anomalous  in  our  fighting 
the  protected  tribes  of  Italy, 
and  those  claimed  as  sub- 
jects by  Abyssinia,  and  in 
conducting  a  campaign  in 
Italian  and  Abyssinian 
spheres,  that  before  dis- 
cussing the  Mullah  it  may 
be  useful  to  glance  at*  the 
(juestion  of  European 
proprietorship  in  Somali- 
land,  based  on  more  serif)us 
claims  than  those  of  Karl 
Inger. 

In  the  dark  days  of 
1884,  when  Egypt  was 
abandoning  her  Soudan 
outposts,  she  withdrew  her 
garrisons  also  from  Berbera 
and  Zaila  on  the  northern 
Somali  Coast,  and  the  Coast 
was  taken  over  by  the  Bom- 
bay Government  and  ad- 
ministered from  Aden.  It 
is  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  Our 
claims  to  so  much  of  the 
interior  as  we  possess  are 
based  on  the  sound  founda- 
tions of  treaties  with  the 
native  tribes,  with  the 
sword  into  other  services,  and  then  served  European  Powers,  and  with  Abyssinia.  The 
with  the  Madhi's  forces  under  Osman  Digna  French  have  equally  good  title  deeds  in 
against  the  British.  In  1S97  he  landed  at  respect  of  their  possessions.  Both  the 
Djibouti,  the  port  of  the  French  Somali  French  and  British  Protectorates  are  effec- 
Coast,  and  attemjUed  to  enter  the  Soudan  via  tively  occupied.  This  ran  hardly  be  said 
Abyssinia,  but  was  turned  back  by  the  of  all  the  Italian  splu  iv. 
Abyssinian  authorities.  In  1 898  he  attempted  Italian  .Somaliland  consists  of  three 
to  land  with  an  arnied  force  (»n  the  British     main   divisions.    Adjacent  to  the  British 


A  "  Dust   Devil  "  approacliing  a  camp. 
W'hirlwinils  are  encounlered  in  Somaliland  just  u  in  South  .\frica 
of  sH'irlinc  du>t  i»  seen  approaching  a  camp. 
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Protectorate,  and  comprising  the  eastern  linuls 
of  the  Horn,  is  the  country  of  the  Mijjertain, 
or  the  .Sult;uiate  of  Alula.    The  Mijjertain 
Sultans  use  only  four  names,  viz.,  Osman, 
Mohammed,  Yusuf,  or  Ali.    The  title  of 
Sultan   among   Somalis   is  one  of  recent 
adoption.    The  only  chiefs  who  have  taken 
it  besides  tlie 
Sultan  of  Alula, 
as  far  as  the 
writer   is  aware, 
are  Yusuf  Ali,  the 
self-made  Sultan 
of  Obbia,  and 
Sultan  Nur,  the 
chief  of  a  section 
of  the  Habr 
Yunis  (a  British 
tribe),    now  in 
rebellion  and  with 
the  Mullah.  The 
title  usually  given 
to  the  chiefs  of 
Somali  tribes  is 
"Uga7,"  or  some- 
times "  Grad  "  or 
"Bogr."  The 
Mijjertain  arc 
pure  Somalis, 
and  their  country 
supposed   to  be 
the  "Sacred  land 


of  Piint,"  of  the 
ancients.  Their 
coast  is  the  coast 
of  frankincense, 
or  the  "  aromatic 
coast,"  and  has 
been  Italian  sim  e 
1889,  when  Italy 
concluded  a 
treaty    with  its 
Sultan.    South  of 
the  Mijjertain  is 
the  Sultanate  of 
Obbia,  ma  inly 
peopled   by  the 
Hawiya,  who  are 
net  counted  by 
the  pure  Somal  as 
Somalis    at  all, 
but  regarded  as 
of  aboriginal 
pagan  descent. 
Vusuf  Ali,  the 
present  Sultan, 
who  has  lately 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  British,  and 
been  deported  to  Aden,  is  a  Mijjertain,  and 
related  to  the  family  of  the  Mijjertain  Sultan. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  romance  and 
adventure.     He  is  now  r.ast  middle  age. 
His  first  great  stroke  of  fortune,  when  a 
sailor,  was  due  to  his  seizing  the  treasure 


A  group  of  SocDAliS  in  the  bush. 
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chest  from  the  wreck  of  the  Miikofv.  He 
stuck  fast  to  his  hnd  and  rciused  lu  part 
with  his  prize  to  the  ruler  of  the  Mijjertatn, 
anil  took  up  arms  and  waited  war  against  the 
Sultan.  Eventually,  with  the  aid  of  his 
friends  and  his  wcaiih,  he  obtained  the  rule 
of  ObbiOt  ftnd  dubbed  himself  Sultan.  U'iih 
a  Somah's  eye  to  the  main  chance,  he  V-nt 
himself  to  the  Italian  designs  of  obtaining 
a  footing  on  his  coast,  and  accepted  Italian 
protection,  llie  Italian  flag  was  hoisted  at 
Obbia  in  1889.  Up  to  the  advent  of  the 
present  British  expedition  he  has  played 
his  cards  well,  and  displayed  ability  and 
intelligence,  and  been  a  trusted  friend  of  the 
Italians.  Latterly,  whilst  making  professions 
of  friendship  to  us,  he  appears  to  have 
played  a  double  game,  and  surreptitiously 
placed  every  obstacle  he  could  in  the  way 
of  our  obtaining  transport  and  suppUes. 
What  may  have  been  his  motives  in  giving 
so  much  trouble  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  guess, 
possibly  a  mixture  of  a  desire  to  obtain 
famine  prices  for  what  was  requisitioned  with 
a  fear  of  a  permanent  ousting  of  his  authority, 
or  it  may  be  that  in  -^piti^  of  what  he  and 
his  people  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mullah  he  has  a  leaning  to  the  policy  of 
Somaliland  for  the  Somalis.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  Italian  authorities,  he  has 
been  removed  to  Aden,  where  he  is  under- 
going a  process  that  might  be  described  in 
any  less  heated  [)lace  as  cooling  his  heels. 
In  any  case  he  can  no  longer  be  counted 
among  our  friends. 

The  third  division  of  Italian  Somaliland 
is  t'lat  which  lie5  between  the  Sultanate  of 
Obbia  and  British  East  Africa.  This  coast 
is  known  as  "  El  Benadir."  This  littoral  is 
studded  with  ports,  and  takes  its  name  from 
this  fact.  It  formed,  till  if? 92,  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and 
was  under  British  protection  from  1S90  to 
1S92.  In  1892-3  the  coast  was  a^si^ind  to 
Italy,  and  has  since  been  administered  by 
an  Italian  Chartered  Company  with  small 
garrisons  as  far  as  Lqgh  (or  Lugh)  In  the 
interior. 

The  Italians,  before  the  terrible  disasters  to 
their  arms  in  Abyssinia,  had  been  recognised 

as  entitled  t.i  t.ik  ilmost  the  wliole  of  the 
interior  of  Soiu  il  laiiJ  as  their  sf)here,  but 
after  the  peace  made  with  Mcnclik  in  1896 
the  greater  p.trt  was  abandoned  to  Abyssinia, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  lirilish  Govern- 
ment ceded  about  one-fifth  of  British 
Somaliland  to  the  Abyssinian  Emperor. 


It  ii  from  this  period  that  we  may  date 
the  commencement  of  our  troubles.  Until 
the  abandonment  by  Italy  of  the  interior  to 

Abyssinia  and  the  cession  of  Rritish  territory 
that  followed  in  1897,  the  Fax  Britannica, 
or  at  least  the  prestige  of  British  authority 
spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  loa^t 
protectorate.  Across  the  waterless  Hj  d 
and  into  distant  Ogaden,  beyond  even  ttie 
Webbe  Shebeyii  or  Leopard  River,  English- 
men could  travel,  would  be  received  with 
resf^ecr,  were  invited  tu  adjust  intcr-tribal 
quarreis  and  implored  lo  represent  the  wish 
of  the  people  to  enjoy  the  same  protection 
as  their  neighbours  under  the  Hrttish  flag. 
They  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the  cruel 
Habasha,  the  luime  by  which  alone  the 
Abyssinians  are  known  in  Africa.  The 
Galla  nations  that  had  been  a  buffer  between 
them  and  the  Abyssinians  had  yielded  one 
by  one  to  the  conquering  armies  of  their 
hereditary  foes.  The  Abyssinians  were  no 
longer  an  enemy  that  fought  like  themselves 
with  spear  alone,  and  the  Gallos  went  down 
before  the  rifles  of  Menelik.  The  Italian 
c  rnpaign  delayed  the  Soitialis'  fate,  but  its 
result  increased  their  terror,  for  the  Habaslia 
had  made  vulture's  food  of  the  white  man's 
armies,  and  even  the  English  had  handed 
over  Somalis  and  territory  to  the  Abyssinians. 
They  saw  no  more  Englishmen  coming  across 
the  Haud,  and  in  their  place  miding  parties 
of  Abyssinians  appeared  who  carried  ofT 
their  flocks  and  left  them  in  beggary  when 
they  left  them  their  lives.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Mullah  himself,  as  well  as  those 
who  flocked  to  his  standard,  had  at  the 
outset  no  other  idea  than  that  of  freeing  his 
people  from  the  scourge  of  the  Christian 
Habasha  and  no  animus  again  r  th  e  BiitidL 
But  when  once  a  jehad,  ur  lioly  war,  is 
proclaimed  among  a  Mohammedan  race,  and 
especially  one  like  the  Somalis,  who  fight  for 
<;i)ort  and  loot  among  themselves,  to  military 
ardour  is  added  religious  enthusiasm.  The 
Somali  who  refused  to  join  the  standard  of 
rebellion  got  short  shrirt  1  i  liis  possessions 
fell  into  the  .Mullah's  han.iv 

The  Mullah  Hadji  Mohammed  Abdullah 
ha.<t  been  christened  bv  the  English  Press 
"  The  Mad  Mullah."  This  nicluuune  arose 
from  the  confii'^ion  of  our  Pre«<men.  There 
was  a  so-calicd  Mad  Muilah  on  the  Indian 
frontier  when  the  Somali  Mullah  first  came 
into  public  notice,  one  Bonerwal,  who 
attempted  to  oust  the  Ahkund  of  Swat,  and 
who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
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the  Indian  lif)r<ler  campaigns  in  1897.  There 
were  also  troiihlcs  with  the  Somahs  in  tlie 
distant  British  East  African  territories  in  the 
Kismayu  hinterland.  Scraps  of  news  came 
to  hand  siniuhaneou.sly  about  the  Indian 
Mad  Mullah,  the  Somali  Mullah  and  the 
punitive  expedition  to  punish  the  murderers 
of  Mr.  Jenner  in  Southern  Somaliland.  In 
these  appeared  unlamiliar  names  of  people 
and  places,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  all 
the  man  in  the  street  got  hold  of  was  that 
some  sort  c<"  natives  in  some  sort  of  place 
were  kicking  up  a  bobbery,  and  that  a  Mad 
Mullah,  whatever  that  might  be,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  "  the  show."  When,  there- 
fore, Hadji  Mohammed  Abdullah  again  came 
to  the  fore,  it  was  natural  that  they  exclaimed, 
"  Why  here's  our  old  friend  the  Mad 
Mullah  again."  If  it  is  true  that  even  the 
authorities  got  so  bewildered  with  all  the 
expeditions  they  had  on  hand  that  troops 


bound  from  India  or  somewhere  for  opera- 
tions in  Somaliland  found  themselves  landed 
in  East  Africa,  there  is  some  excuse  for  the 
man  in  the  street,  and  even  for  the  average 
Pressman,  getting  a  little  confused. 

All  the  true  Somalis  claim  the  descent  of 
their  tribes  from  two  progenitors,  and  their 
genealogies  have  been  wonderfully  preserved. 
'I'hese  genealogies  are  of  course  oral,  but  great 
care  has  been  taken  by  the  Somal  to  preserve 
them.  A  captured  Somali,  or  a  travelling 
Somali,  could  only  prove  his  identity  by  his 
genealogy  ;  the  knowledge  of  it  was,  there- 
fore, often  of  vital  importance.  The  two 
fathers  of  the  Somal  race  were  "  Darod " 
and  "  Ishak  " — Arabs  of  Arabia,  and  of 
noble  birth.  The  Arab  Sheikh,  Ishak  ben 
Ahmed,  a  cousin  of  the  Prophet's,  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  pure  Somali  British  tribes. 
Darod,  the  son  of  the  Arabian  Sheikh 
Jcrbcrti  Ismad,  whose  tomb  is  at  Zabid  in 
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Arabia,  is  the  ancestor  of  most  of  those 
tribes  who  are  in  arms  against  us.  The  fact 
that  they  consider  themselves  "  Shuruf,"  that 
is,  descendants  of  the  family  of  the  Prophet 
and  of  noble  blood,  accounts  for  much  of 
the  pride  of  race  and  conscious  superiority 
that  distinguishes  them  from  most  native 


Protectorate,  namely,  the  south-east  corner  in 
the  country  of  the  Dolbahanta,  and  collected 
firearms.  Later  in  the  same  year  he 
advanced  and  occupied  Hurao.  In  spite  of 
the  representations  of  the  Consul-General 
(Colonel  Hayes  Saddler),  nothing  serious  was 
done  to  check  these  audacious  proceedings. 


races  of  Africa.    The  Ogaden  are  the  largest     the  attention  of  the  Government  being  chiefly 


section  of  the  Darod  family,  and  if  they  look 
the  field  in  a  body  could  muster  at  least 
5o,ooospears.  The  Mullah  Hadji  Mohammed 
Abdullah  belongs  to  a  sub-tribe  of  the 
Ogaden,  namely,  the  Habr  Suleiman.  He 
is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  is  well  known  to 
the  authorities  at  Herbera  and  Aden.  He 
has  gained  his  sacred  character  and  recogni- 
tion as  a  Mullah  by  repe;ited  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca,  by  teaching  the  Koran  and  preaching 
the  stricter  form  of  faith  of  the  Arabian  .sect 
of  Mohammed  Salih.  I-'or  some  time  he 
resided  at  Berbera,  where  he  was  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  English  authorities,  and 
where  his  influence  was  considered  to  be  a 
good  one.  He  saw,  as  was  natural  in  a 
zealous  preacher  with  jealous  eyes,  the  Erench 
fathers  at  Berbera  collecting  around 
them  the  little  waifs  and  strays  among 
the  Somali  children,  and  bringing  them 
up  as  Christians.  He  agitated  amongst 
the  Berbera  Mullahs  to  try  to  get 
them  to  co-operate  with  him,  to 
secure  from  the  authorities  the 
expulsion  of  the  missionaries,  or 
at  least  the  .stoppage  of  their 
proselytising  eflbrts.  As  a  Somali 
informed  me,  "  He  was  not 
listened  to,  for  they  replied  since 
the  English  have  been  here,  all 
men,  as  long  as  they  tlo  no 
wrong,  are  allowed  to  do  as  they 
like,  and  it  is  no  good  inter- 
fering." Thereupon  Hadji 
Mohammed  Abdullah  shook  the 
dust  of  Berbera  off"  his  feet  and 
betook  himself  to  the  .Mullah 
village  of  Kob  Fardod,  and 
pursued  his  teaching  among  the 
Dolbahanta  and  Habr  Toljala, 
amongst  whom  he  soon  gained 
much  influence,  and  where  he 
really  assisted  the  British  authori- 
ties in  settling  disputes  and 
weaning  the  tribes  from  their 
habitsof  raiding  theirneighbours. 

In  the  spring  of  1S99  the 
Mullah  took  possession  of  the 
least   accessible   part   of  our 


Typ«  of  East  African  native  soldier 
with  tlie  British  punitive  expedition 
■gainst  the  Mullah. 


directed  to  South  Africa.  Owing  to  our  giving 
no  effective  protection  to  our  tribes,  they  were 
driven  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could 
with  the  usurper. 

In  1900  (in  November,  I  think)  sanction 
was  given  to  raise  1,000  native  levies. 

In  April,  1901,  Burao  was  occupied  by 
the  British  native  forces,  and  in  the  summer 
of  the  same  year  Colonel  Swayne  defeated 
the  Mullah's  forces  at  Ferdiggin  and  believed 
he_  had  the  chance  of  disposing  of  him 
altogether,  but  was  not  allowed  to  follow  up 
his  successes  by  going  on  to  Mudug. 

The  Mullah  was  given  time  to  recover 
his  influence  and  to  obtain  a  large  addition 
to  his  stock  of  rifles  and  again  became  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  Colonel  Swayne  then 
conducted  a  second  expedition  which 
proved  inadequate  for  the  task,  and  was 
so  severely  handled  in  the  fight  at  Erego 
in  October,  1902,  that  he  had  to  withdraw. 
The  present  operations  are  on  a  much 
larger  and  more  comprehensive 
scale.  The  Mullah  is  to  be 
attacked  from  the  north  by  a 
column  having  its  base  in  the 
British  Protectorate,  from  the 
east  by  a  column  having  its 
base  at  Obbia,  and  in  the  west 
by  the  Abyssinians.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  escape  to  the  south 
beyond  the  ^^'ebbe. 

In  taking  the  field  against  the 
Mullah  we  can  count  on  the  co- 
operation not  only  of  the  Italians 
but  also  of  the  Abyssinians.  We 
are  fighting  their  battles,  for  it 
is  in  their  territory  that  he  has 
usurped  authority.  The  Abys- 
sinian, however,  is  not  fond  of 
protracted  campaigns  in  the  low 
countries,  and  he  does  not  love 
to  descend  from  his  mountains 
and  to  tramp  in  the  scorching 
sand.  He  dreads  the  thirst  and 
thefeversof  the  hot  lowlands,  and 
has  had  some  roughish  knocks 
at  the  hands  of  the  Somalis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Webbe. 
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\LL  I  did  was  to  pull  him  out  hy  his 
legs. 

•  T  he  lat  old  thing  had  gone  out  in  the 
dark  to  the  end  of  the  yacht's  boat-boom, 

and  was  trying  to  worry  in  the  dinghjr  with 
his  toe,  when  plump  he  dropped  into  a 
six-knot  ebb-tid&  Of  course,  if  I  hadn't 
come  along  in  a  launch  he  might  have 
drowned  ;  Lut  as  for  anything  heroic  on  my 
part — the  very  notion  is  preposterous.  T  he 
whole  affair  only  lasted  half  a  minute,  and  in 
five  minutes  he  was  aboard  his  yacht  and 
drinking  hnt  S  utch  in  a  plush  dressing- 
gown.  It  wait  natural  that  his  wife  and 
daughter  should  be  frightened,  and  natural, 
too^  I  mpapota,  that  when  they  had  finished 
crying  over  him  that  they  should  cry  over 
mt.  He  had  taken  a  chance  with  the 
En^h  Channel,  and  it  had  been  the  turn  of 
a  hair  whether  he  floatL-d  down  the  current 
a  dead  grocer  full  of  brine,  or  stood  m  that 
cabin  a  live  one  full  of  grog.  Oh,  no,  I 
am  not  saying  a  word  against  fA^m.  But 
as  for  Grossensteck  himself,  he  ought  really 
to  have  known  better,  and  it  makes  rae 
flush  even  now  to  recall  his  monslious 
perversion  of  the  truth,  for  he  called  me  a 
hero  to  my  face. 

It  was  ail  I  could  do  to  tear  myself 
away.  Grossensteck  clung  to  me.  Mrs. 
Grossensteck  clung  to  me.  Teresa  -that 
was  tlie  daughter — Teresa,  too,  clung  to 
me.  I  had  to  give  my  address.  I  had  to 
take  theirs.  I  departed  in  a  blaze  of 
glbry,  and  though  I  could  not  but  see  the 
ridiculous  side  of  the  affair  (T  mean  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned),  I  was  moved  by  so  affecting 
a  family  scene,  and  glad,  indeed,  to  think 
that  the  old  fellow  had  been  spared  to  his 
wife  ana  uaughter. 

I  never  gave  another  thought  to  Gros> 
sensteck  until  one  morning  a  few  months 
later,  while  away  on  a  short  holiday,  the 
postman  appeared  and  requested  me  to  sign 
Ibr  a  r^stered  package.  I  opened  it  with 
some  trepidation,  for  I  had  caught  that  fatal 
name  written  crosswise  in  the  corner,  and 
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began  at  once  to  apprehend  the  worst.  I 

think  I  have  as  much  assurance  as  any 
mai>,  but  it  took  all  I  had,  and  more, 
too,  when  I  unwrapped  a  gold  medal  the 
thickness  and  sh^te  of  an  eOMinotlS 
checker,  and  deciphered  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

Preseeted  to 
HUGO  DUNDONALD.  ESQUIRE, 

fur  having 

With  Signai  Hcroisiii,  Gallantry  and  Presence  of 
Mind,  reacaed 
On  the  night  of  August  jid,  igoo, 
the  life  af 
HERMANN  GROSSENSTECK 
Frocn  the  Dork  an  t  Treacherous  Waters  of  the 

Kngliih  Ch.inncl. 

The  thing  was  associated  with  a  blue 
satin  ribbon,  which   was   to  serve  for 

sporting  it  on  my  manly  bosom.  T  set  it 
on  the  table  and  laughed — laughed  till  the 
tears  ran  down  my  cheeks—^rfiile  the 
other  guests  in  the  boarding-house  where  I 
was  staying  crowded  about  me ;  handed 
it  from  hand  to  hand ;  grew  excited  to 
think  they  had  a  hero  in  their  midst,  and 
put  down  my  explanations  to  the  proverbial 
modesty  of  the  brave. 

"  Grossensteck  1  "   one  of   the  boarders 
«EClaimed,  reading  the  inscription  on  the 
medal.     *'  Why,    that's   the    great    cheap  • 
grocer  of  Glasgow.    Oh,  everybody  knows 
Grossensteck  I " 

**  Well,  1  pulled  the  great  cheap  grocer 
out  of  the  Channel,"  I  said,  and  I  took 
another  look  at  my  medal  and  began  to 
laugh  all  over  again. 

There's  no  reason  why  you  should  cmt 
have  another  grocery  bill,"  gaid  the  bi>ar(li.  r, 
— liiat  is,  U  tlavuur  cuts  no  figure  wiili  yuu, 

and  you'd  rather  eat  condemned  army  stores 

than  not ! " 

1  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks. 
It  was  rather  a  tiot  letter,  for  I  could  not  but 
feel  pleased  at  the  old  fellow's  gratitude, 

even  if  it  were  a  trifle  overdone,  and  wh»  n 
all's  said,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  lault  on  the 
I  ) 
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right  side.  I  disclaimed  the  heroism,  and 
bantered  iiiiri  goud-naturcdly  about  ilie 
medal,  which,  of  course,  I  said  I  should 
value  tremendously  and  wear  on  appropriate 
occasions.  I  wondered  at  the  time  what 
occasion  could  be  ap[ir()priate  to  decorate 
one's  self  with  a  gold  saucer  covered  with 
lies — but,  naturally,  I  didn't  go  into  that 
with  him.  When  you  accept  a  solid  chunk 
of  gold  you  might  as  well  be  handsome 
about  it,  and  I  piled  it  on  alwut  his  being 
long  spared  to  his  family  and  to  a  world 
that  wouldn't  know  iiow  to  gel  along 
without  him.  Yes,  it  was  a  stunning  letter, 
and  I've  often  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
it  since  in  a  splendid  frame  below  my 
photograph. 

I  had  been  a  month  or  more  in  Glasgow, 
and  June  was  already  well  advanced  before 
I  looked  up  my  Grossensteck&,  which  I  did 
late  one  ahemoon  as  I  happened  to  be 
passing  in  their  direction.  It  was  u  house 
of  forbidding  splendour,  and  as  I  trod  its 
marble  halU  I  could  not  but  repeat  to 
myself :  "  Behold,  the  grocer's  dream  !  ** 
But  I  could  make  no  criticism  of  my 
reception  by  Mrs.  Grossensteck  and  Teresa, 
whom  I  found  at  home  and  delighted  to 
see  me.  Mrs.  Grossensteck  was  a  stout, 
jolly,  motherly  woman  ;  common,  of  course, 
but — if  you  can  understand  what  1  mean — 
common  in  a  nice  way,  and  honest  and 
un{)retentious  and  likeable.  Teresa,  whom  I 
had  scarcely  noticed  on  the  night  of  the 
accident,  was  a  charmingly  pretty  girl  of 
eighteen,  very  chic  and  gay,  with  pleasant 
manners  and  a  contagious  laugh.  She  had 
arrived,  obviously,  at  the  turn  of  the 
Grossensteck  fortunes,  and  might,  in  refine* 
ment  and  everything  else,  have  belonged 

to  another  clav. 

Well,  to  get  along  with  my  visit  I  liked 
them  and  th^  liked  me,  and  I  returned  later 

the  same  L\eri;ng  to  dine  and  niert  [)apa. 
I  found  him  as  impassionedly  grateful  as 
before,  and  with  a  tale  that  trespassed  even 
further  on  the  incredible ;  and  after  dinner 
we  all  sat  round  a  log  fire  and  talked 
ourselves  into  a  sort  of  intimacy.  They  were 
wonderfully  good  people,  and  tliough  we 
hadn't  a  word  in  common,  nor  an  idea,  we 
somehow  managed  to  hit  it  ofT,  as  one  often 
can  with  iliose  who  arc  unaffectedly  Irank 
and  simple. 

^^'hat  impressed  me  as  much  as  anything 
with  these  people  was  their  ionehness. 
Paivenns  afe  not  always  pushing  and  self- 


seeking,  nor  do  they  invariably  tfiruw  down 
the  ladder  by  which  they  have  climbed. 
The  Gfossenstecks  would  have  been  well 
content  to  keep  their  old  friends,  but  po\  <  rty 
hides  its  head  from  the  glare  of  wealth  and 
takes  fright  at  altered  conditions. 

''  Theycome— yes,  "said  Mrs.  Grossensteck, 
"  but  tfiey  arc  scared  of  the  fine  house,  of 
the  high-toned  help,  of  everything  being  gold, 
you  know,  and  fiushionable.  And  when  papa 
sends  their  son  to  college,  or  gives  the  girl  a 
little  stocking  against  her  marriage  day,  th<*y 
slink  away  ashamed.  Oh,  Mr.  Dundonald, 
but  it's  hard  to  thank  and  be  thanked, 
especially  when  the  favours  are  all  on  one 
side!" 

*•  The  rich  have  efleryting,"  said  Grossen- 
steck, "but  friends—Nein ! " 

New  ones  had  apparently  never  come  to 
take  the  places  of  the  old ;  and  the  old  had 
melted  away.  Theirs  was  a  life  of  solitary 
grandeur,  varied  with  dinner-parties  to  their 
managers  and  salesmen.  Socially  speaking, 
tlieir  house  was  a  desert  island,  and  they 
themselves  three  castaways  on  a  golden  rode, 
scanning  the  empty  seas  for  a  sail.  To  carry 
on  the  metaphor,  1  might  say  1  was  the  sail 
and  welcomed  accordingly.  I  was  everything 
that  they  were  not ;  I  was  poor ;  I  mixed 
with  people  w!iose  names  filled  them  with 
awe ;  my  own  was  often  given  at  first  nights 
and  things  of  the  sort  In  London  a  man 
iKcd  have  but  a  dress-suit  and  cab-fare — if 
he  be  the  right  kind  of  man,  of  course— to  go 
anywhere  and  hold  up  his  head  with  the  best. 
The  Grossensiecks  were  overcome  to  think  I 
shined  my  own  shoes  and  had  to  calculate 
my  shirts,  and  the  ii»ct  that  I  was  no  longer 
young  (that's  the  modom  formula  for  forty) 
and  next  door  to  a  failure  in  the  art  I  had 
follf nvf-d  for  so  many  years,  ser%'ed  to  whet  their 
pity  and  their  r(^;ard.  My  httle  trashy  love- 
stories  seemed  to  them  the  fruits  of  genius, 
and  they  were  convinced,  the  jjoor  simpletons, 
that  the  big  magazines  were  banded  in  a 
conspiracy  to  block  my  way  to  fame. 

**  My  dear  poy,"  said  Grossensteck,  "  you 
know  as  much  of  peeziness  as  a  child  unborn, 
and  1  tell  you  it's  the  same  efferywhere — in 
groceries,  in  ironmongery,  in  the  alkali  trade, 
in  effery  pranch  of  industry,  the  pig  operators 
stand  slio'ilder  to  shoulder  to  spifiicate  the 
little  leiiows  like  you.  Yuu  must  combine 
with  the  other  producers  ;  you  must  line  up 
and  [;reak  through  the  ring  :  y<iu  must  scare 
them  out  ot  their  poots,  and  I'll  help  you  to 
do  it,  my  poy." 
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In  their  naive  interest 
in  my  fortunes,  the 
Grosscnstecks  rejoiced 
at  an  acceptance,  and 
were  correspondingly  de- 
pressed at  my  failures. 
A  three-guinea  poem 
would  make  them  happy 
for  a  week ;  and  when 
some  of  my  editors  were 
slow  to  pay — on  the 
literary  frontiers  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  this  sort 
of  procrastination — Old 
Grossensteck  was  always 
hot  to  put  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  his 
solicitors  and  commence 
legal  proceedings 
default. 

Little  by  little  I  drifted 
into  a  curious  intimacy 
with  the  Grossenstecks. 
Their  house  by  degrees 
became  my  refuge. 
I  was  given  my 
own  suite  of 
rooms ;  my  own 
latch-key ;  I  came  and 
went  unremarked ;  and 
what  I  valued  most  of 
all  was  that  my  privacy 
was  respected,  and  no 
one  thought  to  intrude 
upon  'me  when  I  closed 
my  door.  In  time  I  managed  to  alter  the 
whole  house  to  my  liking,  and  spent  their 
money  like  water  in  the  process.  Gorgeous- 
ness  gave  way  to  taste  ;  I  won't  be  so  fatuous 
as  to  say  my  taste,  but  mine  in  conjunction 
with  the  best  decorators  in  Ix>ndon.  One  was 
no  longer  blinded  by  magnificence,  but  found 
rest  and  peace  and  beauty.  Teresa  and  I 
bought  the  pictures.  She  was  a  wonderfully 
clever  girl,  full  of  latent  appreciation  and 
understanding  which  until  then  had  laid 
dormant  in  her  breast.  I  quickened  those 
unsuspected  fires,  and  though  I  do  not  vaunt 
my  own  judgment  as  anything  extraordinary, 
it  represented,  at  least,  the  conventional 
standard,  and  was  founded  on  years  of 
observation  and  training. 

There  was  something  childlike  in  the 
Grossenstecks'  confidence  in  me ;  I  mean 
the  old  people,  for  it  was  otherwise  with 
Teresa,  with  whom  I  often  quarrelled  over 
my  artistic  reforms,  and  who  took  any  conflict 
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"My  de«r  poy,  you  know  u 
much  of  peer.in'css  a»  •  ihild 
unborn  ;  the  plR  operators  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  .spiHicaie 
the  little  rcllows  like  you." 

in  taste  to  heart.  There  were  whole  days 
when  she  would  not  speak  to  me  at  all,  while 
I,  on  my  side,  was  equally  obstinate,  and  all 
this,  if  you  please,  about  some  miserable 
tapestry,  or  a  Louis-Seize  chair,  or  the  right 
light  for  a  picture.  But  she  was  such  a 
sweet  girl,  and  so  pretty,  that  one  could 
not  be  angry  with  her  for  long,  and  what 
with  our  fights  and  our  makings-up,  I  dare 
say  we  made  it  more  interesting  to  each 
other  than  if  we  had  always  agreed.  It  was 
only  once  that  our  friendship  was  put  in  real 
jeopardy,  and  that  was  when  her  parents 
decided  they  could  not  die  happy  unless  we 
made  a  match  of  it.  This  was  embarrassing 
for  both  of  us,  and  for  a  while  she  treated 
me  very  coldly.  But  we  had  it  out  together 
one  evening  in  the  library  and  decided  to  let 
the  matter  make  no  difference  to  us,  going 
on  as  before,  the  best  of  friends. 

I  was  the  last  person  to  expect  a  girl  of 
eighteen  to  care  for  a  man  of  forty,  particularly 
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one  like  myself,  ugly  and  grey-haired.  In 

fact,  I  bad  to  laugh,  one  of  those  sad  lauglis 
that  come  to  us  with  the  years,  at  the  thought 
of  anything  so  absurd  ;  and  I  soon  got  her 
to  give  up  her  tragic  })OSeand  see  the  humour 
of  it  all  as  I  did.  So  we  treated  it  as  a  Joke, 
rallied  the  old  folks  on  their  sentimental 
folly,  and  let  it  pass. 

It  set  me  thinking,  however,  a  great  deal 
about  the  girl  an'!  Iut  futtire,  and  1  managed 
to  make  interest  with  several  uf  my  friends 
and  get  her  invited  to  some  good  houses. 

or  cf^nrse,  it  was  impossible  to  cnrrv  the 
old  people  into  this  galire.  They  were 
frankly  impossible,  but,  fortunately,  so  medc 
■nd  hamble  that  it  never  occurred  to  them 
to  assert  themselve?  or  resent  their  daughter's 
going  to  places  where  they  would  have  been 
refused.  Old  Grossensteck  would  have 
paid  money  to  stay  at  home,  and  Mrs. 
Grossensteck  had  too  much  homely  pride 
to  put  herself  in  a  false  position.  They  saw, 
indeed,  only  another  reason  to  be  gratdiil  to 
me,  and  another  example  of  my  surpassing 
kindness.  Pretty,  by  no  means  a  fool,  and 
gowned  by  the  best  costumiers  of  Paris, 
Teresa  made  quite  a  hit,  and  blossomed  as 
girls  do  in  the  social  sunshine.  In  her 
widening  interests,  broader  range  and 
increased  worldly  knowledge  we  became 
naturally  better  friends  than  ever,  and  met 
on  the  common  ground  of  those  who  led 
similar  Uvea  What  man  would  not  value 
the  intimacy  of  a  young,  beautiful  and  clever 
woman  ;  in  some  ways  it  is  better  than 
love  itself,  for  love  is  a  duel,  with  wounds 
given  and  taken,  and  its  pleasures  dearly 

paid  for.  Between  Teresa  and  myself 
there  was  no  such  disturbing  l)ond,  and 
we  were  at  liberty  to  be  altogether  frank  in 
our  intercourse. 

One  evening:  when  I  happened  to  be  dining 
at  the  house,  the  absence  of  her  father  and 
the  kidiipositjon  of  her  nether  left  us  t^-ii- 
tftte  in  the  nnoking-ioom,  iriullier  she  came 
to  keep  me  company  with  my  cigar.  I  saw 
that  she  was  restless  and  with  something  on 
her  mind  to  tell  me,  but  I  was  too  old  a 
stager  to  force  a  confidence,  least  of  all  a 
woman's,  and  so  I  waited,  said  nothing  and 
blew  smoke  rings. 

"  Hugo^"  Alt  said,  "  there  is  something  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  about." 

**l've  known  that  for  the  last  hour, 
Teresa,"  I  aaid. 

"  This  is  something  serious." 

'*  Blaze  away." 


"  Hugo^"  ^e  broke  out,  "  you  have  been 
borrowing  money  from  my  faUier." 
1  nodded.. 
A  great  deal  of  money,"  she  went  on. 
For  him— no^'*  I  said.     For  me— well, 
ye^." 

"  Fwo  or  three  hundred  pounds." 
"Those  are  about  the  figures,"  I  returned. 

"Call  it  three  hundred." 

"  Oh,  how  could  you  I  How  could  you  1 " 

she  exclaimed. 

I  remained  silent  In  fact,  I  did  not  know 

what  to  say. 

"  Don't  you  see  the  position  you're  putting 
yourself  in  ?  "  she  said 

"Position?"  I  repeated.  "What  position?" 

"  It's  horrible,  it's  ignoble,"  she  broke  out. 
"  I  have  always  admired  you  for  the  way  you 
kept  yourself  clear  of  such  an  ambiguous 
relation — youVe  known  to  the  fraction  of  an 
inch  what  to  take,  what  to  refuse,  to  preserve 
your  self-respect — my  respect — unimpaired. 
And  here  I  see  you  slipping  into  degmdatioo. 
Oh,  Hugo,  I  can't  bear  it." 

"Is  it  such  a  crime  to  borrow  a  little 
money  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Not  if  you  pay  it  back,"  she  returned. 
"  Not  if  you  mean  to  pay  it  back.  But  you 
know  you  can't.     Vou  know  you  won't!" 

"You  think  it's  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge?" 
I  said.  "  The  beginning  of  the  end  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing  ?  " 

*«  You  wiU  go  on,"  she  cried.  "  You  will 
become  a  dependent  in  this  houses  a  haoger- 
on,  a  sponger.  I  shall  hate  you.  Yon  will 
hate  yourself.  It  went  through  me  like  a 
knife  when  I  found  it  out." 

I  smoked  my  cigar  in  silence.  Of  course, 
she  was  quite  right — horribly  right,  though  I 
didn't  like  her  any  better  for  being  so  plain- 
spoken  about  it  I  felt  myself  turning  red 
under  her  gaze. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Pay  it  back,"  she  re^Ued. 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  I  said.  "  But  you  know 
how  I  live,  Teresa,  hanginff  on  by  the  skin 
of  my  teeth — hardly  able  to  keep  my  head 
above  water,  let  alone  having  a  sovereign  to 

spare." 

"  rhen  you  can't  pay,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  think  I  can,"  I  returned. 
"  Then  you  ought  to  leave  this  houses"  she 
said. 

"Vou  have  certainly  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  stay,  Teresa,"  I  replied. 

'*  I  want  to  make  it  impossible,"  she  cried. 
"  Ycni — you  don't  understand— you  think  I'm 
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cruel — it's  because  I  like  you,  Hugo — 
it's  because  you're  the  one  man  I  admire 
above  anybody  in  the  world.  I'd  rather 
see  you  starving  than  dishonoured." 

"Thank  you  for  your  kind  interest,"  I 
said,  ironically.  "  Under  the  circumstances 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  wish  you  admired 
me  less." 

"  Am  I  not  right  ?  "  she  demanded. 


"Perfectly  right," 
yes,  perfectly  right." 
"  And  you'll  go  ? 
"Yes,  I'll  go." 
"  And  earn  the 
and  pay 
she  went 


I  returned.  "  Oh, 
she  asked  anxiously. 


out  with  a  silly  ass  of  a  stranger  who  took 
advantage  of  her  parents'  good  nature.  I 
am  as  little  vain,  I  think,  as  any  man,  and 
as  free  from  pettiness  and  idiotic  pride — but 
you  mustn't  ask  the  impossible.  You  mustn't 
e.xf>ect  the  whipped  dog  to  come  back. 
When  I  go  it  will  l>e  for  ever." 

"Then  go,"  she  said,  and  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eyes. 

"I  have  only  one  thing  to  ask,"  I  said.. 
"  Smooth  it  over  to  your  father  and  mother. 
I  am  very  fond  of  your  father  and  mother, 


money 
father  ?  " 


on. 

"  And  earn  the 
money  and  pay 
father,"  I  repeated. 

"And  then  come 
back?"  she  added. 

"  Never,  never, 
never,"  I  cried  out 

I  could  see  her 
pale  under  the 
lights. 

"Oh,  Hugo,  don't 
be  so  ungenerous," 
she  said.  "  lX)n't 
be  so — so  " 

She  hesitated, 
apparently  unable 
to  continue. 

"  Ungenerous  or 
not,"  I  said,  "this 
i s n't  a  time  to 
weigh  words.  It 
isn't  in  flesh  and 
blood  to  come  back. 
I  can't  come  back. 
Put  yourself  in  my 
place." 

"Some  day  you'll 
thank  me,"  she  said. 

"Very  possibly,"  I  returned;  "nobody 
knows  what  may  not  happen.  It's  conceivable, 
of  course.  I  might  go  down  on  my  bended 
knees,  but  really,  from  the  way  I  feel  at  this 
moment  I  do  not  think  it's  likely." 

"  Vou  want  to  punish  me  for  liking  you," 
she  said. 

"  Teresa,"  I  said,  "  I  have  told  you  already 
that  you  are  right.  You  insist  on  saving  me 
from  a  humiliating  position.  I  respect  your 
courage  and  your  straightforwardness.  You 
remind  me  of  an  ancient  Spartan  having  it 


"You  think  I'm  cruel— it's  because  I  like  you.  Hugo.    I'd  rather  »ee  you  staning 

than  dishonoured." 

Teresa  ;  I  don't  want  them  to  think  I've 
acted  badly,  or  that  I  have  ceased  to  care  for 
them.  Tell  them  the  necessary  lies,  you 
know." 

"  I  will  tell  them,"  she  said. 
"  Then  good  bye,"  I  said,  rising.     "  I 
suppose  I  am  acting  like  a  baby  to  feel  so 
hurt.    But  I  am  hurt." 

"  Good-bye,  Hugo,"  she  said. 
I  went  to  the  door  and  down  the  stairs. 
She  followed  and  stood  looking  after  me  the 
length  of  the  hall  as  I  slowly  put  on  my  hat 
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and  coat.   That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  her— 

in  the  shadow  of  a  palm,  her  yirlisli  figure 
outlined  ;i;?ainst  the  black  behind.  I  waiiced 
into  the  sircct  with  a  heart  Uke  lead,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  began  to  feet  that 
I  was  growing  old. 

11. 

I  have  been  frtjni  my  youth  up  an  easy- 
going man,  a  drifter,  a  dawdler,  always  willing 
to  put  off  work  for  play.  But  for  once  I 
pulled  myself  together,  looked  things  in  the 
fice  and  put  my  back  to  the  wheel.  I  was 
determined  to  repay  that  three  hundred 
pounds  if  I  had  to  cut  every  dinner  party 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  I  was  determined 
to  repay  it  if  I  had  to  work  as  I  had  never 
worked  before.  My  hrst  move  was  to  change 
my  address.  I  didn't  want  Grosseosteck 
ferreting  me  out  and  Mrs.  Grossensteck 
weeping  on  my  shoulder.  My  next  was  to 
cancel  my  whole  engagement  booL  My 
third  to  turn  over  my  wares  and  rack  my 

head  for  idtsis, 

I  had  had  a  long-standing  order  from 
Gramga^$  Weekfy  for  a  novelette.    I  had 

always  hated  novelettes,  as  one  had  to  wait 
so  long  for  one's  money  and  then  get  so 
little ;  but  in  the  humour  I  then  found 
myself  I  plunged  into  the  fray,  if  not  with 
enthusiasm,  at  least  with  a  dogged  persever- 
ance that  was  almost  as  good.  Grangers 
lyiukfy  liked  triviality  and  dialogue,  a  lot  of 
fuss  sLout  nothing  and  a  happy  onding.  I 
gave  it  to  them  in  a  heaping  measure. 
Dixies  Monthly^  from  which  i  had  a  short 
story  Older,  set  dialect  above  rubies.  I 
didn't  know  any  dialect,  but  I  borrowed 
a  year's  hie  and  learned  it  like  a  lesson. 
They  wrote  and  asked  me  for  another  on  the 
strength  of  "  The  Courting  of  Amandar 
Jane."  The  Permeator  was  keen  on  Kipling 
and  water,  and  I  gave  it  to  them — especially 
the  •  water.  Like  all  fimous  families,  the 
Dundonalds  had  once  had  their  day.  I  had 
travelled  everywhere  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
so  I  accordingly  refreshed  my  dim>nemorics 
with  some  modem  travellers,  and  wrote  a 
short  series  for  The  Little  Gentleman .  A  Boy 
in  the  Carpathians,  A  Boy  in  the  Tyrol^  A 
Boy  in>  New  York,  A  Boy  in  Paris,  A  Boy 
at  the  Loiivre,  A  Boy  in  Corsica,  A  B  >y  in  the 
Commune.   I  reeled  off  about  twcntvof  them. 

It  was  a  terribly  dreary  task,  and  I  had 
moments  of  revolt  when  I  stamped  up  and 
down  my  room,  .md  felt  like  throwing 
my  resolution  to  the  winds.    But  I  stuck 


tightly  to  the  ink  bottle  and  fought  the  thing 

through.  My  novelette,  strange  to  say,  was 
good.  Written  against  time  and  against 
inclination,  it  has  always  been  re^rded  since 
as  the  best  thing  I  ever  did,  and  when 
published  in  hook  form  outran  three  editions. 
I  made  a  thundering  lot  ol  money — for  ww, 
I  mean,  and  in  comparison  to  my  usual 
income — seldom  under  eighty  pounds  a 
month  and  often  more.  In  four  months 
I  had  repaid  Grossensteck  and  had  a  credit 
in  the  bank.  Three  hundred  pounds  has 
always  remained  to  me  as  a  unit  of  value, 
a  sum  of  agonising  significance  not  lightly 
to  be  spoken  of,  the  fruits  of  dogi^ed  industry 
and  self-denial.  All  this  while  I  had  never 
heard  a  word  from  the  Grossensteck  s.  At 
least  they  wrote  to  me  often — telephoned — 
telegraphed — and  my  box  at  the  club  was 
choked  with  their  letters.  But  I  did  not 
open  a  single  one  of  them,  though  I  found  a 
pleasure  in  tummg  them  over  and  over 
and  w<Hideruig  as  to  what  was  within  them. 
There  were  several  in  Teresa's  fine  hand,  and 
these  tantalised  me  unspeakably.  There 
was  one  of  hers,  cunningly  addressed  to  me 
in  a  stranger's  writing,  that  I  opened  inad- 
vertently ;  but  I  at  once  [)erceived  the  trick 
and  had  the  strength  of  nund  to  throw  it  in 
the  fire  unread. 

Perhaps  you  will  wonder  at  my  childish- 
ness. Sometimes  1  wondered  at  it  myself. 
But  the  wound  still  smarted  and  something 
stroller  than  I  seemed  to  withhold  me  from 
again  breaking  the  ice.  Besides,  during 
those  long,  lonely  weeks,  and  those  nights, 
almost  as  long  in  the  retrospect,  when  I  lay 
slee[)le'  i  my  bed,  had  >ho\vii  me  I  had 
been  drilling  mto  another  peni  no  less 
dangerous  than  dependence.  I  had  been 
thinking  too  much  of  the  girl  for  my  own 
good,  and  our  separation  hatl  brought  me  to 
a  realisation  of  how  deeply  1  was  beginning 
to  care  for  her.  I  hated  her,  too^  the  pitileiis 
wretch ;  so  there  was  a  double  reason  for 
me  not  to  go  back. 

-  One  night  as  i  had  dresstd  to  dine  out 
and  stepped  into  the  street,  looking  up  at 
the  snow  that  hid  the  stars  and  silenced  one's 
footstep^  on  the  pavement,  a  woman  emerg' d 
from  the  gloom,  and.  before  I  knew  what  she 
was  doing  had  caught  my  arm.  I  stopped, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  rougi^U  ord  ring 
her  to  let  me.  go  when  I  looktd  Uunn  uito 
her  veiled  face  and  saw  that  it  was  Teresa 
Grossensteck. 

"  Hugo  1 "  she  said    "  Hugo  1 " 
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I  could  only  repeat  her  name  and  regard 

her  helplessly. 

"lliiuo,"'she  said,  "I  am  cold.  Take 
me  upstairs.  I  am  chilled  through  and 
through." 

"  Oh,  but  Teresa,"  I  expostulated.  "  It 
wouldn't  be  right.  You  know  it  wouldn't  be 
right   You  nught  be  seen." 

She  laid  her  hand,  her  angloved  iqr  hand, 
against  my  cheek. 

**  I  have  been  here  an  hour,"  she  said. 
'*  Take  me  to  yonr  rooms.    I  am  freezing."  ' 

I  led  her  up  the  stairs  and  to  my  little 
apartment.  I  seated  her  before  the  fire, 
turned  up  the  lights,  and  looked  at  her. 

"  What  have  you  come  here  for  ?  "  I  said. 
"I've  paid  your  &ther — ^paid  him  a  month 
ago." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  spread  her  hands 
b-fore  the  fire  and  shivered  in  the  glow. 
She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  coals  in  front 
of  her,  and  put  out  the  tips  of  her  little 
slippered  feet.  Then  I  perceived  that  she 
w.is  in  a  ball-pown,  and  that  her  arms  were 
bare  under  her  opera  cloak. 

At  last  she  broke  the  silence. 

**  How  cheerless  your  room  is,"  she  said, 
looking  about. 

Did  you  come  here  to  tell  me  that  ?  "  I 
enquired. 

•*  No,"  she  replied.    "  I  don't  know  why  I 

came.  Because  I  was  a  fool,  I  suppose — a 
fool  to  think  you'd  want  to  see  me.  Take 
me  home,  Hugo." 

She  rose  as  she  said  tliis,  and  looked 
towards  the  door.  I  pressed  her  to  take  a 
little  whisky,  for  she  was  stilt  as  cold  as 
death  and  as  white  as  the  snow  queen  in 
Hans  Andersen's  talc,  but  she  refused  it. 

"  Take  me  home,  please,"  she  repeated. 

Her  carriage  was  waiting  a  hundred  yards 
away.  Hendricks,  the  footman,  received  my 
order  wkh  impassivity,  and  shut  us  in  together 
with  the  unconcern  of  a  good  servant.  It 


was  daric  in  the  carriage  and  neither  of  us 

spoke  as  we  whirled  through  the  snowy 
streets.  Once  the  lit^hts  of  a  passing  hansom 
illumined  my  cutiipanion's  face,  and  I  saw 
that  she  was  crying.  It  pleased  me  to  see 
her  suffer  ;  she  had  cost  me  eleven  weeks 
of  misery ;  why  should  she  escape  scot  free  ? 

"  Hugo,"  she  said,  "are  you  coming  back 
to  us,  Hugo  ?  " 

I  don't  know,"  I  said. 

"  Why  don't  you  know  ?  " 

«  Oh,  because  " 

*'  That's  no  answer." 

There  wa^i  a  pause. 

*'  I  was  beginning  to  care  too  much  about 
you,"  I  said  at  last.  "  I  was  banning  to 
fall  in  love  with  you.  I've  got  out  of  one 
false  position.  Why  should  I  blunder  into 
another?" 

"Would  it  be  a  false  position  to  love 
me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Of  course  that  would  depend  a  good  deal 
on  you." 

"Suppose  I  wanted  you  to?" 

"  Oh,  but  you  couldn't." 

«  Why  couldn't  I?" 

"  But  forty,"  I  objected  ;  "  nobody  loves 
anybody  who's  forty,  you  know." 

"  I  do,"  she  said,  "  though,  come  to  think 
of  it,  you  were  thirty-nine — when — ^when  it 
first  happened,  Huga" 

I  put  out  my  arms  in  the  dark  and  caught 
her  to  me.  I  could  not  believe  my  own 
good  fortune  as  I  felt  her  trembling  and 
crying  against  my  breast.  I  was  humbled 
and  ashamed.  It  was  like  a  dream.  An 
old  fellow  Uke  me — forty  I 

"  It  was  a  mighty  near  thingi  Teresa,"  I 
said. 

I  think  it  was — for  me ! "  she  said- 
"I  meant  myself,  sweetheart,"  I  remarked. 

**  For  both  of  us,  then,"  she  conceded, 
and  her  arms  around  my  neck  queered  my 
dress  tie  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
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BEAUTIES   OF  THE 

By  F.  CUN 

IN  Germany,  more  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world,  rank  and  fashion 
revolve  around  the  Court,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  social  planetary 
system.  In  I^ndon,  in  Rome,  and  in  sundry 
other  f^uropcan  capitals,  there  are  people  of 
the  highest  birth,  of  culture,  and  of  wealth, 
who  hold  aloof  from  their  rulers,  who  do  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  latter's  palaces 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  and  who 
live  in  a  world  of  their  own,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  royal  direction  or  influence.  But 
at  Berlin  and  the  capitals  of  the  smaller 
States  of  the  German  Flmpire  this  is  quite 
different.  "  Hofunfaehigkeit  " — that  is,  lack 
of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  appearance 
at  Court — implies  that  one  is  an  outsider  as 
far  as  fashionable  society  is  concerned.  To  be 
excluded  from  Court  means  to  be  barred  from 
the  fashionable  world.  A  striking  illustration 
of  this  was  given  a  year  or  two  ago,  when 
the  territorial  nobility  of  Prussia  started  to 
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oppose,  in  the  National  Legislature,  the  systt  m 
of  inland  navigation  projected  by  the 
Kmperor.  The  latter  soon  brought  the 
offenders  to  terms  by  giving  instructions  that 
their  names  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  those  having  admission  to  Court.  In 
consequence  thereof  they  were  no  longer 
invited  to  any  Court  functions  and  entertain- 
ments, their  wives  and  their  daughters  being 
of  course  also  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  the 
fashionable  world,  not  wishing  to  give  offence 
in  highest  quarters  by  showing  any  attentions 
to  those  who  were  the  objects  of  imperial 
displeasure,  not  only  refrained  from  a.sking 
them  to  its  houses,  but  even  avoided  any 
intercourse  with  them.  'I'heir  position  in 
Berlin  became  in  consequence  intolerable, 
from  a  social  point  of  view,  and  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  withdraw  to  their  country- 
seats.  Of  course,  they  were  subjected  to 
bitter  recriminations  and  to  lamentations  on 
the  part  of  their  women  folk,  who  lost  no 
r  ) 
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opportunity  of  denouncing  the  f<jolish  and 
disloyal  policy  of  opposing  the  Emperor  in 
his  schemes,  and  in  thus  not  only  placing 
themselves  in  the  position  <if  foes  to  the 
Crown,  but  likewise  of  depriving  their  wives 
and  their  daughters  of  all  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  the  Berlin  season,  condemning 
them  to  dreary  exile  in  the  country.  One 


iMuhrr  1-  rttstk, 
HtrliH. 


Countess  Beroldlngen,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  popular  beauties  of  the  German  Court. 

winter  was  enough  for  the  nobles  in  question. 
Harassed  by  the  ladies  of  their  family  to 
a  degree  that  rendered  their  lives  a  burden, 
they  capitulated  to  the  Emi>eror,  who  was 
graciously  pleased  in  consequence  thereof  to 
restore  their  names  to  the  lists  of  those 
admitted  to  Court,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  society  once  more  opened  its  doors  and 
its  arms  to  them,  with  all  the  hospitality  and 


cordiality  that  was  accorded  to  the  prodigal 
son  of  the  Scripture. 

This  may  scn'e  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
the  .so-called  Court  beauties  are  likewise 
leaders  in  .society  in  Germany,  since 
pre-eminence  at  (Tourt  in)plies  pre-eminence 
in  society.  .Many  of  these  leaders  are 
thenjselvcs  of  royal  and  imperial  rank. 

Indeed,  Berlin 
society  owes  no 
small  portion  of 
its  gaiety  and 
brilliancy  to  those 
of  its  members 
who  are  princesses 
of  the  blood. 
Occasional  ly  some 
of  them  disappear 
from  the  firma- 
ment, and  as  in 
the  case  of  women 
of  less  illustrious 
birth,  itisgenerally 
traceable  to  the 
withdrawal  of 
the  favour  and 
friendship  of  the 
limperor  and 
Empress. 

.\  case  in  fHjint 
is  that  of  the  young 
Grand  Duchess  of 
Hesse,  who,  until 
about  a  year  ago, 
was  one  of  the 
most  fascinating 
and  brilliant 
figures  of  the 
Berlin  fashionable 
world  during  the 
season,  but  who 
has  now  dropped 
entirely    out  of 
sight,  and  is  sub- 
jected to  the  most 
severe  ostracism, 
not   only  by  the 
Court  of  Prussia, 
but  also  by  all  who  are  connected  therewith. 
In  fact,  no  one  who  wishes  to  stand  well  with 
the  Kaiser  is  anxious  to  become  known  as 
paying  any  attention  to  the  young  Grand 
Duchess,  who  enjoys  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  only  lady  of  royal  rank  who  has 
been  gazetted  out  of  the  German  army,  in 
which  she  held  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the 
117th  regiment  of  infantry — a  corps  which 
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Crown  Prln:css  of  Roumanlj, 
dauchter  of  the  Ute  Prince  Alfred, 
in  her  girlhood. 

she  was  fond  of  leading 
past  the  saUiting  points, 
wearing  its  uniform,  with 
helmet,  shoulder  straps  and 
silver  sash  complete,  pre- 
senting a  very  fascinating 
spectacle.  The  Grand 
I  )uchess,  who  is  a  princess 
of  the  reigning  house  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
of  Saxe-Cohurg,  lieing  a 
daughter  of  King  Kdward's 
sailor  brother,  the  late 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and 
Coburg,  made  the  mistake 
of  marrying  her  first  cousin, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
a  young  prince  whose  tastes 
were  diametrically  opposed 
to  hers  in  every  conceivable 

tHo.  58.-V0L.  X. 


particular.  The  (irand 
Duchess  is  very  hiyli- 
si)irited  —  her  husLaiid 
is  quite  the  reverse. 
Consequently,  their 
married  life  was  one  suc- 
cession of  uninterrupted 
(juarrels,  some  of  which 
were  provoked  by  the 
Grand  Duke's  pro- 
nounced taste  for 
practical  jokes.  On  two 
occasions  the  Grand 
Duchess  left  her  hus- 
band, and  was  induced 
to  return  only  by  the 
entreaties  of  her  grand- 
mother, Queen  Victoria. 
The  reconciliations  were 
short-lived,  however,  and 
last  \far  she,  for  a  third 
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Princess  Ferdinsnd  of  Hohenzollern,  Crown  Princess  of  Roumsnis,  snd  her  children. 
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The  Countess  zu  Dolms. 

lime,  left  licr  luisbantl,  declaring 
ilut  nothing  in  iIk*  world  cmiltl 
ever  induce  her  to  reside  under 
the  same  roof  witli  him  again.  The 
Kaiser,  King  ICdward,  the  ('/^r, 
\vh(»  is  married  to  a  sister  of  the 
(irand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  I'rince 
Heiuy  of  Prussia,  who  is  llu-  hus- 
band of  another  sister  of  the  (Irand 
Duke,  all  endeavoured  to  patch 
up  the  difTerences  between  the 
ill-matched  couple  ;  but  it  was  in 
vain.  Nothing  could  induce  her 
lo  listen  to  reason  or  to  the  plea 
of  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  public 


scandal.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  provoked  Emperor  William 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  refused  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  his  fair  cousin, 
and,  when  shortly  afterwards  a  divorce  was 
pronounced  against  the  Grand  Duchess  on 
the  ground  of  incompatibility  of  tem})er  and 
of  her  refusal  to  live  with  her  husband,  he 
issued  a  General  Order,  published  in  the 
Oj/it/(t/  Gazitte  at  iJerlin,  depriving  her  of  the 
colonelcy  of  her  regiment  in  the  German  army, 
and  directing  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
in  (juestion  to  remove  her  monogram  from 
their  shoulder  straps,  frou)  their  epaulets, 
and  from  their  viddle-clolhs. 

While  the  German  Kmpress  can  hardly  be 
de>cribed  as  a  Court  beauty,  yet  no  sketch 
of  Uerlin  stK'iety  would  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  this  gracious  lady.  For, 
although  she  docs  not  c(jntrol  the  fashionable 
world  of  Gerniany,  her  influence  upon  it 
has  been  Aery  marked.    She  has  succeeded 
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in  rendering  piety  fashionable,  by  convincing  his  determination  of  making  her  his  wife, 

society  that  the  surest  road  to  imperial  favour  and  of  sacrificing  his  rights  of  succession  to 

is  to  be  found  in  the  construction   and  the  Roumanian  throne  on  her  account.  The 

endowment  of  churches  and  of  charitable  affair  almost  gave  rise  to  a  revolution  in 

institutions  of  one  kind  and  another.  Roumania,  where  both  the  aristtH  racy  and 

Church-going  is  considered  not  only  good  the  people  were  bitterly  ()i)p«)sed  to  any  such 


form,  but  even  rit^ueur  from  a  social 
point  of  view.  Matrimonial  alliances 
between  the  clergy  and  the  daughters  of 
the  old  aristocracy  are  fretjuent,  while 
churches  and  charitable  institutions 
have  sprung  up  almost  overnight  in 
every  direction,  Berlin  alone  having 
some  twenty  churches  m»)re  to  day  tlian 
when  Emperor  W  illiam  succeeded  to 
the  Crown. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  ;ill  th  j 
(German  j)rincesses,  and  one  who  is  also  a 
welcome  and  much-admired 
figure   at   all    the  brilliant 
Court    functions  whenever 
she  visits   Berlin,  is  I'rin- 
cess  Ferdinand  of 
H  o  h  e  n  z  o  11  e  r  n , 
Crown  Princess  of 
Roumania,  the  only 
w  oman  of  the  reijiP 
ing  house  of 
England  who 
has  forfeited 
both  her  own 
rights  and 
those  of  her 
children  to 
the  succes- 
sion  to  the 
English 
Crown  by 
wedding  a 
R  o  m  a  n 
Catholic. 
She  nnj;ht 
have  married 
a  Hebrew,  a 
M  oIkuu  nu'- 
dan  or  even 
a  Buddhist 
\v  i  t  h  o  u  t 
losing   li  er 

chance    of        ostraciseJ  by  Germin  Socieiy. 

becoming  (jueen  regnant  of  England.  'I'here 
was  a  gtK)d  deal  of  romance  ct)nnected  with 
her  marriage  to  I'rince  Eerdinaiul.  l-'or  two 
years  previous  to  their  union,  he  had  been 
so  infatuated  bv  the  charms  of  Mdlle.  Helene 


match,  the 
situation  being 
roinplicated 
l.y  the  coun- 
tenance which 
the  Queen  of 
Roumania 
gave  to  the 
whole  affair. 
It  is  t(j  Prin- 
cess Marie,  a 
(laughter  of 
King  Edwarii's 
sailor  brother, 
the  late  Prince 
Alfred,  that 
the  credit 
belongs  of 
having  curetl 
l  erdinand  of 
hisinfatuation. 
Herwt.nderful 
p  o  w  e  r  s  of 
fascinat  ion 
»;iii(kly  caused 
I  h  e  C  r  o  w  n 
Prince  to  for- 
!;et  the  portly 
and  raven- 
haired  Helene 
\'acarescu  ;  a 
marriage  was 
speed  i 1 y 
arranged,  and 
now  I  he  Crown 
I'rince  and 
Crown  Prin- 
cess of  Rou- 
mania  are 
quoted  as 
among  the 
most  happily 
mated  of  roval 
couples. 

iMjautiful  (^)ueen  Charlotte  of 
belongs  the  credit  of  having 
waltz  to  its  former  position 
Court  dances  {»f  Cierniany,  from 
which  it  had  been  barred  for  some  thirty 
Vacarescu,  the  favourite  maid  of  honour  of  years  or  more.  Until  <^)ueen  Charlotte,  wh(» 
ihe  Queen  of  Roumania,  that  he  announced     is  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  intervetieil  a 


i-iH.ttt.-) ,  lUt/m 

Grand  Duchcs*  of  Hesse,  formerlir  one  of  the  mosl  TascinatinK  Ticurcs  of 
ih:  Berlin  Court,  but  who  invoked  the  displeasure  of  the  Kaiser,  and  is  now 


To  the 
Wiirtemberg 
restored  the 
anjong  the 
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year  or  two  ago  on  behalf  of  the  waltz,  the 
polka,  the  mazurka  and  a  slow  sort  of  galop 
had  been  the  only  round  dances  tolerated 
at  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  the  other 
German  cities,  ever  since  one  of  the 
young  royal  princesses  of  Prussia  was  tripped 
up  by  her  partner  at  a  Court  ball  at  Berlin, 
away  back  in  the  sixties,  and  fell,  at  the  very 
feet  of  the  late  Empress  Augusta,  while  in 
the  act  of  waltzing.  The  Empress,  who  was 
a  terrible  despot  on  the  score  of  etiquette, 
could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  a  dance  which 
could  have  the  eflcct  of  placing  a  princess  of 
the  blood  in  such  an  undignified  position, 
and  vetoed  its  appearance. 

The  Emperor's  eldest  sister,  I'rin 
cess  Charlotte  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
leaders  of  society  at  Berlin,  is  now 
seldom  seen  in  the  capital,  and  makes 
her  home  at  Breslau,  where  her  hus- 
band commands  the  military  forces 
in  Silesia.  A  younger  generation  of 
Court  ^)cauties  has  sprung  up  since 
the  days  of  her  social  reign  at 
Berlin,  which  includes,  for  instance. 
Countess  Marie  de  Gortz,  who  has 
inherited  much  of  her  mother's  cele- 
brated loveliness,  Countess  Hulsen 
and  Countess  Henkel  Donnersmark, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  charm  in 
and  accomplished  daughters  of  Duke 
Charles  The<jdor  of  Bavaria,  the 
famous  oculist.  His  daughters  not 
only  possess  the  comeliness  for  which 
their  branch  of  the  sovereign  house 
of  Bavaria  is  celebrated,  but  are,  all 
of  them,  duly  qualified  to  act  as 
hospital  nurses. 

These  four  Princesses  are  by  no 
means  alone  among  the 
Court  beauties  to  possess 
all  the  (lualifications  of 


trained  nurses.  There  are  few  of  these 
women  who  have  not  given  evidence  of 
being  possessed  of  attainments  of  a  more 
serious  character  than  one  is  accustomed 
to  look  for  in  the  beautiful  butterflies  of 
society.  Indeed,  they  are,  every  one  of 
them,  women  who  can  lay  claim  not  only 
to  being  accomplished,  but  likewise  to 
being  useful  to  their  fellow  creatures.  It 
is  that  which  goes  so  far  to  relieve  the 
fashionable  world  of  Germany,  and  especially 
its  royalty,  from  the  imputation  of  frivolity 
that  is  usually  implied  by  the  words  "  Court " 
and  "  society." 


Hifftrt.  Btrlin, 


Princess  Schonburs-VCildenburg. 
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A  POWERFUL  STORY  OF 
Bf  VALTBI  B.  GROGAN. 

NIGHT  was  falling  upon  Paris.  From 
the  bare,  gaunt  garret  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  old  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Joscjih 
one  could  see  little  of  the  narrow  street 
below.  Ad^le  de  Mont^mar,  wife  of  Eug^e, 
Marquis  de  Montcmar,  stood  at  the  window 
watching  for  her  husband.  She  wore  the 
dress  of  a  peasant.  Paris  was  in  the  full  tide 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror;  the  streets  held 
many  perils  for  those  wlio  were  suspect, 
and  the  House  of  Muntemar  liad  been 
execrated  through  centuries  by  oppressed 
peasants. 

Suddenly  a  door  l.M.llnrr  to  an  inner  apart- 
ment opened,  anci  MatJ.iuie  lireneau  entered. 
She  stopped  and  looked  at  the  fragile  figure 
standing  at  t!uj  wuulow,  then  passed  on  to 
the  door  leading  to  the  narrow  landing  and 
saw  that  the  heavy  wooden  bar  was  in  place. 
Then  she  sighed.  AiU"  k-  was  her  foster  child. 
For  the  sake  of  those  old  ties,  ties  that  years 
had  only  made  stronger,  and  for  the  memory 
of  the  good  Duke,  Adze's  father,  she  had 

given  shelter  to  .\clcle — beautiful,  loving 
Adele — and  to  her  husband,  Uie  Marquis. 

Madame  Breneau  drew  a  chair  to  the 
roug^  wooden  table  and  sat  down.  From 
her  cavernous  pocket  she  drew  forth  a  piece 
of  knitting. 

The  patient,  watching  figure  at  the  window 
stirred. 

"I  do  not  see  him,  nurse,"  Adele  said. 
"It  is  growing  dusk,  and  he  has  been  gone 
six  hours." 

"  It  takes  time  to  arrange  in  these  days," 
Madame  Breneau  answered.  "  He  must  be 
circumspect.** 

"You  do  not  think  ihey  know?  They 
could  not  know  !  He  is  well  disguised.  He 
wears  the  dress  of  the  people."  The  sweet 
voice  was  tremulous  with  the  fear  that  was 
in  the  hearts  of  all  aristocrats  in  those  days. 

"Ah,  no  —  wherefore  should  they  know 
him?"  Madame  Breneau  forced  herself  to 
cheerfulness.  "He  is  Citizen  Brisac — is  it 
not  so  ?  Our  good  cousin.  And  we,  Breneau 
and  I,  are  we  not  good  patriots  ?  Come 
from  the  window,  my  child.  It  does  no 
good  to  watch.** 

(  ^ 
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"I  cannot  I  must  watch."  Ad^le 
[uused,  and  then  continued,  the  fear  in 
tier  voice  prowinp;  with  her  thoughts,  "  It 
grows  so  dusk.   W  hy  does  he  not  come  ?  " 

"Come  away,  my  child.  You  can  see 
little  of  the  street  Six  storeys  up  is  a  long 
way." 

"There  is  the  turn  in  the  road.  I  can 
see  that.  He  must  come  that  way  from  the 
Bureau,  Ah,  niirse,  he  should  ntjt  have 
gone  alone — the  streets  are  full  of  danger !  " 

"Oilm  yourself,  Marquise,"  said  Madame 
Breneau. 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  Adele,  "  the  Marquise  is 
dead.  1  am  the  Cili/eness  Brisac.  Call  me 
that,  call  me  Adele — anything  but  Marquise  I 
God  knows  that  a  title  is  the  finger  of  death  ! " 

"Ay,  and  justly  so^I  say  justly  sol" 
Madame  Breneau's  voice  grew  suddenly  hard, 
and  for  a  moment  the  knitting  Stopped  and 
she  looked  fiercely  into  vacancy. 

"Nurse!" 

The  old  woman  softened. 

"  Ah,  no,  my  child,  not  for  you  ! "  she 
cried.  Then  her  voice  grew  liard  again, 
hard  with  tfie  terrible  hardness  of  the  times 
when  mercy  was  blotted  out.  "  But  for  the 
others.  We  have  been  dirt  under  their  feet, 
we  have  been  rats,  we  have  died  in  our 
holes  while  they  feasted ;  we,  the  people, 
who  were  dumb,  but  felt.  Now  we  are 
dumb  no  longer!"  Her  voice  rose 
triumphantly.  It  had  in  it  the  ring  of  the 
Marseillaise,  the  ring  of  the  revengeful  mob, 
of  the  dirty,  ill-kempt  multitude,  who  had 
risen  and  flung  open  liie  door  of  the  Bastille, 
slaying,  shouting,  swearing,  singing;  mad 
with  the  madness  of  long  waiting  and  sudden 
triumph. 

"  Vou  have  been  wronged,"  the  sweet  voice 

said.    "Ah,  yes,  I  know.    But  ah,  he 

comes  !  No,  it  is  not  iie  !  It  is  growing  SO 
dusk,  and  the  little  piece  of  road  is  so  far." 

"  Have  no  fear.  The  Citizen  Brisac  must 
wait  his  turn." 

"  I  see  a  man  passing  down  the  road," 
called  the  voice  from  the  window.  "  He  is 
bent.  I  see  a  man  steal  out  from  the  wall 
and  point  He  wears  the  cap  of  Liberty. 
3  ) 
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Two  others  join  him.  They  follow  the  bent 
man  stealthily.  So,  they  pass  into  the 
shades." 

"  It  is  not  Bri^ac  ?  " 
No,  it  is  not  he  i    But  even  now  some- 
one may  be  pointing  at  him,  gliding  out 
from  some  dark  doorway,  and  fi^owing — 
following ! " 

*'  These  are  fancies." 

"Not  fancies,  nurse,  truth.  It  is  a  city  of 
shadows.  Now  1  see  a  crowd  coming.  They 
are  dancing  round  something.  I  can  see  liiat. 
They  are  reeling  and  dancing.  They  turn 
up  the  road  down  which  he  must  come.  I 
cannot  sec  what  it  is.  Ah,  now  it  is  clearer 
—it  is— oh,  God  !— oh,  (iod  !  " 

The  slender,  golden-hairetl  Marquise,  little 
more  than  a  child,  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  and  ran,  shudderingly,  to  Madame 
Breneau,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  old  woman's 
breast. 

"It  was?" 

"  The  tumbril ! "  The  answer  came  in  a 

strained  whisper. 

Madame  Breneau  put  her  arms  round  the 

young  girl. 

"He  was  not  in  it?"  she  enquired, 
hoarsely. 

"No— no,  I  think  not — I  pray  not !  He 
was  an  old  man.  He  stood  erect,  but  he 
was  an  old  man.  " 

"One  more,"  said  Madame  Breneau,  patriot 
again  now  that  the  fear  for  her  nursling  was 
gone.  *'It  is  tlie  will  of  the  people.  The 
aristocrats  must  die.  They  have  had  their 
time.  They  have  had  their  feastings  and  their 
merrx-makings.  The  guillotine  is  hungry- 
she  shall  make  merry  with  red  wine." 

"  Nurse,  nurse ! "  cried  Addl^  "  why  are 
you  so  trrri!)]c  ?  What  is  it  that  has  made 
the  people  drunk  with  blood  ?  " 

"  V^engeance !  '* 

"  What  can  you  know  of  that  word  ?  You 

lived  on  my  father's  estate.  He  was  no 
tyrant.    He  loved  all  his  people  too  well." 

"Your  father,  the  Duke,  was. good.  I 
have  no  memory  of  him  that  does  not 
teach  me  gratitude." 

"Then  what  have  you  to  avenge?** 

"  My  daughter  !  " 

"Your  daughter?  I  did  not  know  you 
had  a  daughter,    biie  is  dead  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  think  that 

she  is  Jim  J." 

Madame  Breneau  spoki  v.ith  all  the  sorrow 
of  a  mother  in  her  voice,  and  that  is  great. 

"You  do  not  know  7" 


"They  robbed  me  of  her.  I  had  one 
child,  a  daughter.  She  was  three  years 
older  than  you.  She  was  our  only  living 
child.   The  boy,  who  was  born  just  before 

1  came  to  you  as  nurse,  died  in  four  days. 
1  wept  then.  i  thanked  God  after- 
wards. I  served  you  as  nurse  ten  years.  I 
grew  to  love  you — but  the  other,  she  was  my 
daughter.  There  is  a  dilTcrence,  my  child, 
a  great  difference.  She  lived  with  her  fother. 
-She  grew  up  beautiful  God  curses  the  poor 
witli  Ijcauty  sometimes.  When  you  were 
ten  1  left  you,  and  came  to  Paris  with  my 
husband  and  my  daughter.  Your  father 
was  kind  and  liberal.  I  had  money  enough 
to  furnish  a  little  shop,  and  some  to  put  by 
for  my  daughter's  dowry." 

"  My  dear,  dear  father  I " 

"  Five  years  I  was  happy.  Then  an 
aristocrat  saw  that  my  daughter  was  beautiful 
— ^and — in  a  while  she  came  to  us  and  told 
us  of  her  shame.  My  husband  turned  her 
away  from  our  door.  I  have  never  seen  her 
since." 

"  It  was  wicked,  wicked  ! "  cried  the 
kneeling  figure  in  the  pity  of  her  heart. 

"  Ay,  but  what  mattered  it  to  him  ?  We 
were  dogs — we  were  worse  than  dogs,  for  we 
were  without  feeling  and  without  affection. 
The  aristocrats  made  their  pleasure  out  of 
our  hearts.  Now  it  is  our  turn.  Do  you 
wonder  at  me  now  ?  *' 

"  No.    I  cannot  wonder." 

"  You  and  yours  were  good  to  me.  For 
that  I  shelter  you  and  your  husband.  To- 
morrow you  will  have  passed  out  (rf  Paris — 
a  few  davs  and  you  will  lie  in  England. 
Then  I  will  know  no  more  mercy." 

"  In  England — ^if  he  come ! " 

The  fear  had  taken  nearlyall  hope  from  her. 

"  He  will  1  "  cried  Madame  Breneau;  **  he 
will  I  There  is  little  risk.  The  Marquis  is 
dead.    There  is  only  Citizen  Brisac.'* 

The  hope  in  the  old  woman's  words 
kindled  an  answering  flame  in  the  heart  of 
the  little  Marquise. 

"  That  is  true,"  she  said,  "  and  few 
people  know  him  by  sight.  For  years  he 
has  been  absent  from  Court."  Then  suddenly 
she  bent  forward  as  though  her  ears  had 
caught  some  sound.  "Nurs^  nurse,  there 
is  a  step  on  the  stair  I  " 

"  I  hear  nothing.** 

"  It  comes  nearer  1  I  hear  the  creak.  It 

is  a  light  step." 

The  old  woman  rose  hurriedly  and  hastened 
to  the  door. 
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"  Go  into  the  inner  room,  my  child — go 
quickly,"  she  cried. 

Adcle  remained  listening. 

"  The  step  has  reached  the  last  flight  !  " 

"  Go  quickly  !  " 

*'  There  is  no  need,  nurse  1  "  the  girl  cried 
joyously,  running  to  the  door  and  pulling 


"  Adele,"  he  cried,  "  this  is  not  prudent  I 
It  might  have  been  one  of  the  mob." 

"  Ah,"  she  answered,  her  voice  vibrating 
with  her  love  and  her  relief,  "I  knew  your 
step.  I  should  know  your  step  from  a 
hundred  others  !  " 

Madame  Breneau  bustled  forward. 


'*  You  He,  citUeness,   You  have  hidden  them,  you  have  obtained  p«pcrs  for  them— in  the  nattic  of  Bri»«c. 

Thejr  were  to  have  fled  (o-nl£hi.*' 


down  the  bar.  "  Stand  away !  It  is  my 
husband  !  Eugene  !  "  She  threw  open  the 
door,    *'  lujgcne,  safe — safe  !  " 

A  young  n)an — dressed  in  cap,  hlouMe, 
jean  trousers  and  sabots  —  entered.  He 
looked  anxiou.s.  Even  when  he  embraced 
his  wife  the  anxiety,  though  he  tried  to 
banish  it,  lurked  in  his  eyes. 


"  Monsieur  has  been  successful  ? "  she 
en(}uired. 

"  Jean,  Madame  Breneau,"  he  corrected. 
"  Remember,  I  am  plain  Jean  now.  Ves, 
I  have  been  successful.  Not  one  of  the 
villains  questioned  good  lireneau's  cousin's 
right  to  cjuit  Paris." 

"  .And  the  diligence  ?  " 
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Madame  Breneau  was  practical. 

"Will  await  it<  tn  nuirmw.  in  the  early 
(iawn,  on  tliu  bmad  while  road  ihui  !«'a(!s 
to  the  coast.  We  shall  go  out  to  m^iit 
in  a  country  cart,  two  peasants  retumii^ 
from  the  market,"  he  answered.  He 
turned  to  his  young  wife.  "And  then--,' 
lie  said. 

"We  shall  Ih.'  ahle  to  sir,;)  tti  n.  There 
will  be  no  more  nightmares  -waking  night- 
mares. The  shadows  will  not  always  take 
the  sha|)c  of  the  guillotine.  We  shall  be 
able  to  sleep  then." 

Madame  Urcncau  put  her  hand  upon  the 
young  man's  arm. 

"  You  have  been  circumspect^  Jean  ?  *' 
sIk;  eiviniri  fi  anxif)U.sly. 

1  liave  walked  a^  a  nun  wuli  i)is  own 
Ufe  and  a  dearer  \\U  in  his  liands." 

''\'ou  saw  nothing  to  render  you  sus- 
piciouii  ?  '* 

**  Nothing  except — no,  nothing." 

Adele  looked  into  her  husband's  face 
with  an  agony  of  ent.'culy.  She  saw  in 
it  th,;  shadow,  the  sliadow  that  was  in 
many  faces  in  those  days,  the  shadow  of 
a  great  fear. 

*' *  Kxcept,'  Kiii;eni' ^  \'oii  sairl  'except.' 
There  was  souicihiti^  ?    siu  breathed. 

"No — nothing."  h;;  answered  boldly, 
th.)U,;4h  the  shadow  still  l.iy  upon  his  face. 
*'  it  vios  a  fright — that  waj  all.  It  made  me 
l4ter  than  I  <rtherwise  would  have  been. 
Two  hours  ago  I  was  within  a  few  streets  of 
t!ii"<.  when  a  woman  came  '»']r  <»f  a  scjtlalid 
court  and  looked  at  me  curiouslv.'' 

Ad^le  grew  pile.  Sh::  stood  stadng  at 
her  hll^l)UHl.  ind  the  little  band  clutching 
at  her  throat  trembled. 

"  Did  you  know  her?  Who  was  she?  C)h, 
husband,  husband,  who  was  she  ? 

"  It  was  she  wliom  the  people  Call  'The 
Uaughicr  of  the  TumbriU.'" 

Madame  Ureneau  staned  back  in  horror. 

"  •  The  Daughter  of  the  Tumbrils ' : "  she 

exclaimed. 

Adeie  flung  herself  upon  her  husband's 
breast  as  though  thus  she  would  protect  him 
against  the  whole  world. 

"  Eugene,  my  husUmd,"  she  crieil,  "  we 
are  lost !  She  is  tireless,  tireless  !  She  will 
drag  you  to  the  .scaffold  !  ' 

Kugene,  Mar<]ui^  Montemar,  looked  at 
liis  wife,  and  i»nnlcd. 

"  Be  brave,  dearest,"  he  said,  **  your  fears 
are  groundless,  quite  groundless.  I  own  I 
was  frightened  for  a  moment,  but  she  passed 


on,  taking  no  more  notice  of  nl£,  and  vanished 

up  another  court.  I  thought  it  was  prudent 
tu  walk  some  miles  out  of  my  way,  but  I 
believe  it  was  unnecessary." 

"  You  were  not  followed,  Kugene  ?  " 

"  Nf>,  oh,  na    U  here  was  once  " 

"  Once  ?  ■ 

**  It  was  a  shadow  behind  me.    It  made 

me  start.  I  thought  it  seemed  like  a 
woman's  form.  Pshaw  I  it  was  nothing  but 
a  shadow  I " 

His  wife  looked  at  him  hungrily. 

"It  is  a  city  of  shadows*"  she  said  in  a 
strained  way. 

"  It  would  be  prudent  to  pre|jare  for  the 
journey,"  said  Madame  Hretieau. 

"  Ves,  you  are  riuht,  good  nurse,"  .Adele 
answered.  "  I  will  be  brave.  Come, 
Eugene." 

Eugene  put  his  arm  round  hiT  aiid  \\.ilked 
to  the  door  that  led  into  the  other  room. 
**  Have  you  not  been  brave,  child  ? "  he 

saiii  \  t  ly  tenderly.  "We  have  been  playing 
hide  and  seek  with  death  and  you  have  not 
failed.* 

Madame  Breneau  watched  them  until  the 

door  between  the  rt)oms  was  closed.  Then 
she  rt'tiirni<l  to  licr  seat  and  took  up  her 
knitting.  .Silliug  thus  she  nuUtered  to 
herself — 

"'The  Dauu'ht.r  of  the  Tumbrils!'  It 
is  a  bad  omen  to  meet  her  I  It  may  be  that 
she  saw  nothing,  but  they  say  her  scent  for 
an  aristocrat  is  miraculous.  They  say  she 
has  misst'fl  no  cxerution.  A  "^ood  patriot,  a 
loyal  patriot,  and  yet  1  think  she  is  loo 
bloodthirsty  for  a  woman." 

A  noise  on  the  stair,  far-off — l)Ut  distinct. 
Madame  iiretieuu  raised  her  head  to  listen. 

"What  was  that?"  she  muttered.  "My 
husband  does  not  return  so  early.  It  is 
<  <  r(ainly  a  step  on  the  stair.  It  comes 
nearer." 

She  sat  staring  at  the  door.    'I*hen  sud- 
denly sIk'  ^tartetl  to  her  feet  with  a  cry. 
"  Mv  God  I  They  have  not  barred  the 

door : " 

She  sprang  to  the  door  as  a  hand  tried  the 

latch.  The  bar  had  been  thrown  down 
beyond  her  reach.  She  placed  her  foot 
against  the  door. 

"  W  ho  is  there  ?  "  she  cried. 

"Open  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  1" 
shouted  a  harsh  voice. 

"If  I  refuse?" 

"  You  will  not,  Citi^eness  Breneau.'* 
"  Who  are  you  who  know  me  ?  " 
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"  One  who  knows  ever)'one.    Open  !  " 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  1  come  on  the  business  of  the  Republic" 

"  My  husband  is  out,  and  I  am  alone." 

"  The  Citizen  Breneau  does  his  duty.  He 
is  at  the  Tribunal,  sentencing  aristocrats  to 
death.    Open  !  " 

It  was  a  summons  Madame  Breneau  dared 
not  disobey.  She  stepped  back,  and  a  woman 
brushed  p>ast  her  roughly  and  strode  to  the 
centre  of  the  room. 

She  was  a  strange  figure.    In  the  semi- 


"  There  is  work  for  me  here,"  she  said 
grimly. 

Madame  JBreneau  started  back  in  horr«r. 

"  ♦  The  Daughter  of  the  Tumbrils ' !  "  she 
gasped. 

*•  You  know  me  ?  " 

"All  Paris  knows  you  !  " 

"  It  shall  know  me  better  yet,  I  promise 
you.  The  streets  shall  run  with  the  blood 
of  the  aristocrats,  and  the  people  shall  point 
me  out,  and  call  me  'The  Daughter  of  the 
Tumbrils,  the  Handmaid  of  the  Guillotine'l" 


"Go,  eitlzenesB.  Vhai  li  your  vengeance  to  mine?' 


darkness  of  the  garret  she  looked  terrible. 
On  her  head  was  the  cap  of  Liberty.  Her 
black  matted  hair  was  cut  short,  and  there 
were  streaks  of  grey  in  it.  Her  face  was 
ashen  with  want  and  hard  living  ;  her  arms, 
bare  to  the  elbow,  were  stained  and  browned. 
Her  eyes  were  wild,  her  mouth  firmly  set  and 
grim.  She  wore  a  rough  blue  tattered  bodice, 
a  short  skirt,  and  sabots.  Round  her  waist 
was  a  tricolour  sash  in  which  were  thrust  a 
heavy  pistol,  a  dagger,  and  an  infantryman's 
short  sword. 

No.  58.— Vol.  X. 


Her  voice  was  low,  but  terrible. 

"  What  do  you  want  here,  citizeness  ?  " 

"  Citizen  Montemar,  once  called  Marquis 
de  Montemar,  and  Adele  his  wife." 

"  They  are  not  here." 

"  You  lie,  citizeness.  You  have  hidden 
them,  you  have  obtained  papers  for  them — 
in  the  name  of  Brisac.  They  were  to  have 
fled  to-night." 

Madame  Breneau,  startled  to  find  all  her 
plans  known,  was  betrayed  into  crying — 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

H  H 
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**  It  is  the  duty  of  the  hound  to  know 
where  his  quarry  is.     Enough^  they  shall 

have  their  journey;  oh,  mark  yoq,  ritizpnrss. 
they  shall  have  their  journey.  1  hey  shall 
ride  in  the  tumbril.  Let  them  die,  tyrants 
of  the  people  I  Ciii/'  iicss,  why  are  you  so 
diligent  on  their  behalf?" 
"  I  was  her  nurse." 

**  Should  the  nursling  receive  considera- 
tion before  the  child  ^  ^'ott  had  a  daughter. 
An  aristocrat  ruined  her.  " 

"  Heavens  !    You  know  that?" 

"  Citizeness,  he  whom  you  are  sheltering 
is  the  man  who  tofik  your  daughter  away." 

Madame  Breneau  recoiled  in  horror,  her 
hands  outstretched  as  though  to  tirard  off  a 
blow. 

*'  It  is  not  true  !  "  she  sajd  hoarsely. 

"  Would  you  shelter  them  if  you  knew  it 
were  true  ?  •* 

"I  would  sing  as  they  rode  in  the 
tumbdli "  All  the  mother  in  her  sprang  into 
her  fierce,  vengeful  words. 

"It  is  true.  Looik  at  me,  citizeness. 
Five  years  is  a  long  time.  Look  closely  at 
me.  Is  there  nothing  you  can  remember? 
Look  very  dosely,  dtixeness." 

The  old  woman,  with  shaking  hands,  lit  a 
candle.  Twice  she  tritxl  to  raise  it,  and 
twice  she  cuuld  nut.  As  the  light  fell  upon 
the  other  woman's  face  she  spoke. 

"My  name  was  Elise  before  they  christened 
me  'The  Daughter  of  the  Tumbrils.'" 

The  old  nurse  dropped  the  candle  on  the 
table  and  fell  on  her  knees,  catching  at  the 
woman's  passive  hands,  kissing  them,  fondling 
them,  bathing  them  with  her  tears. 

"  Elise,  my  Elise  I  I  know  you  now ! 
My  little  riise  !  "  she  cried. 

'I'he  hard,  low  voice  came  again. 

"  They  have  changed  me  somewhat,  these 
aristocrats.  They  have  not  improved  me 
much.  I  am  a  living  vengeance."  Then 
with  a  sudden  alteration  in  her  manner  she 
Stooped  over  the  kneeling  woman.  Why 
do  you  shelter  him  f  **  she  asked. 

"Him?" 

"  The  man  wlio  robbed  you  of  mc — 
Citizen  Mont^mar  ?  " 

The  old  woman  jumped  to  her  feet.  Her 
eyes  blazed.  She  was  almost  as  terrible  as 
her  daughter. 

"  And  I  sheltered  him  ! "  she  cried. 
"  But  he  shall  not  live !  Come,  Elise, 
vengeance !  " 

She  caught  her  daughter's  dagger  from  Its 
sheath  and  held  it  aloft.    She  was  mad  to 


avenge  the  loneliness  and  the  heartache 
of  five  long  years. 

The  daughter  caught  her  by  the  arm  in  a 
tirm,  strung  grasp. 

"The  vengeance  is  mine,"  she  said.  "Go^ 
citizeness  !  "  She  pushed  her  relentlessly 
towards  the  door  and  the  narrow  stairway. 
*'  What  IS  your  vengeance  to  mine  ?  "  She 
snatclied  the  dagger  from  her  mother's  hand. 
**Go,  citi/eness,  these  toys  are  not  for  you." 

"  I  go,  Elise,  but  I  will  summon  the 
people.    Do  not  let  him  slip." 

"  Have  no  fear,  citizeness.  " 

The  motlier  went  out,  closini;  tlie  dooi 
after  her.  J  he  woman  watched  her.  The 
tw  ilight  was  deepening.  Outside,  the  street 
was  quiet.  .She  went  to  the  window  and 
opened  it.  Holding  it  open  with  one  hand, 
with  the  other  siie  took  a  large  square  of 
stuff  from  her  bosom.  It  was  a  d«ep  red. 
"-'ii^  shut  the  window  on  one  end  of  it  so 
that  it  hung  outside  like  a  flag. 

'*Some  good  patriots  will  see  it  from 
below,"  she  muttered.  "It  grows  dark,  but 
they  have  sharp  eyes,  the  ]>eop!e,  when  my 
flag  hangs  out.  Is'ow  the  guillotine  claims 
you,  Eugene,  you  and  your  bride.  I  have 
sealed  the  co;itract  with  a  blood-red  seal." 

She  walked  slowly  to  the  table  and  sat  on 
it,  swinging  her  legs. 

"  I'hey  will  not  know  of  the  secret  passage 
to  the  other  house,"  she  mused.  "  I  alone 
know  that.  It  was  useful  when  1  stole  out 
to  meet  him.  They  must  come  here.  Then 
they  will  fall  at  my  feet  and  pray  for  mercy, 
and  they  shall  have  the  mercy  that  I  had. 
It  is  just." 

The  door  of  the  inner  room  opened,  and 

the  Mat  jijis  de  Montein.ir  enteretl.  He 
saw  dintiy  the  figure  of  a  woman,  and 
supposed  it  to  be  that  of  Madame  Breneau. 

"  Citizeness  Breneau,  we  are  ready.  When 
it  grows  dark  we  will  go  forth." 

"  Citizen  Montemar,  the  night  is  never  so 
dark  that  we  may  not  see  an  aristocrat" 

Startled,  he  cried  out,  "  Woman,  who  are 
you  ?  " 

"  I  am  '  The  Daughter  of  the  1  umbrils.' " 
«  My  God  !  " 

"  I  come  at  the  bidtling  of  my  niother,  the 
tmnliril.  She  wants  you  and  the  Citizeness 
Montetiiar,  your  wife.  She  is  kind — she 
will  n:>t  fart  >ou." 

The  man  wi  nt  trnvard^  the  door  leadln;» 
to  the  stairway,  l)ut  tiie  wi^man  jumped 
in  front  of  him,  levelling  a  pistol  at  his 
head. 
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"  What  would  you,  citizen  ?  " 
He  gave  her  no  answer,  but  called  aloud  : 
"  Citizeness  Breneau  !  " 
The  woman  laughed. 

'*  A  few  minutes  ago  she  was  mad  to  kill 
you.  There  is  no  help  for  you  in  her.  She 
had  a  daughter.  Her  daughter's  name  was 
Elise.  Do  you  understand  ?  Elise,  the 
woman  you  wronged  !  I  was  Elise  before 
I  became — 'The  Daughter  of  the  Tumbrils.'" 

"  Elise  !    Heavens,  1  had  forgotten  !  " 

"  You  have  taken  shelter  from  the  mother 
of  Elise." 

I  did  not  know  it !  I  swear  that  !  I 
never  knew  your  other  name." 

"  As  you  have  sown — our  justice  is  rough, 
but  it  is  honest.  My  vengeance  has  come. 
Your  wife,  your  dainty,  fragile  aristocrat  of  a 
wife,  shall  know  something  of  what  we — the 
people — have  known  long.  She  shall  weep 
in  her  heart,  she  shall  die  a  felon's  death,  a 
dog's  death — before  a  howling  mob  !  It  is 
well  to  have  lived  five  years  in  the  streets 
and  the  ditches  for  this  !  " 

Stunned  with  the  suddenness  of  the  blow, 
the  Marquis  listened  to  her  in  silence.  Then 
he  spoke. 

"  Mjrcy,  woman,  for  my  wife ! "  he 
cried. 


"  Save  your  prayers  for  the  guillotine,"  she 
answered.  "  I'll  answer  for  it  that  it  is  easier 
to  move  than  1.  Ah,  someone  comes  !  "  she 
added,  turning  to  the  door  of  the  inner 
room. 

The  Marquis  gave  a  dry  sob.  • 
*'  It  is  my  wife,"  he  said  ;  "  my  wife." 
The  door  opened,  and  the  young  Marquise 
entered. 

"  Husband,  all  is  ready,"  she  cried. 

"  The  Citizeness  Montemar  is  right — all  it 
ready,"  the  woman  sitting  on  the  table  said. 

The  Marquise  turned,  saw  the  woman,  and 
screamed — 

"  Eugene,  Eugene,  who  is  this  woman  ?  " 

'*  They  call  me  '  The  Daughter  of  the 
Tumbrils,'  "  the  woman  answered. 

The  Marquise  ran  to  her  husband  and 
flung  herself  sobbing  into  his  arms.  **  We 
are  betrayed,  Eugene,  betrayed  !  " 

He  put  his  arms  round  her  and  held  her 
very  closely.  When  he  spoke  his  voice  was 
quite  calm. 

"  Wife— Addle,"  he  said,  "  the  blow  has 
fallen.  We  have  looked  death  in  the  face 
constantly  for  the  past  month.  Let  us  be 
strong." 

"  It  is  so  terrible  to  die — to  die  so  young," 
she  sobbed. 

H  II  ? 
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"  Citizeness,  it  is  often  more  terrible  to 
live,"  the  woman  said*  in  her  hard,  roona- 

tonous  voice. 

Woman,"  cried  the  Miirqui^,  "  why  do 
you  bring  death  to  us  ? 

"Tell  her,  Citizen  Montemar." 

He  answered  hoarsclv.  "  I  rapnot  She 
loves  inc.  Will  not  our  torture— our  dcallis 
— suffice  ?  " 

"V'ourannnt  \>v:\  sIu:'  shall  know.  Not 
now;  she  is  dazed  with  tear." 

"  Why,  why  have  you  come  ?  wailed  the 
Marquise. 

"What  matters  why?  I  have  rome.  I 
shall  never  go.  In  an  hour  or  less  the  good 
patriots  will  be  here,  and  we  will  ride  in 
triumph  to  the  prison.  Ah,  you  shudder ! 
It  is  the  ante  room  of  death." 

The  Marquise  shuddered.  Life  was  very 
sweet  to  her  with  the  love  of  husband. 
"  Have  you  no  fear  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  served  a  gun  at  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille.  I  sang  the  Marseillaise  under 
flying  bullets.    I  have  no  fear.** 

"  I  q>eak  of  another  fear — the  fear  of 
God." 

"  I  fear  nothing." 

The  Marquis,  holding  his  wife  very  closely, 
looked  into  her  eyes  with  a  grave  smth; — the 
smile  of  a  man  who  had  lost  hope  and  would 
meet  fate  bravely. 

"  Adele,  courapc,"  he  said.  "  Others 
have  gone  the  road  we  shall  go.  There  is  a 
little  while  of  pain,  and  after  that  eternity. 
Hand  in  hand  we  will  make  our  journey, 
my  fair,  fair  bride,  hand  in  liand." 

If  so  be  the  Republic  wills,"  said  the 
woman. 

"You  would  not  have  the  heart  to  part 
us  ?  "  cried  the  Marquise. 

"  Citizeness,  I  have  no  heart." 

"  There  must  be  some  chord  which, 
touched,  would  wake  some  gentler  memory," 
she  said. 

**  I  have  but  one  memory." 

«  And  that  is  ?  " 

"  One  full  of  bitterness." 

The  Marquise  turned  to  her  husband. 
"  Oh,  speak  to  her,  Engine ! "  she  cried. 
"  Plead  to  her." 

Eugene's  face  clouded.  "It  is  useless, 
Ad^le,"  he  said. 

"  Citizen  Montemar  is  right.  It  is  useless." 

"  Ah,  but  there  must  be  some  gentler 
memory ;  there  must  be ;  there  must  be  I  " 
The  little  Marquise  was  agonised.  **  Per- 
chance you  loved  ?  " 


"Think  you,  Citizen  Montemar,  that  love 
would  plead  for  her?"  asked  the  woman, 
hardly. 

"  Adele,  do  not  speak  to  her  again.  She 
is  as  the  stones  of  Paris — cold,  pitiless." 

'*  Was  there  no  love  of  child  locked  in 
your  heart  then,  not  dead  now,  not  quite 
dead  now  ?  "  I  hc  Marquise  watched  her 
face  narrowly. 

A  curious  light  sprang  into  the  woman's 
eyes  \  her  face  softened  somewhat.  "  Child  ! 
Hea^'ens !  My  child  !  "  Then  she  became 
hard  again.  "  No,  no.  I  have  sworn 
vengeance !  I  am  *  The  Daughter  of  the 
Tumbrils.' " 

The  Marquise  broke  from  her  husband's 
cla.sp,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
the  woman.  "  XN'oman,  for  the  memory  of 
your  cliild  !  "  she  cried. 

EKse  looked  at  the  kneeling  girl  with  a 
hard,  fierce  hatred.  "  Ay,  Icnee!  to  me, 
Citizeness  Montemar ;  ^veep  to  me,  pray  to 
me !  I  have  done  the  same  under  wild 
ski(  s,  with  a  dying  child  in  my  arms.  Only 
the  walls  and  the  wind  heard  me.  They  were 
not  more  insensible  to  me  than  I  am  to  you." 

The  Marquis  crossed  the  room  to  his 
kneeling  wife.  "  Ad^le,  my  little  wife, 
come,"  he  -vnid.  Then  he  raised  her,  and 
with  his  arm  about  her,  led  her  very  tenderly 
to  a  chair.  "  What  others  have  borne  we 
can  bear.    Nay,  do  not  werp.     Be  brave  !  " 

The  little  Marquise  looked  up  at  hmi  with 
a  poor,  weak  smile.  "Thank  you,  Eugene. 
I  will  be  brave,*'  ^e  said  sim()ly. 

Tht'  woman,  swinging  her  legs  upon 
creakmg  table,  broke  in.    "  There  is  a  sound 
in  the  street  below.    The  honest  lads  are 
coming." 

"  Hold  my  hand,  Eugene,"  said  Adele. 
"See,  it  docs  not  tremble  now." 
"  riuis  will  we  meet  &te,  hand  in  hand," 

said  the  Marqui.s. 

"  1  hear  men  shouting.  They  have  seen 
roy  signal.** 

**  Death  will  lose  his  terror  if  I  may  Lut 
meet  him  with  you,  dear  heart."  The  soft, 
sweet  voice  was  growing  strangely  calm. 

The  Tribunal  will  not  be  so  chiel  as  this 
woman.  They  will  not  {)art  us."  The  MarquiS 
bent  over  her  protectingly  as  he  spoke. 

**  The  day  grows  dark,  but  they  have  seen. 
We  will  sing  the  Marseillaise  round  the  cart 
as  vtMi  1:0  '  "  The  woman's  voice  shrilled 
in  a  hoarse  triumpii. 

"I  heaid,**  said  Adile,  "that  g^tle 
women  mounted  the  steps  with  a  smile." 
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"  Vengeance  grows  near  !  The  people  are 
clamouring  in  the  street !  " 

**  Adele,  Adele  !  "  cried  the  Marquis, 
kissing  her  white  brow,  "  my  brave,  brave 
wife  ! " 

"All  fear  has  gone,  Eugene."  The 
Marquise  smiled  bravely  intf)  her  husband's 
face.  Then  the  pretty  face  grew  grave. 
She  drew  a  crucifix  from  her  bodice,  and 
held  it  before  her. 

The  woman  on  the  table  saw  it.  She 
leant  forward  eagerly,  peering  at  it.  The 
hardness  fled  from  her  face.    There  was 


"  It  is  a  crucifix  ?  " 
"  It  is  a  crucifix." 

"  It  is  of  ivory — there  is  a  medallion  on 
the  gold  chain  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  know  !  It  is  growing  very 
dark."  There  was  a  little  wonderment  in 
Adele's  voice. 

"  How  did  you  come  by  it?" 

"It  was  the  gift  of  one  woman  to  another. 
It  came  from  a  woman  of  sorrow,  and  her 
sorrow  was  holy." 

The  woman,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
calm  figure  of  the  Marquise  and  the  gleam 


"  I  have  repaid.    It  is  the  gift  of  one  woman  to  another.    Go !  '* 


only  curiosity  in  it,  and  a  look  that  seemed 
like  the  stirring  of  an  old  memor)'. 

"  \\'hat  have  you  there,  citizencss  ?  "  she 
entiuired. 

'i'he  Marqui.se  hardly  heard  her,  for  her 
thoughts  were  not  in  the  bare  garret.  They 
had  flown  beyond  finite  matters. 

"  As  others  have  met  death,  so  will  we 
meet  him,  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
can  mean  no  parting." 

"  Citizencss,  what  have  you  there?  Answer 
me!" 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  !    I  wish  to  forget." 


of  the  ivory  crucifix,  spoke  again.  Her 
harshness  had  gone,  she  was  evidently 
struggling  with  .some  deep  emotion. 

"Tell  me,"  she  entreated.  "I  ask  it  of 
you,  I  do  not  demand.  It  may  be  that  I 
knew  sorrow  once,  sorrow  such  as  that 
woman  knew.    Who  knows  ?  " 

"  lM)ur  years  ago  I  was  passing  over  the 
Pont  Neiif  with  my  father."  The  Marquise 
spoke  quietly,  in  the  voice  of  one  remem- 
bering some  hazy  storv. 

"  On  foot  ?  " 

"  On  foot— our  carriage  had  broken  down 
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and  we  walked.    By  the  side  ol  the  bridge 
stood  a  woman." 
"  It  was  at  night  ?  " 

"  Tt  was  at  night.  There  were  none  beside 
us.  I'lie  woman  held  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
and  looked  at  the  river." 

"  It  was  a  dark  night  ?  " 

"It  was  a  dark  night,  but  the  moon 
showed  through  the  doudt  every  now  and 
then.  As  I  neared,  the  moon  shone  upon  us.** 

"You  ^a'?;  the  woman?" 

"  1  saw  the  womaDi  and  hei  eyes  told  me 
what  she  was  doing  there.  They  looked  at 
the  river,  eagerly,  wildly,  sadly." 

"The  river  tempted  many  women  then, 
cui^eness." 

**God  knows  what  her  temptation  was. 
It  must  have  been  great.  She  gazed  from 
the  rapidly-running  river  to  the  babe  crying 
in  her  arms." 

"  The  river  seemed  a  better  resting  place 
for  an  innocent  baby  than  the  streets  then, 
citizeness." 

**  I  knew  her  Noughts.  I  left  my  ftther 
and  went  to  her." 

"Go  on,  citizeness — you  spoke  to  her?" 

"  I  spoke  to  her.  1  said,  '  Whai  do  you 
want  here? '    And  she  laughed." 

"  The  laugh  of  despair  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  hear.    Go  on,  citizeness." 

«*You  are  going  to  commit  a  crime,'  I 
said,  '  in  the  face  of  God.'  She  answered, 
'  What  is  that  to  you  ?  *  I  looked  at  the  child. 
'  Vou  would  murder  him.'  She  gazed  at  me 
wildly.  *  He  is  mine  I '  she  cried,  *  mine ! 
I  have  paid  for  him,  paid  very  dearly!'" 

Vet  you  stood  and  spoke  to  her?  There 
was  no  i^epulsion  ?  " 

"There  was  no  rqnilsion.  She  wis  a 
woman  even  as  I  was.  I  answered  her : 
*The  child  is  not  yours,  he  is  the  child  of 
God.  See,  I  cUim  him  for  his  Father.' 
Then  I  placed  Uiia  crucifix  ufxm  the  diild's 
breast.  I  pave  her  my  purse,  and  passed  on 
Eight  months  afterwards  the  crucifix  wa^ 
returned.   There  was  a  note.    It  said,  *The 

child  has  gone  to  his  Father.'" 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Outside 
in  the  street  were  cries.  Suddenly  the 
woman  spoke.  Her  voice  had  lost  its 
hardness,  it  was  womanly,  deep,  full,  solemn. 

'*  And  the  woman  swore  she  would 
remember." 

"  How  do  you  know,  woman?" 

"  Before  you  became  Citiseness  Mont^mar 

you  were  ?  '* 

Adile  dc  Bretigny." 


"I  did  not  know,  I  did  not  know  I 
Citizeness,  the  woman  has  remembeand.  Go!" 

"  Vou — you  are  the  woman  ?  " 

'*  I  was — she  was  dead,  but — her  memory! 

Go!" 

The  Marquis,  who  had  listened  to  the 

story  with  gnrvin-  shame,  who  in  the  mean 
garret  began  to  understand  the  vengeance 
of  the  people  upon  his  class,  the  class  which 
had  sinned  lightly,  moved  towards  the  woman. 

"  Vou  would  let  my  wife  go  in  safety  ?  " 
he  enquired  wonderingly. 

"She  has  need  of  you,  citiaen.  Go  you 
as  well.  Go  quickly  while  I  remember. 
Go  quickly." 

"  But  the  mob— they  will  be  watching." 

The  woman  jumped  from  the  table 

"  Go  into  your  room,  open  the  cupboard 
by  the  stove, "  she  cried,  breathlessly.  "  There 
is  a  knob.  Touch  it  It  opens  into  the 
next  house.  I  used  it  yean  No  one 
else  knows  of  it  From  there  you  can  readi 
the  street," 

The  little  Marquise  would  have  embraced 
the  woman,  but  she  drew  back. 

"Hfaven  bless  you  !"  cried  the  Marquise. 

"No,  not  Lhat  I  I  have  repaid.  It  is  the 
gift  of  one  woman  to  another.    Go  1 " 

The  Marqiiisf-  went  out  swiftly.  Even  as 
she  went  the  shouts  of  the  mob  came 
ringing  upon  her  ears.  The  Marquis  turned 
at  the  door,  and  took  one  step  back  in  a 
hesitating  and  shamed  manner. 

"  Elise,"  he  began,  "  I  thank  " 

"  Hold  I "  she  cried.  You  have  nothing 
to  thank  me  for.    It  is  for  her  sake^  your 

wife,  and  my  child — my  child." 

The  Marquis  turned  and  followed  his  wife. 

Elise,  "  The  Daughter  of  the  Tumbrils," 
stood  waiting.  The  rui^%  from  the  street 
increased,  and  there  were  sounds  upon  the 
Stairs;  the  patriots  were  answering  her  signal. 
She  turned  raddenly,  went  to  ^e  window, 
flung  it  open,  and  took  in  the  fatal  square  of 
red.  They  were  commg  up  the  last  flight 
There  was  a  hand  at  the  door.  The  door  was 
hurst  in.  It  was  her  mother- — a  living  fury, 
in  her  hand  she  clutched  a  pike,  her  grey 
hair  strayed  over  her  face,  her  eyes  blazed. 

"They  are  coming,  Elise  —  the  good 
patriots!  Death  to  the  accursed  aristocrats!" 

"You  have  come  too  late,  citizeness. 
They  have  gone."  The  daughter  spoke 
quite  calmly. 

"  Gone  !  " 

"  There  was  an  old  debt — I  have  paid  it, 
paid  it  veiy  fully." 
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By  HENRY  W.  LUCY  ("Toby,  M.P."). 
FIRST  ARTICLE. 


IN  the  House  of  Commons,  as  in  other 
competitive  assemblies,  there  are  various 
stages  of  arrival.  A  man  may  be  said  to  be 
'*  coming  "  when  he  has  delivered  a  maiden 
speech  that  commands  attention.  Others, 
having  made  their  mark  and  achieved  a 
position,  arc  cuniing  in  the  sense  that  they 
may  be  expected  some  day,  sooner  or  later, 
to  take  their  place  in  the  fiotit  rank  of 
Statesmen  and  administrators.  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  bekmgs  to  the  latter  category.  He 
has  served  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship, 
and  is  established  among  masters  of 
the  art  of  Tarliamcntary  debate.  Wiiethcr 
he  possesses  other  and  quite  distinct 
qualifications  for  a  successful  office-holder  is 
doubtful.  He  is  much  too  good  for  Downing 
Street's  daily  food.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
Lmd  Cranbome  the  result  of  experiment  of 
extending  bestowal  of  office  among  the 
sons  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  not  encouraging  to 
further  effort.  The  paternal  tendency  to 
utterance  of  blazing  indiscretions  is 
apparently  ineradicable. 

'I'he  i'rime  Mmister,  who  knows  the 
subject  thoroughly,  has  drawn  a  portrait 
sketch  of  his  cousin  Hugh  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of 
point,  accuracy,  or  picturesqueness.  The 
occasion  of  its  forthcoming  was  cliaracteristic 
It  happened  last  session  on  the  ultimate  stage 
of  the  Education  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Gmimons.  The  Lords'  amendments  were 
under  discussion,  and  Mr.  Balfour  disap- 
pointed his  cousin  by  stopping  short  of  full 
approval  of  their  lordkhips'  work.  Lord 
Htigh  rose  to  make  what  he  called  **a  final 
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protest  "against  destruction  of  the  right  of  the 

incumbent  of  a  parish  to  teach  in  a  school 
except  by  consent  of  the  lay  managers. 
He  was  in  bitterest  mood,  girding  frequently 
at  the  Premier  for  his  wanton  disregard  of 
the  Papal  privileges  of  the  Protestant  parish 
priest.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  generally  treats 
the  generous  eccentricities  of  his  cousin 
with  extretiic  tenderness,  was  moved  to 
equal  bitterness  in  his  reply.  The  situation 
was  not  soothed  by  Lord  Hugh's  frequent 
interruption. 

I  (inl  Hnu'h  concluded  his  s{>eech  by 
frankly  avowing  intention,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  to  do  everything 
they  could  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
Bill  in  respect  of  its  restraint  of  the 
autocratic  power  of  the  clergy.  "  My 
noble  friend,"  said  Mr.  Palfour,  turning 
occasionallv  to  rei^ard  his  cousin,  whose 
extreme  nervous  excitement  gave  him  the 
aiq)earance  of  being  tied  up  in  a  knot  as 
he  sat  in  the  conw  seat  below  the  gangway, 
"  declares  that  no  considerations  of  peace 
will  induce  him  and  his  friends  to  desist 
from  agitation  against  this  clause  when  the 
Bill  is  passed.  From  what  I  know  f)f  my 
noble  friend,  I  am  sure  he  is  not  making  a 
boast  which  he  will  not  absolutely  fulfil.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  consideration  of 
peace  will  re^tr:^^n  him,  but  I  must  frankly 
say  that  1  think  him  ill-advised.  No  man 
has  a  greater  authority  than  my  noble  friend 
amongst  a  most  devoted  and  able  section  of 
tlie  clergy  of  this  country.  They  look  up  to 
him,  they  follow  him,  especially  in  matters 
in  which  politics  and  nSfpoa  are  both 
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concerned,  l  licy  regard  him,  and  I  think 
(hey  rightly  regard  him,  as  tlie  ablest 
exponent  of  their  views.  I  think  my  noble 
friend  ought  to  remember  that,  if  he  has 
thus  gained  and  earned  great  power,  he 
has  with  it  taken  upon  himself  a  great 
responsibility.  And  as  he  has  with  great 
frankness  told  the  House  and  the  country 
what  he  thinks  of  the  Government,  I  am 
bound  honestly  to  tell  him  that  I  think  he 
cannot  do  a  worse  service — I  will  not  say  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  Party  to  which 
he  betongs,  because,  rightly,  he  looks  upon 
these  considerations  as  inferior  and 
subservient  to  those  which  have  a  higher 
origin.  I  think  he  is  doing  much  more 
than  that  He  is  doing  a  great  disservice 
to  the  cause  of  that  religious  education 
of  which  he  is  so  enthusiastic  an  advocate. 
I  believe  he  is  driving  deeper  the  wedge - 
which,  unhappily,  is  separating  certain 
classes  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  from  the 
great  body  of  religious  lay  opinion  in  this 
country,  and  in  which  I,  at  all  events,  see 
the  greatest  danger  looming  in  the  future  to 
the  cause  of  religion  as  a  whole,  and  more 
especially  to  the  cause,  the  welfere,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  of  &tgland." 

Here,  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  we  see 
presented  the  intellectual,  fanaiical  church- 
man. Lord  Hugh  preserves  in  a  utilitarian 
twentieth  century  the  character  of  the  im- 
perious cleric  of  Inquisition  days.  Had  he 
been  bom  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  he 
would  probably  have  been  burned  at  the 
stake  as  a  rank  Protestant.  Had  liis  appear 
ance  been  deferred  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
executed  for  Papistical  tendencies.  To  do 
him  justice,  had  he  in  either  epoch  possessed 
the  power,  he  would,  ui  the  interests  of  the 
church  he  happened  to  belong  to,  have  dealt 
c'l*  Mniilar  discipline  to  others.  In  whatever 
state  It  might  have  pleased  Providence  to 
call  him  at  -m  about  this  highly-controversial 
epoch,  he  would  have  been  in  the  minority, 
bent,  at  whatever  cost;  on  saving  the  souls 
of  the  majority. 

More  closely  than  any  of  the  Salisbury 
sons,  Lord  Hugh  resembles  the  Marquis. 
Incredible  as  it  will  appear  to  those  who 
know  the  two  at  the  present  day,  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  is  in  form  and  figure  curiously 
like  the  Member  for  St<uuf()rd  who  fluttered 
Parhament  meeting  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  There  are  many  men  of  botii 
Houses  still  living  who  remember  the  Lord 


Robert  Cecil  of  those  days,  widi  the  same 

pale,  ascetic  face  as  that  with  which  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  confronts  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  the  same  shm  figure, 
the  same  long,  gliding  step. 

Father  and  son,  with  the  space  of  fifty 
years  between  their  opening  careers,  were 
equally  loyal  to  Mother  Church.  Consider 
the  following  passage:  "1  shall  resist  any 
public  system  of  education  which  is  not 
based  on  the  truths  of  Revelation  as  a 
distinct  and  indispensable  element  The 
events  which  have  passed  in  Ireland  are 
a  sufficient  warning  of  the  futility  of  all 
educational  plans  in  which  religious  instruc* 
tion  is  not  enforced,  and  demonstrate  that 
such  compromises  do  not  even  satisfy  those 
in  deference  to  whose  hostility  they  were 
adopted."  This  is  not  a  quotation  from  one  of 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  speeches  on  the  Education 
Bill  passed  in  the  Autumn  Session.  It  will 
be  found  in  an  address  by  Lord  Robert 
Cedl  (at  the  time  having  no  expectations 
of  succeeding  to  tin  Marquisate)  to  the 
electors  of  Stamford,  whose  flavour  he  was 
wooing  in  the  year  18^3. 

Lord  Hugh  has  inherited  the  gift  of 
exquisite  phrasing  that  adorns  his  father's 
public  speeches.  Also,  like  his  father,  he  is 
able  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  deliver 
an  extemporaneous  speech.  When  he  pre- 
pares one  in  advance  his  notes  are  very 
slight,  and  do  not  confine  him  to  narrow 
pathways  of  argument  or  illustration.  In 
highly-polished  phrases,  every  word  the  right 
one  set  in  its  proper  place,  he  pours  con- 
tumely on  enemies  of  the  Church,  scorn  on 
weak-kneed  members  of  it  His  oratorical 
action  is  peculiar  and  ungainly.  In  the 
opening  passages  of  a  speech  he  wrings  his 
Itands  with  painful  force  over  someone's 
shortcomings.  Thb  is  followed  by  the  rapid 
horizontal  movement  of  his  outstretched  right 
hand  held  palm  upwards,  with  fingers  rigidly 
extended.  It  does  not  mean  anything  save 
indication  of  a  highly-wrought  nature.  But 
the  action  is  painfully  suggestive  of  slicing 
off  somebody's  head.  His  third  gesture, 
arrived  at  in  doe  course,  is  to  assume  that 
his  unoffending  left  hand  is  the  head  of  the 
adversary — siiy  Mr.  Lloyd  George — and  this 
he  proceeds  to  punch  with  amazing  force 
and  rapidity  of  delivery. 

Tliuugh  wholly  impracticaWe,  representative 
of  an  extreme  autocratic  clencai  party, 
Lord  Hugh  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive  speakers  in  the  Commons.  After 
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Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Chimbo-Iun  and  Mr.  Tim 
Healy,  there  is  none  who  can  so  rapidly  fill 

the  House  as  he,  nor  any  whose  speechrs 
are  listened  to  with  keener  interest  ur  tuller 
intdleetual  delight  One  reason  for  this 
command  over  the  most  fastidious  audience 
in  the  world  is  absolute  conviction  of  his 
sincerity.  Members  listening  know  that 
however  outri  be  his  declarations  he  himself 
believes  every  word  of  them,  nnd  wuuld 
cheerfully  go  to  the  stake  re-aitirming  them. 

He  is  obviously  not  the  sort  of  man  out 
of  whom  Ministers  are  made.  Assuming 
him  admitted  to  the  companion<;hip  of  the 
Treasury  Bench,  he  would  be  certain  within 
six  months  to  quarrel  with  his  chief  or  some 
of  his  colleagues  on  mattcr<;  of  conscience. 
I'he  only  doubt  thrown  on  this  induction 
arises  in  connection  with  a  little  manoeuvre, 
adoption  of  which  by  Lord  Hugh  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Session  amazed  and  sliocked 
the  House.  On  a  Wednesday  afternoon 
Marriage  with  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill 
was  l>efore  tlie  House  on  the  second  reading. 
This  was  carried  by  a  substantial  majority 
that  seemed  to  assure  success  to  tlie  proposal 
to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee.  Time 
was  evervtlunn  in  the  matter.  If  the  Bill 
were  forth witli  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
it  would,  under  the  rules  affecting  Private 
Bills  after  Whitsuntide,  hold  an  exceptionally 
favourable  position.  The  division  was  called 
at  a  (juaricr-past  five,  leaving  ample  time  to 
bring  the  tellers  up  to  the  table  with  the  few 
minutes  to  spare  necessary  for  movinp;  the 
reference  to  llie  Select  Conimittee.  At  half- 
past  five  on  a  W  ednesday  (this  being  before 
the  new  time  table  came  into  operation) 
debate  would  tie  peremptorily  interrupted 
and  the  Bill  s  ci^ances  would  be  lost. 

On  liord  Hugh  Cecil's  ordinarily  guileless 
brain  there  flashed  an  idea  which  good 
churchmen  would  be  more  disposed  to 
associate  with  the  Xcjnconformist  conscience. 
If  he  and  the  minority  hostile  to  the  Bill 
walkerl  through  the  division  lobby  at  the 
ordinary  pace,  they  would  be  back  before 
half-past  five,  the  Bill  would  be  referred  to  <i 
Select  C'Mnmittee,  and  all  would  be  lost. 
He  acc'irdinuU'  "  Initerrd  in  the  l/iV>hy,"  to 
quote  the  term  by  which  the  maneeuvre  was 
indignantly  denounced  by  the  outwitted 
friends  of  the  Bill.  The  loitering  lasted 
just  long  enough  to  bring  the  tellers  against 
the  Bill  up  to  the  table  after  the  hands  of 
the  clock  pointed  to  half-past  five.  Accord- 
ing; to  the  Parliamentary  rule  of  honour,  this 


is  playing  a  little  low  down,  and  the  almost 
saintly  character  of  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich bestowed  on  the  performance  an  added 

gravity. 

This  incident  certainly  seems  to  show 

that,  after  all,  upon  proper  occasion.  Lord 
Hugh  would  be  found  not  lacking  that 
adaptability  to  tircuiUbiaace  uiseparable  from 
administering  a  department  and  representing 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  questi<m 
time. 

In  the  smoldng-room  the  remark  is 

attributed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  tliat  "Life 

would  be  passable  only  for  its  cousins." 
i  his  is  dou  btless  as  apocrypha  I  as  W'cl  I  ington 's 
*'Up  Guards,  and  at  'em,"  "The  Tenth 
never  dance,"  and  tlie  like.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  substratum  of  fact  underlies 
the  fanciful  structure.  I'hrough  the  long 
debate  on  the  Education  Bill,  Cousin  Hugh 
was  a  sore  thorn  in  the  fic  sh.  His  ability, 
his  pertinacity,  and — a  consideration  not  to 
be  left  out  of  account — his  Ocilship,  com- 
bined to  make  him  a  formidable  adversar)'. 
The  Premier  up  to  tlie  last  treated  him  with 
the  gentleness  an  elder  brother  shows  to  a 
wayward  cadet.  It  was  only  at  the  very  last 
he  broke  out.  and  then  over  the  s;^rcasm  of 
his  speech  he  threw  the  garment  of  high 
personal  praise. 

With  Cousin  Cranborne  the  case  is  different. 
He  is  not  (mly  a  Cecil,  but  holds  the  reversion 
to  its  headship.  Moreover,  he  is  a  .Minister, 
arMl  with  characteristically  fantastic  temerity, 
his  father  being  resolved,  as  it  was  cynically 
put  at  the  time,  to  strengthen  his  Government, 
made  him  Under  .Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Next  to  being  full  Secretary  of  State, 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  this  particular 
f>ost  is  the  mo^t  iatpuriant  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Colleagues  of  similar  rank  at 
the  Home  Offiee,  the  Board  of  Trade,  even 
at  ttie  W'wx  Olhce  or  the  .Admiralty,  may 
muddle  and  blunder  without  shaking  the 
universe.  But  the  Under  Secretary  for 
I'(  irei^n  Afliiirs,  his  chief  beinc;  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  can,  as  Lord  Cranborne  has  more 
than  once  testified,  make  things  bum  beyond 
the  limits  of  these  islands. 

His  remark  in  debate  on  a  critical  turn  in 
affairs  in  the  Far  East  will  ever  keep  his 
memory  green.  There  was  question  of 
Treaties,  strong  representations  l)eing  made 
from  both  sides  of  the  House  as  to  the 
desirability  of  drawing  closer  friendly  bonds 
with  japan  by  a  specific  Treaty.  Had 
Japin  been  invited  to  enter  uptm  such  an 
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undertaking?  Whereat  the  noble  wiiipper- 
snapper  standing  at  the  Ministerial  box  in 

the  House  of  Commons  turned  scornfully 
upon  his  interlocutor  and  said,  "Wc  do 
not  asH  for  Treaties ;  we  grunt  them." 

It  was  m.iunificent ;  it  was  Salishurian,  but 
it  wns  not  diplomacy.  Lord  Lanscluvviu-  fi  U 
the  necessity  of  taking  early  opportunity  ol 
endeavouring  to  explain  away  the  indiscretion 
of  his  junior.  In  effect  he  told  Japan  that 
*'  it  was  only  Fanny's  pretty  way."  But  these 
ways,  wandering  over  the  barbed  fenced  field 
of  diplomacy,  are  apt  to  lead  to  diivuster. 

If  promotion  went  by  merit,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  State  it  were  felt  imperative  to 
give  another  sckm  of  the  House  <^  Cecil  to 
its  service,  it  is  not  the  ex-Premicr's  eldest 
son  who  would  now  he  seated  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  But  primogeniture  has  its  rights  as 
well  as  its  duties,  and  Lord  Cranborne  sits 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  bound  some  day  to  go 
up  even  higher. 

In  other  capacity  he  would  do  very  well 
indeed.  He  would,  for  example,  make  an 
excellent  private  Member.  As  a  speaker  he 
has  vastly  improved  with  practice,  though 
still  falling  short  of  the  supremacy  in  debate 
of  his  yount»er  brother.  Haughtily  shy,  he 
is  habitually  gauche,  .saying  the  wrong  thing 
in  the  worst  manner  at  the  most  inconvenient 
moment.  Beneath  this  manner,  which  even 
more  assuredly  than  reading  and  writing 
comes  by  nature,  there  are  sterling  qualities 
which  time  and  experience  may  ripen.  He 
ha<;  those  qtnlities  of  innate  honesty  and 
uncompromi.sing  truthtelling  (according  to 
his  lights)  which  command  the  respect  of  the 
Hou:ie  of  Conitiiens.  He  has  alsu  ilie  faeiiUv 
of  taking  panis,  and  shirks  no  labour 
connected  with  his  office.  In  brief,  when  in 
the  course  of  events  he  takes  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  will  be  soniethin^f  a!)o\  e 
the  average  level  of  the  Peerage,  and  might, 
if  he  unreservedly  gave  himself  up  to  the 
task,  do  something  to  relieve  the  Upper 
Chamber  from  its  pervading  dulness. 

That  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
would  be  achieved  if  he  took  office,  more 
especially  if  the  post  selected  were  that  for 
which  he  is  now  ai)parently  in  training  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  During  the  last  few  years 
of  leadership  of  the  third  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Premier's  interposition  in  debate  on 
whatsoever  subject  was  a  matter  of  acute 
anxiety  to  his  more  commonplace  colleagues. 


They  never  knew  what  he  might  not  say 
before  he  resumed  his  seat.  In  this  respect 
the  fourth  Mnrquis  of  Salisbury,  in  charge  of 
the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Othce,  might  be 
expected  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  his  father. 

There  is  another  and  a  better  way.  Since 
the  spacious  times  of  Elizabeth,  the  Cecils 
have  enjoyed,  have,  in  truth,  honourably 
won,  a  fair  share  of  the  fat  things  of 
.Ministerial  office.  According  to  that 
impartial  and  dispa.ssionate  observer,  Mr. 
"Tommy"  Bowles,  the  Fourth  Adminis- 
tration of  the  lineal  descendant  of  Queen 
E'.i/abeth's  great  counsellor  erred  a  little 
in  this  direction  by  overdoii^  things.  The 
Fourth  Marquis  could  well  afford  to  stand 
aside,  leaving  the  prises  for  less  accustomed 
hands. 

For  the  House  of  Cecil  the  attractions  of 
Ministerial  office  do  not  rest  upon  the  sordid 

c:oM<;iderations  that  govern  lesser  folic.  For 
centuries  they  have  belonged  to  the 
governing  cla.sses,  and  have  hereditary 
hunger  for  power.  In  Parliament  power 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  place. 
Now  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  practically 
withdrawn  from  the  scene,  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  the 
Karl  of  Roschcry,  who,  as  we  know,  elects 
to  plough  a  lonely  furrow,  iso  une  rising 
in  debate  is  listened  to  more  eagerly.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  tliat  his  views  and 
arguments  influence  votes.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear  in  connection  with  what  is 
avowedly  a  debating  assembly,  cases  where 
that  miracle  is  wrought  either  in  Lords  or 
Commons  arc  exceedingly  rare.  But  I^rd 
Rosebery's  speeches  distinctly  turn  the 
current  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  have  their  effect  on  ptiblic  opinion 
outside.  Of  public  men,  the  oiie  most 
successful  in  resisting  the  influence  of  Lord 
Roseberv'-^  siieerhes,  as  far  as  influence  is 
discernible  in  action,  is  Lord  Rosebcry 
himself. 

Lord  CranlKxne,  even  as  Marquis  of 
.Salisbury,  will  never  reach  the  altitude  of 
L.ord  Rosebery,  undermined  though  it  be  by 
a  certain  curious  irresolution.  But  the  r6ie 
of  Indepi  ndent  MeniV)cr,  a  sort  of  Providence 
sitting  up  aloft  looking  after  the  business  of 
the  Peers  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  would 
suit  him  admirably.  He  might  then  without 
danger,  with  distinct  advantage  to  current 
debate,  cultivate  inherited  germs  of  blurting 
out  inconvenient  truths,  and  might  think 
aloud  about  his  fellow-men,  particularly  his 
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fiersonal  friends  and  former  colleagues,  habits 
liiat  made  liis  distinguished  father  so 
interesting  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  on 
the  public  platform. 

Crossing  tiie  lloor  of  the  House,  we  find 
another  coming  man  in  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
Some  years  ago,  when  that  middle-aged  young 
man's  position  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  made  in  private  conversation  the  subject 
of  pas^i^  remark,  Mr.  Gladstone  said, 
•Edward  (jrrv  nii^lit  he  anything  he  hki-d 
in  public  life.  Hut  he  prefers  to  go  a  fisiiing." 
That  sums  up  tlie  story  of  a  life  as  far 
as  it  has  gone.  Like  the  Cecils,  he  comes 
of  a  family  who  have  made  their  mark  on 
Parliament  and  the  history  of  the  country. 
Grandson  of  Sir  George  Gr^},  grand- 
n^>hew  of  the  second  Earl  Grey,  much 
was  expected  of  the  Member  for  Berwick- 
on- 1  weed. 

Nor  has  expectation  been  disappointed 

Sir  Edward  is  an  admirable  speaker,  there 
being  about  his  utterances  that  subtle  flavour 
of  statesmanship  lacking  to  Mr.  Oildwell  or 
even  to  Mr.  Channing.  For  three  years  S  r 
Edward  filled  the  ofTice  now  occasiriiuiUy 
electrihed  by  Lord  Cranbornc.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  during  that  period  he 
never  fluttered  the  dovecotes  at  Tokio,  St. 
Petersburg,  Berlin  or  elsewhere.  He  has 
the  placid  mind  and  temperament  that 
go  to  make  a  first-class  judge.  Therein 
something  is  lacking  to  success  in  political 
life,  where  occasional  warmth  and  colour  are 
deniable  accesscvies.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
belongs  to  the  limited  class  of  Parliament 
men  who  are  listened  to  with  e(]ual  plensure 
and  attention  on  both  sides.  A  stout  Liberal, 
political  partisanship  is  wholly  foreign  to  his 
nature. 

Diuing  his  fighting  time,  Nelson  had  an 
ungovernable  personal  hatred  for  the  French 
people.  Whilst  waiting  for  their  ships  in 
the  Mediterranean  he  wrote  home,  "  I  tntst 
Almighty  God  will  in  Egypt  overthrow  these 
pests  of  the  human  race."    That  was 


unreasonable,  illogical.  But  the  personal 
sentiment  lent  fresh  force  and  energy  to 
Nelson's  arm  at  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar. 
Sir  Edward  On  y,  contemplating  honourable 
gentlemen  seated  opposite  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  thinks  they  are  mistaken  on 
particular  subjects,  but  concedes  that  they 
are  wel!  nu'anin<^,  and  include  in  their  ranks 
some  reaiiy  good  fellows. 

If  he  followed  natural  disposition  he  would 
doubtless  retire  from  Parliament  and  political 
life,  withdraw  to  I'alloden,  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  valuable  work  on  fly-fishing, 
or  peradventure  write  a  treatise  on  tennis.  . 
Noblesse  oblifi^e.  A  Crey  of  Northumberland 
must  take  his  place  in  Parliament,  his  seat 
on  one  of  the  two  Front  Benches.  The  current 
of  sir  Edward's  ]K>litical  career  has  of 
late  years  been  sorely  troubled  by  scliis'ms  in 
his  political  huuaciiuld.  He  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  practice  of  sub-dividing  an  already 
small  minority  into  hostile  dinner  parties 
given  at  rival  restaurants.  But  when  the 
Guelphs  and  the  GbibeUines  &11  ou^  he 
must  needs,  though  not  vivaciously  taking 
])art  with  cither,  stroll  over  into  one  or  other 
ot  the  hostile  camps.  Naturally  he  has 
followed  Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  quite  good 
enough  Liberal  for  him,  and  whose  views  on 
Imi>crial  affairs  are  distinctly  sound. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  has  scarcely  reached  the 
prime  of  life.  He  has  behind  him  an 
lionourable  past ;  before  him  a  future  leading 
direct  to  the  family  heritage  of  the 
Premiership.  What  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plishment of  tilis  dream  is  that  he  should 
less  sedulously  give  up  (o  tlie  trout  stream 
and  the  tennis-court  what  was  meant  for 
mankind.  There  is  only  one  recorded  case 
where  Simon  Peter  said  "  I  go  a-fishing." 
A  little  later  it  is  written  "  Simon  Peter  girt 
his  fisher's  coat  unto  him,  and  did  cast 
himself  into  the  s> 

I'his  is  what  Edward  Grey  should  do. 
Gird  liis  coat  about  him,  and  throw  himsell 
into  the  sea  of  polittci. 
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Race  Course 

Swindles 

THE  SEAMY  SIDE  OF  A  CREAT  SPORT 

By  W.  J.  VINTLE. 


"  M        ^  '^"^  si)orlin'  gent  from  a 

■L^  bob  up  to  a  quid  that  he  won't  tell 
vhich  thimble  the  little  pea  is  under ! " 

It  was  a  raucous-voiced  individual,  some- 
what seedily  clad,  who  issued  this  open 
challenge  on  the  occasion  of  the  IJttle 
Muggleton  Race  Meeting. 

Before  him  stood  a  small  folding  table 
covered  with  green  bai/e,  and  upon  ibis  Ite 
was  busily  manipulating  three  thimbles  and 
a  pea.  With  a  rapid,  sweeping  motion  he 
placed  Arst  one  thiiuble  and  then  another 
over  the  pea,  finally  leaving  the  latter 
obviously  under  the  middle  thimble. 

"  Here  y'are,  gents  !  Here's  a  chance  for 
a  sportsman  to  make  a  bit.  I  lay  any  odds 
from  a  tanner  up  to  a  fiver  that  there  ain't  a 
sportsman  'ere  wot  can  tell  which  ihinible 
tli'_-  little  pea  is  under.  Why,  it's  the  simplest 
thiiig  in  the  wurld.  Any  genl  woL  watched 
must  'ave  seen  me  put  it  under  the  middle 
tliiinble,  and  raising  it — "'ere it  15 1  Now, 
who's  goin'  to  try  his  luck  ?  " 

Once  more  the  thimbles  are  manipulated, 
and  a^un  it  is  the  middle  one  that  is  placed 
in  the  most  barefaced  fasliion  over  the  pea. 
Mr.  John  Muggins,  who  thinks  himself  a 
remarkably  sharp  person,  has  been  closely 
watching  the  business,  and  now  sees  his 
opportunity. 

"  I'll  bet  you  half  a  sovereign  that  it's  under 
the  middle  one,"  he  ex(  laims.  The  wager  is 
promptly  accepted,and  Mr.  M  iiu^in.s  is  invited 
to  raise  the  middle  thimble  hmiscif,  to  "  show 
that  there  is  no  deception  ! "  He  does  so, 
and  finds  it  empty.  The  proprietor  of  the 
thimbles  then  raises  one  of  the  others,  and 
there  is  the  pea  ! 

Now  it  would  not  have  mattered  which 
thimble  Mr.  Muggins  might  choose  to  put 
his  money  on.  In  any  case  he  would  lose, 
for  the  naq»le  reason  that  there  was  no  pea 


under  either  of  the  thimbles  !  I'hc  thing  is 
an  arrant  swindle  from  first  to  last. 

Thimble-rigging — as  it  is  called — is  a  feat 
of  pure  s!ci<;lit  of  hand,  and  is  not  dependent 
upon  apparatus  in  any  way  whatever.  All 
that  is  needed  is  the  dexterity  that  comes 
from  constant  practice. 

When  the  "sharp"  pretends  to  place  the 
thimble  over  the  pea,  he  does  it  with  a 
sweeping  movement,  bringing  the  thimble 
down  tilted  forward  slightly  in  fu  nt  of  the 
pea,  and  instead  of  covering  the  pea  with  the 
thimble  he  instantly  clips  it  between  the 
second  and  third  fingers.  It  is  thus  quite 
conrenled  from  the  audience,  but  our 
illustration,  wiiich  represents  the  hand  as  its 
owner  sees  it,  shows  clearly  how  the  pea  is 

llrl<l. 

1  he  "flat"  who  makes  his  bet  dv.d  raises 
a  Uiimble,  of  course  finds  nothing  under  it. 
How,  then,  does  the  pea  come  to  be  under 
one*  of  the  other  thimbles  uhen  the  "sharp" 
raises  it  ?  Simply  by  a  reversal  of  the  process 
that  we  have  just  described.  As  the  thimble 
is  raised,  the  pea— which  has  been  all  the 
wliile  lirld  Itrtween  the  fmgers — is  neatly 
dropped  under  it,  and  appears  to  have  been 
there  all  the  time. 

The  trick  is  a  \  i  ry  <  nsy  one  to  perform, 
but  it  requires  long  and  repeated  practice  to 
do  it  so  quickly  and  neatly  as  to  make 
detection  impossible. 

Tht  re  is  another  method  of  working  this 
swindle,  which  is  even  more  clever  than  that 
which  has  been  described.  Not  long  ago 
one  of  our  most  dexterous  sleight-of-hand 
exhibitors  invented  a  little  trick,  in  which  a 
small  bail  or  pea  is  placed  under  a  walnut- 
shell  and  mysteriously  vanishes.  As  the 
ball  is  unquestionably  placed  under  the  shell, 
its  disappearance  is  rather  startling,  but  the 
secret  is  easily  explained. 
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At  least  one  ot  the  tliinible-rijiging  frater- 
nity has  adapted  the  trick  to  his  nefarious 
husiness.  llie  three  thimbles  are  shown 
empty  and  are  jjlared  in  a  row.  One  of 
ihem  is  then  raiseti  and  the  pea  placed  under 
it.  If  you  choose,  you  may  put  the 
thimble  over  the  pea  ycnirself,  and  the 
operator  then  invites  you  to  bet  on  an 
ap])arent  certainty. 

If  you  bet  on  the  thimble  whicli  you  pla«;ed 
over  the  pea,  you  lose  your  money,  for  it  is 
now  empty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  pea 
was  a  fraud,  for  it  was  really  a  small  ball  of 


CJjnfidence,  gents  I  "  Why  anyone  should 
wish  to  show  confidence  in  him  is  not 
explained,  neither  is  it  easy  to  understand 
the  mental  prcxesses  by  which  the  unsophis- 
ticated bystander  persuades  himself  that  he 
can  get  five  shillings  in  exchange  for  two  ! 

Most  visitors  to  the  race-course  have 
witnessed  the  business,  which  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner.  The  operator 
takes  a  purse — which  can  be  examined,  as 
it  is  (juite  bond  fid( — and  tosses  two  half- 
crowns  into  it.  After  repeating  this  two  or 
three  times,  and  showing  that  the  coins  are 


In  ihimblc-rifKini;,  the  middle  ihlmble  is  apparently  placed  over  the  pea,  but  In  the  aci  of  doing  so  the  pea  is  removed 

between  the  second  and  third  finders. 


When  a  bet  has  been  taken,  the  middle  thimble  is,  of  cojrsc,  found  empty.    The  pea  is  dexterously  slipped  under  one 

of  the  other  thimbles  in  the  act  of  raising  it 


In  another  form  of  the  ihlmble-rlgKing  business  the  thimble  is  pushed  for»'ard,  and  the  pea  -  which  is  really  a  ball  of 

soft  rubber   is  squeezed  out. 


very  soft  india-rubber.  The  top  of  the  table 
is  covered  with  thick  cloth,  and  when  the 
thimble  is  pushed  forward,  its  edge  grips 
the  rubber  ball,  which  flattens  and  passes 
outside  without  causing  the  thimble  to  bo 
perceptibly  raised.  It  is  tlien  seized  by  the 
lips  of  the  second  and  third  fingers  and 
conveyed  away,  as  in  the  older  type  of  the 
trick. 

An  even  more  conuuon  race-course  swindle 
is  that  kno  vn  as  the  purse  trick,  in  which  a 
benevolent  pjrsonage  offers  to  sell  two  half- 
crowns  for  a  florin,  "purely  as  a  test  of 


genuine,  he  closes  the  purse  and  tosses  it 
repeatedly  from  hand  to  hand,  when  the 
chink  of  the  silver  is  di.slincily  heard. 

He  then  offers  to  sell  the  purse  and 
contents  for  a  florin,  or,  if  trade  is  bad,  even 
for  a  shilling.  Some  "nmg"  thinks  that  a 
bargain  is  going  begging  and  accepts  the 
offer.  On  opening  the  purse  he  finds  him- 
self the  happy  owner  of  lwo{K'nce  ! 

As  in  thimble  riggini;,  so  here  the  feat  is 
one  of  pure  sleight ol  haiul,  and  many  of  its 
practitioners  exhibit  a  dexterity  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  professional  conjurer.  Our 
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In  ihc  purse  Irick  two  htlf-crowns  are  placed  in  a  purse,  which  is  then  closed  and  tossed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
finally  &oId  for  a  Horin,  when  the  purchaser  finds  that  It  only  contains  twopence. 


photographs  of  the  business  show,  first,  the 
various  acts  as  the  spectator  sees  ihein,  and 
then  the  same  movements  as  seen  from 
behind.  A  careful  comparison  of  them  will 
make  clear  the  method  of  working  the  trick. 

\\  hile  the  half-crowns  are  being  manipu- 
lated and  placed  in  the  purse,  the  operator 
has  two  pennies  concealed  in  the  palm  of 
his  right  hand.  After  tossing  the  half- 
crowns  into  the  purse  two  or  three  times, 
the  coins  are  rapidly  changed,  and  when  the 
purse  is  closed  the  pennies  are  in  it,  while 
the  half-crowns  are  palmed  in  the  manner 
familiar  to  all  conjurers. 

The  purse  is  then  held  in  the  right  hand 
with  the  half-crowns  concealed  beneath  it. 
Purse  and  coins  together  are  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  hand  to  another 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  coins  are  always 
under  the  purse.  This  produces  a  jingle  of 
iilver  that  tends  to  remove  all  doubt  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  the  purse,  and  also 
enables  the  swindler  to  convince  his  dupes 
that  he  has  nothing  concealed  in  his  hands ! 

Finally  the  half-crowns  are  once  more 
palmed,  and  the  purse  with  the  contained 


twopence  is  handed  to  the  man  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  lx;lieve  that  benevolent  people 
haunt  race-courses  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
money  at  less  than  face  value  !  The  only 
excuse  that  can  be  made  for  him  is  that  the 
feat  is  so  skilfully  performed  that  the  most 
suspicious  individual  is  often  convinced  that 
he  saw  the  half-crowns  placed  in  the  purse. 

Another  very  pretty  little  swindle,  often 
seen  at  race-meetings,  is  known  as  the  three- 
card  trick.  A  small  table  is  used,  on  which  are 
conspicuously  placed  the  figures  i,  2  and  3. 
The  "sharp"  takes  three  cards,  which  he 
shows  to  the  audience,  and  places  them 
opposite  the  three  numbers.  We  will  suppose 
that  in  the  first  position  he  places  the  nine  of 
diamonds,  in  the  second  the  king  of  spades, 
and  in  the  third  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

He  repeatedly  raises  the  cards  and  puts 
them  down  again  slowly,  face  downwards,  so 
as  to  show  clearly  where  each  one  is  [ilaced. 
ile  then  oflTers  to  bet  any  sum  you  like  that 
you  cannot  pick  out  the  king.  Now  as  the 
card  in  question  v.-as  clearly  placed  o[>posite 
the  figure  2,  someone  is  pretty  certain  to 
stake  his  money  ;  but  on  raising  the  second 


These  photographs  show  the  same  acts  as  those  at  the  top  of  the  pa|;e.  but  seen  from  behind.   The  method  of  worliing 

the  purse  trick  is  fully  explained  in  the  article. 
No.  58.-V0L.  X.  ,7  K  K 
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In  ihc  ihrcc-card  trick  the  position  of  (he  king  is  changed  by  a  .swiTi  pass  in  the  act  of  laying  the  cards  down,  as 

shown  in  the  second  illustration. 


card  it  is  found  to  be  not  the  king,  but  the 
nine  of  diamonds. 

This  feat  again  is  one  of  piiYc  sleight-of- 
hand,  and  calls  for  no  mean  skill,  as  it  is 
done  at  close  quarters  under  the  direct  gaze 
of  the  bystanders.  The  king  is  at  first  placed 
where  it  appears  to  be  throughout  ;  but  the 
last  time  that  the  cards  are  raised  its  position 
is  swiftly  changed  by  a  kind  of  pass,  in  the 
way  shown  in  the  illustration.  Of  course, 
the  relative  position  of  the  cards  is  constantly 
varied,  the  opera- 
tor never  placing 
the  king  twice  in 
succession  on  the 
same  spot. 

It  is  often 
advantageous  to 
know  how  the 
cards  fall  when 
dealing,  and  this 
can  be  deter- 
mined by  a  very 
simple  little  con- 
trivance. The 
sharper  has  been 
enjoying  a  (|uiet 
sn)oke,  and  when 
his  turn  comes  to 
deal  he  knocks  the  ashes  out  of  his  pi|)j 
and  la\s  it  before  him  on  the  table.  There 
is  nothing  suspicious  in  this  movement,  but 
if  you  were  to  examine  the  pi|)e  you  would 
find  that,  when  laying  it  down,  its  owner 
inserted  a  liny  round  mirror  in  the  Ixjwl, 
by  means  of  which  he  is  able  to  read 
every  card  as  he  pushes  it  off  the  pack 
in  dealing. 


By  means  of  a  tiny  mirror  concealed  in  a  pipe,  the  card  sharper 
can  see  the  face  of  every  card  when  dealing. 


The  most  elalKjrate  piece  of  apparatus 
used  by  the  card-sharping  fraternity  is  that 
known  as  a  "  hold-out,"  which  enables  the 
sharper  to  jiroduce  from  his  sleeve  any 
desired  cards. 

It  consists  of  two  blades,  which  engage  at 
their  extremity,  and  somewhat  resemble  the 
kind  of  vice  used  by  saddlers  in  stitching 
leather.  This  is  fixed  on  the  arm  between 
a  double  shirt  cuff.  Attached  to  it  is  a  spiral 
tube  which  j)asses  over  the  shoulder  and 

across  the  back  to 
the  right  knee, 
'i'hrough  the  tube 
runs  a  stout  cord 
which,  if  pulled, 
causes  the  blades 
of  the  hold  out  to 
open  and  force 
the  double  cuff 
apart.  At  the 
s;ime  time  a  slide 
is  pushed  up  bear- 
ing a  clip,  into 
which  several 
cards  can  be  in- 
serted. 

On  releasing 
thtf  cord  they  are 
instantly  withdrawn  up  the  sleeve,  the  shirt 
cuff  closes  over  them,  and  you  can  look 
right  up  the  sleeve  without  detecting  any- 
thing suspicious.  The  hold  out  is  jointed 
at  the  elbow,  so  that  the  arm  can  be  1  ent 
without  difficulty.  A  spring  opening  in  the 
right  trouser  leg  enables  the  sharper  to 
withdraw  the  cord,  after  sitting  down  to  the 
table,  and  to  hook  it  to  ihe  left  knee.  He 
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has  then  only  to  separate  his  knees  to  put 
the  apparatus  in  operation. 

Tins  elaLKiraie  affair  is  said  to  be  rarely  used 
nowadays,  nioit  sharpers  preferring  to  depend 
upon  simpler  methods  ami  upon  sleigiit-of- 
hand  iJ  accomplish  their  nefarious  purjKJses. 

A  V  ry  simple  form  of  hold  out  can  be 
made  l.om  a  small  awl,  to 
which  a  stout  piece  of  watch 
spring  is  attached.     This  is 
stuck  in  the  under  side  of 
the  table  in  such  a  position 
that    the    spring  pres.scs 
against  the  table  and 
projects    slightly  be- 
yond its  edge.    It  is 
then  an  easy  business 
slip  a  few  cards  under 
where  they  will  be  securely 
held  and  remain  concealed. 

I  he  ring  hold-out  con 
sists  of  an  ordinary  belcht  r 
ring  to  which  a  small  spring 
is  attached.  With  the  aid 
ot  this,  one  or  two  cards 
can  be  easily  held  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  as  the 
fingers  can  be  freely  moved 
there  is  practically  no  fear  of  detection. 

Marked  cards  are  one  of  the  commonest 
means  of  fraud  resorted  to  by  sharpers, 
'i'here  arc  various  methods  of  marking 
them,  as  by  shading  a  portion  of  the 
back,  making  a  slight  variation  in  the 
design,  and  the  like ;  but  the  best  of  all 


to 
it, 


An  ingenious  meihod  of  marking  cirds 
(iescribcd  on  this  pag,e. 


A  pack  with  an  even  pattern  design  on  the 
back  is  selected.  The  first  four  figures, 
squares,  circles — or  whatever  the  design  may 
consist  of — counting  horizontally,  indicate 
the  four  suits — clubs,  diamonds,  hearts  and 
spades  ;  counting  vertically  they  indicate  the 
value,  beginning  with  the  ace  and  going  down 
to  the  six  or  five.  Lower 
values  may  \ye  disregarded, 
as  it  is  seldom  that  anything 
less  than  an  eight  is  of  use 
to  :i  sharper. 

It  is  now  clear  that  by 
marking  the  appropriate 
figure  the  suit  and  value  of 
the  card  can  be  indicated. 
This  may  be  done  by  making 
a  tiny  dot  in  the  middle  of 
the  figure,  as  shown  in  our 
illustration,  where  the  dots 
^  are  greatly  exagger- 
ated  for  the  sake  of 
clearness.  A  far 
belter  plan,  however,  is  to 
make  a  raised  dot  by 
slightly  pricking  a  card 
from  the  face  side.  If  this 
is  neatly  done,  it  is  quite 
unnoticeable,  but  some  sharpers  actually  split 
each  card  and  prick  the  back  from  within. 
\Vhcn  the  two  halves  are  pasted  together 
again,  it  is  impossible  to  see  that  they  have 
been  tampered  with. 

The  raised  dot  is,  of  course,  extremely 
minute,  and  may  even  be  rubbed  down  with 


is  probably  that  which  we  now  describe.       the  finger  nail  till  the  surface  appears  (juite 


An  awl  and  a  piece  of  watch  stpring,  fixed  under  the  table, 
enable  the  sharper  to  hold  cards  in  reser^'e. 


A  card 


be  readily  palmed  by  means 
attached  to  the  flnger  ring. 


clip 
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smooth,  hut 
it  will  siill  be 
percrptihie  to 
the  sensitive 
tips  of  the 
fingers,  es- 
pecially if  they 
are  kept  in 
order  with  the 
aid  of  a  little 
pumice  stone. 
In  using  cards 
so  pricked, 
the  sharper 
has  only  to 
casually  finger 
them  and  can 
at  once  detect 
the  mark  with- 
out having  to 
look  closely 
for  it. 

When  using 
packs  to  which 
lie  has  not 
had  previous 


'  Making  the  bridge  ' 


will  force  Ihc  pijycr  lo  cut  ttic  pack  at  any 
desired  card. 


When  dealing  rapidly  a  card  sharper  will  secretly  help  hiitiself  to  cards 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 


access,  the  man  who  makes  his  living  by 
cheating  at  cards  will  sometimes  wear  a  ring 
with  a  tiny  spike  projecting  from  it.  By 
means  of  this  he  will  often  contrive  to  mark 
cards  that  he  may  desire  to  recognise  later 
on.  Another  favourite  dodge  is  to  use 
packs  of  cards  of  the  kind  known  as 
"strippers."  In  these  packs  a  thin  shaving 
is  taken  off  the  sides  of  the  low  cards  and 
the  ends  of  the  high  ones,  in  such  fashion 
as  to  render  them  slightly  concave. 


In  the  game 
of  Hanker,  for 
which  "  strip- 
pers" are 
chiefly  used, 
the  cards  are 
cut  into  a 
number  of 
small  heaps, 
and  each 
player  backs 
the  heap  he 
fancies  by 
placing  a  coin 
upon  it.  When 
all  have  made 
their  game, 
one  heap  is 
left  for  tlie 
••banker." 
This  is  now 
turned  over 
and  the  bot- 
tom card  ex- 
posed. The 
other  heaps 


are  then  turned  over,  and  in  each  case  if  the 
bottom  card  is  lower  than  that  exposed  by  the 
"  banker"  he  takes  the  stake ;  if  higher  he  pays 
an  e<iuivalent  amount  to  that  on  the  heap. 

Now  it  will  appear  how  the  "  strippers " 
come  to  the  "  banker's  '  rescue.  The  low 
cards  being  cut  concave  at  the  sides,  the 
high  ones  project  slightly  in  the  pack  at  the 
sides.  On  the  other  hand  the  low  cards 
project  at  the  ends  of  the  pack.  This  is,  of 
course,  so  slight  as  to  be  cjuite  unnoticed. 


Thin  strip*  are  often  removed  from  the  ends 
or  sides  of  cards,  for  the  purpose  of  cheating 
at  Banker,  as  described  on  ihist  page. 


A  Kngjr  ring  hearing  a  small  spike  cnabl.-s  any 
card  to  be  secretly  marked    for  subsequent 
recognition. 
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If,  therefore,  you 
cut  the  cards  in  the 
usual  way  you  are 
certain  to  cut  all  high 
cards,  but  if  you  take 
the  pack  up  by  iIk- 
ends  you  will  cut  a 
low  card.  liy  thi> 
simple  conlrivamo 
the  banker  tan  be 
practically  certain  of 
scooping  the  pool 
every  time. 

'J"he  ganie  of  Banker 
is,  at  best,  a  gan)ble, 
pure  and  simple  ;  but 
when  proposed  by 
friendly  strangers  on 
the  race  course  or  in 
the  saloon  bar,  it  is 
generally  a  swindle 
from  start  to  finish. 
The  best  advice  to 
young  men  who  want 
to  play  Banker  is, 
most  emphatically, 
"  Don't  !  " 

It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  supposed  that 
the  sharper  is  defeated 
if  his  victim  insists  on 

playing  with  his  own  cards.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
swindling  fraternity  are  expert  at  sleight-of- 
hand,  and  there  are  very  few  who  are  not 
skilled  manipulators  of  the  cards. 

We  will  sup[)ose  that  the  sharper  in  the 
course  of  the  first  game— which  is  often 
fairly  conducted,  in  order  to  win  his  dupe's 
confidence — has  noted  certain  cards  that 
would  be  useful  to  him.  He  contrives  to 
place  them,  s;»y  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 
He  then  apparently  shuffles  them.  We  say 
"  ap{)arently "  because  there  are  several 
m(  tlu)ds  of  false  shuffling,  by  means  of 
which  the  cards  a|)|>ear  to  be  most 
thoroughly    mixed,  while   in    reality  their 


In  chcaiinK  ai  tiu-c,  one  die  is  retained  In  the  hand 
and  pressed  against  the  top  of  the  box  with  the  six 
downwards. 


\X  ituii  >>>L'  i>uv  IN  icvcrsed  it  l«  released  and,  of  course, 
shows  a  six.     In  this  way  the  sharper  can  be  sure  of 
throwing  at  least  seven. 

We 


onler  is  not  chmiged 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

He  now  gives  them 
to  Ik:  cut,  but  before 
doing  so  he  contrives 
to  "make  the  bridge," 
which  is  done  by  giv- 
ing a  slight  bend  lo 
the  to|)  and  bottom 
halves  of  the  pack. 
In  our  illustration  this 
is  greatly  exaggerated, 
for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness. In  reality  a  very 
slight,  and  alniost  im- 
perceptible, bend  is 
sufficient  to  force  an 
unsuspecting  player  to 
cut  the  pack  at  the 
place  intlicated.  .After 
cutting,  the  bridge  is, 
of  c»)urse,  reversed 
and  the  sharp  has 
f)nly  to  make  the  pass, 
in  the  way  recently 
described  by  Mr. 
Bertram  in  this 
.Magazine,  to  have 
them  once  more  in 
their  original  order. 
I  le  now  proce(^ds 
lo  deal  the  cards.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  those  he  wants  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pack,  and  when  he  comes  to  his  own 
turn  he  helps  hinjscif  to  them  by  what  is 
known  as  "the  bottom  deal."  With  a  very 
rapid  dealer  it  is  quite  impo.ssible  to  see  if 
he  is  doing  this  or  not. 

IMaying  with  dice  is  always  to  be  deprecated, 
as  it  is  a  pure  game  of  chance,  and  is  in  no 
sense  one  of  skill.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
game  of  chance  when  f.iirly  played  ;  but 
when  manipulated  by  a  sharper  in  the  way 
we  have  now  to  describe,  there  is  simply  no 
chance  at  all  for  the  wretched  victim. 

Here  is  a  simple  little  dt)dge  by  which  a 
pretty  high  throw  can  always  be  insured. 


High  and  low  "toppers"  arc  dice  that  have 
been  unfairly  marked. 


Specimens  of  loaded  dice— described  in  the 
article. 
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The  sharper  picks  up  two  dice  from  the 
table,  hut  instead  of  dropping  them  in  the 
box  in  the  usual  way,  he  secures  one 
between  his  fingers  and  presses  it  on  the 
edjie  of  the  box  with  the  six  downwards. 
After  rattling,  the  Ikjx  is  reversed,  and,  of 
course,  the  manipulated  die  shows  six.  As 
the  other  die  cannot  show  less  than  one, 
the  sharper  is  always  certain  of  throwing 
at  least  seven,  and  the  chances  of  the  game 
are  thus  greatly  in  his  favour. 

One  of  the  commonest  methods  of 
cheating,  esjK'cially  at  race  meetings,  is  by 
the  aid  of  loaded  dice. 
These  are  usually 
sophisticated  by  the 
insertion  of  a  piece  of 
lead  opposite  the  six, 
which  tlius  has  a 
decided  tentlency  to 
Come  on  top  when 
thrown.  Dice  of  this 
sort,  however,  can 
generally  be  detected, 
as  they  do  not  fall 
quite  naturally,  and 
cannot  be  spun. 

Recently  an  electric 
die  has  been  invented 
which  will  stand  all 
te-.ts.  short  of  cutting 
it  open.  It  is  made 
ot  celluloid  and  is 
hollow.  On  the  in- 
side, opposite  the  six, 
a  small  iron  disc  is 
fixed  ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  facing  it, 
is  a  leaden  disc  of 
exactly  the  same  weight.  The  intervening 
space  is  filled  up  with  cork.  Dice  thus 
constructed  exactly  resemble  the  genuine 
ailii  le  and  can  be  spun  without  dirticulty. 

The  mode  of  using  elcrtri<-  di(X'  is  to  have 
ai.  electro-magnet  concealed  under  the  table 
top,  which  can  l>e  brought  into  action  by 
pressing  a  concealed  push.  When  the 
victim  throws  he  simply  takes  his  chance, 
for  the  magnet  is  not  in  action.  But  when 
the  shar[>er  takes  his  turn  L-ith  -r  lu-  or  a 


By  means  of  the  penny  which  his  been  cut  through, 
one  half  reversed,  and  then  braced  io|ccther  again,  it  Is 
easy  to  swindle  when  tossing  a  coin. 


confederate  presses  the  push,  the  magnet  is 
brought  itito  play,  the  concealed  iron  discs 
arc  powerfully  attracted  to  the  table  and  the 
dice  fall  sixes. 

A  variation  upon  loaded  dice  is  to  use 
unfair  (>nes,  though  this  is  a  trifle  risky. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  unfair  dice — or 
"toppers,"  as  they  are  called  —  lh«  that 
arc  marked  too  high  and  those  that  bear 
too  few  pips.  In  the  former  class  the  pips 
are  so  arranged  that  they  t<.)tal  up  to  a 
much  higher  number  than  they  ought.  For 
instance,    the   .side    opposite    six,  instead 

of  being  marked  one 
^\    '  —  as   is   usual  —  is 

marked  with  a  second 
six,  and  the  other 
sides  are  similarly 
altered.  With  the  low 
dice  the  reverse  pro- 
cess takes  place. 

The  risk  of  using 
these  unfair  dice  is  not 
so  great  as  might  be 
imagined,  as  it  is  im- 
ptjssible  to  see  niore 
than  three  sides  of  a 
die  at  once  ;  and  thus 
the  fraud  is  not  appar- 
ent unless  the  dice 
are  delil>erately  ex- 
amined. It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the 
sharper  throws  with 
the  high  "  t(.»ppers  "and 
then  artfully  rings  the 
changes,  giving  the  low- 
ones  to  his  victim  for 
his  little  flutter. 
Other  racecourse  swindles  exist,  but 
those  we  have  described  are  the  most 
im|>ort.uit.  It  cannot  too  emphatically  be 
repeated  that  those  who  play  or  gamble 
with  strangers  are  simply  courting  loss  and 
disister. 

Our  illustrations  are  fron)  {)h«)tographs 
specially  taken  for  this  article  by  Mr.  Henry 
Hate,  of  I  love,  who  has  made  a  prohtngcd 
stu<ly  of  race  course  swindles  for  the  purpose 
of  e\i)osing  them. 
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CAP'N  BOB 

OF  THE 

"SCREAMER." 


A    HUMOROUS  STORY 
OF  THE  SEA. 


Related  by  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH. 


Illusiniied  by  THOMAS  FOGARTY. 


/-"APTAIN  HOB  BRANDT  dropped  in 
to-day,  looking  hrown  and  ruddy,  apd 
filling  niy  office  with  a  breeze  and  freshness 
that  seemed  to  have  followed  him  all  the 
way  in  from  the  sea. 

"Just  in,  captain.'"  I  cried,  s[)rinj^ing  to 
my  ieet,  my  fingers  closing  around  his — no 
more  welcome  visitor  than  Captain  Boh  ever 
pushes  open  my  office  door. 

"  Yes— CVA'  of  London r 

"  Where  did  vou  pick  her  up — Plvmouth?" 

"  No  ;  ofT  the  Needles." 

Captain  Bob  has  been  a  Channel  pilot  for 
some  years  now. 

"  How  was  the  weather?"  I  had  a  chair 
ready  for  him  now  and  was  lifting  the  lid  of 
my  desk  in  search  of  a  box  of  cigars. 

"  Pretty  dirty.  Nasty  swell  on,  and  so 
thick  you  could  hack  holes  in  it.  Come 
pretty  nigh  missin'  her"  -and  tlie  captain 
o|>ened  his  big  storm  -  coat,  hooked  his 
ra[)  on  one  prong  {)f  the  back  of  one 
office  chair,  stretched  his  length  in  another, 
and,  bending  forward,  reached  out  his 
long,  brawny  arm  for  the  cigar  I  was 
extending  towards  him. 

I  have  descrilx-d  this  .sea-dog  before — as  a 
younger  sea-dog — twenty  years  younger,  in 
fact.  He  was  in  my  employ  then — he  and 
his  sloop  Scnamer.  l-'\ery  l)ig  foundatir)n 
stone  in  Sliark  Ledge  Lighthouse — the  one 
off  Lymeport  harbour — can  tell  you  about 
them  both. 

In  those  lighthouse  days  this  Captain  Bob 
was  "a  tall,  straight,  blue-eyed  young  fellow 
of  twenty-two,  with  a  face  like  an  open  book 
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— one  of  tlH)se  [)erfectly  simple,  absolutely 
fearless,  alert  men  found  so  often  on  the  west 
Cornish  coast,  with  legs  and  arms  of  steel, 
bf)dy  of  hickory,  and  hands  of  whalebone  : 
cabin  boy  at  twelve,  conuiion  sailor  at  six- 
teen, first  mate  at  twenty,  and  full  captain 
six  years  later." 

He  is  precisely  the  same  kind  of  man  to- 
day, plus  twenty  years  c>f  exf>erience.  The 
figure  is  still  the  figure  of  his  youth,  the 
hickory  a  little  better  seasoned,  perhaps,  and 
the  steel  and  whalebone  a  little  harder,  but 
they  have  lost  none  of  their  spring  and 
vitality.  The  ratio  of  promotion  has  also 
been  kept  up.  'l  hat  he  should  now  rank  as 
the  nujsl  expert  pilot  in  the  Channel  wa.s 
(|uite  to  be  expected.  He  could  have  filled 
as  well  a  commander's  place  on  the  bridge, 
had  he  chosen  to  work  along  those  lines. 

And  the  modesty  of  the  man  ! 

Nothing  that  he  has  done,  or  can  still  do, 
has  ever  stretched  his  hat  measure  or  swelled 
any  part  of  his  thinking  apparatus.  The  old 
pilot  cap  is  still  nun>ber  seven,  and  the 
sensible  head  beneath  it  is  number  seven, 
too.  It  could  be  number  eight,  or  nine,  or 
even  ten,  if  it  had  expanded  in  proportion 
to  the  heroic  (piality  <»f  many  of  his  deeds. 
During  the  light  house  days,  for  instance, 
when  some  sudden  shift  of  wind  would 
churn  the  long  rollers  int(j  bobbles  and  then 
into  frenzied  seas  that  smothered  the  ledge 
in  white  suds,  if  a  lifeboat  were  to  be  launched 
in  the  boiling  surf,  the  last  man  to  jump 
aboard,  after  a  mighty  push  with  his  long 
hindmost  leg,  was  sure  to  be  this  same 
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bundle  of  whalebone  and  hickory.  And 
should  this  boat,  a  few  minutes  later,  go 
whirling  along  in  the  "  Race,"  l/ottom  side 
up,  with  every  worker  safe  astride  her  keel, 
.  principally  l^ecause  of  Captain  Bob's  coolness 
Vnd  skill  in  hauling  them  out  of  the  water, 
again  the  last  man  to  crawl  beside  the  rescued 
crew  would  be  this  same  long-legged,  long- 
armed  skipper. 

Or  should  a  guy-ntpe  snap  with  a  sound 
like  a  pistol  shut,  and  a  great  stone  swung 
to  a  boom  and  weighing  tons  should  begin 
running  amuck  through  piles  of  cement, 
machiiuT)'  and  men,  and  some  one  of  the 
working  gang,  seeing  the  danger,  should, 
with  the  quickness  and  sureness  of  a 
mountain  goat,  spring  straight  for  the  stone, 
clutching  the  end  of  the  guy  and  hounding 
off  again,  twisting  the  bight  round  some 
improvised  snubtnng-post,  thus  checking  its 
mad  career,  you  would  not  have  had  to  ask 
his  name  twice. 

'*Cap'n  Bob  stopped  it,  sir,"  was  «ire  to 
have  been  the  proffered  reply. 

So,  too,  in  his  present  orcupation  of  pilot. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  i  stood 
on  the  deck  of  an  incoming  liner,  straining 
my  eyes  across  a  heaving  sea,  the  horizon 
lost  in  the  dull  ha^e  of  countless  froth-caps. 
We  had  slowed  for  a  pilot,  so  the  word 
came  down  the  deck.  Suddenly,  against  the 
murky  sk\  liii< .  with  main.sail  double  reefed 
and  Jib  close-hauled,  loomed  a  light  craft 
plunging  bows  under  at  every  lurch.  Then 
a  chip  the  si/e  of  your  hand  broke  away 
from  the  frail  vesM-l,  and  a  big  wave,  lying 
around  for  such  prey,  sprang  upon  it  with 
wide  open  mouth.  The  tiny  bit  dodged  and 
slii)[)t  <l  out  nf  <;i^'ht  into  a  mighty  ravine, 
then  mf»untcd  high  in  the  air,  upborne  in  the 
teeth  of  another  great  mon.ster,  and  again 
wa^  lost  to  view.  Soon  the  chip  became  a 
bit  of  drift  w  ood  manned  by  two  toy  men 
working  two  toy  oars  like  mad,  and  bearing 
at  one  end  a  yellow  dot 

i'hen  the  hrst  officer  walked  down  the 
deck  to  where  I  stood,  followed  by  a  huddle 
of  seamen,  who  began  unrolling  a  rope 
ladder. 

"  You're  right,"  I  heard  an  offic<  i  answer 
a  pas.senger.  "  It's  no  fit  weather  to  take  a 
pilot.  Captain  wouldn't  have  stopped  for 
any  other  boat  but  No.  1 1 .  But  those 
fellows  out  there  dont  know  what  weather 
is." 

The  bit  of  driftwood  now  developed  into 
a  yawl.    The  yellow  dot  broadened  and 


lengthened  to  the  semblance  of  a  man  stand- 
ing erect  and  unbuttoning  his  mlskins  as  he 

looked  straight  at  the  steamer  rolling  port- 
holes under,  the  rope  ladder  flopping  against 
her  side.  Then  came  a*  quick  twist  of  the 
oars,  a  sudden  lull  as  the  yawl  shot  within  a 
boat's  length  of  tht  rope  ladder,  and  with 
the  spring  ol  a  cat  lUc  man  in  oilskins  landed 
with  both  feet  on  its  lower  rung,  and  the 
next  iiist.int  he  was  over  the  steamer's  rail 
and  on  her  deck  beside  me. 

I  thought  I  knew  that  spring,  even  before 
I  saw  his  face  or  got  hold  of  his  hand. 

It  was  Captain  Hob. 

As  1  look  at  him  now,  sitting  in  my  ottice 
chair,  the  smoke  of  the  cigar  curling  about 
his  bronzed,  weather-tanned  face,  my  eye 
taking  in  his  slim  waist,  slender  thi^rhs  and 
long,  sinewy  arms  and  hands  that  have  served 
him  so  well  all  his  life,  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  twenty  years  have  parsed  over  his  head 
since  we  worked  together  on  Shark  Ledge. 
But  for  the  marks  chalked  on  his  temples 
by  the  Old  Man  with  the  Hour-glass,  and 
the  few  t.ilK  scores  of  hard  work  crossing 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  eyes,  he  has 
the  same  external  appearance  as  in  the  old 
days.  Even  these  indices  of  advancing 
years  are  lost  when  he  throws  his  head  up 
and  laughs  one  of  his  spontaneous,  ringing 
laughs  that  (ills  my  office  full  of  sunshine, 
illumining  it  for  hours  after  he  lias  gf)ne, 

"  'I'his  pilotin'  's  pretty  rougli  sometimes," 
Captain  Bob  continued  between  the  puffs  of 
smoke,  "  but  it  ain't  nothin'  to  the  old  days. 
Wfifn  I  look  back  oti  it  all,  seems  to  ine  as 
if  we  was  out  o  our  lieads  most  o'  the  iiine. 
I  didn't  know  it  then,  but  'twas  true  all  the 
>,i!iie.  Think  now  o'  layin"  the  Sitramtr 
broadside  on  that  stone  pile  at  Shark  Ledge, 
unloadin'  them  stones  with  nolhin'  but  a 
couple  o'  spar  buoys  to  keep  'er  ofl".  Wonder 
1  didn't  leave  'er  bones  tlx  re.  AS  1  mid  it  1 
hadn't  knowed  every  stick  o  timber  in  er 
and  jest  what  she  could  stagger  under." 

"  But  she  was  a  good  sea-boat, '  I  interpo- 
lat(  (1  "  The  Screamer  was  ahrays  the  pride 
ol  the  work." 

"None  better.  You'd  a-thought  so  if 
you'd  been  with  us  that  night  in  the  Bay  o' 
Bi.scay;  we  layin'  to,  hatches  battened  down. 
I  never  see  it  blow  wuss.  It  came  out  o'the 
nor'west  'bout  dark,  and  'fore  mornin'  I  tell 
ye  it  was  a  Inimpin'  things.  We  started  with 
a  pretty  decent  set  o'  sails,  new  eyelets  rove 
in  and  new  clew  lines,  but,  Lord  love  ye,  we 
hadn't  taken  old  Biscay  into  consideration. 
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Bill  Nevins,  my  engineer — a  landsman  who 
was  to  work  the  h'istin'  engine — looked 
kind  'or  peaked  when  whai  was  left  of  the 
jib  come  rattlin'  down  on  his  fo'c's'le  hatch, 
but  I  says  to  him,  *  the  Screamer  s  all  right, 
Billy,  so  long's  she  don't  strike  nothin'  and 
so  long's  we  can  keep  the  water  out  o' 
'er.  Can't  sink  'er  any  morc  n  an  empty 
barrel  with  the  bung  in.  \\'e'll  lay 
round  here  till  mornin'  and  then  set  a  signal. 
Something  'II  come  along  pretty  soon.'  Sure 
'nough,  'lt)ng  come  a  coaler  Iniund  from 
Cardiff.  She  see  us  a-wallowin'  in  the  trough, 
and  our  mast  thrashin'  for  all  it  was  worth. 

'*  '  What  d'ye  want  ?  '  the  skipper  says, 
when  he  got  within  hail. 


"  Oh,  that  was  another  one  o'  them  crazy 
jobs  I  used  to  take  when  I  didn't  know  no 
better.  \V  by,  I  guess  you  remember  'bout 
that  wreckin'  job  off  Hamilton,  Bermuda  ?  " 

He  was  settled  in  his  chair  now,  his 
legs  crossed,  his  head  down  Ix'tween  his 
shoulders. 

"  Vou  see,  after  I  <|uit  work  on  the  Ledge, 
I  was  |)ut  to  't  for  a  job,  and  there  come 
along  a  feller  by  the  name  of  Lamson — the 
agent  of  an  insurance  comi)any,  who  wanted 
me  to  go  to  Bermuda  and  git  up  some  forty- 
two  pieces  o'  white  I-talian  marble  that  had 
been  wrecked  three  years  beftjre  off  the 
harbour  of  Hamilton.  They  ran  from  three 
to  twenty -one  tons  each,  he  s;iid.    So  off  I 


"  She  sec  us  a-wallowin'  in  ihc  (rough,  and 


"  *  Some  sail  needles  and  a  ball  o'  twine,' 
I  hollered  back  :  *  we've  got  everything  else.' 
Vou  should  just  a-heard  him  cuss — '"  and 
one  of  Captain  Bob's  laughs  rang  through 
the  room.  "  'riiem's  two  things  I'd  forgot — 
didn't  think  of  them,  in  fart,  till  the  mainsheet 
give  'way. 

"  Well,  he  chucked  'em  alx)ard  with 
another  cuss.  1  hadn't  no  money  to  pay  no 
salvage.  All  we  wanted  was  them  needles  and 
a  little  ellx)W  grease  and  gumjjtion.  So  we 
started  in,  and 'fore  night,  she  still  a-thrashin', 
I'd  fixed  u[)  the  sails,  patched  the  eyelets 
with  a  pair  o'  boot  legs,  and  was  off  again." 

What  were  you  doing  in  the  liay  of 
Biscay,  Captain  Bob  ?  "  1  asked. 


started  with  the  Screamer.  He  didn't  say, 
though,  that  the  wreck  lay  on  a  coral  reef  eight 
miles  (rom  land,  or  I'd  've  stayed  at  home. 

*'  \\  hen  I  gt)t  to  where  the  wreck  lay  you 
couldn't  see  a  thing  'lM)ve  water.  So  I  got 
into  an  ol<l  divin'  dress  we  had  aboard — one 
we  u:>ed  on  the  Ledge — oiled  up  the  pump, 
and  went  down  to  look  her  over,  and  by 
Jiminy  Criminy,  not  a  scrap  o*  that  wreck 
was  left  'cept  the  rusty  iron  work  and  that 
part  of  the  bottom  plankin'  of  the  vessel 
that  lay  under  the  stones  !  Everything  else 
was  eat  up  with  the  worms  !  !-"unniest  lof»kin' 
place  you  ever  see.  The  water  was  just  as 
clear  as  air,  and  I  could  see  every  one 
them  stones  plain  as  daylight — looked  like  so 
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many  big  lumps  o'  white  sugar  scattered 
'round — and  they  tvere  big  I  One  of  'em 
weiglied  lwenlyH>ne  tons  and  none  on  'em 
weighed  less'n  five.  Of  course,  I  knuw  how 
big  they  were  'fore  I  stirted,  and  I'd  fitted 
up  the  Streamer  special  to  h'ist  'em,  but  I 
didn't  know  I'd  have  to  handle  'em  twice  ; 
once  from  where  they  laid  on  that  coral  reef 
in  twenty-eight  feet  of  water  and  then  unload 
'em  on  the  Navy  V'ard  (Ux-k,  above  Hamilton, 
and  then  pick  'em  up  ag'in,  load  'em  'board 
the  Sireanwr  and  unlcnid  'em  once  more 
'board  a  brig  the  insurance  pc'ople'd  sent 
over  for  'em  —  one  o'  them  high-waisted 
things  'bout  sixteen  feet  from  the  water-line 
to  the  rail.    'I'hiit  was  the  worst  part  of  it." 


bang  went  my  bowsprit  and  scraped  ofT  about 
three  feet  of  red  paint  fron)  the  end  of  the 
dock.  One  of  the  watchmen  was  on  the 
string-piece,  and  saw  the  whole  thing.  *Come 
ashore,'  he  says,  'and  go  and  see  the  admiral  ; 
you  can't  scrape  no  paint  off  this  dock  with 
my  permission.' 

"  Well,  I  waited  four  hours  for  his  nibs. 
When  he  come  to  his  office  (juarters  he  was 
'bout  up  to  my  arms,  red  as  a  beet-root,  and 
while  hair  stickin'  u|)  straight  as  a  shoe-brush 
on  his  head.  He  looked  cro-s  enough  to 
bite  a  tenpenny  nail  in  two. 

"'Ran  into  the  dock,  did  ye — ran  mlo  Her 
Majesty's  dock,  and  ye  hati  room  enough  to 
turn  a  (leet  in  !    Do  y*)u  ihnik  we  pamt  these 


—our  in«st  ihnishin'  for  all  it  was  worth." 


Captain  Hob  stopped,  felt  in  his  pocket  for 
a  match,  found  it  empty,  rose  from  his  chair, 
picked  one  from  a  match  stand  on  my  desk, 
relighted  his  cigar,  and  resumed  his  seat  again. 
I  have  found  it  wisest  to  let  him  have  his  own 
way  in  times  like  these.  If  I  interrupt  the 
flow  of  his  talk  it  may  stop  for  the  day  and 
I  lose  the  best  part  of  the  enjoyment  of 
having  him  with  me. 

"  Pretty  decent  chaps,  them  English 
officers" — puff-puff — the  volume  of  smoke 
w;us  all  right  (mce  more.  "  One  Monday 
morning  I  ran  out  of  the  Navy  Yard  dock 
within  sight  (»f  the  wreck.  I  had  been  layin' 
up  over  Sunday  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
norther,  when  I  luffed  a  little  too  .soon,  and 


d<x"ks  for  the  fun  of  havin'  you  lubbers  scrape 
it  off?  You'll  pay  for  paintin'  it  over,  sir — 
that's  what  you'll  do,  or  I'll  libel  your  boat, 
and  send  a  file  of  marines  down  and  tie  her 
up,'  and  away  he  went  snorting  and  fuming 
to  his  olVice  again. 

"  '  Phew  ! '  I  whistled  to  myself.  '  I'm  in 
a  fix.'  The  boys  stood  arountl  and  heaid 
every  word,  and  I  tell  ye  it  warn't  no  joke. 
As  to  money,  there  warn't  a  sovereign 
among  the  crew.  I'd  spent  every  |)enny  I 
could  rake  and  scrape  to  fit  out  the  S^n-atncr, 
and  the  boys  were  workin'  on  shares,  and 
nobody  was  to  get  any  mom-y  until  the  last 
stone— that  big  twenty-one-l«m  feller — was 
'bo;ird  the  brig.    "I'hen  I  could  go  to  the 
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agents  in  Hamilton  nnd  draw  two-thirds  of 
my  contract.  That  twenty-one-ton  chunk,  1 
forgot  to  tell  ye,  I  had  picked  up  the  day 
before,  and  it  was  tlien  aboard  the  Scnamt-r, 
and  we  was  on  our  way  down  to  Hamilton, 
where  the  briu;  lay,  when  her  nose  scraped 
oflf  the  admiral's  paint. 

"It  did  look  kiml  o'  nasty  for  lis.  and  no 
mistake.  One  day  more,  and  we'd  a'  been 
through  and  had  our  money. 

"  'Go  up  and  see  him,' said  the  watchman, 
'  He  gits  c<M)l  s'lmctinies  as  sutldcn  ;\>  'if  i,'its 
hot.*  So  Bill  Nevins,  my  engineer,  who  w^w 
workin'  the  h'ister,  and  I  went  up.  'llie  old 
fell'  I  was  sittin'  on  the  piazza  in  a  big  rattan 
chair. 

**  *  Come  aboard,*  he  liollered,  soon's  he 
see  Bill  and  me  a-standin'  in  the  garden  p  ith 
with  our  hats  off,  lookin'  like  two  gaolbirds 
about  to  be  sentenced.  Well,  we  gut  up  in 
the  porch,  and  he  looked  us  all  over  and  said : 

"  '  Have  you  got  that  money  with  you  ? ' 
•No,'  I  said,  'I  haven't.'  and  I  ups  and  tells- 
'im  just  how  we  was  fixed,  and  how  wc  liud 
worked,  and  how  short  we  was  of  grub  and 
clothes  .and  money,  and  then  I  said,  'an' now 
I've  come  to  tell  ye  that  I  hit  the  d(x:k  tair 
and  square,  and  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  that 
I'll  pay  whatever  you  say  is  right  when  I  put 
this  stone  'Uiard  and  get  my  pay.' 

•*He  looked  me  all  over — 1  tell  you  I 
was  prett)'  ragged ;  nothin'  but  a  shirt  and 
trousers  on,  and  they  was  tore  badly  — 
and  \\\\\  was  nn  !>etter.  We'd  'bout  used 
up  our  cio  e:>  so  that  sail  needles  nor  nothin' 
else  wouldn't  a-done  us  no  good,  and  we  had 
no  time  nor  no  spare  cash  to  go  ashore  and 
get  others. 

While  I  was  a-talkin',  the  old  feller's 
eyes  was  a-borin'  into  mine— then  he  roared 
oMt.  'X  ',  --ir  :  you  \v  n't  ! — vou  wf>i>'(  p;iv  one 
darned  shillm',  sir.  You'll  go  back  to  your 
work,  and  if  there's  anything  you  want  in  the 
way  of  grub  or  su[)plies  scnil  here  for  it  and 
you  shall  have  it.  Good  day.'  1  tell  ye  he 
was  a  rum  one." 

*'  Was  that  the  last  time  you  saw  him  ? " 
I  asked. 

'*  Not  much.  \\'hen  we  got  'longsidc  the 
brig  the  next  day,  her  cap'n  see  that  twenty- 
one-ton  stone  settin"  up  on  the  (Uvk  of  the 
Stn-amer,  lookin'  like  a  bi^  while  church, 
and  he  gut  so  scared  he  went  ashure  and 
started  a  yarn  that  wo  couldn't  lift  that  stone 
sixteen  f  <  t  in  the  air,  and  over  the  rail  and 
down  into  the  hold,  but  that  we'd  smash  his 
brig,  and  it  got  to  the  admiral's  cars,  and 


down  come  two  lCiiL;li>.h  I'.tv^ineers,  in  envk 
lielmets  and  white  jackets  and  gold  buttons, 
spic  an'  s]}an  as  if  they'd  stepped  out  of  the 
chart-room  of  a  yacht.  One  was  a  colonel 
and  the  other  was  a  major.  They  were  both 
juil  back  from  India,  as  nalty-lookin'  chaps 
as  you  ever  saw.  And  clear  stulTall  the  way 
through— ynit  could  tell  that  before  they 
opened  their  mouths. 

**I  was  on  the  deck  of  the  Screamtr^ 
overhaulin'  the  fall,  surrounded  by  most  of 
the  crew,  gettin'  ready  to  h'ir>t  the  stone,  when 
1  first  saw  'em.  They  and  the  cap'n  were 
a>vay  up  above  me,  leanin'  over  the  rail, 
lookin'  at  the  stone  church  that  some  o'  the 
boys  was  puttin'  the  chains  round.  Bill 
Nevins  was  down  in  the  fo'c's'le,  firin'  up, 
with  the  safety-valve  set  at  125  pounds.  He 
had  half-a-l)arrel  o'  rositi  and  a  can  o'  paraffin 
to  help  out  with  in  case  wc  wanted  a  few 
pounds  extry  in  the  middle  of  the  tea  part) . 
Pretty  soon  1  he.uci  one  of  'em  holler; 

"  *  xVhoy  !   Is  liie  caj>tain  alward  ? ' 

"  *  lie  is,'  1  said,  sleppin'  out.  '  W  ito  wants 
him?' 

"'Colonel  Throckmorton,'  he  says,  *and 

Major  Severn.' 

***Come  aboard,  gentlemen,'  I  says. 

"So  down  they  come,  the  colonel  first, 
one  font  at  the  time  louchin'  the  ladder,  the 
major  following.  When  he  reached  the  deck 
and  wheeled  around  to  look  at  me,  you  just 
ought  to  have  seen  his  face. 

"'Ar^*  vf>tt  tlio  captain?'  he  snvs.  and  lie 
looked  iiic  uvci  Ikjui  as  liie  admiral  had 
done. 

"'I  be.'  I  said.  'Ca[»!ain  Rol.rt  l^randl, 
Lymeport,  Cornwall,  master  and  owner  of  the 
sloop  Screamer^  at  >*our  service' — 1  kep' 
front  side  to  him.   *  \\  hat  can  I  do  for  you?' 

"'Well,  L-iplain.'  he  began,  'perhaps  it  is 
none  of  our  business,  but  the  captain  of  the 
brig  here,'  and  he  pointed  up  above  him, 
'  has  asked  us  to  look  over  your  tackle  and 
see  whether  it  is  safe  enough  to  lift  this  stone. 
He's  afraid  you'll  droj)  it  an*.!  smash  his  deck 
in.  Since  I've  seen  it,  antl  what  you  propose 
to  lift  it  with.  I'v  e  iiild  him  there's  no  danger, 
for  you'll  never  get  it  off  the  deck.  We  are 
both  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  it 
is  our  business  to  know  about  such  things.' 

'  \\  h.it  makes  you  think  the  Satanur 
won't  lift  it  ?  '  I  asked. 

***\Vell,'  says  the  colonel,  looking  aloft, 
'  her  lx)om  ain't  big  enough,  and  tliat  .Manilla 
rope  is  too  light.  I  should  think  it  wasn't 
over  three  and-ihrec-quarter-inch  rope.  We 
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all  know  fifteen  tons  is  enough  weight  for 
that  si/c  ro{)e,  even  with  a  four -fold  purchase, 
and  we  understand  you  say  this  stone  weighs 
twenty-one.' 

"  '  Tm  sorry,  gentlemen,'  I  said,  'and  if 
you  are  worried  ah(»ut  it  you'd  betti-r  go 
'board  the  brig,  for  I'm  now  about  ready  to 
pick  the  sitone  up  and  land  her,' 

'*  Well,  the  major  said  he  guessed  he  would, 
if  I  wa'i  determined  to  pull  the  mast  out  of 
my  sloop,  but  the  colonel  said  he'd  stay  by 
and  sor  it  out. 


the  guy,  and  hollered  to  Rill  to  go  ahead. 
She  went  ( luK  kety-chuck,  chuckety-chuck 
for  half-a-do/en  turns  ;  then  she  slowed  down 
soon  as  she  struck  the  full  weight,  and  began 
to  pant  like  an  old  'orse  clinibin'  a  hill.  All 
this  time  the  colonel  was  callin'  out  from 
where  he  stood  near  the  tiller  :  '  She'll  never 
lift  it,  captain — she'll  never  lift  it.' 

"  Next  thing  comes  a  srrapin'  'long  the 
deck,  and  the  big  stone  swung  clear  with  a 
foot  o'  daylight  'tween  it  and  the  deck.  Then 
up  she  went,  crawlin'  slowly  inch   by  inch. 


.  J 


•-I0  ruiircJ  out :  *  No,  sir ;  you  won't !— you  won't  pay  one  darned  shlllin',  »ir.  Good-day.' 


'•  Just  then  Bill  Nevins  stuck  his  head  out 
of  the  fo'c's'le.  He  was  blacker  than  I  was  ; 
all  smeared  with  grease,  and  stripped  to  his 
waist.  It  was  hoi  enough  anywhere,  but  it 
was  sizzlin'  down  where  he  was. 

"'All  ready,  cap'n,'  he  says.  'She's  got 
every  pound  she  can  carry.' 

"  I  lo(jked  everything  over — saw  the  butt 
of  the  bw)m  was  playin'  free  in  the  wooden 
stM-kef,  chucked  in  a  lot  of  tallow  so's  it  could 
n«)ve  easy,  give  an  extra  twist  to  the  end  o' 


till  she  reached  the  height  of  the  brig's  rail. 

"  Now  come  the  worst  part.  I  knew  that 
when  I  gave  orders  to  slack  away  the  guy- 
r()[)e  so  as  to  swing  the  stone  aboard  the  brig, 
the  Sireatner  would  list  over  and  dip  her  rail 
in  the  water.  .So  1  made  a  junjp  for  the 
rope  ladder  and  shinned  up  the  brig's  side 
so  as  to  take  a  hand  in  landin*  the  stone 
properly  on  the  brig's  deck.  I  had  two  big 
yellow  pine  sticks  laid  on  the  brig's  deck  so 
as  to  s;ive  her  beams  and  break  the  jar  when 
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I  lowered  the  stone  down. 


I  liad  one  eye  now  on  the  stone  and  the  other  on  the  water 

which  was  curl- 
ing over  the 
Screamers  rail 
and  making 
for  the  fo'c's'le 
hatch.  Should 
the  water  pour 
down  this 
li  a  t  c  h  out 
would  go  my 
fires,  atid  may- 
Ix'  uj)  would 
c  o  ni  e  her 
hoiler. 

" '  I£ase  away 
on  that  guy 
and  lower  away 
easy,'  I  hol- 
lered to  Hill. 
T  he  s  t  o  n  e 
dropped  with- 
in two  feet  of 
the  brig's  deck 
and  swung 
back  and 
for'ards.  Then 
I  heard  iJill 
yell.  I  was 
ex  pert  in'  it. 

"'W  a  ter's 
comin'  in  I ' 

"  I  leaned 
over  the  brig's 
rail,  and  could 
sec  the  slop 
of  the  sea 
combin'  over 
tlie  Screamer's 
fo'c's'le  hatch. 
Hill's  (ires 
-would  be  out 
t  h  e  next 
minute.  There 
was  just  two 
f  e  e  t  n  o  w 
'  1  w  e  e  11  the 
stone  and  the 
dick  where  I 
stood  —  too 
much  to  drop; 
but  there  was 
not h in'  else 
to  do,  and  so 
I  hollered 
out  : 
'"All  gone.' 


I've  lolil  him  there's  no  lianger,  for  you'll  never  gci  ii  off  the  Jick. 
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"  Down  she  come  with  a  nin,  struck  the 

big  tinihrrs  im  the  deck,  and  by  Jiminy  I  ye 
should  a-heard  that  old  brig  groan  from  stem 
to  Stern. 

"  1  jtimpcd  on  top  of  the  stone  and  threw 
off  the  shackles,  and  the  Screamer  came  up 
on  an  even  ked  as  ea^  as  a  duck  ridm'  the 
water. 

"  You  just  oughter  seen  the  colonel  when 
the  old  boat  righted  herself^  and  he  had 
climbed  up  and  stood  longside  the  major 
a-talkin'  it  over. 

"  Pretty  sofin  he  came  up  to  where  I  was 
a-gcttin'  the  tackle  ready  to  lower  the  stone 
in  the  hold,  and  he  says : 

*' '  Well,  vfHi  made  your  wf>rrl  prrmd.  mp'n  ; 
it  would  cost  me  my  commission  if  I  should 
try  to  do  what  you  have  done.' 

"•Well,  gentlemen,'  I  saySj  *wbat  was 
wrnn<:;  about  it  ?  What's  the  matter  with  the 
Screamer's  rig?* 

"  •  Well,  the  size  of  the  rope  for  one  thing,' 
says  the  colonel,  'and  the  boonu' 

"  '  Well,  p'rhaps  you  ain't  looked  it  nvxr.'  1 
says,  and  I  began  unravelling  an  end  lhal 
stuck  out  near  the  shackle.  '  If  you'll  look 
close  here ' — and  1  held  the  end  of  the  rope 
up — 'you'll  see  that  every  slran'  of  that 
rupc  is  made  of  the  bert  Manilla  yam,  and 
laid  as  smooth  as  silk.  I  stood  ovrr  that 
rope  myself  wlirn  it  was  put  tfigi-thcr.  Old 
Sam  Hanson  ol  Lynieport  made  up  that  rope, 
and  there  ain't  none  better  nowhere.  I  knew 
what  it  bad  to  do,  and  I  warn't  going  to  take 
no  chan*  es  of  its  not  d(jin'  it  right.  As  to 
that  boom,  I  want  to  tell  yc  that  I  picked 
that  boom  out  o'  alxjut  two  hundred  sticks 
in  Tom  C.ir!in\  sl.i[)\.itd,  in  Stoninp;Tr)n,  ;ind 
had  it  scraped  and  uotied  just  to  please  me. 
There  ain't  a  rotten  knot  in  it  from  butt  to 
finish,  and  mighty  few  of  any  other  kind. 
That  stick's  i:r<nved  ri,i:;/it — that's  what's 
the  matter  with  it;  and  it  bellies  out 
in  the  middle,  just  where  it  ought  to  be 
thickest.' 

"  Well,  they  didn't  say  nothin  lor  a  while, 
'cept  to  walk  round  the  stone  once  or  twice 
and  slap  it  with  their  hands,  as  if  the) 
wantrrl  to  make  sure  it  was  all  there.  My 
men  were  all  over  it  now,  and  we  was  gettin' 
things  in  shape  to  finish  up.  I  tell  ye  the 
boys  were  mighty  glad,  and  so  was  I  It  had 
been  a  lont'  pnll  df  si\  months'  work,  and  we 
were  out  o  ainio  tt  everything,  ami  as  scxjn  as 
the  Ing  stone  was  down  in  the  brig's  hold, 
and  warped  Itu)  V  and  s'anved  with  the  others 
~aixi  that  wouldn't  take  but  a  day  or  two 


more — we  would  clean  up,  fet  our  money, 

and  clear  nut  f(ir  home. 

"  Ail  this  time  the  colonel  and  the  major 
were  buzdn'  each  other  ofl*  by  the  other  rail. 
Pri  ttv  soon  thev  both  come  over  to  whcr(.  I 
stood,  and  the  colonel  reached  t)ut  his  hand. 

"•Cap'n  Brandt,'  he  says — and  he  had  a 
look  in  his  face  as  if  he  meant  it — and  he 
did,  everv  word  of  it — ^' it  would  give  Major 
Severn  and  myself  great  pleasure  if  you 
would  dine  with  us  to-night  at  the  Canteen. 
The  admiral  is  coming,  and  some  brother 
ofiicers  who  would  ho  pleased  to  know  von.' 

"  Well,  I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap  fur  a 
minute,  knowing  what  kind  of  clo'es  I  had  to 
go  in,  and  so  I  says  : 

*• '  Well,  gentlemen,  that's  very  nice  of  you, 
and  I  see  you  mean  it,  and  if  I  had  anything 
fit  to  wear  there's  nothin'  I  would  like 
better ;  but  ye  see  how  I'm  fixed,'  and  1 
lifted  my  arms  so  he  could  see  a  few  holes 
that  he  might  a-missed  afore,  and  I  motioned 
to  some  other  parts  of  my  get-up  that  needed 
repairs. 

"'That  doesn't  make  any  difiercncc,  cap'n, 
what  kind  of  clo'es  you  come  in.  We  dine  at 
eight  o'clock.' 

"  Of  course,  I  knew  I  couldn't  go,  and  1 
didn't  want  'em  to  think  I  intended  to  go 
when  1  didn't,  so  I  says,  rather  positive-like  : 

"  '  W  ry  much  obliged,  g»'nt!'^nien,  but  I 
tlunk  you'll  have  to  count  me  out  this  time.' 
I  knowed  I  wam't  fit  to  sit  at  anybody's 
table,  especially  if  that  old  admiral  was 
com  in'. 

"  The  colonel  see  I  was  in  eariK'st,  and  he 
step;)ed  up,  quick-like,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder. 

" '  Captain  Brandt,'  he  says,  '  we  ain't 
worryin'  about  your  clo'es,  and  don't  you 
worry.  You  can  come  in  your  ^irt;  you 
ran  rome  in  your  socks,  or  v«ni  can  come 
wuhout  one  blessed  rag — only  come.' " 

'I^he  captain  stopped,  shook  the  ashes  from 
his  cigar,  slowly  raised  himscif  tO  his  fcet, 
and  reached  for  his  hat. 

"  Did  you  go,  captain  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  captain  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
with  one  of  thost  ijuiz/ical  glances  which  so 
often  light  up  his  face  when  something 
amuses  htm,  and  said,  as  he  blew  a  cloud  of 

smoke  to  'lir  '  I  ding  : 

"  Well.  1  didn't  f.  t-'  t  niy  manners.  When 
it  got  dark — dark,  mind  ye — I  went  uj)  and 
sat  on  the  piazza  and  had  a  smoke  with  'em 
—admiral  and  all.  lUit  1  didn't  go  to  dinner 
— not  in  tiicni  does." 
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AN  INFORMATIVE  PRACTICAL  ARTICLE. 


WHEN  a  young  man  ilccides  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  medicine  as  his 
career  in  life,  he  has  before  him  a  l)e\vildering 
variety  uf  roads,  all  leading  to  the  same  goal 
—-enrolment  on  the  register  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  It  is  this  enrolment  which 
enables  him  to  practise  at  a  profit.  Anyone, 
qiiahlied  or  unqualified,  may  prescribe  for 
^e  sick  or  perfomi  surgical  operations, 
subject  to  great  disadvantaues  in  case  he  is 
not  registered.  For  instance,  he  may  be 
punished  for  manslaughter  should  his  patient 
die,  and  he  has  no  legal  power  to  recover 
fees. 

To  become  a  registered  practitioner  one 
must  first  give  proof  of  having  some  know- 
ledge of  English,  Latin,  mathematics,  and 
eitlier  Greek  or  a  modern  languaj^e  :  then  he 
must  study  medicine  for  five  years  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  he  must  pass  an 
examination  entitling  him  to  a  diploma  or 
degree. 

There  are  two  classes  of  diplomas — those 

granted  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  of  Siirgefnis,  and  those  granted  by  the 
Universities.  1  he  latter,  alone,  entitle  a 
man  to  call  himself  "  Doctor  " ;  usually  they 
imply  a  better  general  education,  Init  they 
involve  the  same  course  (»f  medical  and 
surgical  study.  'I'herefo.-e,  in  point  of  skill, 
the  only  thing  that  differentiates  one  medical 
man  from  another,  whatever  his  qualification, 
is  personal  ability. 

If  we  follow  the  course  of  a  medical 
student,  from  the  time  when  his  parents 
determine  his  career  until  lie  settles  down  to 
practise,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  making  of  a 
doctor  is  a  matter  of  long  and  hard  work 

and  of  considerable  expense. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  whether  the 
boy  (or  girl)  is  suited  for  the  profession. 


By  M.D. 

Many  parents  make  a  mistake  here,  with 
the  consequence  that  a  large  number  of 
candidates  never  reach  the  goal.  Some 
break  down  under  the  tr^'ing  work,  others 
lack  the  steady  application  which  is  so 
essential  in  this  science,  in  other  cases  still 
the  money  runs  out,  and  often  the  student 
develops  real  distaste  for  the  study  of 
anatomy,  or  physiology,  or  disease.  The 
n(?cessary  ([ualifications  of  a  student  arc, 
firstly,  a  .sound  constitution  ;  secondly,  keen 
sight,  hearing  and  touch  ;  thirdly,  a  taste  for 
scientific  work  ;  fourthly,  perseverance  ;  and 
fifthly,  tart,  for  without  a  knowledge  of  men 
the  most  brilliant  physician  may  star>'e. 
Dr.  Keetley  says  the  successful  medical  man 
should  have  judgment  (for  correct  diagnosis), 
(ie(  ision  (for  operations\  n)emor\*  (for  dry 
facls^,  and  a  ciueilul  face  (to  please  his 
patients),  l  astly,  there  must  be  sufficient 
money  available  and,  in  the  majnrity  of  cases, 
the  sum  should  be  over,  rather  than  under, 

j^l.OOO. 

Supposing  all  these  condition^  arc  satisfied, 
it  will  bo  of  fiitiire  advantage  if  the  boy's 
studies  are  ordered  during  his  school  years, 
with  a  bias  towards  the  needs  of  his  pro- 
fessional course,  l-'or  instance,  he  will  find  it 
of  great  after  service  to  sliuly  l^tin,  ( ierman, 
botany,  zooU.gy,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing, 
and  perhaps  shorthand. 

This  is  really  the  lir^t  ^tage.  Tlie  second 
conmiences  when  it  is  lime  to  leave  school. 
And  it  must  now  be  determined  whether  he 
shall  pass  through  a  Uni\(i  iiv  and  finally 
take  tliJ  degrees  of  M.I),  and  .M.S..  or 
whether  he  will  be  coiUent  with  the  L.  K.C.l'. 
and  M.R.CS.  which  is  the  diploma  conferred 
l)y  the  Royal  Colleges  of  l*hysicians  and  of 
Surgeons.  In  the  latter  case,  after  a  com- 
paratively easy  preliminary  examination  he 
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will  pass  at  once  to  professional  study  ;  in 
the  former  case  he  may  do  the  same,  but  it 
is  usual  ti)  first  sj)end  some  years  acquiring 
general  knowledge. 

Siip|)<jse  he  decides  upon  the  L.R.C.P. 
and  M.R.C.S.  of  England,  or  the  L.R.C.P. 
ami  S.  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  he  may  pass 
any  one  of  a  large  number  of  examinations, 
including  the  Junior  Local  Examinations  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate I'^xamination  of  the  Scottish  Education 
Department,  the  Middle  Grade  Intermediate 
Examination  in  Ireland,  the  Senior  Certifi- 
cate Examination  in  Wales,  the  special 
preliminary  medical  examinations  in  England, 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  etc.  A  full  list  is 
obtainable  from  the  General  Medical  Council, 
Oxford  Street,  London.  And  the  compulsory 
subjects  are  English  grammar,  composition, 
paraphrasing,  history  and  geography,  Liitin 
grammar  and  translation,  arithmetic,  elemen- 
tary algebra,  and  geometry,  and  Greek  or  a 
modern  language. 

If  the  successful  candidate  is  now  sixteen 
years  old  he  may  become 
registered    as    a  medical 
student  and  commence  his 
studies. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  a 
Ixjy  of  sixteen,  unless  he  be 
exceptionally  endowed,  is 
far  too  young  for  the  serious 
work  of  medicine.  Eighteen 
is  certainly  young  enough, 
twenty  is  a  better  age,  and, 
if  money  were  no  considera- 
tion, twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  would  be  better  still, 
while  thirty  is  not  too  old. 

I>et  us  take  the  other 
road — through  a  university. 
There  are  universities  and 
universities.  London 
University  and  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  are,  so 
far,  only  examining  bodies. 
The  M.D.  of  the  former  is 
a  very  high  medical  qualifi- 
cation, but  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  sound 
general  education,  the  broad 
views  (in  so  far  as  men  are 
capable  of  broad  views)  and 
the  "culture"  of  which  the 
degree  of  a  residential 
university,  like  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  is  the  hall-mark. 

Xo.  58.— Vol.  X,  28 


To  obtain  the  degree  of  London  and  some 
other  universities  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a 
preliminary  examination  dilTerinj:  from  that  of 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
being  very  much  stiffer,  and,  after  that,  the 
medical  study  is  at  once  entered  upon  and  the 
M.D.  degree  may  be  obtained  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  fixed  time.  I'o  obtain  the  M.D. 
degree  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  etc., 
it  is  necessary  to  pursue  a  course  in  arts,  or 
general  knowledge,  for  four  years,  and  take 
out  the  degree  of  B.;\.,  but  the  medical 
course  is  practically  the  same  as  for  M.D. 
Lond.,  or  L.R.C.P.  and  M.R.C.S. 

The  ideal  course  is  to  enter  one  of  these 
residential  universities,  say  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  nineteen.  I'he  student  may 
then  ])ursue  his  studies  in  arts  and  medicine 
concurrently.  But  this  throws  too  much 
work  upon  him.  Probably  most  students 
confine  themselves  to  arts  for  the  first  two 
years  and  then  conmicnce  medicine.  But, 
if  money  is  no  object,  the  best  course  of 
all  is  to  complete  the  arts'  course  before 


Histology,  or  minute  at>atomy.  Is  studied  by  observing  little  shavings  of  the 
various  body  tissues  under  the  microscope. 
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commencing  medicine.  In  the  first  case 
the  time  occupied  need  not  exceed  five 
years,  but  only  the  cleverest  and  most 
hard-working  students  can  hope  to  get 
through  in  that  period ;  in  the  second 
case  the  time  would  be  between  six  and- 
a-half  and  seven  years ;  and  in  the  third 
case  between  eight-and-a-half  and  nine 
years. 

For  the  London  and  some  other  university 
qualifications,  and    for  the   L.R.C.  P.  and 


Tticr:  arc  the  hospital  wards  to  he  altcndcd  daily,  «'her«  tht 

varloui  caaca  of  dlaeaac 


the  preliminary  examination,  and  produce 
evidence  that  he  has  commenced  medical 
study  at  a  school  of  medicine. 

lie  is  now  ready  to  commence  in  earnest 
He  has  an  immense  choice  of  schools,  and 
which  he  shall  select  will,  of  course,  depend 
greatly  upon  his  special  circumstances.  Space 
will  permit  the  description  of  only  one 
example  of  professional  study,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  take  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  L.R.C.F.  of  London  and  M.R.CS. 

of  Lngland,  who 
studies  at,  say, 
Ciuy's  Hospital, 
Ixjndon. 

He  has  before 
him  three  exami- 
nations, each 
terminating  a 
definite  stage  in 
his  progress.  His 
studies  will  be 
regulated  and  his 
time  apportioned 
with  a  view  to 
successfully 
negotiating  these. 
And,sova5t  is  the 
field  of  modern 
metlical  science, 
that  only  the 
most  industrious 
student  can  hope 
to  be  successful 
in  obtiiining  his 
diplomas  within 
the  five-year 
period. 

Lntrance  on 
medical  studies 
may  Ix?  made  in 
either  May  or 
OcIoIkt.  St)me 
authorities  ntom- 
uJcnd  the  U)rnier, 
others  the  latter. 


M.R.C.S.,  the  period  need  not  exceed  five 
years  if  the  student  has  sufficient  ability  and 
staying  power. 

Supposing  the  preliminary  examination  to 
be  passed,  a  small  but  important  matter  must 
be  immediately  attended  to,  viz.,  registration 
as  a  medical  student.  I'ive  years'  study 
have  to  be  gone  through,  and  they  do  not 
begin  to  count  until  this  formality  is  accom- 
plished. To  be  registered  the  student  must 
be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  have  passed 


We  will  suppose  our  student  to  commei>ce 
in  October.  He  will  immediately  prtxx-c-d  to 
master  the  preliniinary  subjects  of  biology, 
physics  and  chemistry.  And  he  may  learn 
pharmacy  now,  or  later  on. 

In  botany  he  will  become  ac«^uainted  with 
the  special  characteristics  of  medicinal  plants. 
In  zoology  he  will  be  taught  to  distinguish  the 
various  worms  whicli  sometimes  take  up 
their  abode  in  our  bodies,  the  parasites  that 
annoy  us  from  the  outside,  the  poisonous 
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reptiles,  etc.  In  chemistry,  a  subject  of 
great  and  increasing  importance,  he  will 
learn,  among  other  tilings,  to  discover 
priisons  by  appropriate  tests,  to  identify 
biood-suins  and  so  turth.  In  physics  he 
will  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  heat,  light 
and  e!ei  tricity.  By  the  following  March  he 
ou^ht  to  be  prepared  to  pass  the  examination 
in  biol(^,  and  in  July  the  examination  in 
physics  and  chemistryi  while  pharmacy  may 
be  completed  then  or  deferred  until  later  on. 

The  second  year  also  commences  in 
October,  and  its  main  subjects  of  study  will 
be  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Anatomy  will  be  learned  in  four  ways — 
by  attending  lectures,  dissecting,  studying 
frozen  sections,  and  reading  at  home. 
Usually  the  student  reads  up  at  night  the 
work  he  has  to  do  on  the  following  day,  as 
well  as  reviews  the  work  of  the  day  just 
fmished.  After  break&st  he  will  nudce  a 
bee-line  for  the  dissecting-room  and  spend 
as  many  hours  as  possible  looking  for  thread- 
like nerves  among  masses  of  lat,  tracing  the 
course  of  blood  vessels,  noting  how  they  lie 
with  relation  to  muscles  and  bones,  where 
muscles  are  attached,  how  they  pass  under 
and  over  one  another — in  fact,  getting  to  know 
the  exact  position  of  the  thousand  and  one 
components  of  our  extremely  complex  body. 
It  is  a  puzzling  task  and  requires  practioe 
and  a  fine  memory. 

Physiology  is  taken  up  at  the  same  time. 
Ot  lute  years  this  subject  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  whole  medical 
science.  It  is  an  immense  and  difficult,  but 
fascinating,  study.  Physiology  treats  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, the  fimctions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver, 
spleen,  the  action  of  brain  nerves,  muscles,  in 
short,  the  whole  of  the  processes  of  life  in 
the  healthy  human  body.  Lectures,  practical 
work,  and  reading  at  home  will  also  be  gone 
through  in  this  science.  Thirdly,  the 
student  will  apply  himself  to  histology, 
which  is  minute  anatmny.  It  is  studied  by 
observing  little  shavings  of  the  various  body 
tissues  under  the  microscope,  so  that  one 
can  tell  by  its  structure  whether  the  shaving 
is  a  piece  of  heart,  liver,  kidney,  muscle, 
bone  or  anything  rlsp. 

By  the  end  ot  the  second  year  the  student 
will  be  ready  for  his  second  examination, 
comprising  anatomy,  physiology  and  histology. 
That  being  passed  in  July,  the  real  study  of 
the  iiiseases  and  tiieir  cure  will  commence  in 
the  folloiving  October.  But  just  as  the  student 


obtained  some  acquaintance  with  anatomy 
during  his  chemistry  and  physics  year,  so  he 

will  probably  have  gone  through  the  hospital 
wards  and  witnessed  operations  durmg  his 
anatomy  year,  and  tried  to  pick  up  a  little 
medical  and  surgical  knowkd^ - 

He  now  has  two-and-a-half  or  three  years 
in  which  to  pack  his  mind  with  professional 
knowledge,  and  the  quantity  he  must  put  in 
is  astonishing. 

There  are  the  medical  wards  of  the 
hospital  to  be  attended  daily,  where  the 
physician  describes  to  his  large  class  the 
various  cases  of  disease,  such  as  <ntft!c 
fever,  acute  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  many 
scores  of  common  and  rare  maladies.  l*hen 
there  are  the  special  wards,  or  perhaps  a 
separate  hospital,  which  must  be  visited  fcr 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  rabidly  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  typhus  fever, 
measles,  etc.  There  are  the  wards  where 
diseases  which  s[)eciaily  affect  women  and 
children  are  observed.  There  is  the  out- 
patient room,  where  the  student  sees  the 
minor  ailments,  as  well  as  serious  diseases 
in  their  earliest  stage. 

I'hcn  there  are  the  suigical  wards  con- 
taining patients  with  broken  legs,  amputated 
arms,  stabs,  burns,  gunshot  wounds,  ulcers, 
etc  Skin  diseases,  such  as  eczema,  psoriasi.^, 
and  the  like,  have  to  be  studied,  and  very 
difficult  their  study  is.  Diseases  of  the  eye, 
the  ear  and  the  throat  must  be  mastered. 
Operations  must  be  attended,  and  they  will 
be  of  many  varieties,  from  removing  a  finger 
or  a  cataract  to  cutting  off  both  legs  or 
opening  up  the  body.  At  the  same  time  the 
student  will  have  to  be  present  at  posi-mortem 
examinations,  and  learn  to  tell  whether  a 
man  tound  drowned  was  in  fact  drowned,  or 
first  killed  and  then  thrown  into  the  river; 
whether  a  knock-down  blow  was  directly  the 
cause  of  death,  or  the  victim  really  succumbed 
to  excitement  and  a  weak  heart,  etc. 

Lectures  are  going  on  during  this  period 
on  medicine,  surgery,  pathology,  midwifery, 
therapeutics,  pharmacy,  legal  medicine,  public 
health,  etc.,  and  the  student  has  to  attend  a 
prescribed  number  in  each  course. 

liut  this  is  not  all.  He  must  learn  patho- 
logy, which  treats  of  the  changes  undergone 
by  the  different  parts  of  the  body  in  disease. 
He  must  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
bactcri4jlogy  or  the  science  of  microbes,  go 
tluough  a  course  of  practical  vaccmatii.n, 
learn  hygiene,  which  Includes  sudi  things  as 
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the  proper  cubic  space  of  a  schoolroom  or 
factory,  the  suitable  diet  for  a  prisoner  or  a 
sailor,  the  effects  of  exercise,  the  qualities 
of  clothing,  and  all  about  drainage,  baths, 
heating,  and  what  not.  F"ort;nsic  medicine, 
which  deals  with  suicides,  murders,  hanging, 
drowning,  etc.,  must  be  studied.  While 
doing  all  these  things  the  student  must  find 
time  to  act  as  clinical  cleric  and  surgical 
dresser  for  six  months.  In  the  former 
capacity  he  is  in  charge  of  one  or  more 
patients,  takes  notes  of  their  cases,  examines 
them  from  day  to  day  ;  in  the  latter  capacity 
he  works  under  the  house  surgeon,  dressing 
wounds,  applying  bandages,  etc. 


The  student  must  attend  operations. 

Obviously  the  medical  student  has  his 
work  cut  out.  During  the  latter  three  years 
of  his  course  he  '.aj  to  do  at  least  eight 
hours  work  a  day,  and  very  probably  nine, 
ten,  or  eleven.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
is  in  a  position  to  pass  his  final  examination, 
and  get  the  diploma  to  practise.  Even  then 
he  has  much  to  learn,  and  many  doctors 
spend  a  further  year  passing  through  a  post- 
graduate course. 

What  is  the  cost  of  all  this?  As  was 
remarked,  the  sum  available  ought  to  amount 
to  at  least  ^1,000,  but  considerably  less  can 
be  made  to  suffice,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  great  deal  more  may  be  used  to  advantage. 


If  a  student  lives  at  home  he  will  only  have 
the  fees,  the  price  of  bot^ks  and  instruments, 
clothing   and    pocket    money  to  provide. 

Dr.  Keetley  says  that  X600  is  the  least 
sum  for  which  a  student  can  become  qualified. 
This  estimate  is  probably  much  too  low,  for 
Ix)ndon  students  anyhow.  Rent  is  higher 
in  London  and  Dublin  than  in  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow,  while  in  Aberdeen  it  is  very 
low.  Roughly,  we  may  estimate  a  student's 
expenditure  on  board  and  lodging,  during 
his  five  years'  study,  at  ^'300.  There  will 
be  laundry  bills,  pocket  money,  railway  fares, 
etc.,  which  cannot  be  put  at  less  than  ^,  1 50 
or  ;^200.    Clothing,  books  and  instruments 

will  cost  another 
X  1 00,  at  a  mode- 
rate computation. 
Tlien  there  will  be 
a  fee  to  the  medical 
school,  which  will 
vary  from  15  to 
^^"157  10s.,  accord- 
ing to  the  school 
chosen.  This  fee 
will  pay  for  lec- 
tures, dissecting, 
hospital  atten- 
dance, etc.  And, 
finally,  there  will 
be  the  examination 
fees,  which,  for  the 
diploma  of  the 
('olleges  of 
Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  amounts 
to  a  total  of  ;^4i, 
and  for  the  M.D. 
and  M.S.  of  Lon- 
don University  to 
total  of  ;^"32. 
various 
But  most 
the  assist- 
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items  amount  to  about 
students  find  it  necessary 
ance  of  a  coach.  Many  fail  to  finish  up  within 
the  five  years,  and,  as  the  foregoing  estimate 
cuts  things  very  fine,  we  may  put  down 
;^i,ooo  as  a  fair  average  expenditure.  With 
the  mass  of  information  to  be  acquired  of 
late  years,  however,  it  is  desirable  for  the 
student  to  spend  one  year  in  study  after 
obtaining  his  qualification,  and,  likewise,  his 
chances  of  success  in  practice  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  possession  of  some  little 
capital  at  starting.  So  that  ;;^i,5oo  is  not 
too  much  to  allow  for  the  entire  cost  of 
making  a  doctor. 
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HE  was  a  (jueer-looking  little  chap  when 
his  mother,  with  visible  pride  in  her 
hazel  eyes,  fust  introduced  me  to  him  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  a  stable,  where  he  had  come 
into  being  two  or  three  days  before.  Of 
course,  like  all  other  young  puppies,  his  eyes 
were  closed,  and  he  only  wriggled  uneasily 
in  the  nest  when  I  tried  to  stroke  him. 

He  was  by  no  means  lonely,  for  he  was 
one  of  a  litter  of  seven  ;  but  as  so  large  a 
family  involved  too  great  a  strain  upon  their 
mother,  three  of  them  were  speedily  removed 
and  handed  over  to  a  wet  nurse,  in  the  shape 
of  a  wire-haired  terrier,  whose  own  offspring 
were  not  worth  preserving.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Merry,  as  he  was  afterwards  to 
be  called,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
belonged  to  the  smooth-haired  variety. 

They  were  only  a  week  old  when  their 
troubles  began,  for  one  by  one  they  were 
taken  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  their 
mother,  and  when  they  came  back  she  found 
that  tliey  had  left  the  greater  part  of  their 
tails  behind  them.  Thus  early  in  their 
carter  had  fashion  asserted  its  imperious 
sway.  Probably  the  operation  did  not  cause 
much  pain  at  the  time  or  subsequently,  and 
a  fox  terrier  with  a  long  tail  waving  over  his 
back  certainly  loses  much  of  the  smart  and 
alert  appearance  which  is  so  distinctive  of 
the  breed. 

For  six  weeks  the  youngsters  remained 
with  their  motlR-r,  and  after  their  eyes  were 
opened  spent  much  of  their  time  in  rolling 
about  on  some  old  sacking  that  had  been 
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spread  on  the  ftoor  in  front  of  their  bed,  and 
which  enabled  them  to  drag  themselves 
about  some  days  before  they  could  walk. 
They  had  early  learnt  to  lap  milk  and  broth, 
and  occasionally  some  thick  porridge,  but  so 
far  they  had  not  made  the  acquaintance  of 
meat,  which  is  not  suited  for  puppies  until 
the  permanent  teeth  appear.  Only  by 
degrees  was  Merry  weaned  from  slops  to 
solids,  his  owner  being  wisely  opposed  to 
the  common  but  mischievous  practice  of 
forcing.  The  result  was  that  he  steadily  put 
on  flesh  and  soon  gave  evidence  that  even 
if  he  never  won  distinction  on  the  show 
bench,  he,  at  any  rate,  would  do  no  discredit 
to  his  highly  respectable  ancestry.  He  was 
directly  descended  from  the  celebrated 
Belvoir  Joe,  whose  union  with  White  Vic 
has  produced  so  many  famous  fox  terriers. 

When  the  time  for  weaning  came,  the 
three  puppies  who  had  been  consigned  to 
the  care  of  a  foster  mother  were  restored  to 
the  nest.  At  first  the  mother,  whose  memory 
was  not  of  the  longest,  looked  askant  at  the 
new  comers,  but  her  prejudices  were  soon 
overcome,  and  her  countenance  brightened 
up  with  evident  pride  and  delight  when  her 
progeny  were  admired  by  the  many  visitors 
who  came  to  see  them. 

Merry's  owner  soon  sent  him  to  an 
intelligent  gamekeeper  who  added  to  his  not 
exce.ssive  income  by  "  walking  "  puppies  for 
breeders — a  practice,  by  the  way,  which  most 
owners  of  game  preserves  look  upon  with 
disapproval,  having   in    many  cases  good 
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ground  for  thinking  that  the  dogs  get  into 
the  coverts  and  disturb  the  birds.  But 
whatever  Merry's  delinquencies  in  this 
direction  may  have  been,  the  experience  was 
the  making  of  him,  for  he  spent  his  growing 
days  in  the  open  fields,  dashing  about  at  his 
own  sweet  will,  plunging  joyously  into  the 
streams  after  water-voles,  and  having  an 
occasional  run  after  a  ral>bit. 

He  soon  learnt  to  be  remarkably  clever  at 
vole  catching,  and  began  in  his  puppydom 
to  give  evidence  of  the  intelligence  and 
reasoning  powers  which  afterwards  made 
him  famous  in  the  little  circle  of  his  owner's 
friends.  When  he  heard  the  sudden  "  plop  " 
of  a  vole  hastily  entering  the  water,  instead 
of  dashing  to  the 
spot  and  plunging 
in  after  it,  as  the 
average  dog  would 
do,  he  invari.ibly 
darted  four  or  five 
yards  down  the 
stream,  and  en- 
tered the  water,  by 
this  little  artifice 
contriving  to  meet 
and  capture  his 
prey. 

0ns,'  day  ho  had 
an  experience 
which  no  doubt 
mortified  him 
greatly,  though  it 
afforded  huge 
amusement  to  the 
bystanders.  The 
gamekeeper  had 
killed  his  pig,  and 
some  portion  of 
the  animal's  internal  anatomy  —  long, 
succulent,  slippery  and  tough — was  thrown 
to  Merry,  who  promptly  started  at  one 
end  of  the  morsel,  and  proceeded  to 
assimil.ite  it.  Hut  there  arc  limits  to  the 
capacity  of  the  best  meaning  dog.  and  so 
Merry  founil  to  his  great  inconvenience. 
Th.'  dainty  was  tough,  and  the  dog's  teeth 
had  not  yet  reached  their  full  development. 
His  endeavours  to  chew  the  morsel  proved 
futile,  and  he  proceeded  to  bolt  it  down,  not 
considering  the  impossibility  of  getting  a 
hundred  cubic  inches  of  pork  into  a  stomach 
o*  fifty  cubic  inches.  The  result  was  that 
when  the  puppy  had  exhausted  his  best 
endeavours,  he  still  had  some  few  inches 
of  the  meal  hanging  from  his  jaws.  The 
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situation  was  an  aggravating  one.  He  hated 
to  waste  good  provisions,  but  what  was  he 
to  do  ?  The  morsel  was  too  tougli  to  divide, 
and  it  was  a  physical  imjX)ssili;lity  to 
swallow  any  more.  Accordingly,  like  the 
true  philosopher,  he  decided  to  accept  the 
situation  with  the  best  grace  that  he  could, 
and  was  soon  running  al>out  outside  the 
house,  somewhat  embarrassed  in  his  move- 
ments, but  freling  that  he  had  at  any  rate 
dined  that  day. 

Like  us,  he  had  to  learn  by  experience, 
but  he  seldom  needed  to  learn  a  lesson 
twice.  One  day,  when  in  search  of  adventure, 
he  met  a  particularly  corpulent  toad  crawling 
leisurely  along  the  garden  path.    He  started 

back  in  alarm  ; 
then  curiosity 
led  him  to  a  closer 
inspection.  He 
sniflfed  cautiously, 
and  the  toad 
turned  to  the  right 
about,  and  mode 
for  cover.  That 
was  his  undoing, 
for  Merry  at  once 
seized  him  ;  but  he 
dropped  him  more 
promptly  still,  for 
the  secretion  from 
the  glands  of  a 
toad's  neck  and 
back  is  extremely 
acrid,  and  for  the 
next  half-hour  the 
dog  was  occupied  in 
drinking  copious 
draughts  of  water, 
and  tr)'ing  hard  to 
wipe  the  taste  away  by  rubbing  his  muzzle 
on  the  ground.  Ever  afterwards  he  looked 
upK)n  toads  as  his  natural  enemies,  but  he 
never  again  ventured  upon  the  experiment  of 
tasting  one. 

Kven  in  his  youthful  days  Merry  had  a 
strong  sense  of  the  difference  between 
meum  and  tuum.  This  was  amu.singly 
illustrated  one  day  when  he  was  out  for  a 
walk  with  the  keeper.  He  started  a  young 
rabbit,  which  came  blindly  along  towards 
the  man,  who  headed  it  off.  It  dashed 
violently  into  the  hedge,  where  it  became 
we<ls;ed  in  a  tangle  of  briers,  thus  enabling 
Merry  to  overtake  and  kill  it.  The  keeper 
picked  up  the  rabbit,  and  gave  it  to  a 
passing  farm  labourer,  who  put  it  in  his 
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pocket,  and  proceeded  home.  Merry  fol- 
lowed him,  and  neither  the  whisthiig  of  the 
kee|)er,  nor  the  threats  of  the  other  man 
availed  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  About 
three  hours  later,  Merry  arrived  at  home 
dragging  behind  him  a  dust-covered  jacket. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  the  wrathful 
proprietor  in  the  shape  of  the  farm  labourer 
just  mentioned,  who  described  how  the  dog 
had  hung  about  his  cottage  until  he  laid 
aside  his  jacket  to  dig  some  potatoes,  upon 
which  he  liad  pounced  u[)on  it,  and 
carriid  it  olT,  although  the  rabbit  had  been 
lemovcd. 

Evidently  his  sense  ot  justice  t«)ld  him 
thai  the  rabbit  i)elonged  either  to  himself  or 
to  the  keeper,  and  so  he  had  proceeded  to 
put  matters  right  in  his  own  way. 


she  discovered  that  the  plate  was  enipty  ! 
Merry's  features  did  not  even  twitch,  but 
the  quiet  wagging  of  his  tail  showed  that  he 
was  quite  awake  and  fully  appreciated  tl;e 
humour  of  the  situation. 

Like  most  other  dogs,  he  looked  upon  all 
cats  as  his  natural  enemies  and  lawful  prey. 
Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  chase  a 
feline  inirutler.  Hut  he  early  learnt  that 
discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  that 
a  scratched  nose  is  particularly  unpleasant. 
It  was  great  fun  to  watch  him  when  a 
cat  turned  and  stood  at  bay.  The  evidet.t 
struggle  in  his  mind  between  the  natural 
instinct  to  go  for  the  cat  and  the  prudent 
reflection  that  if  he  did  he  would  come  olf 
second  best  was  plainly  evident  in  his 
expressive  countenance. 


His  mind  used  to  Ik;  much  exercised  by 
the  fact  that  sundry  unprincipled  hens 
raided  his  dinner  plate  when  his  back  was 
turned.  On  one  occasion  he  was  seen  to 
lie  down  near  it  and  ostentatiously  go  to 
sleep.  A  hen  was  hovering  round,  evidently 
anxiotis  to  steal  what  she  could,  and  at  the 
same  time  afraid  to  venture  too  near  the 
lawful  owner.  .Merry's  deep,  regular  breathing 
was  suggestive  of  profound  slumber,  but  a 
close  observer  nnght  have  noticed  the 
narrowest  possible  jxirtion  of  eye  showing 
between  the  nearly  closed  lids.  The  hen 
ventured  nearer  and  nearer,  fre<iuently 
pausing  and  looking  doubtfully  at  the  dog, 
and  at  last  ventured  to  step  (juickly  up  and 
give  a  hasty  peck.    Then,  for  the  first  time, 


He  quickly  learnt,  however,  to  distinguish 
the  cats  connected  with  the  home,  and  was 
always  on  the  best  of  terms  with  them.  On 
one  occasion  this  was  manifested  in  a  very 
comical  fashion.  The  cat  who  usually 
shared  the  hearthrug  with  him  in  the  evening 
l>ecame  the  proud  proprietor  of  five  kittens. 
As  there  were  already  more  than  sufficient 
cats  about  the  premises,  these  unwelcome 
youngsters  made  an  early  acquaintance  with 
a  bucket  of  water,  while  their  mother  was 
absent  on  a  short  constitutional.  Merry 
watched  the  proceedings  with  evident  dis- 
approval, and  directly  the  murderer's  back 
was  turned  he  carefully  fished  the  kittens 
out  of  the  water  and  carried  them  to  his 
kennel,  where  he  placed  them  side  by  side 
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in  the  straw,  and  tlien  lay  down  on  them 
willi  the  evident  intention  of  trying  to 
resuscitate  them.  But  they  were  too  far 
gone  to  be  saved,  and  poor  Merry's  well- 
meant  intervention  only  resulted  in  his 
receiving  a  tremendous  castigation  at  the 
claws  of  the  enraged  mother,  who  presently 
arrived  on  the 
scene  and 
jumped  to  the 
hasty  con- 
elusion 
that  Merry 
was  the  re- 
sponsible 
agent  in 
the  mas- 
sacre of 
her  late 
offspring. 

His  special 
companion  and 
friend  was, 
oddly  enough, 

a  pigeon.  The  acquaintance  commenced 
owing  to  an  accident  to  one  of  the  pigeon's 
wings,  which  for  two  or  three  weeks 
disabled  it  from  flying.  The  other  birds, 
apparently  mistaking  its  strange  move- 
ments for  hostile  demonstrations,  constantly 
quarrelled  wiih  it,  and  drove  it  away  from 
the  corn  thrown  down  to  them.  Impelled 
by  hunger,  the  lame  bird  resorted  to  Merry's 
plate,  and  the  dog,  moved  by  some  vague 
sense  of  compassion,  suffered  the  intrusion. 
In  a  few  days  Merry  and  the  pigeon  struck 
up  quite  a  friendship,  and  for  a  short  time 
the  bird  regularly  slept  among  the  straw  in 
the  kennel.  It  was  odd  to  note  the  care 
with  which  the  dog  entered  his  sleeping 
place  lest  he  should  tread  upon  his  wounded 
friend. 

Merry  was  just  a 
year  old  when  he 
cime  into  my  pos- 
session, and  certainly 
n;)  man  ever  had  a 
more  delightful  atul 
amusing  four-footed 
companion  than  he 
soon  became,  (^uite 
without  d  e  fi  n  i  t  e 
t  rai  ning  he  constantly 
displayed  a  degree 
of  intelligence  alto- 
gether inconsistent 

withtheold  fashioned  the  result  of  rr)lnR 
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notion  that  animals  possess  no  thinking  powers. 
He  not  only  had  an  excellent  memorv,  but 
he  frequently  acted  in  a  manner  which 
suggested  deliberate  forethought  and  calcula- 
tion. For  instance,  one  day  I  gave  him  my 
walking  stick  to  carry,  and  when  he  reached 
houjc  he  tried  to  go  througli  a  hole  in  the 

hedge  while  car- 
rying the  stick 
by  the  middle. 
Of  course 
he  found 
himself  in 
difficulty. 
A  f  t  c  r 
several 
attempts 
to  force 
his  way 
through, 
he  dropped  the 
stick,  and  then 
I)icked  it  up  by 
one  end,  when, 
of  course,  he  went  through  easily  enough. 

About  a  week  later,  I  again  gave  him  the 
slick  to  carr)' ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  halted 
a  few  yards  before  reaching  the  gap  in  the 
hedge,  and  deliberately  shifted  the  position 
of  the  stick,  so  that  it  would  pass  througli 
without  difficulty.  Here,  surely,  we  have 
not  merely  memory,  but  some  degree  of 
reflection  and  calculation. 

He  seemed  to  understand  conversation, 
and  would  often  take  his  cue  from  words  not 
directly  addressed  to  him.  If,  for  example, 
in  conversation  with  a  friend,  I,  without  the 
slightest  change  of  tone,  made  such  a  remark 
as  :  "  Merry  is  coming  for  a  walk  with  me," 
he  would  instantly  prick  up  his  ears  and  nm 
to  the  door.    Here,  then,  there  seemed  to  be 

soniething  more  than 
a  mere  recognition 
of  tone  of  voice. 

He  often  gave 
evidence  that  he 
possessed  something 
uncommonly  like  a 
conscience.  He  was 
much  addicted  to 
taking  small  articles, 
and  hiding  them  in 
out-of-the-way  places, 
and  often  had  to  be 
reproved  for  this 
.  Kr,..„u^u.  .One  day 

to  bite  1  hedgehog.  on  returning  from 
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a  walk,  I  met  him  coming  out  of  my  study, 
and  said  laughingly,  "  Well,  Merry,  have 
yoM  been  a  good  little  dog  while  I  was 
auay?  "  He  at  once  put  on  a  very  penitent 
air,  went  back  into  the  room,  crept  under 
t!ie  sofa,  and  drew  out  some  pencils  which 
he-  had  taken  from  my  writing  table.  I  said 
to  him,  "Is  that  all  the  mischief  that  you  have 
done  ? "  whereupon  he  crept  slowly  to  the 
window  and  showed  me  the  fragments  of  a 
V  m-up  letter  hidden  behind  the  bottom  of 
ihe  curtain. 

At  one  time  he  took  to  accompanying 
me  to  our  little  village  church  on  Sunday 
n  orning.  I  objected  at  first,  but  as  he 
kept  perfectly  quiet  during  the  service,  and 
was  completely  hidden  in  the  old-fashioned 
pew  belonging  to  our  house,  there  seemed 
nil  real  objection  to  his  coming,  and  I  offered 
no  further  opposition. 


We  were  in  the  habit  of  having  family 
prayers  at  home  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  the  dog,  after  considerable  difficulty, 
was  taught  to  go  into  a  corner  and  lie  down 
while  the  devotional  exercises  were  in 
progress.  He  learnt  to  do  this  even  if  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  eating  his  own  break- 
fast. 

One  morning  the  signal  was  given  when 
Merr\'  was  half  way  through  a  tasty  scrap, 
which  he  reluctantly  laid  down  and  retired 
to  his  corner.  Uut  it  so  happened  that  the 
family  cat  was  not  at  all  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  and  while  Merry  was  thus  engaged 
she  proceeded  to  demolish  his  breakfast. 
1  watched  the  dog  out  of  the  comer  of  my 
eye,  and  saw  that  he  had  his  eye  on  her,  and 
was  literally  trembling  from  head  to  foot  with 
suppressed  rage  and  indignation.  But  he 
controlled  himself,  and  kept  back  until  the 
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Our  rector  —  worthy  man!  —  was  rom- 
mendably  short  in  his  pulpit  exhortations, 
rarely,  if  ever,  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Merry  evidently  api)reciated  this,  for 
one  Sunday  when  a  strange  preacher,  whose 
breadth  of  theology  was  only  exceeded  by 
the  length  of  his  sermons,  paid  us  a  viMt, 
the  dog  l)epan  to  fidget  after  aljout  twenty 
niinutes  of  it.  Another  five  minutes  passed, 
rnd  then,  Ix^fore  1  had  time  to  stop  him, 
Merry  slippi  d  out  of  the  pew  and  trotted  up 
t  )  the  churchwarden.  'J'lierc  he  first  s;it  up 
and  begged,  and  then  pulled  at  the  worthy 
man's  coat  tail,  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
attract  his  attention. 

The  explanation  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
churchwarden  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
round  with  the  ofTerton*'  bag  at  the  cUise  of 
the  sermon,  and  apparently  .Merry  thought  it 
was  high  time  for  the  discourse  to  end  and 
the  collection  to  l>cgin  I 


of  W«r. 


last  "Amen"  was  said,  when  he  sprang  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  u|xjn  the  robber,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  killed  her  on  the  spot. 

It  would  probably  be  going  a  little  too  far 
to  suggest  that  a  dog  may  {Kjssess  anything 
like  religious  feeling,  but  Si  err}- certainly  had 
the  bump  of  benevolence  well  developed. 
I  remember  being  puz/led  for  several  days 
by  noticing  that  ir^stcad  of  finishing  his 
meals  in  the  usual  way,  he  only  ate  half,  and 
carried  off  the  rest.  1  watched  and  follf)wed 
him  at  a  distance,  and  thus  tracked  him  to  a 
vacant  house  where  a  miserable  dog  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  basenient,  from  which 
he  could  not  pet  out.  Merry  carried  the 
IxHies  and  dropfied  them  down  to  his  half- 
starved  friend,  whom  he  had  evidently  tl.us 
fed  for  sonie  days. 

The  following  incident  also  illustrates  the 
.symi)athetic  sidi-  of  his  character.  He  was 
out  for  a  walk  with  me  one  day,  when  he  got 
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rather  badly  torn  by  a  barbed  wire  concealed 
in  the  hedge  ;  and  as  the  wound  bled  freely, 
I  took  him  into  the  cottxige  hospital,  which 
was  near  at  hand,  and  asked  one  of  the 
nurses  to  apply  a  little  styptic  and  to  bandage 
the  cut. 

Alx»ut  three  weeks  afterwards,  I  was 
amused  to  hear  that  one  of  the  nurses 
hid  bi;cn  attracted  to  the  door  by  a  loud 
barking,  and  had  found  Merry,  accompanied 
by  another  dog,  who  had  run  a  thorn  into 
his  foot. 

Merry  was  a  capital  watch  dog,  and  on 
one  occasion  at  least  he  saved  us  from  a 
terrible  disaster.  I  was  sitting  in  the  garden 
reading  with  my  buck  to  the  house,  when  he 
rushed  up  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  seized 
my  jacket  sleeve  with  his  teeth  and  tried  his 
best  to  [mil  me  out  of  the  chair.  For  the 
moment  I  thought  it  was  simply  done  in 
fun,  and  I  ordered  him  sharply  to  be  quiet. 
But  he  only  made  more  determined  efTorts 
to  get  me  up.  I  rose  from  the  chair,  and 
on  turning  round  saw  smoke  coming  out  of 
my  study  window.  I  ran  in  and  found  that 
the  contents  of  the  waste  paper  basket  were 
in  full  blaze,  and  the  window  curtains  were 
just  taking  light. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Merry's  prompt  and 
energetic  action,  a  most  serious  fire  would 
have  followed.  As  it  was,  I  had  all  my  work 
cut  out  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

.Merry's  end  came  pathetically  enough, 
and  it  was  (juite  in  accordance  with  his 
character  that  his  fidelity  cost  him  his  life. 
One  cold  afternoon  in  January,  I  was  out 
with  my  gun,  and  had  shot  a  few  birds,  when 
I  found  myself  close  to  a  cottage  occupied 


by  a  ploughman.  I  had  heard  that  his  child 
was  out  of  sons  and  so  thought  I  would  call 
and  enquire. 

Leaning  the  gun  against  a  tree,  and 
throwing  down  the  birds  beside  it,  I  told 
Merry  to  mind  them,  and  then  walked 
through  a  small  plantation  to  the  cottage. 
Here  a  first  glance  at  the  child  showed  me 
that  she  was  alarmingly  ill,  and  learning  that 
no  medical  assistance  had  been  obtained  I 
hastily  ran  off  for  the  nearest  doctor,  whom 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding.  Indeed,  the 
search  occupied  me  till  nearly  dinner  time, 
wh(Mi  I  was  expecting  a  few  friends.  I 
hurried  home,  forgetting  all  about  the  birds 
and  the  dog  who  was  minding  them  ;  and 
the  pleasant  task  of  entertaining  my  friends 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Just 
before  going  to  bed,  I  remembered  where 
I  had  left  the  dog,  but  felt  no  anxiety 
for  him,  as  I  thought  he  would  certainly 
make  for  home  when  he  found  that  I  did 
not  return.  But  I  was  a  little  vexed  at  the 
thought  of  my  favourite  gun  remaining  out 
all  night. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  I  went 
down  to  the  place,  and  there  l>eside  the  gun 
and  the  birds,  lay  poor  faithful  Merry,  curled 
up  stiff  and  stark,  having  died  of  cold  and 
exposure  at  the  post  of  duty  ! 

We  buried  him  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  on 
whose  trunk  I  carved  the  words,  "  True  and 
Faithful."  adding  a  few  lines  written  by  a 
young  friend  of  mine. 

-Such  was  my  dog,  who  now  without  my  aid, 
Hunts  through  the  shadowland,  himself  a  shade, 
Or  couched  intent  before  some  ghostly  gate, 
Waits  for  my  step,  as  here  he  used  to  wait 
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Illuctniied  by  R.  PANNETT. 


\NVONK  could  see  that  she  was  not  an 
ordinary  tramp.  No  beggar  ever  walked 
with  that  jutrician  carriage,  or  returned  the 
gaze  of  the  curious  so  proudly ;  yet  she  was 
absolutely  penniless.  She  strode  along  the 
dusty  main  road  that  leads  out  of  Rome, 
with  head  erect,  though,  God  knows,  her 
heart  was  sore  enough.  The  sleepy  peasants 
conveying  their  goods  to  early  market, 
craned  their  necks  out  of  the  hoods  of  their 
miniature  waggons,  but  popped  them  in  again 
immediately  as  they  caught  her  look.  She 
was  not  one  of  themselves,  that  was  clear ; 
then  what  was  she  doing  out  in  the  country 
so  early  ?    That  was  nof  clear  to  them. 

Her  husband  had  been  a  man  of  indepen- 
dent means,  not  large,  but  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  comfort.  She  had 
nothing  when  he  married  her,  save  her  name 
and  family,  but  the  young  civil  engineer  was 
genuinely  in  love  and  required  nothing  more 
than  the  maiden  of  his  choice.  For  four 
years  they  lived  happily  together,  then  the 
crash  came  suddenly.  He  had  Ijeen  Ciiught 
in  the  whirlwind  of  wild  speculation  that  ran 
riot  when  Rome  became  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment for  Italy,  and,  like  many  more,  was 
swept  over  the  precipice  of  ruin.  The 
disgrace  killed  him,  but  his  wife  was  of 
sterner  stuff,  and  she  lived. 

She  spent  her  last  coin  on  his  funeral  ;  and 
sold  what  little  jewellery  she  had  in  order  to 
make  the  usual  offering  to  the  Church  that 
Mass  might  be  said  for  his  soul ;  then  she 
left  the  city  stealthily  one  morning  without  a 
word  to  anyone,  carrying  a  few  cooking 
vessels  and  a  small  bundle  of  clothes  ft.r 
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(he  young  lad  of  three  who  toddled  by 
her  side,  keeping  tightly  hold  of  her  hand. 

'J'he  two  wandered  along  the  Via  Appia, 
little  Gio  every  now  and  then  shouting  with 
delight  at  the  multi-coloured  lizards  as  they 
darted  in  quick,  bright  flashes  hither  and 
thither  among  the  broken  columns  and 
stones  that  littered  each  side  of  the  road. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  get  out  of  the  city, 
out  of  the  narrow,  stifling  streets,  away  from 
those  who  knew  her  story,  and  who  put  such 
awkward  questions  as  to  her  future.  Wliat 
she  was  going  to  do ;  how  she  was  going  to 
earn  food  and  shelter  for  the  child  and 
herself,  she  did  not  know  and  could  not 
answer,  but  their  significant  looks  hod 
soon  decided  her.  It  cost  little  to  live  in 
the  city,  but  it  cost  less  out  on  the  Campagna. 
There  would  be  no  house  rent ;  she  might 
even  avoid  that  dreadful  man  the  tax  col- 
lector. Among  the  ruins  scattered  over  the 
plain,  she  could  find  a  little  place  for  herself 
and  trust  to  the  Holy  Virgin  for  the  rest. 
She  was  strong ;  surely  some  kind  of  work 
could  be  had.  So  she  had  reasoned  with 
herself.  The  bright  day,  the  pure  air,  the 
joyous  song  of  the  birds,  the  incense  of  the 
flowers  wafted  by  the  gentle  bree7.es  that 
seemed  to  chase  each  other  over  the  plain, 
all  combined  to  lift  the  weight  of  the  burden 
that  pressed  so  heavily  upon  her  soul. 

She  had  been  along  this  road  once  or 
twice  before  with  her  husband,  on  special 
holidays,  and  he  had  once  suggested  that 
they  should  build  a  villa  out  there.  Hcing  a 
practical  man,  with  the  minimum  amount  cf 
sentiment,  he  thought  the  stone  and  ma/ble 
459  ) 
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that  marked  the  last  resting  places  of  Rome's 
greatest  sons,  might  be  put  to  more  profitable 
use  by  the  living. 

The  two  wayfarers  trudged  on.  Occasion- 
ally they  left  the  highway  to  make  little 
reconnoitring  expeditions  among  the  bracken 
and  the  loose  blocks  of  tufa.  In  one  of  these 
excursions — they  w.  rc  then  about  four  miles 

from  Rome —   

they  came 
upon  a  de 
serted  hut 
built  of 
willows  and 
mud,  nestlin,:; 
under  the 
shadow  of  a 
mighty  tomb 
that  still 
withstood  tlK" 
ravages  of 
the  ccnturicN. 
She  at  once 
saw  that  it 
had  not 
recently  been 
occupied.  It 
had  probably 
been  t  h  e 
abode  of  a 
goat-keeper 
or  one  of  the 
sh  cpherds. 
Her  ances- 
tors had  lived 
in  such 
hastily 
constructed 
dwellings 
when  they 
first  settle«l 
in  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber. 
It  was  almost 
buried  in  a 
wave-  like 
mass  of  olean- 
ders, cist  us 
and  roses, 


She  siroJc  along  the  dusiy  main  road 
(houfh  God  knows  her 


all  clustering  over  the  thatch  and  well  nigh 
blocking  the  entrance. 

'*  This  will  be  our  home  now,  Gio,"  she 
said  ;  then  she  knelt  down. 

The  lad  removed  his  hat  and  wat<  hed  her 
with  wondering  g<i/e  as  she  muttered  her 
Paternosters  and  .\ves. 

"  Who  are  you  talking  to,  mother  ?  " 


"The  Holy  Virgin,  child.  The  first  money 
we  get,  we  must  buy  a  candle  for  her.  We 
cannot  always  be  getting  without  giving." 

Gio  listened  witli  thoughtful  eyes.  It 
was  something  new  to  him  that  the  Virgin 
should  hear,  away  from  the  city,  out  in  the 
country,  but  this  early  lesson  in  theology 
was  destined  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years. 

Rising  from 
her  knees  she 
immediately 
began  to  put 
the  new  abode 
into  order. 
J^ittle  Gio 
picked  up  all 
the  snails  that 
swarmed  over 
the  floor  and 
walls  and 
threw  them 
outside,  while 
his  mother 
cleared  the 
doorway  so  as 
to  get  more 
light  and  air 
into  the  dark 
hut.  The 
w  i  t  h  e  r  e  d 
leaves  were 
quickly 
cleared  out, 
and  a  new  bed 
made  from 
sweet  smell- 
ing grass. 
The  fusty 
odour  still 
lingered,  but 
a  little  lliynie 
with  a  f  e  w 
shoots  of  wild 
garlic  soon 
corrected 
that.  So  this 
new  life  on  the 
Campagna 
began. 

Next  day  she  was  up  early,  long  before 
Gio  opened  his  sleepy  eyes,  gathering  Ilowers 
and  tying  them  into  bunches.  The  bread 
she  had  brought  from  Rome  would  be  finished 
very  quickly  when  ihe  lad  awoke,  and  they 
had  to  live.  That  Gio  might  have  enough, 
she  made  her  own  breakfast  off  a  s{)ecies  of 
wild  carrot  that  grew  just  outside.  Wandering 


Ihat  leads  out  of  Home,  with  head  erect, 
heart  was  sore  enough. 
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on  in  search  of  fiowcrs,  she  came  upon  an 
old  vine.  The  grapes  were  small  and  very 
sour,  but  she  was  as  pleased  as  if  she  had 
>.tii milled  upon  a  ^old  mine.  It  ni'  .mt  food 
u.na  life  to  ihcni  until  she  could  earn  sOme 
money.  The  site  had  evidently  been  some 
great  man's  garden,  and  the  vine  had 
probably  been  planted  when  the  Via  Appia 
had  resounded  to  the  measured  tramp  of 
victorious  legions.  She  carried  the  selected 
blossoms  back  to  the  li.it.  at>d  Gio  -!.mh1  by 
munching  his  breakfast,  while  she  sorted  the 
cuttinpinto  neat  bunches  set  off  with  fringes 
of  maidenhair  and  hart's -tongue.  She  was 
fortunate  that  morning.  'I'here  were  several 
parties  oi  tourists  out  along  the  Appian 
Way,  and  a  kind  Englishman  gave  her  a 
silver  coin  for  a  few  bunches.  She  t^ot 
nothing  else  that  day,  but  she  was  more 
than  satisfied. 

An  English  shilling  would  go  a  long  way 
where  there  was  no  house  rent  or  King's 
taxes  to  eat  it  up.  The  vow  to  the  Virgin 
was  not  forgotten.  A  candle  was  duly  pur- 
chased, not  tlie  smallest  of  those  ofTcrt^d  for 
sale  either,  and  httle  Gio  went  witli  her  to 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Sebastian,  where  they  placed 
it  before  the  sacred  image  of  Mary.  This 
done  they  went  home  with  their  rnanv  j>ur- 
chases — bread,  oil,  a  salted  herrtng,  and 
various  vegetables.  The  keeper  of  the 
roadside  store,  though  he  would  have  robbed 
a  visitor  and  gloated  over  the  Lu  t,  was  quite 
honest  with  her.  He  took  the  shilimg,  which 
he  put  into  his  mouth  for  safety  wiiile  he 
supplied  her  wants,  and  when  they  wne  paid 
for  she  still  had  a  little  money  left.  Her  heart 
fairly  sang  as  she  walked  home :  the  future 
seemed  as  clear  as  the  day. 

Flower  selling,  however,  was  not  always 
so  lucrative.  Many  days  she  took  noticing 
at  all.  She  could  not  be  so  pushing  as  the 
other  flower  sellers,  for  she  was  cast  in  a 
different  mould  and  easily  rchnffed.  'Wlien 
her  lip  quivered  and  the  tear  started  to 
her  eye,  little  Gio  would  clasp  her  hand 
tighter  and  assure  her  of  sue*  i  ss  on  the 
morrow.  Still,  they  lived  fairly  conttortably 
during  the  autumn  ;  she  was  even  able  to 
put  by  a  few  coins  for  the  winter  n^onths,  but 
it  was  only  by  dci'.viiiL;  ficrsLlf  I'.cr  proper 
quantity  of  food,  i  he  pinch  was  soon  felt 
in  the  cold  weather.  She  dare  not  light  a 
fire  during  the  day  lest  the  smoke  should 
discover  her  aljodr  and  lirint;  the  tax  rol- 
leclor  down  upon  her.  How  httle  Gio  used 
to  lot^  lor  night  and  the  fire.  The  cold  was 


soon  forgotten  when  the  fragrant  blue  smoke 
curied  up  to  the  roof,  and  the  warmth 
brought  comfort  to  his  naked  feet.  Some- 
times in  winter  she  was  able  to  snare 
birds.  ilie  lad  always  cried  when  his 
mother  killed  them,  but  his  hungry  eyes 
would  watt  1)  them  greedily  as  they  roasted 
over  the  wood  blaze,  for  she  took  care 
that  his  little  stomach  was  filled,  even  if  her 
own  remained  empty. 

In  this  wav  she  struggled  on  for  three 
years,  but  tlie  privations  of  the  first  winter 
planted  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death.  The 
third  winter  laid  her  up.  When  the  spring 
came  and  tourists  haunted  the  Via  Ajjpia, 
she  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  Gio  had  to 
gather  the  flowers  now.  His  mother  made 
up  the  hunehes  with  the  same  care,  hut  the 
visitors  somehow  did  not  buy  irom  him 
as  they  did  firom  her.  They  noticed  the  lad 
with  the  bright  face,  the  sad,  dark  eyes  and 
the  mass  of  black  curls,  and  gave  him  kind 
words,  but  they  bought  their  flowers  from  the 
girls.  So  the  bouquets  of  violets,  and  ox< 
eyed  daisies  and  saffron-coloured  dragon's 
mouth  were  brought  home  again  in  the 
evening,  and  a  torrent  of  passionate  weeping 
would  tell  the  stricken  woman  that  he  had 
taken  nothing.  He  would  lay  his  head  close 
to  hers  while  her  arm  encircled  liim,  and 
protest  that  he  was  not  hungry ;  but  she 
knew,  and  she  generally  oonlrived  to  have  a 
crust  for  him  somehow.  Many  a  day  she 
went  without  any  tood  at  all  so  that  she 
might  have  something  for  little  Gio  if  he 
ueic  un-ueei-iisful  ;  and  she  forgot  her  own 
gnawing  pain  when  he  nestled  by  her  side 
and  sobbed  himself  to  sleep  over  His 
disappointment 

The  surnmer  draguetl  C)n.  No  one  came 
near  the  Uttlc  hut.  She  was  now  practically 
confined  to  her  bed,  and  Gio  had  every- 
thing to  do  for  her.  VN'ith  a  pang  at  her 
lieart,  she  noticed  the  lad  was  getting  paler. 
She  prayed  that  she  nnght  be  spared  until 
he  was  a  few  years  older.  It  was  so  dreadfiil, 
the  thought  that  her  little  Gio  would  be  left 
all  alone  when  the  dark,  c(jld  nights  came  on 
again,  for  he  was  a  sensitive,  nervous  child. 
As  the  thought  grew  u[)on  lier,  dtc  prayed 
that  God  would  take  him,  too,  when  her 
time  came. 

One  evening  she  was  feeling  at  her  worst, 
for  she  had  no  bread  for  Gio.  He  came 
h')n)e  flushed  and  excited,  so  mtich  so  that 
for  a  time  she  could  not  grapple  with  the 
torrent  of  words  he  poured  out. 
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"  Mother  I  Mother  I  No  more  hunger,  now 
I  can  earn  money.  I  can  do  it,"  he  cried,  and 
with  wild  gesticulations  he  began  to  explain. 

A  smile  flickeri  d  over  the  wan  face  as  she 
listened  and  stroked  liis  curls  while  he 
recited  his  triumph.  Then  he  produced 
some  small  :oins  in  proof  of  his  earning 
power.  *'  See  !  mother,"  he  shouted,  "  this 
is  what  pleases  the  visitors." 

The  next  moment  he  had  darted  from  her 
side.  There  was  a  quick  somersault,  and 
two  brown  feet  were  up  in  the  air  and 
moving  about  the  hut.  Gio  was  walking 
across  the  floor  on  his  hands,  crying  gleefully 


It  was  late  that  night  before  the  excited 
little  fellow  could  be  persuaded  to  sleep. 
Long  before  his  mother  was  awake  next 
morning  he  was  off  to  the  Via  Appia  to 
catch  the  earliest  tourists.  For  the  next 
few  days  there  was  plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 
Gio's  antics  produced  a  harvest  of  small 
coins,  but  the  mother  knew  that  help  had 
come  too  late,  so  she  still  prayed  that  Gio 
might  not  be  left  when  she  was  taken. 

'*  Pray,  Gio,  pray,  that  the  good  God  will 
take  both  of  us  to  a  better  home." 

"  Are  you  leaving  the  hut,  mother  ? "  he 
asked,  simply. 


He  looked  m  hia  mother.   "  Ah,  she  Is  still  asleep,"  he  said. 


to  his  mother  so  that  she  should  not  lose  a 
single  movement. 

She  laughed.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  done  so  for  many  a  month  ;  but  his 
antics  were  so  funny.  Gio  had  adopted  a 
new  profession,  and,  regarding  the  future 
from  this  inverted  position,  it  appeared  in 
a  very  diflerent  light. 

"  Plenty  of  bread,  plenty  of  soup,  now, 
mother !  "  he  cried,  while  his  feet  continued 
to  paw  the  space  where  his  head  would 
have  been  under  normal  conditions. 

"  Enough !  Gio,  enough ! "  gasped  the  poor 
woman,  whose  laughing  had  brought  on  a  fit 
of  coughing.    "  Vou  will  hurt  yourself." 


For  answer,  she  hugged  him  to  her  side, 
and  Gio,  thinking  that  his  mother  contem- 
plated a  return  to  the  city,  did  as  he  was 
bid.  The  country  was  nice,  but  the  winter 
was  before  them,  and  it  was  so  cold  without 
a  fire.  So  he  knelt  by  her  bedside  before 
starting  on  his  rounds  each  morning  and 
asked  that  he  might  go  wherever  his  mother 
went.  He  knew  nothing  of  death.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  she  must  be  getting 
better  if  she  thought  of  a  journey,  so  each 
day  he  went  off  to  his  work  with  a  light 
heart. 

One  morning  there  was  a  strange  quietness 
about  the  hut.    The  little  fellow  felt  it  as 
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soon  as  he  awoke.  He  lay  thinking  for  a 
time,  then  he  called  to  his  mother,  but  there 

was  no  respnnse.  He  got  up,  not  with  a 
bound  as  he  generally  did,  for  he  was  afraid 
of  breaking  the  stillness  that  reigned.  He 
looked  at  his  mother.  "Ah,  she  is  still  asleep," 
he  said.  When  he  kissed  her  he  noticed 
that  her  lace  was  very  cold.  He  had  never 
gone  out  yet  without  her  kissing  him,  and 
he  wondered  whether  he  should  awake  her, 
but  he  knew  she  had  not  been  s!i  <  ping  well 
lately,  and  though  it  cost  him  an  ellori  lo 
keep  back  the  tears  that  would  find  their 
way  to  his  eyes,  he  crept  quietly  out  of  the 
hut,  and  Ukii  bounded  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  city,  so  as  to  catch  the  vehicles  as 
they  came  out  of  the  great  Porta.  Soon  he 
was  rncinc;  after  the  carriages,  standing  on 
his  head,  turning  wonderful  cart-wheels, 
laughing  and  shouting,  and  performing  all 
kinds  of  monkey  antics  for  the  edifieation  of 
the  tourists,  who  roared  at  the  mtiiry-hearted 
little  fellow  and  ihrew  him  small  corns.  Me 
was  very  lucky  that  day,  but  the  thought 
that  his  mother  })ad  not  kissed  him  that 
morning  troubled  him  at  times  when  he 
was  not  turning  somersaults.  Somdbow  the 
world  always  appeared  better,  and  the 
prospect  brighter,  from  that  position,  and 
he  frequently  turned  somersaults  just  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  to  chase  away 
gloomy  ihouqhts.  He  longed  for  the  close  of 
day,  S(j  that  he  might  rush  back  to  her.  In 
spite  of  plenty  of  work,  the  hours  dragged 
slowly  by,  but  he  could  not  leave  his 
occupation  while  there  was  the  chance  of 
earning  a  copper. 

At  last,  far  awa>',  the  great  bell  of  S.  Peter's 
began  to  boom  and  clang  :  immediately  the 
lighter  trebles  of  a  hundred  churches  took 
up  the  strain ;  while  the  little  village  chapels 
chimed  in  their  shrill  addition  to  the  chorus 
that  called  the  faithful  to  evening  prayer. 
Gio  was  passing  the  cha[)el  of  S.  Sebastian 
at  the  lime,  the  same  where  his  mother  had 
offered  the  candle  at  the  shrine  of  the  X'ir^in 
three  ye.irs  ago.  Me  was  jingling  the  e<nns 
in  hts  pocket  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
bells,  when  suddenly  an  idea  struck  him,  and 
he  stopped. 

"  Ves."  he  said  to  him^  K,  "all  the 
rich  tourists  arc  pleased  when  1  do  it, 
surely  it  will  please  her  more  than  a 
candle."  He  pulled  off  lu^  hat,  and  on 
tip-too  entered  llie  little  chapel.  How  (juiet 
and  still  the  place  seemed :  and  so  dcliciously 
cool. 
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Kneeling  down  before  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  he  stanunered  the  prayers  that  he 
had  learnt  at  his  mother's  knee.  In  simple, 
earnest  faith  he  told  of  the  cold  of  winter, 
and  asked  that  his  mother  and  he  might 
soon  leave  the  hut,  and  that  he  might  go 
wherever  she  went.  He  glanced  up  at  the 
figure.  I'here  was  a  smile  on  her  face  and 
he  fancied  that  it  was  for  him.  It  was  a 
smile  like  his  mother's,  sad,  yet  sweet. 
Candles  were  bummg  at  her  feet,  and  there 
was  an  abundance  of  flowers,  but  he  had  a 
much  better  offering  to  make. 

He  got  lip  from  his  knees,  tightened  his 
belt,  and  the  next  second  he  was  turning 
a  series  .of  cart-wheels  backwards  and 
forwards  in  front  of  the  altar.  As  a  final 
elTort,  he  stood  on  his  head,  raising  himself 
on  his  palms  with  his  feet  straight  up  in 
the  air.  He  heard  someone  call  oot,  and  he 
thought  it  was  an  exclamation  of  surprised 
admiration  at  his  prowess.  He  dctf^rminrd 
that  this  performance  should  eclipse  all 
others.  .He  glanced  at  the  sacred  figure. 
Yes !  She  was  looking  at  him  and  the 
smile  was  still  on  her  face.  She  was 
pleased,  and  it  encounged  him  to  super- 
human efforts  to  keep  his  balance.    If  only 

his  mother  could  see  Swish  !  and  a  stick 

descended  upon  his  two  upturned  bare 
soles.  Swish!  quickly  came  the  stick  again, 
wielded  by  an  angry  priest,  purple  with  rage 
at  such  conduct  in  the  House  of  God,  and 
of  Prayer. 

Gio's  feet  had  come  hurriedly  to  the  floor 

at  the  first  blow,  but,  as  he  rolled  over,  the 
second  swish  of  the  stick  caught  him  on  the 
head.    Had  it  not  been  for  his  thick  crop 

of  curls,  it  would  probably  have  killed  him, 
Witli  a  yell  of  tenor  he  scrambled  to  his  feel 
and  tied.  Half- stunned  and  well-nigh 
blinded  with  this  last  blow,  he  rushed  wildly 

from  the  chapel.  His  head  sang  with  the 
pain,  and  he  was  quite  uiicnnscious  of  the 
rumble  of  wheels  and  the  clop  ■  clop  1  uf  the 
horses'  hoofs,  and  in  his  agony  of  fright,  he 
dashed  madh-  into  tlic  passing  coach  laden 
with  passengers.  Someone  shrieked.  The 
driver  shouted  and  did  his  best  to  pull  up 
the  horses,  but  he  was  too  late.  In  a  second 
all  was  over.  The  lore  wheel  had  passed  over 
little  Gio's  head  and  a  moment  later  only  the 
brown,  lifeless  clay  remained.  Gio's  prayer 
hail  been  answered.  Clio's  s[)irit  had  gone 
to  that  land  where  the  dark  things  of  this 
life  will  be  made  clear — and  where  his 
mother  already  awaited  him. 
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THEIR   ROMANTIC   HISTORY  AND  VALUE. 


By  the  Editor  of  "  The  Connoisseur." 


LITTLE  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
book-plates  of  all  kinds  could  be 
bought  for  a  penny  apiece,  and  there  were 
very  lew  dealers  who  thought  them  worth 
selling.  'I'o-day,  a  fine  book-plate  will  cost 
anything  between  ten  shillings  and  forty 
pounds,  and  there  is  hardly  a  second-hand 
bookseller  in  England  who  is  not  anxious  to 
deal  in  them.  The  first  English  book  on 
book-plates  was  published  in  iSSo,  and  at 
that  time  but  few  took  an  interest  in  the 
subject.  Now  book-plate  collectors  have  a 
score  of  books  to  refer  to,  and  a  society  of 
their  own  which  issues  a  monthly  magazine 
wholly  devoted  to  their  hobby. 

The  wide  field  open  to  the  book-plate 
collector  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  magnificent  col- 
lection bequeathed  by 
Sir  J.  Wollaston 
Franks  to  the  nation, 
which  will  shortly  be 
visible  to  the  public 
at  the  British  Museum, 
contains  over  sixty 
thousand  specimens, 
and  has  taken  over 
five  years  to  arrange 
and  catalogue. 

The  spirit  which 
inspired  the  earliest 
book  -  plate  owners 
was  much  the  Siune 
as  that  which  makes 
the  modern  school- 
boy write  in  his 
book  : 


has  been  in  u.se  for  hundreds  of  years, 
of  the  oldest  plates  has  on  it : 


One 


Steal  not  this  book  for 

fear  of  shunu-. 
For  in  it  is  the  owner's 

name,  etc. 

Indeed,  it  is  amusing 
to  find  that  some- 
thing very  like  the 
schoolboy's  doggerel 


One  of  the  three  Iwok-plates  of  H.M.  King  bdward  VII. 
(    464  ) 


My  master's  n.nine  above  you  sec, 

Take  hecdc  therefore  you  steale  not  mec, 

For  if  you  doo,  without  delay. 

Your  ncckc  for  njce  shnl  pay. 

Looke  clownc  Ik-Iow  ai>d  you  shal  see 

The  picture  of  tlic  gallows  tree. 

Take  heede  therefore  of  ihys  in  time, 

I^st  on  thys  tree  you  highly  clime. 

And  beneath  the  rhyme  is  a  drawing  of  the 
gallows. 

Hut  most  of  the  earlier  bcxik-plates  bore 
no  inscription.  In  the  days  when  they  were 
made  peoj)le  recognised  the  arms  of  a 
gentleman  much  more  readily  than  they  did 
his  signature,  so  the  book-plate  engravers 

contented  themselves 
with  a  reproduction  of 
the  arms  of  the  book 
owner.  The  earliest 
and  some  of  the 
finest  book-plates 
were  produced  on  the 
Continent,  where  the 
fashion  had  become 
general  before  it 
reached  England, 
Albrecht  Diirer  being 
resjKjnsible  for  some 
magnificent  examples. 
The  earliest  English 
book-plate  is  said  to 
be  that  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  which  was 
first  used  about  1525. 
But  this  is  not  a  plate 
in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  It  is 
not  printed,  but  con- 
sists of  the  Cardinal's 
arms  carefully  drawn 
and  coloured  by  hantl. 
Our  earliest  book- 
plate proper  dates 
from    1574,  when 
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Sir  Nicholas 
I?acon   had  one 
engraved  for 
insertion   in  the 
l)ooks  which  he 
^    |)resented  to  Cam- 
j  3^r^     l>ridge  University. 
'  Copies  of  tliis  are 

very  rare,  and  at 
the  sale  of  the 
Howard  collec- 
tion, which  took 
place  a  month  or 
two  ago,  a  fine 
example  was  sold 


for  £: 


I  OS 


George  VMhington's  hooK-pUie. 

English  plates  of  a  date 
prior  to  the  Restoration 
are  rare  and  much  sought 
after  by  collectors,  who 
will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  a  hitherto  unheard- 
of  example  has  recently 
been  discovered.  The 
story  of  its  discovery 
illustrates  the  delightful 
surprises  occasionally  met 
with  by  the  enthusiast. 
From  a  little  bookseller's 
shop  in  Marylebone  Lane 
a  well-known  collector 
bought  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
nearly  covered  with  Latin 
verse.  Pasted  on  the 
paper  was  what  appeared 
to  be  a  book-plate.  A 
translation  of  the  verse 
showed  that  it  was  an 
autobiography  of  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  and 
that  the  plate  must  have  been  produced 
about  1 63 1.  Mr.  Carnegy  Johnson,  the 
owner  (to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for 
much  of  the  information  appearing  in  this 
article),  admits  that  he  cannot  absolutely 
prove  that  these  arms  were  so  engraved  for 
a  book-plate — the  plate  was  not  actually 
stuck  in  a  book — but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
to  what  other  purpose  the  print  could  have 
been  put. 

After  the  Restoration  book-plates  were 
more  frequently  used.  Pepys,  in  his  diary 
for  1688,  speaks  of  spending  an  hour  con- 
triving a  little  plate  for  his  books,  and  his 
"  little  plates  "  are,  of  course,  much  prized. 
Though  not  belonging  to  such  a  famous 
personage,  the  plate  of  Thomas  Gore, 
engraved  by  William  Faithorne  a  little  before 

No.  58.-V111..  X  >8 


The  book-plme  or  H.R.H. 


this  date,  is  even  more  valuable,  on  account 
of  its  beauty  and  rarity. 

The  book  plates  produced  before  1700, 
although  engraved  in  a  variety  of  styles,  are 
generally  described  by  collectors  as  "  early 
armorial."  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  "  Queen  Anne  "  style 
— which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Charles 
James  Fox  plate — prevailed.  J  he  uninitiated 
may  say  that  as  the  great  statesman  was  not 
born  until  1748,  he  should  not  have  a  (^)ueen 
Anne  book-plate.  And  the  uninitiated  would 
be  quite  correct  —  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
The  famous  Fox's  plate,  obviously  engraved 
more  than  fifty  years  before  he  first  used  it, 
puzzled  collectors  for  a  little  while,  but  the 
explanation  was  soon 
f«)rthcoming.  A  plate 
similar  to  the  statesman's, 
but  bearing  the  name 
Charles  Fox,  Es(].,  and 
.\  the  date  1702,  was  dis- 

.  covered,  from  which  it  is 

^  1  *^  obvious  that  the  later  Fox 
had  economically  used  his 
ancestor's  plate,  haviiig 
only  the  name  and  date 
altered. 

An  amusing  contrast 
'  J  is  furnished  by  Sir  Philip 
Sydenham,  who,  appar- 
ently to  torment  and 
delight  collectors,  had  no 
fewer  than  twenty- four 
different  book-plates  en- 
graved between  the  years 
the  Prince.*  of  w.ie..  I '•t^Q  and  1 738.  This  is 
a  record.    As  a  rule  a  man 


r 


A  valuable  specimen  of  Bartolozzi's  book-plme  cnKrjvmi;. 
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contented  himself  with  one  plate,  and  though,  as 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  the  Seventh  does  at  the 
present  day,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  book  lovers 
to  have  three  differently-sized  plates,  most  people 
contented  themselves  with  having  the  same  desij^n 
reproduced  in  diflferent  sizes.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  is  supplied  by  the  plates  of  Sir  John  Perceval, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Egmont,  whose  plates  practically 
tell  his  life's  history.  His  first  shows  him  a  plain 
baronet  and  has  no  motto  or  crest ;  to  this  a  motto 
and  crest  is  afterwards  added,  but  the  motto  being 
wrong,  a  third  alteration  is  made  in  the  plate  and  the 
motto  corrected.  Later  on  he  has  another  plate 
made  when  he  becomes  a  baron,  and  yet  another  on 
attaining  the  dignity  of  an  earldom. 

After  the  Queen  Anne  style  came  the  "Jacobean." 
This  pattern  was,  with  slight  variations,  the  prevailing 
one  until  about  1745,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
"Chippendale,"  more  often  known  as  the  "Chip," 
an  example  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  book- 
plate of  Colonel  Morris,  the  brother  officer  of  General 
Washington,  who  married  the  lady  that  had  been 
engaged  to  his  more  famous  friend.  Americans  are  very 
keen  collectors  of  Americans'  book-plates,  and  this 
ex libris  would  probably  fetch  J[^i  or       in  the  States. 

With   the   majority   of  collectors   it   is   the  fashion 


Jtplli     noliMc  Ot/los  It  brum  bmc  hi- 
'^74- 


The  riirllc»t   book-plaie,  dated  1574,  list 
sold  for  £25  I0«. 


The  Duke  of  >X''eslinlnster's  book-plaie. 


just  now  to  give  most  of 
their  attention  to  "Chips."  Hook- 
plate  collecting,  although  it  has 
not  long  been  in  existence,  has 
passed  thsjugh  several  phases  of 
fashion.  At  one  time  the  enthusiast 
demanded  that  a  plate,  before  he 
regarded  it  as  a  prize,  should  he 
dated.  Then  there  was  a  craze  for 
signed  plates,  and  after  that  ladies' 
plates  were  much  in  demand.  These 
fashions  are  to  a  point  pernwnent, 
although  the  craze  for  them  may 
to  an  extent  subside.  A  dated  or 
signed  plate  is  as  a  rule  the  more 
interesting,  and  as  ladies'  plates  are 
rarer  than  men's,  they  are  likely  to 
keep  their  present  high  values. 

After  the  "Chips"  cam*-  the 
"wreath  and  ribl)on,"  the  "fes- 
toon," and  the  "classic  um"  styles. 
A  description  of  them  is  unneces- 
sary ;  anyone  who  has  seen  one  of 
these  plates  would  recognise  the 
class  to  which  it  belonged  from 
the  title.  And  after  the  "classii-  um" 
came  the  "sinii)le  armorial,"  which 
has  lasted  up  to  the  present  day. 

These  styles  were  each  adhered 
to  in  their  jjeriod  in  the  most  strik- 
ing way,  and  one  can  generally  fix 
the  date  of  a  book-plate  by  its  style, 
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The  famous  hook  plalc  of  Thonus  <  j  re.  .:  L;:.r  '.J 
by  William  Faithornc,  of  great  value  on  account  of 
it»  beauty  and  nrlty. 


but  at  various  times  a  variety  of  patterns 
were  used,  in  addition  to  those  already 
nained.  The  most  appropriate  of  these  is 
perhaps  the  "  bookpile."  This  pattern  has 
been  used  from  1699  to  the  present  day, 
yet  only  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  of 
them  are  known  to  collectors. 

Fanciful  and  real  landscapes  and  interiors 
have  been  frequently  used,  and  sometimes 
the  book-owner's  house  or  a  view  in  his  park 
forms  his  book-plate.  A  notable  example  of 
this  is  the  rare  Tower  of  London  plate,  made 
for  the  books  in  the  library  at  the  Tower, 
which  consists  of  a  view  of  the  Tower  itself. 
Sometimes  the  owner's  business  or  pleasure 
is  referred  to  :  a  well-known  German  doctor's 
plate  shows  a  skeleton  sitting  on  a  tomb  ; 
and  Horace  \Valpole's  has  on  it  angling 
and    sporting   gear   and    a    whisky -flask. 

Distinguished  people  frequently  had  their 
exploits  commemorated  by  their  book-plates. 
Pepys'  connection  with  the  Admiralty  is 
shown  on  one  of  his,  and  on  a  plate  made 
either  for  Captain  Cook  or  his  eldest  son 
there  is  a  sphere  (»f  the  world  with  the  trai  k 
of  his  voyages  marked  on  it  in  red. 

.Most  plates  were  produced  by  engraver-i 
who,  but  for  their  work  in  this  direction, 
would  have  remaineil  utiknown.  But  there 
are  some  famous  e.\cepti(»ns  to  this  rule,  and 


their  work  is  eagerly  sought  for  and  commands 
high  prices.  Hogarth  was  one  of  them  ; 
Bartolozzi  another,  while  coming  to  modern 
times  we  have  designs  by  such  well-known 
artists  as  Millais,  Leighton  (who  made  his 
own  plate),  and  Abbey. 

The  complete  collector  needs  to  be  well 
up  in  heraldry,  in  engraving,  and  in  paper- 
making.  Without  a  knowledge  of  heraldry 
he  cannot  understand  the  earlier  plates  at 
all ;  without  knowing  something  of  engraving 
he  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  the  workmanship,  which,  by  the 
way,  cannot  be  properly  seen  in  the  process 
reproductions  here  used ;  and  a  study  of 
paper-making  will  help  him  to  decide  the 
probable  age  of  a  print,  and  assist  him  in  the 
detection  of  forgeries.  Now  book-plates  have 
become  so  valuable,  the  unwary  are  apt  to 
be  deceived  :  if  an  unscrupulous  dealer  can 
get  hold  of  a  book  on  heraldry  that  has  the 
plates  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
it  is  easy  for  him  to  paste  them  into  old 
valueless  books  and  demand  half-a  sovereign 
for  things  not  worth  twopence.  And  it  is 
well  for  the  inexperienced  collector  to  note 


Samuel  Pepys'  book-plate,  a  fine  example  of  the 
portrait  pUtc. 
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A  tpecimen  of  •  Udy**  book-pUte,  much  in 
demand  bjr  collectors  owlns  lo  the  few  Udies 
who  have  bad  book-plates  designed  for  them, 
snd  which  sre  conse<iuently  ver)'  rare. 


arms  have 
carried  on 
the  old  cus- 
tom of  refer- 
ring to  their 
deeds  ;  in 
Sir  Henry 
In'inp'splate 
designed  by 
Mr.  Bemarti 
Partridge 
before 
the  great 
actor  was 
knighted,  the 
greater  part 
of  the  design 
is  made  up 
of  bells. 
Others  again 
have  gone 
hack  to  the 
old  fashion 


The  book-plate  of  illiim  Penn,  very  rsre, 
and  of  which  ■  large  number  of  forgeries  e«ist. 


that  this  is  a  fraud  frequently  practised,  of  a  punning 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  every-day  (technically  known  as  '*  canting  ")  represcnlatioii 

use  of  the  book-plate,  which  for  some  of  their  names,  of  which  Mr.  Walter  Crane's 

time  had  languished,  has  again  become  plate,  the  chief  feature  in  the  design  of  which 


the  fashion.  It  is  not 
yet  so  popular  as  it 
was  about  a  century 
ago,  when  nearly 
all  gentlemen  and 
many  public  libraries 
and  schools  had  plates 
of  their  own,  but 
ladies  and  gentle- 
men ot  fashion, 
leading  artists,  actors, 
authors  and  merchants 
are  all  having  b:jok- 
platcs  made  nowatlays. 
It  is  rather  unusual  to 
find  a  prominent  man 
without  one.  Those 
who  have  the  right  to 
bear  arms,  naturally 
use  them  on  their 
plates,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  Mr.  G. 
W.  Eve  and  Mr. 
Sherborne,  the  leading 
book-plate  artists  of 
to-day,  excel  all  their 
predecessors  in  adapt- 
ing heraldic  designs 
to  their  purpose. 
Those  who  have  no 


William  Hogarth's  book-plate  engrsved  by  himself. 
Book-plates  designed  by  famous  artists  command 
high  prices.  Other  well-known  painters  who  have 
designed  plates  which  are  now  much  sought  after 
by  collectors,  are  Millals,  Leighion  and  Abbey. 


IS  a  large  crane,  is 
perhaps  the  best 
known  example. 

The  plate  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  is 
practically  the  same  as 
his  mother's.  Mr.  Kve, 
who  designed  her  late 
Majesty's  plate,  mntle 
very  slight  altera- 
tions when  the  King 
came  to  the  throne, 
and  ajvut  from  the 
substitution  of  K.  R. 
for  V.k.].,  the  dilTer- 
ence  is  hardly  appre- 
ciable. For  those 
who  like  to  cc»mpare 
prices,  it  will  be 
interesting  lo  know 
that  the  fifty  sets  of 
His  Majesty's  book- 
plates sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bazaar 
in  aid  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  Fund  realised 
eight  guineas  the  set 
— each  set  containing 
specimens  of  the 
King's  three  plates. 
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B>  ARTHUR  MORRISON.         /  \  Ulustniied  by 

/  \  SIDNEY  PAGET. 


BEING  SOME  FURTHER  CHRONICLES  OF  MARTIN  HEWITT:  INVESTIGATOR. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  CHANNEL  MARSH. 

I. 


TV  T  AYES'S  stronjihold  was  taken,  but  Mayes 
■^'-^  had  escaped  us  once  again  ;  tlie  cage 
was  in  our  hands,  but  the  bird  had  flown. 

To  me  it  seemed  that  the  whole  labour  had 
been  wasted,  so  far  as  regarded  the  ending 
of  the  career  of  this  detestable  criminal.  True, 
Hewitt  had  repeatedly  succeeded  in  baffling 
his  schemes,  and,  in  the  last  attempt  which 
led  to  our  exciting  adventures  in  Mayes's 
ultimate  den,  he  had  rendered  the  country  a 
considerable  service  by  the  recovery  of  the 
Admiralty  code  ;  but  I  remembered  how 
completely  the  scoundrel  had  escaped  and 
covered  up  his  tracks  after  the  murder  of  poor 
Mr.  Mason,  and  it  seemed  that  we  were  not 
a  whit  nearer  the  real  end  of  his  enormities 
than  then. 

Martin  Hewitt,  however,  had  his  plans,  as 
he  was  soon  to  show.  The  recovery  of  the 
Admiralty  code  was  a  good  stroke,  and  was 
a  satisfactory  ending  to  an  important  case  ; 
but  that,  and  even  the  capture  of  the  curious 
premises  behind  the  Barbican,  made  but  a 
halimg-place  in  his  pursuit  of  Mayes,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  in  some  degree  recovered  from 
my  struggle,  and  the  captured  place  had  been 
thoroughly  searched,  the  chase  was  resumed 
without  a  moment's  delay  ;  and  that  adventure 
was  entered  upon  which  saw  the  end  of  the 
Red  Triangle  and  its  unholy  doings — which 
came  terribly  near  to  seeing  the  end  of  Hewitt 
himself,  in  fact. 

I  have  not  described  the  den  near  the 
Barbican  with  any  great  particularity,  but  I 
have  said  that  the  office,  accessible  from  the 
open  street,  was  only  connected  with  the 
hidden  premises  behind  —  premises,  as  was 
afterwards  discovered,  held  under  a  separate 
tenancy — by  an  easily-shifted  ladder.    It  was 


in  these  hidden  premises,  approached  by  the 
maze  of  courts  and  the  stable-yard,  that  the 
main  evidences  of  Mayes's  way  of  life  were 
observable.  The  passage  where  my  wrist  had 
been  locked  to  the  wall,  and  the  room  or  cellar 
in  which  Plummer  had  been  confined,  were  the 
only  parts  of  the  lower  premises  fitted  for  the 
detention  of  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of 
one  very  low  and  wholly  unlightcd  cellar, 
entered  by  a  trap-door  and  a  very  steep  flight 
of  brick  steps.  This  place  smelt  horribly 
faint  and  stagnant,  but  it  produced  on  my 
mind,  both  then  and  when  I  examined  it  later, 
an  effect  of  horror  and  repulsion  more  than 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  smell  alone.  Of 
its  history  nothing  was  discovered,  and  perhaps 
the  feeling  (though  others  experienced  it  as 
well  as  myself)  was  the  effect  of  mere  fancy  ; 
but  I  have  never  got  rid  of  a  conviction  that 
that  black  cellar,  or  rather  pit — for  it  was  very 
small  —  had  been  the  instrument  of  crimes 
never  to  be  told. 

There  were  one  or  two  rooms  sparely  fur- 
nished— one  as  a  bedroom,  a  larger  room,  with 
a  long  table,  a  sofa,  and  several  chairs  ;  and  in 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms  was  found  a  stove, 
ladles  and  crucibles  for  the  melting  down  of 
metals — gold  or  silver.  It  was  in  this  same 
room  also  that  the  table  stood  in  the  drawers 
of  which  were  found  papers,  letters  and  formuho 
— things  giving  more  than  a  hint  of  the  use  to 
which  Mayes  had  put  his  friendship  with  Mr. 
Jacob  .Mason,  for  of  every  possible  manner  in 
which  science— more  particularly  the  science  of 
chemistry  —  could  aid  in  the  commission  of 
crime,  there  were  notes  in  these  same  drawers. 

But  most  of  these  things  were  observed  in 
detail  later.  The  thing  that  set  us  once  more 
on  the  trail  of  Mayes,  that  very  night  and  that 
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very  hour,  was  found  in  the  isolated  office 
facing  the  stre«t.  It  was  a  cheque-book,  quite 
full  of  unused  cheques. 

"This  cheaue-book, "  said  Hewitt  to  Inspector 
Phimmer  and  myself,  was  in  the  drawer  below 
thai  in  vvhicli  we  disc  u\  et'<„-i.i  t!v  Ailinir  ilty 
code.  The  I'.astcm  Consolidated  is  the  bank, 
as  you  see — I  iij.cr  Holloway  branch.  Now 
wc  must  follow  this  up  at  once,  bcfote  waiting  to 
search  any  further.  There  may  be  something 
more  important  as  a  clue,  or  there  may  not, 
but  nt  any  rate,  while  we  arc  looking  fur  it 
we  are  losing  time.  This  may  bnng  us  to  hun 
at  once." 

"You  mean  thnt  hr  may  have  some  address 
in  Holloway,"  suggested  riummer,  "and  we 
may  get  it  from  the  bank  ! " 

"  There's  th-u  possibility,  and  another," 
Hewitt  answered.  "  Hc  has  kid  to  bolt  wiUi- 
out  warning  or  preparation,  with  nothing  bttt 
the  clothes  he  ran  b — probably  very  little 
money.  Money  he  will  want  at  once,  and  he 
would  rather  not  wait  till  the  morning  to  get 
it ;  if  he  can  get  it  at  once  it  will  mean 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hours*  start  at  least.  More, 
he  will  know  very  well  that  this  p!a<  c  will  be 
searched,  that  tliis  cheque-book  will  be  dis- 
covered soon  enough,  and  that  consequently 
the  bank  will  be  wntched.  This  is  wliat  he 
will  do — what  he  is  doing  now,  very  likely.  He 
will  knock  up  the  resident  manager  of  that 
Iiaiik  and  try  to  get  a  rhcquc  t  aslu-d  lo  riif^ht. 
1  don't  thmk  that  can  be  done ;  in  which  case 
he  will  probably  try  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment to  have  monry  sent  him.  Either  way, 
we  must  be  at  the  Upper  Holloway  branch 
of  the  Eastern  Consolidated  Bank  as  soon  as 
a  hansom  can  get  us  there." 

Thus  it  was  settled,  and  Hcwiii  and  I'lummer 
went  off  at  once,  leaving  Plummer's  men,  with 
the  Citv  police,  in  cliartje  <»f  the  raided  pre- 
mises ;  leaving  some  of  them  also  to  make 
enquiries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Victor 
I'eytral  had  shown  himself  anxious  to  accom- 
jiany  Hewitt  and  Plummer,  but  had  been 
dissuaded  by  Hewitt.  I  guessed  that  Hewitt 
feared  that  some  hasty  indiscretion  on  the  part 
of  this  terribly-wronged  man  might  endanger 
his  plans.  I'eytral,  howe\er,  seemed  tract. ilile 
enough,  and  left  immediately  after  them  ;  he 
had  business,  he  said,  which  would  omipy  him, 
he  expected,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  when  it  waS 
completed  he  would  see  us  again. 

As  for  myself,  I  only  remained  long  enough 
to  as"  ei  taiii  that  the  polii  e  could  find  no  trace 
of  the  direction  of  Mayes's  flight  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  They  had  little  to  aid 
them  He  had  gone  without  a  hat,  and  hi-^ 
dress  was  in  some  degree  disordered  by  his 
struggle  with  me ;  but  the  latter  defect  he 
n>''jrht  easilv  !\a\  c  remedied  in  the  courts  as  he 
ran,  and  they  could  gather  no  tidings  of  a 
baticss  man.   So  1  took  my  way  to  my  office, 


my  wrist  growing  stiifer  and  more  painful  as  1 
went,  so  that  I  was  not  sorry  to  arrange  for 
another  member  of  the  staff  to  take  my  duty 
for  the  night,  and  to  get  to  bed  a  few  hours 
eariier  dian  usual,  after  the  day's  &tigue  and 
excitement. 

H. 

Coin;;  to  bed  uncommonly  soon,  I  woke 
corresptHidmgly  early  in  the  morning  ;  but  1 
was  no  earlier  than  Hewitt,  who  was  at  my 
door,  in  fact,  ere  my  breakfast  was  well  begun. 

"  Well,"  1  asked  eagerly,  almost  before  my 
friend  had  entered,  '*  have  you  got  him  at  last 

"Not  yet."  Hewitt  answered.  "But  lie  did 
exactly  as  i  had  expected.  Plummer  and  i 
knocked  up  the  bank  manager,  who  lives  over 
the  premises  at  the  Upper  Holloway  branch. 
He  was  a  very  decent  fellow — rather  young  lor 
the  post— but  he  was  naturally  a  bit  surprised, 
possibly  irritated,  at  being  bothered  by  one  and 
another  after  office  hours.  I  showed  him  the 
cheque-book,  and  asked  him  if  it  belonged  to 
any  customer  of  his. 

***Why,  yes,'  he  said,  examining  the  numbers, 
'  I  remember  this  because  it  is  the  first  of  a  new 
series,  and  we  issued  it  the  day  before  yester- 
day to  a  new  customer.  Where  did  you  get  it  ?• 

"  'We  are  very  anxl(jus  to  see  th.Li  customer,' 
1  said.    '  Has  be  been  here  this  evening ' 

"The  manager  seemed  a  trifle  surprised,  but 
answered  readily  enough.  *  Yes,' he  said,  'he 
was  here  not  au  hoiu:  ago.' 

Wanting  to  draw  money  V  I  asked.  But 
that  the  manager  wouldn't  tell  me,  of  course. 
So  tliat  it  was  nccessar>'  fur  I'lummer  to  step 
in  and  reveal  the  &ct  that  th:s  was  a  police 
matter,  and  that  he  was  a  dc;ect;\ e-inspector. 
That  made  some  difference.  The  manager 
told  us  that  our  man  had  opened  an  account  at 
the  bank  on!  lays  before  ;  and  I'd  like  you 
to  guess  what  name  he  had  opened  it  under?" 
Not  Myatt?"  I  said.  "  After  the  chase  

"  No,  not  Myatt." 

♦♦Catherton  Hunt.'" 

"  No,  nor  Catherton  Hunt.    He  had  opened 
it  in  the  name  of  Mayes  I " 
**  What !  his  actual  name  ? " 

"His  actual  original  name,  accord  ng  to 
Peytral.  The  account  was  transferred,  it  would 
seem,  from  another  bank  ;  and  1  have  aq  idea 
we  shall  find  that  he  has  been  shifting  the  bulk 
of  his  money  about  from  one  bank  to  another 
as  safety  suggested,  using  his  real  name  with 
it.  Vou  remember  we  cpuld  find  no  tnice  of  a 
banking  account  when  the  police  raided  and 
ransacked  Calton  Lodge  after  Mason  was 
killed  'i  Quite  probably  he  has  li.id  small 
current  accounts  in  other  names  at  various 
times  to  aid  in  bis  schemes,  but  his  main 
arrounf  has  always  stood  in  hi.s  real  name  ;  and 
by  that,  you  see,  we  get  some  confirmation 
of  Peyiral's  siorj*.   Well,  as  1  say,  the  account 
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was  opened  in  the  name  of  Mayes,  and 
the  cheque-book  was  issued  which  we  dis- 
covered last  night.  The  Upper  Holloway  branch 
saw  no  more  of  its  customer  till  yesterday 
evening,  long  after  hours,  when  he  drove  up 
in  a  hansom." 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  "  in  a  hansom,  was  it  ?  The 
men  left  behind  could  get  no  news  of  him." 

"  Yes,  we  ascertained  that  last  night  ;  we 
called  back,  of  course,  the  last  thing.    I  expect 

\ 

I  ! 


V 


he  got  the  first  cab  visible  and  drove  otT  to  a 
hatter's  a  fair  distance  away,  and  then  on  to  the 
bank.  At  any  rate,  he  knocked  up  the  man.iger 
and  told  him  that  he  had  a  sudden  need  for 
money  that  very  night  ;  could  he  have  some  ? 

"The  manager  told  him  it  would  be 
imp<issible.  Even  if  he  had  been  willing  to  do 
it,  against  all  regulations,  it  would  still  be 
impossible.  For  the  strong-room  and  every 
cash  receptacle  in  it  was  locked  with  two 
separate  locks  with  different  keys,  and  though 
he   had   one  of  these  keys  himself,  it  was 


useless  without  the  other,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  his  second  in  command,  who 
lived  some  distance  out  of  London.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  usual  precaution  adopted  in  branch 
banks  of  this  sort  ;  opening  and  closing,  morning 
and  evening,  have  to  be  done  by  chief  and 
assistant  together.  And  I  tell  you,  Brett,  I 
believe  that  it  was  only  being  informed  of  this 
fact  that  prevented  Mayes  from  trying  some  of 
his  hypnotic  tricks  on  the  bank  manager  ;  in 


which  case  there  would  have  been  a  big  bank 
robbery — perhaps  something  worse  in  addition." 
"  Murder  ? " 

"  Murder  with  a  tourniquet,  perhaps — perhaps 
with  some  other  weapon  ;  but  at  any  rate, 
probably  with  the  Red  Triangle.  You  may 
know,  f>crhaps,  that  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  get  the  subject's  consent  to  the  first  exercise 
of  hypnotism  on  him  ?" 

"  The  first  only  ?    Why  not  to  others  ? " 

"  Because  it  is  possible  for  the  practised 
hypnotist,    while    the    subject    is   under  the 


"  t  believe  that  it  was  only  beinK  informed  of  (his  fact  thai  prevenied  Maye«  from  tr)'ing  some  of  his 

hypnotic  tricks  on  the  bank  manager." 
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influence  of  ihc  first  cxpcrirucnt,  to  suggest 
to  him  a  certain  word  or  formula,  or  even  a 
silent  sign,  which  shall  bring  him  under  the 
influence  at  any  other  time,  whenever  the 
h^notist  chooses  to  repeat  it — ^just  as  I 
expl.lined  was  (iono  witli  Mi.  Tclfci,  in  tlic 
(..ISO  of  the  Adinirahy  loJc.  But  llie  iirst 
suggest  on  vonld  not  be  a  difficult  thing— 'it 
would  only  require  a  little  time  and  persuasion. 
Nothing  would  be  said  about  hypnotism,  of 
( rturse ;  perhaps  something  about  a  little 
physicad  experiment,  or  the  like,  and  then  in  a 
moment  or  two  the  subject  would  be  m  this 
»  rr.iuirc's  power  forever.  Remember  the  little 
'ceremony  oi  initiation'  that  the  scoundrel 
attempted  to  persuade  you  to  submit  to!  That 
meant  hypnotism — perhaps  death. 

*'  But  this  is  mere  speculation.  Mayes  found 
that  the  keys  on  the  premises  were  not  enough 
to  release  his  money  even  if  the  strict  rules  of 
the  bank  had  permitted  the  cashing  of  a  cheque 
out  of  hours.  But  the  manner  suggested  that 
perhaps  some  neighbouring  tradesman  would 
exchange  casli  for  a  cheque,  and,  with  the  view 
of  obliging  the  new  customer,  the  manager  went 
with  him  as  far  as  th--  shop  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Trenaman,  a  grocer  an  1  <  Iveesemonger  with  a 
rather  large  shop  at  tin  orncr  of  the  road. 
Mr.  Trenaman,  mtroduccd  and  assured  by  tlie 
manager,  was  willing  tu  give  as  much  cash  as  he 
could  find  in  the  till  against  Mr.  Maye^sdieque^ 
and  did  so  to  the  extent  of  twenty-seven  pounds, 
a  cheque  for  which  sum  was  duly  drawn  on  one 
«.f  the  tradesman's  own  cheque  forms,  and  left 
with  him.  This  done,  the  bank's  new  customer 
took  himself  off,  with  thanks  and  apologies  ; 
farryiriff  witli  him,  however,  two  blank  cheque 
forms  from  Mr.  Trenaman  s  book,  the  pennies 
fjr  which  he  punctiliously  paid  over  the 

lunter.  Ha\  ing  no  cheque  forms  with  him, 
he  explained,  he  might  find  them  useful  if 
he  could  come  across  some  friend  who  could 
provide  the  rash  he  wislicd  to  use  that  night. 
And  having  completed  this  business  so  far,  this 
charming  new  customer  of  the  bank  made  off 
into  the  night  " 

"  And  is  that  all  you  know  of  his  movements?" 

"  \  C5,  as  yet.  He  seems  to  have  made  no 
vci  \  definite  excuse  tn  the  mnnnger  for  wanting 
the  money  in  such  a  hurry— just  sard  sonietlung 
had  occurred  which  made  cash  necessary,  and 
was  very  polite  and  apologetic,  generally.  The 
manager  formed  a  notion  that  it  musi  be  for 
some  gambling  purpose  he  fancied  that  Mayes 
said  something  distantly  alluding  to  that,  but 
wasn't  sure.". 

"Did  you  ask  about  the  address  given  to  the 
bank 't " 

'*Of  course;  but  there  we  gained  nothing. 
The  manager  couldn't  remember  it  exactly,  and 
the  books,  of  course,  were  locked  up.  But  we 
know  it  already — ^for  what  the  manager  amid 
remember  was  that  it  was  an  office  address,  and 


somewhere  near  Barbican  I  So  that  we  are 
back  at  the  Barbican  den  again,  where  I  am 
going  now.  with  I'lummer,  to  give  a  day  tc 
a  minulc  investigation  of  the  whole  place. 
Meanwhile  a  watch  is  being  set  at  the  bank  iv 
Holloway." 

"Do  you  expect  hnn  back  there,  then  r '■ 
"Hardly.  You  see  he  knows  that  by  this  time 
we  must  have  foimd  his  cheque-book  and  will 
be  on  the  watch.  But  there  is  just  a  chance — 
a  very  remote  one — that  he  may  send  a  message  \ 
perhaps  send  somebody  to  cash  a  cheque. 
Though  I  don't  expect  it,  for  he  is  no  fool — he 
is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  genius — and  that  would  be 
a  mistake,  I  think.  Still,  he  is  bold,  and  that 
is  where  his  money  is,  and  he  may  make  a  dash 
at  it.  So  a  couple  of  Plurnmer's  men  are  to  be 
waiting  there,  this  morning,  in  the  manager's 
office,  and  if  anybody  comes  from  Mayes  be 
will  be  detained.  Pcrliaps  you  wouW  like  to 
be  with  them  ?  You  can't  be  of  much  use  with 
me,  and  the  job  will  be  dull  But  there  you 
may  have  a  chance  of  excitement,  and  you  will 
be  useful  to  come  and  report  if  anything  does 
happen.  Why,  you  may  even  bag  Mayes 
himself ! " 

"Of  course — anywhere  you  please.  They 
told  you  last  night,  I  suppose,  that  Peytral  had 
business,  and  had  gone  oft  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I'm  nut  sorry.  He  is  too  dangerous 
a  man  to  have  aljout  us,  with  his  hot  blood  and 
the  terrible  injuries  he  cherishes  the  memon,*  of. 
As  likely  as  not,  if  we  got  Mayes,  we  should 
next  have  to  collar  Peytnd  for  shooting  him,  or 
something.  So  I'm  not  sorry  he  is  out  of  it  for 
a  bit.  But  can  you  start  now  ?  Plummer  is  in 
my  office  and  the  two  men  are  in  a  cab  outside. 
The  bank  opens  at  nine,  and  that  is  in  Upper 
HoRoway." 

I  seized  my  hat  and  made  ready. 

"  You  should  keep  your  eyes  open,"  Hewitt 
hinted,  **  before  you  get  to  the  bank  and  when 
you  l(  .i\e.  as  wqW  as  while  you're  there.  Do 
you  remember  how  poor  Mason  was  watched  r 
Well,  there  is  probably  some  watching  going 
on  now.  Last  night,  on  our  way  to  tlie  bank 
and  back,  1  believe  that  Mummer  and  I  were 
watched  pretty  closely." 

III. 

Plummer's  two  plain-clothes  men  and  1 

reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bank  with 
a  quarter-of-an-hour  to  spare,  or  rather  more. 
We  dismissed  tlie  rab  at  some  little  distance 
ficim  the  liank,  aiui  approached  it  singly,  so 
that  It  was  not  dithcult  fur  us  to  slip  in 
separately  among  the  down  or  fifteen  clerks 
as  they  arrived.  \N'c  pssse<l  diiectly  into  the 
manager's  room,  liic  door  of  which  opened  uUu 
the  space  left  for  the  pubhc  before  the  counter. 
From  this  room  the  whole  of  the  outer  office 
was  visible  through  the  glass  of  the  paxtiiton. 
The  manager,  Mr.  Blockley,  a  quick,  intelligent 
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man  of  thiity-six  or  so,  g^ave  us  chairs  and 
poinu-il  out  how  best  \vc  could  watch  the 
counter  without  ourselves  being  obscrAcd. 

"  l(  a  letter  is  sent,"  he  said,  "  it  will  l>e 
brought  here  to  me,  of  course,  and  1  will  bring 
the  messenger  in.  If  u  cheque  is  presented 
from  Mayes,  I  have  told  the  cashier  to  slide 
that  big  ledger  off  his  desk  accidentally  with 
his  elbow.  'I'hat  will  be  your  signal,  and  then 
you  can  do  whatever  you  please.  1  don't  think 
I  can  do  any  more  than  that." 

We  took  our  jiositions  and  waited.  I  felt 
pretty  sure  that  if  Mayes  sent  at  all  it  would 
be  early,  for  obvious  reasons.  And  I  was 
right,  for  the  vcrj'  first  customer  was  our  man. 

lie  stepped  in  briskly  scarcely  a  minute  after 
the  manager  had  ceased  speaking,  and  I 
remembered  having  seen  him  waiting  at  the 


street  comer  as  I  had  come  along.  He  was 
a  well-dressed,  smart  enough  I<x>king  man,  in 
frock  coat  and  tall  hat.  He  look  a  letter-case 
from  his  pocket,  picked  out  a  cheque  from  the 
rest  of  the  papers  in  it,  and  passed  it  under  the 
wire  grille  of  the  counter. 

The  cashier  took  it,  turned  it  over,  and 
shifted  mechanically  to  |M)st  the  amount  in  the 
book  on  his  desk.  As  he  did  so  his  ellK)w 
touched  the  heavy  ledger  which  the  manager 
had  iMjinted  out  to  us,  and  it  fell  with  a  crash. 
The  cashier  calmly  put  his  pen  behind  his  ear, 
and  stfxjped  to  pick  up  the  book,  but  even  as 
he  did  it  the  two  Scotland  Yard  men  were  out 
before  the  counter,  and  had  sidled  up  to  the 
stranger,  one  on  each  side. 

"  .\l;iy  wc  sec  that  cheque,  if  you  please?" 
asked  one,  and  the  cashier  turned  its  face 


1  ii-'  ibe  free  band  steal  out  behind  him  and  pitch  away  a  crumpled  fragment  of  paper.    One  of  the  policemen 

uw  me  snatch  it  up. 
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toward  him.  **  Ah*  just  so  ;  a  hundred  pounds 
— Mayes.  We  must  just  trouble  you  to 
come  with  usi  tf  you  piease.  There  is  some 
explanation  wanted  about  that  cheque." 

I  had  followed  the  two  men  from  the 
mauagei's  room,  and  now  1  saw  that  while  one 
had  laid  his  hand  on  the  stranger's  shoulder 
the  other  had  taken  him  by  the  opposite  arm. 
"  Why,"  said  tlie  former,  looking  mtu  bis  face, 
••ifs»Broady'Siin8!- 

"  All  right,"  the  man  growled  resignedly. 
*•  It's  a  cop.    I'll  go  quiet." 

But  as  he  spoke  I  saw  the  free  hand  steal 
out  behind  him  and  pitch  away  a  crumpled 
fragment  of  paper.  One  of  the  policemen  saw 
it,  too^  followed  it  with  his  eyes,  and  saw  me 
8n.itch  it  up. 

That's  right,  sir,"  he  said,  *'  take  care  of 
that ;  and  we'll  have  a  cab,  in  case  anything 
el5e  drops  accidentally.  It's  just  a  turning 
over,  '  liroady,'  that's  what  it  is." 

I  spread  out  the  piece  of  paper,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  inscribed  on  it  ju^t  such 
another  series  of  figures,  in  groups  of  eiglu,  as 
was  found  in  the  cipher  message  in  the  Case 
of  the  Lever  Key. 

Mere  was  a  great  find — a  secret  message  as 
clrar  to  me  as  to  Mayes  liimself,  and  as  likely 
as  not  the  scrap  of  paper  thai  would  hang 
him  I  I  took  one  of  Uie  [dain-ctothes  men 
aside  while  the  other  kept  his  hold  of  Broady  " 
Sims. 

"  This  is  very  important,"  I  said.    *'  It  is  a 

cipher  message  which  Mr.  Hewitt  can  read — or 
1,  myself,  in  fact,  with  a  little  time.  Must  you 
take  it  yourselves  ?   If  so^  I'll  make  n  copy 

now  " 

'*  Well,  sir,  we're  responsible,  you  see^"  the 
man  said,  "  so  I  think  we  must  take  it ; 
perhaps  yott*d  better  make  a  C(q»y,  as  you 

suggest." 

Very  well,"  I  said,  "  that  is  done  in  a  few 

seconds.  You  can  take  your  man  off,  and  I 
will  go  dnect  to  Mr.  Hewitt  and  Inspector 
Flummer  with  tlie  copy."  And  with  that  I 
made  the  copy,  which  read  thus : — 

23.  <9.  "5.  9,  14,  9.  2;  20,  8,  i,  20,  14,  14, 
20,  8  ;  14.  5.  "2,  4,  9.  7.  5.  '4  ;  3,  8,  18,  23,  o, 
14,  I,  8  ;  22,  9,  6,  I,  iS,  3,  5,  I  ;  19,  14,  15,  21, 
9,  o.  20,  12;  18,  12,  21,  J,  6,  23,30,  12;  9»  »8, 
•  5.  5,  >8,  >3,  '2.  20. 

It  struck  me  to  ask  the  manager  if  the 

cheque  just  picsentrd  were  m'-  1  tliose  pro- 
cured from  Mr.  Trenatnan  tlie  night  before, 
and  I  found  that  it  was.  Then  I  left  the 
policemen  with  their  prisoner  and  made  for  the 
nearest  cab-rank.  This  cipher  message,  no 
doubt  conveying  Mayes's  instructions  to  the 
man  just  captured,  wa^  probably  of  the  utmost 
iinportaiue,  and  Hewiii  must  see  it  at  once  ; 
and  as  the  cab  amble<l  along  toward-,  liaibican 
I  busied  myself  in  deciphering  the  hgures, 


according  to  the  plan  of  the  knighfs  move  in 

chess,  which  Hewitt  had  already  explained  to 
me.*  I  could  only  see  two  noughts  among  the 
numbers,  so  plainly  it  was  a  longer  message 
tlvan  the  one  then  deciphered— one  of  sixty  t\\o 
letters,  in  faxx.  I  turned  the  figures  into  the 
letters  corresponding  in  the  alphabet,  a  for  i,  h 
for  2,  and  so  on,  as  Hewitt  had  done,  and  I 
arranged  these  letters  in  the  squares  of  a 
lougfaly'drawn  chess-board,  so  that  they  stoud 
thus : — 
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The  letters  thus  set  o-it,  to  read  off  the 
mess^igc  was  a  simple  task  enough,  in  view  of 
the  key  Hewitt  had  given  me.    I  began,  as  in 

the  case  of  the  Lever  Key  message,  at  the 
right-hand  lop  corner,  and  taking  the  knight's 
move  from  ^  to  « in  the  last  square  but  one  of 
the  third  line,  thence  to  a  at  (he  end  of  the  fifth 
line,  and  so  to  /  in  the  seventh  line,  and  from 
that  to  r  (fifth  square  in  bottom  line),  u  in 
seventh  line  and  so  on,  in  the  order  shown  by 
the  Lever  Key  message  (a  copy  of  which  I 
kept  as  a  curiosity  in  my  pocket-book),  I  read 
the  message  through  and  set  it  down  thus  : — 

Be  at  ruin  Channel  Alanh  (o-night  twelve! 
wait  in  hall  f&r  instrue.    Word  faial. 

The  general  meaning  of  this  seemed  cleat 

enough.  The  in.m  whom  the  policeman  had 
recognised  as  "  Broady "  Sims  was  to  be  at 
sonic  spot — a  mined  building,  it  would  seem — 
in  a  pi. ire  called  Cliaunel  M.iibh,  at  midnigla, 
there  to  wait  in  the  hall  for  instructions ;  iio 
doubt  for  instructions  where  to  take  the  htmdred 
pounds  he  was  to  have  i;ot  from  the  bank. 
**Word  final"  was  not  so  clear,  though  I  judged 
— and  f  think  rightly — ^that  it  meant  that  the 
word  "  final  "  was  to  be  used  as  a  pass  word  hy 
which  the  two  messengers  should  know  each 
other. 

I  was  almost  at  my  destination,  and  was 
cogitating  the  message  and  its  meaning,  when 
the  cab  checked  at  some  traffic  in  Barbican, 


*  See  Tiu  due  e/  ike  LmMr  Ktf,  LoMDON  Maca^i.ns, 
JtuMMTy,  1903. 
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juit  by  The  Compasses "  public-house,  and 
Mr.  \'ictor  Peytral  hailed  me  and  dimbed  on 
Ihe  step  of  the  cab. 

•*I  was  just  going  to  see  if  Mr.  Hewitt  was 
at  the  place,"  he  said,  "  and  if  so  to  ask  him 
lor  news.  But  1  am  rather  in  a  hurry,  and 
perha})b  you  can  tell  me?* 

"We  arc  on  the  track,  I  think,"  I  answered, 
"and  1  have  just  come  across  this,  which  I  am 
taktngf  tt>  Hewitt,"  and  with  that  I  showed  him 
my  ii.inslation  (yf  tlic  (  iplicr,  and  gave  him  its 
history  in  lialf-a  do^cn  sentences. 

"That's good,"  Peytral  answered.  "I  don't 
know  Channel  Marsh,  do  you  ?  Hut  piolj.ibly 
Mr.  Hewitt  does,  i  won't  keep  you  any  longer 
— I  see  you're  hurrying.  But  I  hope  to  sec  you 
again  before  long." 

He  dropped  off  the  step  and  disappeared, 
and  the  cab  went  on  round  the  comer  by  **The 
Compa^Jses." 

i  found  Hewitt  and  Plummer  in  the  office 
where,  on  pretence  of  bookbmdery,  I  had  first 
seen  M.Tye*^  fare  to  face  the  day  t^rfnre.  They 
were  near  the  completion  of  iheir  examination 
of  this  office  and  all  its  contents,  and  soon 
would  begin  as  systematically  on  the  premises 
behind.  I  gave  Hewitt  my  copy  of  the  cipher 
message,  and  my  translation,  with  an  exact 
account  of  how  it  had  come  into  my  possession 

Martin  Hewitt  studied  the  message  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  relapsed  into  grave 
thought.  So  he  sat  for  some  little  time,  while 
Plummer  left  the  room  by  the  window  and 
descended  the  ladder  to  speak  with  his  men  on 
guard  below. 

Presently  Hewitt  looked  up  and  said :  **Brett, 
this  niesh>aj:;c  is  most  important — proh.ibly  as 
important  as  you  suppose  it  to  be.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  you  have  made  a  great 
mistake  :\h<i\\\  i;  " 

"  But  I  ha\  cn't  misread  it,  have  I  ?  Is  there 
any  other  way  ?" 

"No,  you  haven't  misread  it;  y(nr\e  read 
every  word,  I  believe,  as  it  was  mtcnded  to  be 
read.  But  it  is  a  very  diflerent  thing  from  what 
you  suppose  it  to  be." 

"  What  is  It,  then  ?  ' 

Martin  Hewitt  put  the  paper  on  the  taUe  and 

looked  keenly  in  my  face.  "  It  is  a  trap,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  a  trap  to  catch  /w<r— unless  I  ftalter 
myself  unduly." 

I  rmtld  not  understand.  "A  trap?"  I 
repealed.     "  Hut  how  ?" 

Why  should  Mayes  need  to  send  hi^  cun- 
federate  instructions  by  written  note  ?  We  know 
the  nature  of  his  bold  over  his  subordinates,  and 
we  know  that  it  OMMns  personal  oommuni cation. 
/Uso,  the  cheque  was  in  Mayes's  own  hands 
last  night.  More,  Mayes  knows  very  well  that 
I  have  read  that  cipher — has  known  it  for  some 
time  i  otherwise  how  could  we  have  discovered 
the  bonds  in  the  case  of  the  Lever  Key  >  Also, 
Mayes  knows  that  wc  have  his  cbeque-book 
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and  know  hi-,  bank.  Didn't  I  assure  you  we 
were  watched  last  night  ?  I  believe  he  knows 
all  we  have  done.  In  such  r ircumstances  he 
might  risk  his  jackar»  iLbeity  bv  sending  iHm 
on  the  desperate  chance  of  cashing  a  cheque^ 
but,  knowing  the  risk,  he  wmild  ntvei  Ivtve  let 
him  come  with  information  on  him.  .And,  last 
of  all,  would  he  have  let  him  come  carrying  a 
vital  secret  written  in  that  ver)-  cipher  which  he 
knows  I  read  many  weeks  ago.  And  then  see 
how  that  message,  instead  of  being  concealed, 
was  positively  brought  to  your  notice  !  That 
man  *Broady*  Sims  is  a  cunning  rascal,  and 
the  police  know  him  of  old  as  a  skilful  swindler 
and  bill-foiger.  A  man  like  that  doesn't  get 
rid  of  a  compromising  scrap  of  paper  by  trtmdling 
it  out  under  your  nose  just  at  the  moment  he  is 
arrested,  when  the  attention  of  everybody  is 
directed  to  him ;  no,  he  would  watt  his 
opportunity,  and  then  he  would  probaby  slip  it 
mto  his  mouth  and  swallow  iL  As  it  is,  he 
would  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  dropping  this 
paper  full  in  your  siphr,   with  an  elaborate 

Eretence  of  secrecy.  Now  this  is  what  has 
een  done,  Brett.  That  man  has  been  sent 
to  cash  a  cheque,  with  very  little  hope  of  success, 
or  none,  because  the  first  move  that  Mayes 
would  anticipate  on  our  part  would  be  the 
watching  for  him  and  his  cheques  at  the  bank 
m  Upper  HoUoway.  If  by  any  chance  the 
cheque  had  been  cashed,  well  and  g<x)d,  no 
harm  would  have  been  done,  and  then  Mayes 
could  have  gone  on  to  arrange  for  drawing  out 
the  rest  of  his  balance.  But  i^  on  the  other 
hand,  as  he  fully  anticipated,  Sims  was  arrested, 
what 'then  7  Nothing  was  lost  bm  a  penny 
cheque,  and  even  Sims — though  Mayes  would 
care  nothing  abeut  that — could  only  be  searched 
and  then  released,  for  the  cheque  was  perfectly 
genuine,  and  there  was  no  charge  against  him. 
But  since  he  would  certainly  be  searched,  that 
cipher  note  was  given  him,  with  instructions  to 
in,ike  a  i  onspicuous  show  of  attempting  tu  get 
nd  of  it.  Now  that  note  was  written  in  a  cipher 
which  Mayes  knew  was  as  piain  as  print — to 
whom?  To  OT^.  I  am  on  hi"^  trail,  anH  thi'; 
note  is  deliberately  tlung  in  my  way,  open  as 
the  day,  but  with  every  appearance  of  secrecy, 
I  am  his  danperous  enemy,  and  he  knows  it — as- 
he  iuIlI  yi>u,  in  fact,  yesterday.  If  he  can  clear 
me  away,  be  can  take  breath  and  make  himself 
safe.  The  purpose  of  lliis  note  is  to  iir'.'irr  ni'« 
to  go,  aloae,  to  tliis  place  on  Cliannel  .\iarsh 
to-night  at  twelve,  in  the  hope  of  learning  where 
to  find  Mayes.  There  I  am  to  be  got  rid  of — 
murdered  in  some  way,  for  which  preparation 
will  be  made.  Mayes  judges  my  character 
pretty  well.  He  knows  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  he  represents,  Sims  being  kept  away 
from  his  appointment.  1  should  certainly  go  and 
take  his  place,  and  use  his  pass-word,  to  learn 
what  I  cmild.  And,  Brett,  that  is  precisely  what 
ishttttdoX" 
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"  W  lial  ?  Vou  will  go  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  '*  But 
you  mustn't — the  danger  !  We'd  better  both 
go  together  ? " 

Hewitt  smiled.  "Why  not  forty  of  us"  ;  he 
said.  No.  Here  is  a  chance  of  bagging  our 
man,  for,  however  I  am  to  be  arranged  for  — 
whether  by  shot,  or  steel,  or  the  tourniquet,  I 
make  no  doubt  it  is  Mayes  himself  who  is  to 
do  it.  Vou  shall  come,  however,  you  and 
I'lumnier,  at  least.  Hut  we  will  not  go  in  a 
l)unch  -you  shall  follow  me  and  watch,  ready 
to  help  when  needful.  This  Channel  Marsh  is 
an  empty,  dark  s|>ace  between  two  channels 
of  the  l\ea.  It  is  among  the  Hackney  Marshes, 
lying  between  Stratford  and  Homcrton,  and 
I  fancy  there  is  a  deserted  house  there,  though 


Manln  Hcwiii  put  ihc  paper  on  the  table,  "  It  i»  a  trap,"  he  said,  "  to  catch  me.' 


I  can't  remember  ever  iwiving  seen  it.  Do  you 
know  it  ?" 

"  No  ;  not  in  the  least." 
"  Well,  1  must  reconnoitre  to-day,  and  that 
with  a  lot  of  care.  I  think  I  told  you  I 
was  convinced  of  being  watched,  and  that  is 
a  thing  you  can't  prevent  in  a  place  like 
London,  if  it  is  skilfully  done.  Now,  Rrett, 
you  have  done  very  well  this  morning.  If  you 
want  to  be  on  the  scene  of  action  (o-night 
at  twelve,  you  must  get  leave  from  your  editor, 
mustn't  you  ?    How's  your  wrist  .' " 

It  was  still  extremely  stiff,  and  1  told  Hewitt 
that  I  doubted  my  ability  to  hold  a  pen  for  two 
or  three  days. 

*'  \'cry  well,  then  ;  get  off  and  convey  your 

excuses  as  soon  as 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  you  please.  I  shall 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V    have   a    talk  with 

I'lummer,  and  then 
I  shall  take  a  few 
hours  to  myself,  by 
myself,  in  somebody 
else's  clothes,  lie  in 
your  rot)m5  all  the 
evening,  for  you  may 
expect  a  message." 


IV. 

It  was  at  a  little 
past  nine  in  the 
evening  that  I  next 
saw  Hewitt.  He 
came  into  my  roonis 
in  an  incongruous 
get-up.  He  wore 
corduroy  trousers,  a 
ver)'  dirty  striped 
jersey,  a  particularly 
greasy  old  jacket, 
an<l  a  twisted  neck- 
cloth ;  but  over  all 
was  an  excellent 
overcoat,  and  on  his 
head  a  tall  hat  of 
high  polish. 

"  Brought  to  me 
by  Kerretl,"  he  said, 
in  explanation  of  the 
hat  and  overcoat. 
"  He's  been  waiting 
with  them  for  a  long 
lime  in  a  court  by 
Milford  Lane.  A 
good  hat  and  over- 
coat will  cover 
anything,  and  I 
preferred  to  enter 
this  building  in  my 
own  character. 
I've  been  wearing 
that  this  after- 
no  o  n,"    and  he 
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pulled  oiii  of  p<h  an  old  peaked  cap  wilh 
ear-piccc!>  tied  over  the  top. 

**You  mustn't  bring^  your  best  clothes,**  he 
went  on,  "or  you'll  si>oil  them  srramblinfj  about 
boats  and  groping  in  ditches.  1  have  dune  my 
ditcb*eTOping  for  the  day,  and  I'm  going  to 
change.  You  had  best  be  putting  on  older 
ihinjis  while  1  gel  into  newer." 

"  What  sort  oi  place  is  this  Channel  Marsh?" 
I  asked. 

"Well,  I  should  think  there  must  be  a  great 
many  better  places  to  spend  a  night  m  I; 
must  be  the  dxeariest,  wettest  flat  within  miles 
of  London,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  portrait 
of  the  man  uho  had  the  idea  of  b;iili!ing  a 
house  there.  For  a  house  there  is,  or  rather 
the  nnns  of  it— deserted  for  years^  and  half 
carried  away  by  rats  and  people  who  wanted 
slates  and  hrewood,  and  water  pipes." 

Is  that  the  place  where  you  intend  waiting 
to-night  ? " 

•*lt  is.  I  haven't  examined  it  ncuily  so 
closely  as  I  should  like,  U>x  fear  of  raising  a 
scare.  Channel  Marsh  is  almost  an  Island, 
with  a  narrow  neck  of  an  entrance  at  each  end. 
A  foot-track  runs  the  whole  length,  and  a 
nerson  in  the  ruined  house  can  easily  see 
anybody  entering  the  m;;rsh  fjom  either  end. 
For  that  reason  I  reconnoitred  from  a  boat — 
the  boat  you  wilt  go  in  to-night.  1  think  it  is 
-  the  very  dirtiest  old  tub  1  ever  saw,  so  that  it 
suited  my  rig  out.  I  discovered  it  at  a  wharf 
some  little  way  down  the  river,  and  I  paid  a 
shilling  for  the  hire  of  it.  Chanttel  Marsh  is 
banked  a  bit  on  one  side,  and  I  crept  up  under 
cover  of  the  bank.  I  learned  very  little,  beyond 
the  general  lie  of  the  land,  because  I  was  so 

nu.i;hty   cautious.      I   judged   it   better    to  be 

content  with  half  an  examination,  rather  than 
drive  away  the  game.  And  even  as  it  is  Tve 
an  idea  1  have  been  seen.  I  lay  up  uimni; 
some  reeds  till  dark,  but  after  that  1  am  sure 
there  was  somebody  on  the  marsh — and  skulk- 
ing, too,  like  me.  So  after  waiting  and  scouting 
for  a  little  I  gave  it  up  and  paddled  quietly 
back." 

*'  But  look  here,  Hewitt,"  I  ^aid.  ''  tlil^  seems 
a  bit  mad.  Why  go  and  risk  yourseil  as  you 
talk  of  doing  ?  You  believe  Mayes  will  be 
there,  at  the  ruin,  or  will  romc  there  at  twelve. 
Very  well,  then,  why  can't  the  police  send 
enough  men  to  surround  the  place  and  capture 
him  for  certain?" 

Hewitt  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "  My 
dear  Brett,"  he  said,  ''  you  haven't  seen  the 
plac^  and  I  have.  It  will  be  hard  enough  job 
for  you  and  Plummer  to  get  near  the  spot 
unobserved,  guided  by  a  man  who  knows  every 
inch.  A  trampling  crowd  of  policemen  would 
have  as  much  chance  as  a  herd  of  elephants, 
and  on  such  light  nights  as  wc  are  havni.;  now 
they  would  be  seen  a  mile  olf.  And  who  knows 
what  scouts  he  may  have  out  ?  No,  as  I  say,  it 
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will  be  a  great  j)iece  of  luck  if  you  get  through 
unobserved  as  it  is,  and  even  now  I'm  not 
perfectly  certain  that  I  couldn't  do  best  alone. 
However,  arrangements  are  made  now,  and 
you  arc  coming,  llirec  of  you." 

"Then  what  are.  the  arrangements?"  1 
asked. 

"Just  these.   You  are  to  leave  here  first. 

Make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Mile  End  Gate, 
where  an  old  inn  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Go  to  the  comer  of  the  turning 
opposite  this,  at  the  south  side  of  tlie 
road.  At  eleven  o'clock  a  four-wheeler 
will  drive  up,  with  Plummer  and  one  of  his 
men  in  it.  The  man  is  one  who  knows 
all  the  geography  of  Channel  Marsh,  and  he 
also  knows  exactly  where  to  find  Ae  boat  I 
used  to  day.  "N'ou  will  drive  to  a  little  way 
beyond  Bow  hridge,  and  then  Plummer's  man 
will  lead  you  to  the  boat.  Yott  bad  better  scull 
and  lea\e  the  others  to  look  out.  They  will 
know  what  lu  do  then.  You  will  pull  along  to 
a  place  where  you  can  watch  till  you  see  me 
coming  on  to  the  Marsh  by  the  path.  As  soon 
as  you  see  me  you  will  slip  quietly  along  to  a 
place  the  policeman  will  show  you,  close  to  the 
ruin,  and  watch  again.  That's  all.  I  don't 
know  whether  01  not  you  ihmk  it  worth  while 
to  take  a  pistol.  1  certainly  shall ;  but  then, 
I'm  most  likely  to  want  it.  Fluinmer  will  have 
one." 

I  thought  it  well  worth  while,  and  1  took  my 
regulation  'HVebley "  —  a  relic  of  my  old 
Volunteer  captaincy.  Then,  by  way  of  the 
underground  railwa),  I  gained  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mile  End,  and  interested  myself  about 
its  back  streets  till  the  time  approached  to  look 
for  Plummcr's  cab. 

Plummer  was  more  ilxan  punctual — indeed, 
he  was  two  or  three  minutes  before  his  time. 
Tlie  cab  drew  near  the  curb  and  scarcely 
stopped,  so  quickly  did  i  scramble  in. 

Good,"  said  Plummer,  "  we're  well  ahead 
of  time.    Mr.  Hewitt  quite  right  ? " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  left  him  so  an  hour  and 
a  half  ago  at  his  office."  And  we  sat  silent 
while  tlic  c.d)  rattled  and  nimbled  over  the 
stony  roatl  to  Bow  IJndge,  and  the  shop- 
keepers on  the  way  put  up  their  shutters 
and  extin^uislied  their  lights. 

I)o\v  i;r;ilge  was  reached  and  passed,  and 
piescntly  we  stopped  the  cab  and  alighted. 
Here  Styles,  Hlummer's  man,  took  the  lead, 
and  a  little  way  farther  along  the  road  we 
turned  into  a  dark  and  muddy  lane  on  the  left. 
We  floundered  through  this  for  some  hundred- 
and-fifty  yards  or  so,  and  then  suddenly  drew 
in  at  an  opening  on  the  right.  Here  we  stood 
for  a  few  moments  while  our  guide  groped  his 
way  down  towards  the  muddy  water  we  coitid 
smell,  lailici  tlun  sec,  ,i  little  way  before  us. 

I'hcre  were  a  few  broken  steps,  and  a  broad 
black  thing  which  wa«  the  boat.   We  got  into 
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it  as  silently  ns  wf  ronld  manage,  and  cafit 
off.  It  was  a  cluiiisy.  bnwd-bcamed,  leaky  old 
conveyance,  and  that  it  was  as  dirty  as  Hewitt 
had  described  I  iDuUt  feci  as  I  groped  for 
the  sculls  and  gut  ihcin  tmt.  The  mglu  was 
light  and  dark  by  turns  changing  with  the 
c  louds.  We  shipped  the  rudder,  and  Styles 
Sleeted,  or  1  should  probably  have  ran  ashore 
more  than  once,  for  the  banks  were  not  always 
distinct,  and  the  channel  was  narrow  and  dark. 
We  passed  the  black  forms  of  several  ketones 
with  tall  chimneys,  and  then  drew  out  among 
the  niarsbes*  flat  and  grey,  with  wisps  of  mist 
lying  here  and  there.  So  we  went  in  silence 
for  a  while,  till  at  last  we  drew  in  against 
the  bank  on  the  left  and  laid  bold  by  a  post 
at  a  landing-place. 

"This  is  the  Channel  Mainh,"  whispered 
Styles,  as  we  climbed  cautiously  ashore.  We 
can't  see  the  house  very  well  from  here,  but 
there's  where  Mt.  Heuitt  will  come  through." 

Lookmg  over  the  top  of  the  low  bank,  we 
could  discern  a  path  which  traversed  the  length 
of  the  marsh,  entering  it  by  a  broken  gate  at  a 
neck  of  land  which  we  must  have  passed  on 
our  way.  Here  we  crouched  and  waited.  We 
had  heard  the  half  hour  stnick  on  some  distant 
cluck  soon  after  entering  the  boat,  and  now  we 
waited  anxiously  for  the  three-quarters.  So 
long  did  the  time  seem  to  my  excited  percep- 
tions that  i  had  quite  decided  that  the  clock 
must  have  stopped,  or  at  any  rate  did  not 
chime  quarters,  when  at  last  the  strokes  came, 
distant  and  plaintive,  over  the  misty  flats. 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour,"  Plummcr  remarked. 
"  He  won't  be  a  minute  late,  nor  a  minute  too 
early,  from  what  f  know  of  him.    How  long 

will  it  takehiiii  from  that  j,'ate  to  the  ruin  ?" 

"  Eight  or  nine  minutes,  good,"  Styles 
answered. 

"  Tlicu  we  slmll  see  liini  in  seven  ininutcb  (ir 
six  mmutes,  as  the  case  may  be,"  Plummer 
rejoined  in  the  same  low  tones. 

.Slowly  the  minutes  dragged.  \\-\'\\  not  a  sound 
about  us  save  the  sucking  and  lappmg  of  the 
muddy  river  and  the  occasional  flop  oi'  a  water 
rat.  The  dark  clouds  were  now  fewer  and  the 
moon  was  hi^^h  and  on!y  partially  obscured  by 
the  thinner  clouds  that  tt.ivcrscd  its  face.  More 
than  once  1  fancied  a  sound  I'loin  the  dire<  tion 
of  the  ruin  and  then  doubted  my  fancy  ;  when 
at  List  there  was  a  sound  indeed,  but  from  the 
opposite  direction,  and  in  a  moment  we  saw 
Hewitt,  muiilcd  close  aljuut  the  neck,  walking 
briskly  up  the  path. 

We  regained  the  boat  with  all  possible  speed 
and  silence  and  I  pulled  my  best.  During  our 
watch  1  had  had  time  to  perceive  the  wisdom 
of  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made. 
We  had  been  watching  ftom  a  place  fairly  out 
of  sight  from  the  ruin,  yet  sufViciently  near  it  to 
be  able  to  reach  its  neighbourhood  before 
Hewitt ;  and  certainly  it  was  better  to  approach 


the  actual  spot  at  the  same  time  as  Hewitt 
himselfj  for  then,  if  be  were  being  watched  for, 
the  attention  of  the  watcher  would  be  diverted 

from  us. 

Presently  we  reached  the  reed  bed  that 
Hewitt  had  spoken  of,  and  I  could  see  a  sort  of 
little  creek  or  inlet.  Here  1  ceased  to  pull,  and 
Styles  cautiously  punted  us  into  the  creek  with 
one  of  the  sculls.  The  boat  grounded  noise- 
lessly in  the  mud,  and  we  crept  ashore  one  at  a 
time  through  mud  and  sedge. 

The  creek  was  edj^ed  witli  a  bank  of  rough, 
broken  ground,  grov n  ■  uh  coarse  grass  and 
bramble,  and  as  we  ,  q  :  d  over  this  bank  the 
ruitied  Iiouse  stood  before  us — so  near  as  to 
startle  me  by  its  proximity.  It  must  have  been 
a  large  house  originally — if,  indeed,  it  was  ever 
completed.  Now  it  stood  roofless,  dismantled 
and  wmdowless,  and  in  many  places  whole 
rods  of  brickwork  had  fallen  and  now  littered 
the  j^round  about.  The  black  gap  of  the  front 
door  stood  plain  to  see,  with  a  short  flight  of 
broken  steps  before  it,  and  by  the  side  of  these 
a  thick  timber  shore  supported  the  front  wall. 
It  strvu  k  me  then  that  the  ruin  was  largely  due 
to  a  failure  of  the  marahy  foundation. 

Tlie  place  seemed  silent  and  empty.  Hewitt's 
footsteps  were  now  plain  to  hear,  and  presently 
he  appeared,  walking  briskly  as  before.  Hewitt 
could  not  see  us,  and  did  not  look  for  us,  but 
made  directly  for  the  bioken  steps.  ile 
mounted  these,  paused  on  the  topmost  and 
struck  a  match.  It  seemed  a  rather  large  hall, 
and  I  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  bare 
rafters  and  plasterless  wall.  Then  the  match 
went  out  and  Hewitt  stepped  within. 

Almost  on  the  instant  there  came  a  loud  jar, 
a  noise  of  falling  bricks,  and  then,  in  the  same 
instant  of  time  I  heard  a  terrific  crash  and  saw 
Hewitt  leap  out  at  the  front  door — leap  out,  as 

it  seemed  from  a  cloud  of  dust  and  splinters. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  but  Plummer  pulled  me 
down  again.  "  Steady  I »  he  said, « lie  low  I  He 
isn't  hurt.  Wait  and  see  before  we  show  our- 
selves." 

It  seemed  that  the  floor  above  had  fidlen  on 

Ilic  spot  were  Hewitt  had  been  standing.  He 
had  alighted  from  his  leap  on  hands  and  knees, 
but  now  stocKl  facing  the  house,  revolver  in 
hand,  watching. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  a  sound  of 
mo%'ement  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rtiin. 
another  quiet  mnmrnt,  rtnd  then  a  hang  and 
a  lla:jli  from  hi-h  on  the  wall  to  the  right. 
Hewitt  sprang  to  shelter  behind  the  httt-y 
shore,  and  another  shot  followed  him,  scoring 
a  white  line  across  the  thick  timber. 

Plummer  was  up,  and  Styles  and  I  were 
after  him.  "  There  he  is ! "  cried  Plummer, 
"up  on  the  coping!"  I  pulled  out  ray  own 
pistol. 

"  Don't  shoot !  "  cried  Hewitt.  "  We'll  take 
htm  alive ! " 
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Hewitt  could  Del  sec  us,  but  made  directly  for  the  broken  steps,  paused  on  the  topmo  t  and  struck  a  match. 
I  caught  a  momentar)'  glimpse  of  barv  rmfiers  and  plasierlcM  wall. 
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Far  to  the  right,  on  the  topmost  coping  of 

the  front  wall  I  could  see  a  rrourhing  figure. 
1  saw  It  rise  to  its  knees,  and  once  more  raise 
an  arm  to  take  aim  at  Hewitt ;  and  then,  with 
a  sudden  cry,  another  human  figure  appeared 
from  behind  the  coping  and  sprang  upon  the 
tlr->t,  There  was  a  moment  of  struggle  and 
then  the  rnttpn  roping  crumbled,  and  down, 
duwn,  came  bricks  and  men  together. 

I  sickened.  I  can  only  explain  my  feeling 
by  saying  that  never  before  had  I  seen  anything 
that  seemed  so  long  in  falling  as  those  two 
men.  And  then  with  a  horrid  crash  they 
struck  the  broken  ground,  and  the  pistol  fired 
again  with  the  shock. 

We  re.iched  them  in  a  dozen  strides,  and 
turned  them  over,  limp,  oozing  and  lifeless. 
And  then  we  saw  that  one  was  Mayes,  and  the 
other — Victor  Peytral  ! 

We  kept  no  silence  now,  but  Plummer  blew 
his  whistle  loud  and  long,  and  I  fired  my 
revolver  into  the  air,  chamber  after  chamber. 
Styles  started  oif  at  a  run  along  the  path 
towards  the  town  lights,  to  fetch  what  aid  he 
might. 

But  even  then  wc  h.id  doubt  if  any  aid  would 
avail  Mayes.  He  was  the  under  man  in  the 
fall,  and  he  had  (hopji^d  .across  a  little  heap  of 
bricks.  lit:  now  hiy  unconscious,  breathing 
heavily,  with  a  terrible  wound  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  Hewitt  foretold,  and  rightly — 
tlial  when  the  doctor  did  come  he  would  tind  a 
broken  spine.  Peytial,  on  the  Other  hand, 
though  unconscious,  showed  no  sign  of  injury, 
and  just  before  the  doctor  came,  sighed  heavily 
and  turned  on  his  side. 

First  there  came  policemen,  and  then  In  a 
little  time  a  hastily-dressed  surgeon,  and  after 
him  an  ambulance.  Mayes  w.is  carried  off 
to  hospital,  but,  with  a  good  deal  of  rubbing 
and  a  little  brandy,  Peytral  came  round  wdl 
enough  to  be  helped  over  the  marshes  to  a 
cabw 

The  trap  which  had  been  laid  for  Hewitt 

was  simple,  hut  terribly  effective.  The  floor 
above  the  hall — ^loose  and  broken  everywhere 
— was  supported  on  rafters,  and  the  rafters 
were  crossed  underneath  and  supported  by  a 
itout  beam.  The  rafters  had  been  sawn 
through  at  both  ends,  and  the  rotten  floor  had 
been  piled  high  uith  broken  brii  k  and  stone  to 
a  weight  of  a  ton  ur  more.  The  end  of  a  loose 
beam  had  been  wedged  obliquely  under  the 
end  of  the  one  timltrr  now  «;i:pportinp  the 
whole  weight,  so  that  a  push  on  the  oppoM  tc 
end  of  this  l<>n^'  lever  would  ft)rce  away  the 
bricks  on  which  the  beam  rested  and  let  the 
whole  weight  fall.  It  was  the  jar  of  the  beam 
and  the  fall  of  the  first  few  loose  bricks  that 
had  so  for  warned  Hewitt  as  to  enable  him 
to  leap  ftxNn  under  the  floor  almost  as  it  fell. 

Peytral's  sudden  appearance  l;  i\  e  vis  a 
suspicion  as  to  the  espionage  to  which  Hewitt 


had  been  subjected — a  suspicion  confirmed 

later  by  iVvTal  himself  after  his  recovery 
from  the  shocic  of  the  fall.  For  fresh  news  of 
his  enemy  had  re-awakened  all  his  passion,  and 
since  he  alone  could  not  find  him,  he  was 
willing  enough  to  let  Hewitt  do  the  tracking 
down,  if  only  he  himself  might  clutch  Mayes's 
throat  in  the  end.  This  explained  the 
"business  '  that  had  called  him  away  after 
the  Barbican  stronghold  liad  been  captured ; 
finding  both  Hewitt  and  Plummer  somewhat 
uncommunicative  and  himself  somewhat  "out 
of  it"  he  had  drawn  off,  and  hadfoUowed  Hewitt's 
ever^  movement,  confident  that  he  would  be  led 
to  his  old  enemy  at  last.  Wliat  I  had  told  him 
of  the  cipher  message  had  led  him  to  hunt  out 
Channel  Marsh  m  the  afternoon,  and  to  return 
at  midnight.  He,  of  course,  regarded  the 
message,  as  I  did  myself  at  the  time,  as  a 
perfectly  genuine  instruction  from  Mayes  tc 
Sims,  and  he  came  to  the  rendezvous  wholly  in 
ignoran'  e  as  to  what  Heuitt  was  doing,  and 
with  no  better  hope  than  that  he  might  hear 
somethinf  that  would  lead  him  in  the  direction 
of  Mayes.  He  had  entered  the  marsh  .ifter 
dark  from  the  upper  end,  and  had  lain  concealed 
by  the  other  channel  till  near  midnight  ;  then 
he  had  crept  to  the  rear  of  the  ruin  and  climbed 
to  where  an  opening  seemed  to  offer  a  good 
chance  of  hearing  what  might  pass  in  the  hall. 
He  had  heard  Hewitt  apjjio.ich  from  the  front, 
and  the  crash  that  fulluwcd.  The  rest  we  had 
seen. 

V. 

Mayes  never  recovered  consciousness,  and 
was  dead  when  we  visited  the  hospital  the  day 
after;  both  skull  and  spine  were  badly  ftactured. 

And  the  vciy  last  we  saw  of  the  Red  Triangle 
was  the  implement  with  which  it  bad  been 
impressed,  which  was  ftiund  in  his  pocket. 

It  was  a  small  triangular  prism  of  what  I 
believe  is  called  soap-stone.  It  was  perhaps 
four  indies  long,  and  the  face  at  die  end 
corresponded  with  the  mark  that  Hewitt  had 
seen  on  the  forehead  of  Mr,  Jacob  Mason.  It 
fitted  closely  in  a  leather  case,  in  the  end  of 
which  was  a  small,  square  metal  box  full  of  the 
red,  greasy  pigment  with  which  the  mark  had 
been  impressed. 

1 1  was  from  "I5roady"  Sims  that  we  learnt  the 
exact  use  and  meaning  of  this  implement  ; 
though  he  would  not  say  a  word  till  he  had 
seen  with  lit'^  own  eyes  Mayes  lying  dead  in  the 
mortuary.  Thcti  he  gasped  his  relief  and  said, 
*'  That's  the  end  of  something  worse  than 
slavery  for  me  I    I'll  turn  straight  after  this." 

Sims's  story  was  long,  and  it  went  over 
ground  that  concerns  none  of  Hewitt's  adven- 
tures. But  what  we  learned  from  it  was  briefly 
this.  It  had  been  Mayes's  way  to  meet  clever 
crimin.ils  a^  they  left  gaol  after  a  term  of 
imprisonment.     In  this  manner  he  had  met 
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Sims.  He  had  made  j^real  promises,  had  spoken 
of  great  ideas  which  they  could  put  into 
execution  together,  had  lent  him  money,  and 
then  nt  last  had  "initiated"  him,  as  he  called  it. 
He  had  made  him  lie  back  in  a  chair  and 
had  directed  his  gaze  on  the  Red  Triangle  held 
in  the  air  before  him  ;  and  then  the  Triangle 
had  descended  ^ciuly  and  he  fcU  sleepy,  till  .it 
the  cold  touch  of  the  thing  on  his  forehead  his 
senses  had  gone.  This  was  done  more  than 
once,  and  in  the  end  the  victim  found  that 
Itlaycs  had  only  to  raise  the  Triangle  before 
him  to  send  him  to  sleep  instantly.  Then  he 
found  that  he  nnisi  do  certain  things,  whether 
he  wanted  to  or  not.  A.nd  it  ended  incomplete 
subservience ;  so  that  Mayes  could  set  him  to 
perpetrate  a  robbery  and  then  appropriate  the 
proceeds  for  himself,  for  by  post-hypnotic 
suggestion  he  could  force  him  to  bring  and 
hand  over  every  penny.  More,  the  |x)or  \vret(  li 
was  held  in  ( :on-.taiu  terror,  for  he  knew  that 
his  very  hfe  tkpended  on  the  lift  of  his 
masters  hand.  He  could  be  -cnt  into  '<'tliar;:y 
by  a  gesture  and  killed  in  thai  btatc.  I  hat  very 
thing  was  done,  in  fiict,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
two  cases. 

Sims  was  but  one  of  a  gang  of  such  criminals 
brought  to  heel  and  made  victims.  Their  minds 
and  souls,  such  as  they  were,  had  passed  into 
the  miscreant's  keeping,  and  terror  reinforced 
the  power  (jf  liypntitism.  They  commitKd 
crimes,  and  when  they  failed  they  took  the 
punishment ;  when  they  succeeded  Mayes  took 
th(r  ^.tins,  or  at  any  rate,  (lie  j^icater  p.iit 
of  them.  He  went,  also,  among  people  who 
were  not  yet  criminals,  and  by  degrees  made 
them  "^o,  to  his  own  profit  The  case  f 
Henning,  the  correspondence  clerk,  was  one 
that  had  come  under  Hewitt's  eyes.  He  used 
his  faculty  also  with  ;.;reat  eunning  in  otiicr 
ways — as  we  had  seen  m  the  matter  of  the 
Admiralty  code.  And  it  was  even  said  among 
the  gang  that  a  man  he  had  once  hypnotised 
he  could  force  by  suggestion  to  commit  suicide 
when  he  became  useless  or  inconvenient. 

All  that  had  remained  mysterious  m  the 
earlier  cases  now  became  clear.  In  the  lirst, 
the  case  of  Samuel  s  diamonds,  Denson  had 
been  put  into  the  oftice  where  Samuel  had 
found  him,  by  .Mayes,  with  the  express  design 
of  effecting  a  diamond  robbery.  The  robbery 
was  effected,  and  the  unhappy  Denson  formed 
a  plan  of  making  a  bolt  of  it  himself  with  the 
diamonds.  He  was,  perhaps,  what  is  called  a 
difficult  subject  in  hypnotism  —  amenable 
enough  to  direct  influence,  but  not  sufficiently 
retentive  of  post  hypnotic  suggestion.  He  hid 
the  jewels  and  adopted  a  disguise,  but  Mayes 
was  watching  him  better  than  he  supposed. 
Tlie  diamonds  were  lost.  Init  Denson  was  found 
and  done  to  death—probably  not  in  that  retreat 
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near  Barbican,  but  ai  nighi  ai  the  open  street 
The  diamonds  were  not  found  on  him,  and  the 
body,  with  the  mark  of  the  Triange  still  on  it, 
was  taken  by  night  to  a  central  spot  in  London 
and  there  left.  Mayes  probably  thought  that  a 
notable  example  like  this,  so  boldly  displayed 
and  so  conspiaiously  reported  in  the  Press, 
would  impress  his  auxiliaries  throughout 
London  with  the  terror  that  was  one  of  bis 
weapons  ;  for  they  would  well  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  Red  Trian).;le,  and  they  would 
receive  a  striking  illustration  of  the  conse- 
quences of  rebellion  or  bad  faith.  The  money 
and  the  watch  were  left  in  the  pockets  because 
they  were  trides  after  the  loss  of  hfteen-thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  diamonds,  and  their  presence 
in  the  pockets  made  the  nuirder  the  less  easy  to 
understand — which  Ava.s  a  point  gained.  And 
as  to  the  keys— Mayes  knew  nothing  of  where 
the  diamonds  were  liidden,  and  so  had  110  use 
for  them.  I  he  immediate  result  of  tliis  affair 
on  the  only  honest  member  of  Mayes's  ( in  le  I 
have  told  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jacob  Mason.  He 
was  nut  yet  ihoruuyhly  in  Mayes's  hands,  but 
he  had  "  dabbled,"  as  he  remorsefully  con- 
fessed, and  Mayes  had  already  found  him 
useful.  He  was  dangerous,  and  his  end  came 
quickly.  Another  victim  who  had  probably 
begun  innocently  enough  was  Henning,  the 
clerk  to  Kingsley,  Bell  and  Dalton,  and  his 
death  in  the  I'enn's  meadow  barn  leaves  a 
mystery  that  never  can  be  cleared  up.  Was  it 
murder  or  was  it  suicide  by  pjst-hypnotic 
suggestion  "i  It  will  lie  remembered  that  the 
tire  burst  out  in  the  barn  after  Mayes  had 
left  it. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Telfer  was  explained  clearly 
enough  by  Hewitt  at  the  time  ;  but  it  is  an 
example  of  the  snares  that  lie  open  for  the  most 
innocent  person  w  ho  allows  himself  to  he  made 
the  subject  of  hypnotic  experiments  at  the  hands 
of  persons  with  whom,  and  with  whose  objects, 
he  is  not  thoronj^hly  actjiiaintcd. 

As  to  what  would  have  happened  if  IMumincr 
and  I  had  yielded  to  Mayes's  threats  so  far  as 
to  nndcrpo  the  "initiation"  he  proposed,  at  the 
time  we  were  helpless  \i\  his  hands — ol  that  I 
have  little  doubt.  1  cannot  suppose  that  he 
would  have  wasted  much  time  over  me,  once  1 
had  fallen  lethargic.  When  Hewitt  burst  in  he 
would  have  found  me  lying  dead,  with  the  Red 
Triangle  on  my  forehead.  It  would  have  saved 
Mayes  a  lot  of  noise  and  struggle,  at  least. 

But  I  often  w  onder  whether  or  not  there  was 
anything  in  bis  reference  to  the  place  beyond 
the  sea,  where  he  would  make  me  a  great  man 
if  I  did  as  he  wished.  Was  it  his  design,  having 
accumulated  sufficient  wealth,  to  return  and  take 
his  natural  place  among  the  enlightened  rulers 
of  Hayti  ?  Ifc  wuuM  nut  li.ive  been  so  much 
worse  than  some  of  the  others. 

END. 
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WINNING    11,000  PRIZES. 

THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GREATEST  ATHLETE  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 


GOTLAND  has  always  stood  pre-eminent     champion,  have  now  almost  forgotten  hit 


as  the  land  of  sport,  and  the  Higliland 
games  from  ancient  times  to  the  present 
have  afforded  examples  of  feats  of  strength 
and  agihty  far  exceeding  even  those  of  the 
heroic  days  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 

To  place  any  one  man  at  the  head  of 
Scotland's  roll  of 
athletic  honour 
may  seem  a  some- 
what bold  —  not 
to  say  risky — pro- 
ceeding ;  but  if 
the  fact  of  win- 
ning some  eleven 
thousand  prizes, 
including  thirty 
championship 
cups  and  over 
5,000  in  cash, 
for  all-round 
athletics  and 
wrestling,  is  an 
unbeaten  record, 
then  Donald 
Dinnie  is  un- 
doubtedly en- 
titled to  rank  not 
only  as  Scot- 
land's greatest 
athlete,  but  as 
the  record  prize- 
winner of  the 
world. 

He  has  been 
winning  prizes  for 
the  past  fifty 
years,  and  claims 
to  have  never 
been  defeated  in 

any  all  round  contest,  and  now  that  he  is 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year  he  still  challenges  any 
man  within  ten  years  of  his  own  age  to  meet 
him  in  any  round  of  athletics  that  he  may 
choose.  Hut,  of  course,  he  is  not  in  his  old 
form,  and  the  sporting  section  of  the  Scottish 
jjeople,  who  used  to  Ije  so  proud  of  their 
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Donald  Dinnie.  the  Kreaiesi  aihleie,  winner  of  11,000  prices,  including 
30  championship  cups  and  over  £2.^,000  in  cash. 

father,    he  started 


existence.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  is  frankly 
a  professional,  and  has  bi?en  more  concerned 
to  earn  a  livelihood  than  to  break  records, 
may  to  some  extent  account  for  this  ;  but 
none  the  less  it  is  a  pity  that  a  man 
who  s|iread  Scotland's  fame  through  North 

America,  Aus- 
tralia and  South 
Africa  should  al- 
together drop  out 
of  public  notice. 

Donald  Dinnie 
was  lx)rn  on  June 
10,  1837,  at  the 
t  juiet  little  village 
of  Alx)yne,  Aber- 
deenshire, his 
father,  Mr. 
Robert  Dinnie, 
being  a  contrac- 
tor for  public 
works. 

Donald,  when 
(juite  a  lad,  gave 
promise  of  the 
athletic  strength 
and  skill  that  he 
was  afterwards 
to  display. 
When  only  six- 
teen he  won 
fame  as  a  wrest- 
ler, and  did  not 
hesitate  to  try  falls 
with  men  of  much 
greater  weight 
and  strength. 
Following  the 
example  of  his 
apprentice    to  a 


as 


granite  mason,  and  afterwards  struck  out  for 
himself  as  a  contractor  in  the  Balmoral 
district,  remaining  in  private  business  for 
some  fifteen  years.  It  was  not  until  he  was 
thirty  that  he  thought  of  taking  up  wrestling 
and  athletics  generally  as  a  means  of 
) 
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livelihood, 
and  began 
seriously  to 
train  for  the 
work. 

I K- attended 
all   the  chief 
panics  through- 
out Scotland, 
carrying  all  bcf* 
and  sometimes 
peted  in  England 
he  was  never  de 

In  1870,  1> 
D i n n i e,  on 
the  invitation 
of  the  Cale- 
donian Clubs 
in  America, 
sailed  for  the 
States,  where 
he  met  and 
defeated  all 
the  best 
athletes  l>oth 
in  the  United 
States  and  in 
Canada.  Two 
years  later  he 
again  visited 
America,  accompanied  by  the  well-known 
Scottish  athlete,  James  Fk'ming,  and  repeated 
his  successes.  Next  came  a  few  years  at 
home,  largely  occupied  in  attending  athletic 
meetings  and  carrying  off  prizes.  In  1882 
he  left  once  more  for  America,  and  did  not 
return  to  his  native  land  until  four  years 
ago,  most  of  the  time  having  been  spent  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

We  shall  perhaps  best  sunmiarise  Donald 
Dinnie's  extraordinary  achievements  as  an 
athlete  by  describing  the  belt  presented  to 
him  by  the  principal  athletes  of  Scotland  on 
his  return,  four  years  ago,  from  the  Colonies, 
in  recognition  of  his  all  -  round  athletic 
prowess.  It  is  a  ma.ssive  silver  belt,  on  which 
are  mounted  ten  g<jld  plates,  bearing  the 
following  inscriptions. 

The  front  plate,  which  is  surmounted  by 
a  gold  crown,  reads  thus  :  "  The  Champion 
Athlete's  Belt.     Tr-x  nted  to  Donald  Dinnie 


Some  of  the  championship  cups  and  medals  won  by  Donald  Dinnie 
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by  his  ad- 
mirers in 
Scotland  in 
re<:ognition.of 
his  prowess  as 
the  most  won- 
derful athlete 
of  whom  we 
have    a  n  v 
record.     His  un- 
e(]ualled   feats  of 
strength  and  agility, 
number  of  successes 
and  lengthened  career, 
.stand  unrival- 
led  in  the 
history  p  f 
athletics." 

On  the 
plate  beside 
it  we  read : 
"On  I  h  i  s 
trophy  we 
give  several  of 
the  athlete's 
best  efforts, 
recog  n  ised 
by  such  first- 
class  athletes 
as  Messrs. 


James  Fleming,  George  Davidson,  George 
Mearns,  Charles  McHardy,  Alexander  McKay, 
Andrew  Milne,  etc.,  and  also  by  the  Gentle- 
men Amateurs,  the  Hon.  Charles  and  Walter 
Kerr,  etc." 

The  second  plate  from  the  right  shows  a 
pair  of  wrestlers  and  reads  thus  :  "  Winner 
of  over  2, GOO  wrestling  contests.  In  1882 
won  the  champion  medal  for  mixed  wrestling 
at  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  Won  the  all-round 
wrestling  championship  of  the  world  at 
Melbourne  Wrestling  Tournament  in  1885, 
and  was  champion  of  Scotland  over  a  (juarter 
of  a  century." 

The  third  plate  bears  this  record  :  "  Won 
over  2,000  contests  for  hammer-throwing 
Best  records  on  level,  fair  stand  —  By 
4  ft.  2  in.  stiff  handle,  i61l»s.,  132  ft.  By  4  ft.  Sin. 
handle,  16  Ihs.,  138  ft.  8  in.  By  4  ft.  2  in.  stiff 
handle,  22  ll>s.,  104 'j  ft.  By  4  ft.  2  in.  stiff 
handle,  44  n»s..  56'..  ft." 


MaMlve  silver  belt— mounted  Kiih  ten  eold  plates,  on  which  arc  inscribed  Dinnie's  various  achievements- 
presented  to  nlm  by  the  principal  athletes  of  Scotland. 
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On  the  fourth  plate  we  read  :  "  Won  300 
contests  for  throwing  56  %.  weight.  Fair 
stand  —  length  of  weight  including  ring. 
14  in.- -distance  28  ft.  4  in.  By  chain,  fair 
stand,  40  ft.  U  in.  For  height  over  har, 
13  ft.  11  in." 

The  fifth  plate  is  inscribed  :  "  U'on  over 
1,400  contests  for  tossing  the  caber.  Un 
beaten  for  over  40  years !  Won  championship 
of  Australia  at  caber  and  wrestling  at 
Goulburn,  N.S.W.,  in  1891.  Beat  all  comers 
in  South  Africa 
in  i8y8." 

The  I  o  n  g 
centre  plate 
reads  as  fol- 
lows :  —  "  AH 
round  cham 
pion  athlete 
of  the  world. 
W  on  over 
1,800  contests 
for  leaping. 
During  i860, 
cleared  over 
5  ft.  1 1  in.  on 
several  occa- 
sions. Ciot  a 
record  of  6  ft. 
1  in.  at  Turrifl", 
Aberdeen  il  lire. 
Best  long  leap, 
20  ft.  I  in. 
Hop,  step  and 
leap,  44  ft.  In 
j)roof  of  this 
all-round  ath- 
lete's abilities 
he  has  also  won 
some  hundreds 
of  prizci  for 
step  -  dancing, 
rifle  ■  shooting, 
(]uoit  -  playing, 
etc." 

Next  we 
figure  ot 


22  W^s.,  39  ft.  9  in.  : 
stand.  28  ll)s.,  32  ft. 
Such  a  rcc'ord 


Donald  Dinnie  when  he  Hrsi  became  ramous. 


plate  bearing  tli 


come  t<»  a 
a  man  lilting  a  Ixar-bell.  This 
bears  the  inscription  :  *'  Won  over  200  con- 
tests for  dumb-bells  and  weight  lifting.  Best 
feats;  -Lifted  168  ll»s.  in  one  hand  to  stretch 
of  arm  over  head.  Lifted  132  It)s.  in  right 
and  i2oIhs.  in  left,  t<j  shoulder,  and  then  to 
stretch  of  arms  over  head." 

On  the  next  plate  we  read  :  "  Won  «jver 
800  flat  and  hurdle  races.  Won  Champion 
medal  at  Philadelphia,  and  gold  medal  at 
Lucknow,  Canada,  in  1882.    On  the  same 


occasion,  won  the  «  hampionship  of  America 
as  the  best  all-round  athlete.    Won  the  .-dl 
rounil  champion  trophy  of  Scotland  at  Coat- 
bridge, in  I  864.'' 

i'he  last  plate  on  the  belt  represents 
putting  the  stone:  "  Won  over  1,800  contests 
lor  putting  the  weight.  Best  records  on 
level,  with        ft.  run,  16  Itis.,  49  ft.  6  in. ; 

24  lbs.,  37  ft.  9  in.  Fair 
1  o  in. ;  56  ll)s.,  20  ft.  6  in." 
speaks  for  itself.  There 
may  be  better 
wrestlers  in 
particular 
styles,  greater 
weight  lifters, 
swifter  sprin- 
ter.s,  and  so  (m; 
but  where  is 
another  man  to 
be  found  who, 
:u>  an  all-round 
athlete,  could 
c(|ual  I  )onald 
Dinnie  at  his 
l)e.st  ? 

When  Don- 
ald was  in  his 
prime  |H;oplc 
travelled  many 
milestoseehim 
at  the  games, 
and  it  is  re- 
|)<)rted  that  an 
old  woman 
up  Deeside 
tram])ed  to 
Braemar  just 
to  get  aglimpse 
of  the  famous 
athlete,  whom 
she  had  heard 
s<j  much  about. 
After  much 
jostling  and 
ellnjuing,  .she  eagerly  inquired  which  of  the 
men  wa^  Donald  1  )innie.  "  That's  him  there 
the  tanned  skin."    "Ay,  ay;  he's  a  braw 


chiel  ;  he's  a  braw  chiel.  A'weel,  I'll  awa' 
hame  again  ;  I'll  dee  happy  noo,  noo  I've 
seen  Donal'  Dinnie." 

Donald  Dinnie  is  not  much  in  the  public 
eye  now,  and  in  his  declining  days  has  to 
work  hard  for  a  living ;  as,  although  he  made 
a  respectable  fortune  by  his  athletic  feats,  he 
lost  nearly  the  whole  of  it  in  the  land  boom 
and  bank  failure--  in  .\ustralia. 
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lOO  Cash  Prizes  of  £5  each. 

PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT 

FOR  SPARE  TIME. 


WALTER  SCOTT. 


CDe  Condon  inaaazine*$  new  Skill  Contest. 


In  respunsc  lo  numerous  re(}UL'6ts  for  a  feature  thai  will  at  liic  same  time  yield  pleasure  and  profit, 
we  have  much  plea.surc  in  announcing  a  Skill  Contest  in  which  every  reader  of  Thk  London 
Magazine  is  invited  to  join.  The  sums  enumerated  abo%'e,  making  in  all  1,000,  arc  lying  at  the  Bank 
awaiting  claimants.  These  will  probably  be  recruited  from  among  those  who  read  these  lines  to-day.  Why 
should  not  one  fall  to  you?  The  sums  are  to  be  the  rewards  of  ingenuity  and  skill,  but  in  reality  the 
means  by  which  they  are  to  lie  secure*!  represent  simplicity  itself.    This  is  how  the  prizes  are  to  be  won  :— 

On  the  following  page  ap|)ear  a  number  of  little  pictures.  These  represent  hidden  names  of 
books  and  authors.  On  this  page  we  give  two  examples.  The  task  we  set  our  readers  is  to  discover 
what  these  names  of  lx>oks  and  authors  are;  and,  in  doing  this,  tliey  are  quite  at  liberty  to  consult  their  friends 
and  relatives. 

This  is  the  fourth  list.  Another  list  will  appear  in  The  London  .MACiAZlNb  each  month,  and  the 
reader  who  succeeds  in  deciphering  the  greatest  number  of  these  I'uzzle  Pictures  will  secure  the  first 
Prize  of  j^5oo. 

READ   THESE    RULES  CAREFULLY. 

Umler  each  picture  write  the  name  or  (be  book  or  author  you  think  it  reprcMnts.  I.eave  bUnk  any  that  you  caniuM 
decipher.  Probably  no  one  will  succeed  in  solvin);  them  all.  Do  not  tend  the  list.'.  !>ini;ly-  Keep  them  until  the  set  is  compictv 
and  we  announce  the  date  for  sending  in.    Kvery  member  of  a  family  can  send  a  set  of  .solutions 

The  First  Prize  of  ;^5oo  will  go  10  the  competitor  who  jicnds  in  (he  most  correct  set  of  solutions,  and  the  competitors  scnditik: 
in  the  next  i<r>  nio^t  correct  sets  will  be  awarded  prizes  of  £i  each. 

If  anyone  introduced  this  contest  to  your  notice,  get  him,  or  her,  lo  write  his,  or  her.  name  and  address  in  the  space  appeariii): 
at  the  foot  of  this  page.    The  person  whose  name  appears  in  this  space  on  the  winner's  list  will  receive  an  award  of  £20. 

In  the  event  of  ties,  the  jwiics  will  be  disided  -tluU  is  to  say,  if  two  competitors  tic  for  the  first  place,  the  first  and  secoml 
prins  win  be  divided  between  them,  and  so  forth. 

Tmk  Loniwiv  M.\<iA/isK  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  delay  in  U.insmission  or  delivery  of  the  lists  by  post, 
nor  for  any  accidental  loss  of  a  list  after  delivery  at  the  office  of  Tmk  Lonuon  Ma'.azine. 

Every  list  must  be  delivered  hy  a  fixed  day,  which  will  be  announced  later.  The  Editor  will  then  adjudge  upon  the 
lists,  and  announce  the  names  of  those  whom  he  has  vi  far  adiudgeil  to  be  the  winners.  Should  any  person  claim  to  have 
won  a  prize  or  a  better  pri/c  than  that  announced,  he  must,  within  seven  days  of  the  first  announcement  of  prifc-winners, 
forward  a  written  claim,  toijetlicr  with  the  sum  of  s*-.  for  a  search  and  reconsideration,  and  a  search  will  then  be  made  for 
the  list.  If  the  same  cannot  lie  found,  oc  if  upon  reconsideration  the  Editor  doe*  not  think  fit  to  alter  his  presious  decision, 
the  claim  will  l>e  disallowed. 

Should  any  such  claim  be  allowed,  the  js.  will  be  returned. 

In  this  and  in  respect  to  every  other  matter  connected  with  this  oiinpetiiion,  the  Editor's  decision  shall  be  final  and  conciukite. 

There  will  be  attached  to  the  final  list  a  form  to  lie  si^netl  by  each  competitor, 
whrreby  he  agrees  to  these  conditions  ;  and  no  list  will  be  consideretl  unless  this  form 
shall  have  been  signed  by  the  competitor  as  directed. 

The  offer  is  made  by  Tmk  Liinuon  Maoa/inf.  almie,  and  the  contest  is  not 
connecte«l  in  any  way  with  any  othrr  mag.i/ine  or  journal. 

The  Editor's  attention  havinK  lieeti  drawn  to  the  fact  that  v>nic  of  the  picture> 
in  our  Puule  Competition  are  caiab'e  of  more  than  one  interpretation,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  any  reasonable  decipherment  of  a  picture  will  be  aOYptcd  as  a  correct 
solution. 

There  is  one  important  ixjimi  that  Competitors  in  this  Picture  Puzzle  Contest 
must  bear  in  mind.  No  com|i€tiii>r  may  send  in  more  than  one  set  of  lUts,  though 
of  course  (his  rule  does  nut  apply  tn  the  individual  members  of  a  family,  each  of  whom 
may  setui  in  his  or  her  list  of  solutions. 


BOOK 


EXAMPLE. 

7- 


"THE  SHADOW  OP  A  CRIME.' 


Name  aisd  AddrrM  of  the  person  (If 
any)  who  Introduced  the  Competition  to 
your  notice. 


}: 
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FOURTH  LIST. 
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Name    and  \     

Address  of!- 

Competitor,  j  
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A  COMPLETE  STORY. 
By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

AMfaor  or  «  Hr  from  ibe  MaMliig  Crowd,**  "Tmc,  of  «■»  D*Uitcrrjn«is"  <*  Under  the  Gmwvood  Tree," 

**  Trumpet  Meier,"  •«Tm  «d  •  To«er/»  *c.»  fte. 


T  T  was  often  said,  and  oftener  surmised,  that 

^  Baptista  'rnrwilien  was  a  young  woman 
•with  scarcely  any  emotions  or  character.  There- 
was  nothing  in  her  to  love,  and  nothing  tu 
bate — so  ran  the  general  opinion.  That  she 
showed  few  positive  qualities  was  tree.  The 
colours  and  tones  N\hi<  h  i.h.in;^in^,'  incnts  paim 
.  on  the  foces  of  active  womankind  were  looked 
for  in  vain  upon  hers.  But  still  waters  may 
run  fl'Tf)  ;  and  no  crisis  liad  conic  in  the  years 
of  her  early  maidenhood  to  demonstrate  what 
hy  hidden  widiin  her,  like  metal  in  a  mine. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  in 
St.  Mary's,  one  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  who  had 
spent  a  lar^  sum,  as  it  was  there  understood, 
on  her  education,  by  sending  her  to  the 
mainland  fur  two  year:».  At  nineteen  she  was 
entered  at  the  Training  College  for  Elementary 
Tcacliers,  and  at  twenty-one  nominated  to  a 
school  in  the  country,  near  Exeter,  whither  she 
proceeded  after  the  Christmas  examination 
and  holidays. 

The  months  passed  by  from  winter  to  spnng 
and  stimmer,  and  Baptista  applied  herself  to 
her  new  duties  as  best  she  could,  till  an 
uneventful  year  had  elapsed.  Then  an  air  of 
abstraction  pervaded  h<-r  bcanng  as  she  walked 
to  and  fro,  twice  a  day,  and  she  showed  the 
traits  of  a  person  who  had  something  on  her 
mind.  .\  widow,  by  name  Mrs.  Wace,  in 
whose  house  Baptista  Trcwthcn  had  been 
provided  with  a  sitting-room  and  bedroom  till 
the  school  house  should  be  built,  noticed  this 
change  in  her  youthful  tenant's  manner,  and  at 
last  ventimd  to  press  her  with  a  few  questions. 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  place  nor 
with  you,"  said  Miss  Trcwthcn. 
•   "  Then  it  is  the  salary  ?  ** 

"  No,  nor  the  salar)'." 

"Tlicn  it  is  something  you  have  heard  bum 
home,  my  dear." 

Hafitista  was  silent  for  a  fi  w  moments.  "  It 
is  Mr.  Heddcgan,  .sht:  niurniured.  "  Him 
they  used  to  <aU  David  Hcddegan  before  he 
got  his  money." 

*  Ooptirlgbt  in  Oreat  Britain  and  the  Unitett  States 
tf  dmtrita  hg  TtUttami  mi  Sam. 


"  And  who  is  the  Mr.  Heddegan  they  used 

to  rail  D;i\'id  '  " 

■■  .\u  uld  [jachclor  ul  lluyti  I  own,  Si.  Maty's, 
with  no  relations  whatever,  who  lives  about  a 
stone's  throw  from  father.  When  I  was  a 
child  he  used  to  take  me  on  his  knee  and  say 
iie'd  marr)'  me  sonic  day.  Now  I  am  a  woman 
the  jest  has  turned  to  earttest,  and  he  is  anxious 
to  do  it  And  lather  and  mother  say  I  can't 
do  better  than  have  him." 

"He's  weU  off?" 

"Yes — he's  the  richest  man  we  know — as  a 

friend  and  neighbour.'' 

"  How  much  older  did  you  say  he  was  than 
yourself?" 

"  I  didn't  say.     Twenty  years  at  least."' 

"  And  an  unpleasant  man  into  the  bargain, 
perhaps  ? " 

"  No — he's  not  unpleasant."' 

"  Well,  child,  all  I  can  i^iy  is  that  I'd  resist 
any  such  engagement  if  it's  not  palatable  to  ye. 
You  are  comfortable  here,  in  niN'  Intlc  house,  1 
hope.  All  the  paribh  like  ye  ;  and  1  '.c  never  been 
so  cheerful  since  my  poor  husband  left  me  to  wear 
his  wings  as  I've  been  with  ye  as  my  lodger." 

The  schoolmistress  assured  her  landlady 
that  she  could  return  the  sentiment.  "  But 
here  comes  my  perplexity,"  she  said.  I  don't 
like  keeping  school.  Ah  !  you  are  surprised — 
you  didn't  suspect  it.  Tliat's  because  I've 
concealed  my  feeling.  Well,  I  simply  hate 
school.  I  don't  care  for  children — they  are 
unjileasant,  troublesome  little  things,  whom 
nothing  would  delight  so  much  as  to  hear  that 
you  had  fallen  down  dead.  Yet  I  would  even 
put  up  with  thetn  if  it  were  not  for  the  inspector 
For  three  nionth.s  iiefore  his  visit  I  didn't  sleep 
soundly.  And  the  Committee  of  Council  are 
always  changin^^  tin-  ("ode.  so  that  \(ni  don't 
know  what  to  teach  and  wlial  lu  leave  untaught. 
I  th  nk  father  and  mother  are  right.  They  say 
I  sh.ill  never  excel  as  a  schoolmistress  if  I 
dislike  the  work  so,  and  that,  therefore,  I  ought 
to  get  settled  by  marrying  Mr.  Heddegan. 
Between  us  two,  1  like  him  better  than  school ; 
but  1  don't  like  him  quite  so  much  ns  to  wish 
to  marry  him." 
'  ) 
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'rbesc  conversations,  once  bcj^an,  were 
continued  from  day  to  day,  till  at  length  the 
young  girl's  elderly  friend  and  landlady  threw 
in  her  opinion  on  the  side  of  Miss  Trewthen's 
parents.  AH  things  considered,  siic  declared, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  school,  the  labour, 
Baptista's  natural  dislike  for  teaching,  it  would 
be  as  well  to  take  what  fate  oflered.  and  make 
the  best  of  matters  by  wedding  her  father^s  old 
neighbour  and  prosperous  friend. 

'Ilic  Kastcr  holidays  canif  ruuml,  and 
haptista  went  to  spend  them,  us  usual,  in  her 
native  isle,  going  by  train  as  far  as  she  could 
an<l  '  n)n^iIl^  by  packet  from  I'cnzance.  When 
she  returned  in  the  middle  of  April  her  face 
wore  a  more  settled  aspect. 

Wei!  ?  "  >aid  the  expectant  Mrs.  Ware. 

"  I  have  agreed  to  have  him  as  my  husband," 
said  Baptista,  in  an  off-hand  way.  Heaven 
knows  if  it  will  be  for  the  be«.t  or  not.  Hut  I 
have  agreed  to  it,  and  so  the  luallci  is  staled. ' 

Mrs.  Wace  commended  her;  but  Uaptista 
did  not  care  to  dwell  on  the  "^iihiect,  so  that 
allusion  to  ii  was  very  infrequent  between 
them.  Nevertheless,  among  other  things,  she 
repeated  to  the  uiilnw  from  litnc  to  time  in 
monosyllabic  icinurka  thai  ihc  wedding  was 
really  impending  ;  that  it  was  arranged  for  the 
summer,  and  that  she  had  given  notice  of 
leavuig  the  school  at  the  August  holidays. 
Letter  on  she  announced  more  specifically  that 
her  marriage  was  to  take  place  immediately 
after  her  return  home  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  aforesaid. 

She  now  corresponded  regularly  with  Mr. 
Heddegan.  Her  fetters  from  him  were  seen, 
at  least  from  the  outside,  and  in  part  within,  by 
Mrs.  W'ace.  Had  she  read  more  of  their 
interiors  than  the  occasional  sentences  shown 
her  by  Baptista  she  would  have  perceived  that 
the  scratchy,  rusty  handwriting  of  Miss 
Tretvthen's  betrothed  conveyed  little  more 
matter  than  dtrt.tils  of  tlieit  future  house- 
keeping, and  his  preparations  fur  the  same, 
with  innumerable  **my  dears'*  sprinkled  in 
disconm  '  Irdly.  to  ^liow  the  depth  of  his 
atfeciion  without  the  mcoavcniences  of  synta.\. 

II. 

It  was  the  end  of  July — dr>-,  tw  dry,  even  for 
the  season— the  delicate  green  herbs  and 
\egciables  that  grew  in  tliib  favoured  end  of 
the  kingdom,  tasting  rather  of  the  watcring- 
fiot  than  of  the  ,  lire,  fresh  moisture  from  the 
skies.  Fjajitista's  boxes  were  packed,  .vnd  one 
Saturday  morning  she  departed  by  a  waggonette 
to  the  station,  and  thence  by  train  to  Penzance, 
from  which  port  "-he  was,  as  ysn.i!,  to  cross  the 
water  imine<liaiely  to  her  home,  .uid  become 
Mr.  ileddegan's  wife  on  the  Wednesday  of  the 
week  follow ing^. 

hhc  might  have  returned  a  week  sooner. 
But  though  the  wedding-day  had  loomed  so 


near,  and  the  hanns  were  out,  she  delayed  her 
departure  till  this  last  moment,  saying  it  was 
not  necessaiy  for  her  to  be  at  home  long 
beforehand.  As  Mr.  Heddegan  was  older  than 
herself,  she  said,  she  was  to  be  married  in  her 
ordinary  summer  bonnet  and  grey  silk  frock, 
and  there  were  no  prepaiaticms  to  make  that 
had  not  been  amply  made  by  her  parents  and 
intended  husband. 

In  due  time,  after  a  hot  and  tedious  journey, 
she  readied  Fenziim  e.  She  here  obtained 
some  refreshment,  and  then  went  towards  the 
pier,  where  she  learnt  to  her  surprise  that  the 
little  steamboat  plying  between  the  town  and 
the  islands  had  left  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  usual 
hour  of  departtue  in  the  afternoon  having  been 
forestalled  in  consequence  of  the  fogs  which 
had  for  a  lew  days  prevailed  towards  evening, 
making  twilight  navigation  dangerous. 

This  being  Saturcfay,  there  was  now  no 
other  bo.it  till  1  uesday,  and  ii  became  obvious 
that  here  she  would  have  to  remain  for  the 
three  tla\  s.  nnk  ss  her  fritMids  slunild  think  fit  to 
rig  out  (mc  of  the  island  sailing -boais  and  come 
to  fetch  her- — a  not  very  likely  contingency, 
the  .sea  distance  being  nearly  forty  miles. 

Haptista,  huwc\er.  liad  been  detained  in 
Penzance  on  more  than  one  occasion  befine, 
either  on  account  of  bad  weather  or  some  such 
reason  as  the  present,  and  she  was,  therefore, 
not  in  any  personal  alarm.  Rut,  as  she  was  to 
be  married  on  the  following  Wednesday,  the 
delay  w-as  certainly  inconvenient  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree,  since  it  would  leave  less 
than  a  day's  inter\'al  between  her  arrival  and 
the  wedding  ceremony. 

Apart  from  this  awkwardness  she  did  not 
much  mind  tlie  accident.  It  was,  indeed, 
curious  to  see  how  little  she  minded.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  lie  too  much  to  say  that,  although 
she  was  going  to  do  the  critical  deed  of  her  life 
quite  willingly,  she  experienced  an  indefinable 
relief  at  the  postjjonement  of  her  meeting  with 
Heddegan.  But  her  manner  after  making 
discovery  of  the  hindrance  was  quiet  and 
subdued,  even  to  pa'viivfty  itself  ;  as  was 
instanced  by  her  having,  at  the  moment  of 
receiving  information  that  the  steamer  had 
sailed,  replied  "  Oh,"  so  coolly  to  the  porter 
with  her  luggage  tltat  he  was  almost  dis- 
appointed at  her  lack  of  disappointment. 

The  question  now  was,  should  she  return 
.again  to  Mrs.  Wace,  in  the  Devonshire  village, 
or  wait  in  the  town  at  which  she  had  arrived. 
She  would  have  preferred  to  go  back,  l>ut  the 
distance  was  too  great ;  moreover,  having  left 
the  place  for  good,  and  somewhat  dramatically, 
to  become  a  bride,  a  return,  even  for  so  short  a 
space,  would  have  been  a  inrie  humiliating. 

Leaving,  then,  her  boxes  at  the  station,  her 
next  anxiety  was  lo  secure  a  respectable,  or 
rather  genteel,  lodging  in  the  popular  seaside 
resort  confronting  her.    To  this  end  she  looJced 
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about  the  town,  in  which,  though  she  had 
passed  throu^'h  it  half-a-dozen  times,  she  was 
practically  a  stranger. 

Baptists  found  a  room  to  suit  her  over  a 

fruiterer's  shop,  where  she  made  herself  at 
home,  and  set  herself  in  order  after  her 
journey.  An  early  cup  of  tea  having  revived 
her  spirits,  she  walked  out  to  reconnoitre. 

Being  a  schoolmistress,  she  avoided  lookmg 
at  the  schools,  and  having  a  sort  of  trade 
connection  witli  hooks,  she  avoided  lookrnpf  at 
the  booksellers ;  but,  wearying  of  the  other 
shops,  she  inspected  the  churches,  not  that  for 
her  own  part  she  cnred  mnch  ;il)out  ecclesiastical 
edifices  ;  but  tourists  looked  at  them,  and  so 
would  she — a  proceeding  for  which  no  one 
would  have  credited  lier  with  any  great 
originality,  such,  for  instan(  e,  as  that  she 
subsequently  showed  herself  to  possess.  The 
churches  soon  oppressetl  lier  ;  St.  Mary's  was 
neither  old  nor  new,  St.  Paul's  was  quite  new  ; 
and  she  could  find  no  others. 

Yet  the  town  and  the  walks  in  this  land  of 
strawberries,  these  headquarters  of  early 
Engbsh  flowers  and  fruit,  were  then,  as  always, 
attractive.  From  the  more  picturesque  walks 
she  went  to  Bailncan  Street,  and  the  Pier,  and 
the  Harbour,  and  looked  at  the  men  at  work 
ther^  loading  and  unloading,  as  in  the  time  of 
die  Phoenicians. 

"  Not  Baptisla  ?    Yes,  I^aptista  it  is  \  " 

The  words  were  uttered  behind  her.  Turning 
round,  she  gfave  a  start  and  became  coafiised, 
even  aj^itated,  for  a  moment.  Then  she  said 
in  her  usual  undemonstrative  manner,  "  Oh — is 
it  really  you,  Charles  ?" 

Without  spe.ikiuK  again  at  once,  and  with  a 
half-smile,  the  new-comer  glanced  her  over.  • 
There  was  much  criticism,  and  some  jvsentment 
—even  temper    in  his  eye. 

**  1  am  going  home,"  continu«>d  she.  "  But 
1  have  mmtd  the  boat." 

He  "Scarcely  .spemed  to  take  in  the  meaning 
of  this  explaination,  in  the  intensity  of  his 
critical  survey.  **  Teaching  still — what  a  fine 
schoolmistress  you  make,  Baptistn,  I  warrant  !" 
he  said,  with  a  fine  flavour  of  sarcasm,  which 
was  n(Jt  lost  upion  her. 

"  I  know  I  am  nothing  to  brap  of,"  she 
replied.    "  Thai's  why  1  have  given  up." 

**  Oh — given  up  ?    Vou  astonish  roe.* 

**  I  hate  the  profession." 
»        **  Perhaps  that's  because  I'm  in  it." 

"Oh,  no,  it  isn't.  Hut  I'm  going  to  enter  on 
another  life  altogether.  I  am  going  to  be 
married  next  week  to  Mr.  David  Heddegan." 

The  youn)i  man — fortified  aS  he  was  by  a 
natural  cynical  pride  and  passionateness — 
winced  at  this  unexpected  reply,  notwithstanding. 

"Who  is  .Mr.  David  Heddegan  ?"  he  asked, 
as  indifferently  as  lay  in  his  power. 

She  informed  him  that  the  bearer  of  the 
name  was  a  general  merchant  of  Hugh  Town» 


St.  Maiys — her  fiidiei's  nearest  neighboor 

and  oldest  friend. 

"  Then  we  shan't  sec  anything  more  of  you 
on  the  mainland  ? "  inquired  the  school^ 
master.  i 

"Ob,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Miss 
Trewthen. 

"  Here  endeth  the  career  of  the  belle  of  the 
boarding-school  your  father  was  foolish  enough 
to  send  you  to.  A  *  general  merchant's*  wifc 
in  Scilly.  Will  you  sell  pounds  of  soap  and 
pennyworths  of  tin-tacks,  or  whole  bar^  of 
saponaceous  matter  and  great  tenpenny  nails?" 

"  He's  not  in  such  a  small  way  as  that  ?"  she 
almost  pleaded.  "He  owns  ships,  tliough  they 
are  rather  little  ones  I  " 

"  Oh,  well,  it  is  mu«  li  the  same.  Come,  let 
us  walk  on  ;  it  is  tedious  to  stand  still.  I  thought 
you  would  be  a  failure  m  education,"  he  con* 
tinued,  when  she  obeyed  him  and  strolled  ahead. 
"  You  never  showed  power  that  way.  Vou 
remind  me  much  of  some  of  those  women  who 
think  they  are  sure  to  be  great  actresses  if  they 
go  on  the  stage,  because  they  have  a  pretty 
face,  and  forget  that  what  we  require  is  acting. 
But  you  found  your  mistake^  didn't  you  i  " 

**  Don't  taunt  me,  Charles."  It  was  notice* 
able  that  the  youn^  schoolmaster's  tone  caused 
her  no  anger  or  retaliatory  passion  ;  other- 
wise  ;  there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye.  **  How  is  it 
you  arc  at  Penzance?"  she  enquired. 

"  I  don't  taunt  you.  I  speak  the  truth, 
purely  in  a  friendly  way,  as  I  should  to  anyone 
I  wished  well.  Tliou^li  for  that  matter  I  might 
have  some  excuse  even  for  taunting  you.  Such 
a  terrible  hurry  as  you've  been  m.  I  hate  a 
woman  who  is  in  such  a  hurry." 
How  do  you  mean  that  ?" 

*'Why — to  be  somebody's  wifie  or  other — 
anvthinj^'s  wife  rather  than  nobody's.  You 
couldn't  wait  for  me,  oh,  no.  Well,  thank  God, 
I'm  cured  of  all  that!" 

"  How  merciless  you  are  ! "  she  said  bitterly. 
"  Wait  for  you  What  does  that  mean, 
Charley.*  You  never  showed  —  anything  lO 
wait  for — anything:  special  towards  me." 

"  O,  come,  liaptista  ;  conic  !  " 

**What  1  mean  is,  nothing  definite,"  die 
expostulated.  *'  I  suppose  ynu  liked  me  a 
little  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  only  a  pastime 
on  your  part,  and  that  you  never  meant  to 
make  an  honourable  engagement  of  it." 

"There,  that's  just  it!  You  girls  expect  a 
man  to  mean  business  at  the  first  look.  No 
man  when  he  first  becomes  interested  in  a 
woman  has  any  definite  scheme  of  engagement 
to  marry  htr  in  Iris  mind,  unless  he  is  meaning 
a  vulgar  mercenary  marriage.  However,  I  rtiV/ 
at  last  mean  an  honourable  engagement,  as  you 
call  it.  come  to  that." 

"  But  you  never  said  so,  and  an  indefinite 
courtship  soon  injures  a  woman's  position  and 
credit,  sooner  than  you  think." 
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•  "  Baptista,  I  solemnly  declare  that  in  six 
months  I  should  have  asked  you  to  marry  me." 

She  walked  alonjj  in  silence,  looking  on  the 
ground,  and  appearing  very  uncomfortable. 
Presently  he  said,  "Would  you  have  waited 
for  me  if  you  had  known  ?  " 

To  this  she  whispered  in  a  sorrowful  whisper, 
"  Yes  :  " 

They  went  still  further  in  silence — passing 
along  one  of  the  beautiful  walks  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  yet  not  observant  of  scene  or 
situation.  Her  shoulder  and  his  were  close 
together,  and  he  clasped  his  fingers  round  the 
small  of  her  arm — quite  lightly,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  impetus  ;  yet  the  act  seemed 
to  say,  '*  Now  I  hold  you,  and  my  will  must  l>e 
yours." 

Recurring  to  a  previous  question  of  hers,  he 
said,  "  I  have  merely  run  down  here  for  a  day 
or  two  from  school  near  Truro,  before  going  off 


to  the  north  for  the  rest  of  my  holiday.  I  have 
seen  my  relations  at  Redruth  quite  lately,  so  I 
am  rot  going  there  this  time.  How  little  I 
thought  of  meeting  you  !  How  ver>-  different 
the  circumstances  would  have  been  if,  instead 
of  parting  again  as  we  must  in  half-an-hour  or 
so,  possibly  for  ever,  you  had  been  now  just 
going  off  with  me,  as  my  wife,  on  our  honey- 
moon trip.  Ha — ha — well — so  humorous  is 
life  :  " 

She  stopped  suddenly.  "  I  must  go  back 
■  now — this  is  altogether  too  painful,  Charley  ! 
It  is  not  at  all  a  kind  mood  you  are  in  to-day." 

"  1  don't  want  to  pain  you — you  know  I  do 
not,"  he  said  more  gently.  "  Only  it  just 
exasperates  me — this  you  are  going  to  do.  I 
wish  you  would  not." 

"What?" 

"  Marrj'  him.  There,  now  I  have  showed 
vou  mv  true  sentiments." 


'  Not  BapiitU  ?  Yes.  Bapiisu  it  is ! "  Turning  round,  she  %\vt  ■  sun,  and  bc.amc  conrt:s:d,  even  agitated,  for  a  moraeo'. 

(>  O  1 
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"  I  must  do  it  now,"  she  said. 

"Why?"  he  asked,  droppinjj  the  off-liand 
masterful  tone  he  had  hitherto  spt)ken  in,  and 
becoming  earnest  ;  still  holding  her  arm,  how- 
ever, as  if  she  were  his  chattel  to  l)e  taken  tip 
or  put  down  al  will.  "  It  is  never  luo  laic  to 
break  off  a  marriage  that  is  distasteful  to  you. 
Now,  I  II  say  one  thing,  and  it  is  truth  :  I  wish 
yoii  would  niarry  me  mstead  of  him,  even  now, 
at  the  last  moment,  though  you  have  served  me 
so  badly." 

*'  Oh,  it  is  not  possible  to  think  of  that  I  "  she 
answered  hastily,  shaking  her  head.  "  When  I 
get  home  all  will  be  prepared— it  is  ready  even 
now— the  things  for  the  party,  the  furniture, 
Mr.  Hcddegan's  new  suit,  and  everyth^l^^  I 
should  require  the  courage  of  a  tropical  lion  to 
go  home  there  and  say  I  wouldn't  carry  out  my 

prornisf  !  " 

"  Then  go,  in  heaven's  name  !  But  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  you  to  go  home 
uid  face-  them  in  that  way.  If  we  were 
to  marry,  it  would  have  to  be  at  once, 
instantly,  or  not  at  all.  I  should  think  your 
affection  not  worth  the  having;  unless  you 
agreed  to  come  back  with  mc  to  Truro  this 
evening,  where  we  could  be  married  hy  license 
on  Monday  mominff.  And  then  no  Mr.  David 
Hcddegan  nor  anybody  else  could  get  you 
away  from  me." 

"  I  must  go  home  by  the  Tuesday  boat."  she 
faltered.  "What  would  they  think  if  I  did  not 
come?" 

"You  could  go  home  by  tlial  l)oat  just  the 
same.  AH  the  diherence  would  i)c  that  I 
should  go  with  you.  You  could  leave  me  on 
the  quay,  where  I'd  have  a  smoke,  while  you 
went  and  saw  your  father  and  mother  privately  ; 
you  could  then  tell  them  what  you  had  done, 
and  that  I  was  waitinj^  not  far  off ;  that  I  was 
a  schoolmaster  in  a  faiily  good  position,  and  a 
young  man  you  had  known  when  you  were  at 
the  Training  College.  Then  I  would  come 
boldly  forward,  and  they  would  see  that  it 
could  not  be  altered,  and  so  you  wouldn't  suffer 
a  lifelong  misery  by  being  the  wife  of  a 
wretched  old  gafler  you  don't  like  at  all. 
Now,  honestly  ;  you  do  like  me  best,  don't 
you,  Bapiista?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  we  will  do  as  I  say." 
She  did  not  pronoimce  a  clear  attinnative. 
But  that  she  consented  to  the  novel  proposition 

at  some  moment  or  other  of  that  walk  was 
apparent  by  what  occ  urred  a  little  later. 

MI 

An  enterprise  of  such  pith  requited,  indeed, 
less  talking  than  consideration.  The  first  thing 
they  did  in  carrying  it  out  was  to  return  to  the 
railway  station,  where  Uaptibta  took  from  her 
luggage  a  small  trunk  of  immediate  necessaries 
which  she  would  in  any  case  have  required 


after  missing  the  boat.  That  same  afternoon 
they  travelled  up  the  line  to  Trurn. 

Charlti  Stow  as  his  Jiitr..c  v^as),  despite  his 
disdainful  indifference  to  things,  was  very 
rarrful  of  appearance*,  and  made  the  journey 
independently  of  her,  though  in  the  same  train. 
He  told  her  where  she  ruuld  get  board  and 
lodgings  in  the  city ;  and  with  merely  a  distant 
nod  to  her  of  a  provisional  kind,  went  off  to  his 
own  quarters  and  to  see  about  the  license. 

On  Sunday  she  saw  him  in  the  morning 
across  the  nave  of  the  pro-cathedral.  In  the 
afternoon  they  walked  together  in  the  fields, 
where  he  told  her  that  the  license  would  be 
ready  next  day,  and  would  be  available  the  day 
alter,  when  the  eeiemony  could  be  performed 
as  early  after  eight  o'clock  as  they  should 
choose. 

His  courtship,  thus  renewed  after  an  interval 
of  two  years,  was  as  impetuous,  violent  even,  as 
it  was  short  The  next  day  came  and  passed, 
and  tlie  final  arrangements  were  made.  Their 
agreement  was  to  get  the  ceremony  over  as 
somi  as  they  possibly  could  the  next  morning, 
so  as  to  go  on  to  Pcn/ance  at  once  and  reach 
that  place  in  time  for  the  boat's  departure  the 
same  day.  It  was  in  obedience  to  Baptista's 
earnest  request  that  Stow  consented  thus  to 
make  the  whole  journey  to  Scilly  by  land  and 
water  at  one  heat,  and  not  break  it  at  Penzance ; 
she  seemed  to  be  oppressed  with  a  dread  of 
hngering  anywhere,  this  great  first  act  of  dis- 
obedience to  her  parents  once  accomplished, 
with  the  wei^'lu  on  her  mind  that  her  home 
had  to  be  convulsed  by  the  disclosure  of  iu  To 
face  her  difficulties  over  the  water  immediately 
?he  had  created  tlu  ni  was,  however,  a  course 
more  desired  by  Haptista  than  by  her  lover  : 
though  for  once  he  gave  way. 

The  ne.vt  morning  was  bright  and  warm  a? 
those  which  had  preceded  it.  By  six  o'clock  u 
seemed  nearly  noon,  as  is  often  the  case  in  that 
part  of  England  in  the  summer  season.  By 
nine  they  were  husband  and  wife.  They 
packed  up  and  departed  by  the  earliest  train 
after  the  service  ;  and  on  the  way  discussed  at 
length  what  she  should  say  on  meeting  her 
parents,  Charley  dictating  the  turn  of  each 
phrase.  In  her  anxiety  they  had  travelled  so 
early  that  when  they  reached  Penzance  they 
found  there  were  nearly  two  hours  on  their 
hands  before  the  steamer's  time  of  sailing. 

Baptista  was  extremely  reluctant  to  be  seen 
promenading  the  streets  of  the  watering-  place 
with  her  hu!>band  till,  as  above  stated,  the 
household  at  Hugh  Town  should  know  the 

une\]>rrted  course  ot  e\  ents  fioin  lierown  lips  ; 

and  it  was  just  possible,  if  not  likely,  tliat  sonie 
Scillonian  might  be  prowling  abcwit  there,  or 
even  ha\e  i  oir.e  acio^-  the  se.i  to  look  for  her. 
To  meet  anyone  to  w  hom  she  was  known  and 
to  have  to  reply  to  awkward  questions  about 
the  strange  young  man  at  her  side  before  her 
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well-framed  announcement  had  Ucciidtlivcrcdat 
the  proper  time  and  place,  was  a  thing  she  could 
not  contemplate  with  eqitanimity.  So,  instead 
of  looking  at  the  shops  and  harbour,  they  went 
along  the  coast  a  little  way. 

The  lieat  of  the  mornini,'  was  by  this  time 
intense.  They  clambered  up  un  suaie  clitVs, 
and  while  sitting  there,  looking  around  at  St. 
Micliaels  Mount  and  other  objects,  Charles 
said  to  her  that  he  ihuught  he  would  run  down 
to  the  beach  at  Iheir  feet  «nd  take  just  one 
plunge  into  the  sea. 

Baptista  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of  being 
left  alone  ;  it  was  gloomy,  she  said  ;  but  he 
assured  her  he  would  not  be  gone  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  outside,  and  she 
passively  assented. 

Down  he  went,  disappeared,  appeared  a^aioj 
and  looked  back.    Then  he  again  proceeded, 

and  vanished,  till,  as  a  small  v\.i\en  ohjtc  t,  she 

saw  him  emerge  from  the  nook  that  had 
screened  him,  cross  the  white  fringe  of  foam, 

and  walk  into  the  undulatin;:^  mass  of  l;lue. 
Once  in  the  water,  he  seemed  less  inclmed  to 
hurry  than  before ;  he  remained  a  long  time ; 
and,  unable  either  to  appreciate  his  skill  or 
criticise  his  want  of  it  at  that  distance,  she 
withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  spot  and  gaxed  at 
the  still  outline  of  St.  Mi^oel's — ^now  beautifully 
toned  in  grey. 

Her  anxiety  for  the  hour  of  departure,  and  to 
cope  nt  once  with  the  apprnarhing  incidents 
tliat  she  would  have  to  nianiptdate  as  best  she 
could,  sent  her  into  a  reverie.  It  was  now 
Ttie^day  ;  she  \W)ukl  reach  home  in  tl:c 
evening — a  ver\'  late  iinie,  ihey  would  say,  but 
as  the  delay  was  a  pure  accident,  they  would 
deem  her  marriage  witli  Mr.  Heddegan  to- 
morrow still  pnicticablc.  Then  Charles  would 
have  to  be  produced  from  the  background.  It 
was  a  terrible  undertaking  to  think  of,  and  she 
almost  regretted  her  temerity  in  wedding  so 
hastily  that  morning.  The  rage  of  her  father 
would  be  so  crushing  ;  the  reproaches  of  her 
mother  so  bitter ;  and,  perhaps,  Charles  would 
answer  hotly,  and,  perhaps,  cause  estrangement 
till  death.  There  had  obviously  been  no  alarm 
about  her  at  St.  Mary's,  or  somebody  would 
ha\c  sailed  ai  ross  to  ('n(|uirc  for  her.  She  had, 
in  a  letter  written  at  the  be^nningof  the  week, 
spoken  of  the  hour  at  which  she  intended  to 
Ir.u  c  hcrcountr\  siiionlhouse  ;  and  from  this  her 
friends  had  probably  perceived  that  by  such 
timing  she  would  run  a  risk  of  losing  the  Satur- 
day boat.  Sh(  had  II]i■^?ied  it, and  as  a  consequence 
s;it  here  on  the  shore  as  Mrs.  Charles  Slow. 

This  brought  her  to  the  present,  and  she 
turned  from  the  otitlinn  of  St.  Michael's  Mount 
to  look  up  for  her  husband's  form.  He  was,  as 
far  as  she  could  discover,  no  longer  in  the  sea. 
Then  he  was  dressing.  T?y  inovinij  a  few  steps 
she  could  see  where  his  clothes  lay.  But 
Charies  was  not  beside  them. 


Baptista  looked  back  again  at  the  water  in 
bewilderment,  as  if  her  senses  were  the  victim 
of  some  sleight-of-hand.  No?  a  speck  or  spot 
resembling  a  man's  head  or  lace  showed  any- 
where. By  this  time  she  was  alarmed,  and  her 
alarm  intensified  when  she  perceived  a  little 
beyond  the  scene  of  her  husband's  bathing  a 
small  area  of  w.^ier,  the  quality  of  whose 
surface  differed  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
expanse  as  the  coarse  vegetation  of  some  foul 
patch  in  a  mead  differs  from  the  fine  green  of 
the  remainder.  Elsewhere  it  looked  flexuous, 
here  it  looked  vermiculated  and  lumpy,  and  her 
marine  experiences  suggested  to  her  in  a 
moment  that  two  currents  met  and  caused  a 
turmoil  at  this  place. 

She  descended  as  hastilv  as  her  tremliling 
limbs  would  allow.  The  way  down  was  terribly 
long,  and  before  reaching  the  heap  of  clothes  it 
occurred  to  her  that,  after  all,  it  would  be  best 
to  run  first  for  help.  Hastening  along  in  a 
lateral  direction,  she  proceeded  inland  till  she 
met  a  man,  .ind  soon  afterwards  two  others.  To 
them  she  exclaimed,  "  1  think  a  gentleman  who 
was  bathing  is  in  some  danger.  I  cannot  see 
him  as  I  could.  Will  you  please  run  and  help 
him  at  once,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  1 " 

She  did  not  think  of  turning  to  show  them 
the  exact  spot,  indicating  it  vaj^uely  by  the 
direction  of  her  hand,  and  still  going  on  her 
way  with  the  idea  of  gaining  more  assistance. 
When  she  deemed,  in  her  fainlness,  that  she 
had  carried  the  alarm  far  enough,  she  faced 
alxjut  and  dragged  herself  hack  again.  Before 
reaching  the  now  dreaded  spot  she  met  one  of 
the  men. 

"  We  can  see  nothing  at  all,  miss,"  he 

dec  lared. 

Having  gained  the  beach,  she  found  the 
tide  in,  and  no  sign  of  Charley's  clothes.  The 
other  men  whom  she  had  besought  to  come  had 
disappeared,  it  must  hav  e  been  in  some  other 
direction,  for  she  had  not  met  them  going  as\,iy. 
They,  finding  nothing,  had  probably  thought 
her  alarm  a  mere  conjecture,  and  given  up  the 
quest. 

Baptista  sank  down  upon  the  stones  near  at 
hand.  Where  Charley  had  undressed  was  now 
sea.  There  could  not  be  the  least  doubt  that 
he  was  drowned,  and  his  body  sucked  under  by 
the  current ;  whUe  his  dothes,  l)  ing  within  high 
water  mark,  had  probably  been  carried  away  by 
the  rising  tide. 

She  remained  in  a  stupor  for  some  minutes, 
till  a  strange  sensation  succeeded  the  afore>aid 
perceptions,  mystifying  her  intelligence,  and 
leaving  her  physically  almost  inert.  With  his 
personal  disappearance,  the  last  three  tlays  of 
her  Ufe  with  him  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up, 
also  his  image,  in  her  mind's  eye,  waned 
curiously,  receded  far  away,  i^rew  stranger  and 
stranger,  less  and  less  real.  Their  meeting  and 
marriage  had  been  so  sudden,  unpremeditated, 
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adventurous,  that  she  could  hardly  believe  that 
she  had  played  her  part  in  such  a  reckless 
drama.  Of  all  the  few  hours  of  her  life  with 
Charles,  the  portion  that  most  insisted  in  eomingf 
back  to  memory  was  their  fortuitous  encounter 
on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  those  bitter 
reprimands  with  which  he  had  b^un  the  attack, 
as  it  might  he  called,  which  had  piqued  her  to 
an  unexpected  consiunmation. 

A  sort  of  cruelty,  an  imperiousness,  even  in 
his  warmth,  had  1.  it  icterised  Charles  Stow. 
As  a  lover  he  had  ever  been  a  bit  of  a  tyrant ; 
and  it  might  pretty  truly  have  been  saud  that  he 
had  stung  her  into  marriage  with  him  at  last. 
Still  more  alien  from  her  life  did  these  reflections 
operate  to  make  him ;  and  then  they  would  be 
chased  away  by  an  inter\*al  of  passionate 
weeping  and  mad  regret.  Finally,  there 
retwned  upon  the  confused  mind  of  dM  yoimg 
wife  the  recollection  that  she  was  on  her  way 
homeward,  and  that  the  packet  would  sail  in 
tiiKe-qiiaiten*of-an-hour. 

Except  the  parasol  in  her  hand,  all  she 
possessed  was  at  the  station  awaiting  her 
onward  journey. 

She  looked  in  that  direction  ;  and  enterinis-^ 
one  of  those  undemonstrative  phases  so  common 
with  her,  walked  quietly  on. 

At  first  she  made  straight  for  the  railway  ; 
but  suddenly  turning  she  went  to  a  shop  and 
wrote  an  anonymous  line  announcing  his  death 
by  drowning  to  the  only  person  she  bad  ever 
heard  Charles  mention  as  a  relative.  Posting 
this  stealthily,  and  with  a  fearful  look  around 
her,  she  seemed  to  acquire  a  terror  of  the  late 
events^  pursuing  her  way  to  the  station  as  if 
fidlowed  by  a  spectre. 

When  she  g^ot  to  the  office  she  asked  for  the 
luggage  that  ^e  had  feft  there  on  the  Saturday, 
as  well  as  the  trunk  left  on  the  morning  just 
lapsed.  Ail  were  put  in  the  boat,  and  she 
herself  feUowed.  Quickly  as  tiiese  things  had 
been  done,  the  whole  proceeding,  nevertheless, 
had  been  almost  automatic  on  Baptista's  part, 
ere  she  had  come  to  any  definite  condusifm  on 
her  course. 

Just  before  the  bell  ran^  she  heard  a 
conversation  on  the  pier,  which  removed  the 
last  shade  of  dotiht  from  her  mind,  if  any  had 
existed,  that  she  was  Charles  Stow  s  widow. 
The  senteiKes  were  but  fragmentary,  but  she 
could  easily  piece  them  out. 

"A  man  drowned  — swam  out  too  far  — 
was  a  stranger  to  the  place — people  in  boat 
—  saw  him  go  down — couldn't  get  there  in 
time.* 

The  news  was  little  more  definite  than  this 

as  vpt  :  thouf^h  it  may  as  well  be  stated  once 
for  all  that  the  siatemenl  was  true.  Charley, 
with  the  ovK>con  fide  nee  of  his  natutr.  had 
ventured  out  too  fir  for  his  strength,  and 
succumbed  in  the  absence  uf  assistance,  his 
Kfel<!ss  body  being  at  that  moment  suspended 


in  the  transparent  mid-depths  of  the  bay.  His 
clothes,  however,  had  merely  been  gently  lifted 
by  the  rising  tide,  and  floated  into  a  nook  hard 
by,  where  they  lay  out  ot  si^^ht  of  the  passers-by 
till  a  day  or  two  after. 

IV. 

Tn  ten  minutes  they  were  steamin^^  out  of  the 
harbour  for  their  voyage  of  four  or  tive  hours, 
at  whose  ending  she  would  have  to  tell  her 
strange  story. 

As  Penzance  and  ail  its  environmg  scenes 
disappeared  behind  Mottsehole  and  St  Clements 
Isle,  Baptista's  ephememl.  meteor-like  husband 
impressed  her  yet  more  as  a  fantasy.  She  was 
stiU  in  such  a  trance-like  state  that  she  had 
been  an  hour  on  the  little  packet-boat  before 
she  became  aware  of  the  agitating  fact  that 
Mr.  Heddegan  was  on  board  with  her. 

*'  Hce  hee  !  Well,  the  truth  is,  I  wouldn't 
interrupt  ye.  '  I  reckon  she  don't  see  me,  or 
won't  see  me,'  I  said,  'and  what's  the  hurry? 
Shc'l!  see  enough  o'  me  soon ! '  1  hope  ye  be 
well,  mee  dear 

He  was  a  hale,  well-conditioned  man  of 
about  tlve  and-forty.  of  the  complexion  common 
to  those  whose  ]i\es  arc  passed  on  the  bluffs 
and  beaches  of  an  ocean  isle:  He  extended  the 
four  quarters  of  his  face  in  a  genial  smile,  and 
his  hand  for  a  grasp  of  the  same  magnitude. 
She  gave  her  own  in  surprised  docility,  and  he 
continued  : 

"  I  couldn't  help  coming  across  to  meet  ye. 
Wiiat  an  unfortunate  thing  you  missing  the  boat 
and  not  coming  Saturday  1  They  meant  to 
have  warned  ye  that  the  time  was  changed,  but 
forgot  it  at  the  last  moment.  The  truth  is  that 
1  should  have  informed  ye  myself,  but  1  was 
that  busy  finishing  up  a  job  last  week,  so  as  to 

have  lliis  week  free,  that  I  trusted  to  your  father 
for  attending  to  these  little  things.  However, 
so  plain  and  quiet  as  it  is  all  to  be,  it  really  do 
not  matter  so  much  as  it  might  otherwise  have 
done,  and  1  hope  ye  haven't  been  greatly  put 
out.  Now,  if  you'd  sooner  that  I  should  not 
be  seen  talking  to  ye—  if  ye  feel  <\\s  at  all  before 
strangers — Just  say.  I'll  leave  ye  to  yourself 
till  we  get  home?** 

"Thank  you  n^uch.  I  am  indeed  a  little 
tired,  Mr.  Heddegan. ' 

He  nodded  urbane  acquiescence,  strolled 
away  immediately,  and  minutely  inspected  the 
surface  of  the  funnel ;  tilt  some  female  passengers 
of  Hugh  Town  tittered  at  what  they  must  have 
thouirht  a  rebuff  for  the  approaching  wedding 
was  known  to  many  uu  St.  Mary's  Island,  though 
to  nobody  ^ewhere.  Haptista  coloured  at 
their  <;atirp,  and  called  liim  hack,  and  forced 
herself  lu  commune  witli  iutn  tn,  at  least,  a 
mechanically  friendly  manner. 

The  openinj:^  event  had  been  thus  different 
from  her  cxjx?ctaiion,  and  she  had  adumbrated 
no  act  to  meet  it.    Thus  taken  back,  she 
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passively  allowed  circumstances  to  pilot  her 
along^;  and  so  the  voyage  was  m.i  li 

It  was  near  du^k  wlien  they  touched  the  pier 
of  Hugh  Town,  wliere  several  friends  and 
neighbours  stood  awaiting  them.  Her  Dather 
had  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  Her  mother,  too, 
was  therf,  reproachfully  glad  that  the  delay  had 
at  l.ibi  ended  so  simply.  Mrs.  Trewthen  and 
her  daughter  went  together  along  the  Hugh,  or 
promenade,  to  the  house,  rather  in  advance  of 
her  husband  and  Mr.  Heddegan,  who  talked  in 
loud  tones  which  leached  the  women  over  their 
shoulders. 

Sonic  would  have  called  Mrs.  Trewthen  a 
good  mother ;  but  though  well  meaning,  she  was 
maladroit,  and  her  intentions  missed  their  maik. 
This  might  have  been  partly  attributable  to  the 
slight  deafoess  from  which  she  suffered.  Now, 
as  usual,  the  chief  utterances  came  from  her 
lips. 

"Ah,  yes,  I'm  so  glad,  my  child,  that  you  ve 
got  over  saJfe.    It  is  all  ready,  and  everything 

so  well  arranjjed,  that  nothing  but  misfortune 
could  hinder  you  settling  as,  with  God's  grace, 
becomes  ye.  Close  to  jranir  mother's  door 
a'most,  'twill  be  a  great  blessing,  I'm  sure  ;  and 
I  was  very  glad  to  (ind  from  your  letters  that 
you'd  held  your  word  sacred.  That* s  r%ht — 
make  your  word  your  bond  always.  Mrs.  Wace 
seems  to  be  a  sensible  woman.  I  hope  the 
Lord  will  do  for  her  as  he**  doing  for  you  no 
long  timtf  hence.  And  how  did  ye  get  over  the 
terrible  journey  from  Exeter  to  Penzance.''  Once 
you'd  done  with  the  railway,  of  course,  you 
seemed  quite  at  home.  Well,  Baptista,  conduct 
yourself  seemly,  and  all  will  be  well." 

Thusadmonifshed,  Ha{)tista  entered  the  house,  - 
her  father  and  Mr.  Heddegan  immediately  at 
her  back,  ilcr  mother  had  been  so  didactic 
that  she  had  felt  herself  absolutely  unable  to 
broach  the  subject  in  the  centre  of  her 
mind. 

The  familiar  room,  with  the  dark  ceiling,  the 
well-spread  table,  the  old  chairs,  had  never 
before  spoken  so  eloquently  of  the  times  ere 
she  knew  or  had  heard  of  Charley  Stow.  She 
went  upstairs  to  take  off  her  things^  her  mother 
remaining  below  to  complete  the  disposition  of 
the  supper,  and  attend  to  the  preparation  of 
to-morrow's  meal,  altogether  composing  such  an 
array  of  pies,  from  |)ies  of  fish  to  pies  of  turnips, 
as  w.ts  never  heard  ofoutside  theComibh  Duchy. 
Baptista,  once  alone,  sat  down  and  did  nothing ; 
and  was  called  before  she  had  taken  oflT  her 
bonnet. 

"  I'm  coming,"  she  cried,  jumping  up,  and 
speedily  disapparcUing  herself,  brushed  her 
hair  with  a  tVw  touches,  and  went  down. 

Two  or  three  of  Mr.  Hcddegun's  and  her 
lather's  friends  had  dropped  in,  and  expressed 
their  sympathy  for  the  delay  she  had  been 
subjected  to.  The  meal  was  a  most  merry  one 
except  to  Baptista.   She  had  desired  privacy, 


and  there  was  none  ;  and  to  break  the  news 
was  already  a  greater  difficulty  than  it  had  been 
at  first.  Evcr)'thing  around  her,  animate  and 
inanimate,  great  and  small,  insisted  tliat  she 
had  come  home  to  be  married ;  and  she  could 
not  get  a  chance  to  say  nay. 

One  or  two  people  sang  songs,  as  overtures 
to  the  melody  of  the  morrow,  till  at  length 
bedtime  came,  and  they  all  withdrew,  her 
mother  having  retired  a  little  earlier.  When 
Baptista  found  herself  again  alone  in  her 
bedroom,  the  case  stood  as  before :  she  had 
come  home  with  much  to  say,  and  she  had  said 
nothing. 

It  was  now  growing  clear,  even  to  herself,  that 
Charles  being  dead,  she  had  not  determination 

.sufTirient  within  her  to  break  tidings  uhicli,  had 
he  been  alive,  would  have  imperatively  announced 
themselves.  And  thus  with  the  stroke  of 
midnight  came  the  turning  of  the  scp.'c  ;  ocr 
story  should  remain  untold.  It  v. as  not  that 
upon  the  whole  she  thooffht  it  best  not  to 
attempt  to  tell  it ;  but  that  she  could  not 
undertake  so  explosive  a  mat«.ci'.  To  stop  the 
wedding  now  wtxild  cause  ^  convulsion  in  Hugh 
Town  little  short  of  volcanic.  Weakened,  tired, 
and  terrified  as  she  had  been  by  the  day's 
adventures,  she  could  not  make  herself  the 
author  of  such  a  catastrophe.  But  how  refuse 
Heddegan  without  telling.''  it  really  seemed 
to  her  as  if  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Heddegan 
were  about  to  take  place  as  if  nothing  had 
intervened. 

Morning  came.    The  e\'ents  of  the  previous 

days  were  cut  off  from  her  pre<;pnt  exi«;tpnre  by 
scene  and  sentiment  mure  coinplelcly  than  ever. 
Charles  Stow  had  grown  to  be  a  specnl  being 
of  whom,  owing  to  his  character,  she  entertained 
rather  fe.ut'ul  than  loving  memory.  Baptista 
could  hear  when  she  awoke  that  her  parents 
were  already  moving  about  downstairs.  But 
she  did  not  rise  till  her  mother's  rather  rough 
voice  resounded  up  the  staircase  as  it  had  done 
on  the  preceding  evening. 

*'  Baptista  !  Come,  time  to  be  stirring  t  The 
III, III  will  be  here,  by  Heaven's  blessing,  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  He  has  looked  in 
already  for  a  minute  or  two — and  says  he's 
going  to  the  church  to  see  if  things  be  well 
forward.' 

Baptista  arose,  looked  out  of  the  window, 

and  t'Kik  the  easy  course.  When  she  emerged 
from  the  regions  above  she  was  arrayed  in  her 
new  silk  frock  and  bright  shoes,  wearing  a 

linen  iatkei  over  llie  fi)iiin-i  fui  btr.tkfastinL:. 
and  her  common  slippers  over  the  latter,  not  to 
spoil  the  new  ones  on  the  rough  precincts  of  the 
dwellin- 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  great  length 
on  this  part  of  the'moming^s  proceedings.  She 

revealed  nothing  ;  and  married  Heddp;.Tan,  as 
she  had  given  her  word  to  do,  on  that  appointed 
August  day. 
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V. 

Mr.  Heddegan  forgave  the  coldness  of  his 

bride's  manner  during  and  after  tfic  wedding 
ceremony,  full  well  aware  that  there  had  been 
considerable  reluctance  on  ber  part  to  ficqiti««ce 
in  this  neighbourly  arrangement,  and,  as  a 
philosopher  of  long  standing,  holding  that 
whatever  Baptista  s  attitude  now,  the  conditions 
would  probably  be  much  the  same  six  months 
hence  as  those  which  ruled  among  other 
married  couples. 

An  absolutely  unexpected  shock  was  given 
to  Baptista's  listless  mmd  about  an  hour  after 

the  wedding  service.     The\-  li.id  nearly  hiiislied 

the  midday  dinner  when  the  now  husband  said 
to  h<fi  fatho-,  "  We  diink  of  starting  about  two. 

And  the  breeze  being  so  fair  we  shall  bring  up 
inside  Penzance  new  pier  about  six  at  least." 

"What — are  we  going  to  Penzance?"  said 
Baptista.    "  I  don't  know  anything  of  it." 

"Didn't  ye  tell  her?"  asked  her  father  of 
Heddegas. 

It  transpired  that,  owing  to  the  delay  in  her 
arrival,  this  pr::posal,  too,  among  other  things, 
had  in  tiie  htinry  not  been  mentioned  to  her, 
except  some  time  ago  as  a  general  sugge5tion 
that  they  would  go  somewhere.  Heddegan 
had  imagined  that  any  trip  would  be  pleasant, 
and  one  to  the  mainland  the  pleasantest 
of  all. 

She  looked  so  distressed  at  the  announcement 
tb  It  hrr  hnsbrind  willingly  ottered  to  give  it  up, 
ihuugh  he  had  not  had  a  holiday  off  the  island 
for  a  whole  year.  Then  she  pondered  on  the 
inconvenience  of  staying  at  Hugh  Town,  where 
all  the  inhabitants  were  bonded,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  situation,  into  a  sort  of  lamily 
party,  which  permitted  and  encouraged  on  such 
occasions  as  these  oral  criticism  that  was  apt 
to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  newly-married 
girls,  and  would  especially  worry  Baptista  in 
her  strange  situation.  Hence,  unexpectedly, 
she  agreed  not  to  disorganise  her  husband's 
plans  for  the  wedding  jaunt,  and  it  was  settled 
that,  as  originally  intended,  they  should  proceed 
in  a  neighbour's  sailing  boat  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  district. 

In  this  way  they  arrived  at  Penzance  without 
difTiculty  or  mishap.  Bidding  adieu  to  Jenkin 
and  his  man,  who  liad  sailed  them  over,  they 
strolled  arm  in  arm  oflT  the  pier,  Baptista  silent, 
cold,  and  obedient.  Heddegan  had  anan^efl 
to  lake  her  as  far  as  Plymouth  before  their 
retuni,  but  to  go  no  forther  than  where  they 
had  landed  that  day.  Their  first  business  was 
to  find  an  inn ;  and  in  this  they  had  unexpected 
difficulty,  since  for  some  reason  or  other — 
possibly  the  fine  weather  many  of  the  nearest 
at  hand  were  full  of  tourists  and  commercial 
travellers.  He  led  her  on  till  he  reached  a 
tavern  wlnrh,  though  comparatively  unpretend- 
ing, stood  m  as  attractive  a  spot  as  any  in  the 
ttfwii ;  and .  this,  somewhat  to  their  surprise 


after  their  previous  experience,  they  found 
apparently  empty.  The  considerate  old  man, 
thinking  that  Baptista  was  educated  to  artistic 
notions,  though  he  himself  was  deficient  in 
them,  had  decided  that  it  was  most  desirable  10 
have,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  an 
apartment  with  "a  good  view"  (the  expression 
being  one  he  had  often  heard  in  use  among 
tourists) ;  and  he  therefore  asked  for  a  fevourite 
room  on  the  first  floor,  from  whidi  a  bow 

window  ])rotnide(l.  for  the  CXpreSS  puipOSe  Of 

affording  such  an  outlook. 

The  landlady,  after  some  hesitation,  said 
slie  was  sorry  that  particular  aparmicnt  w.is 
engaged ;  the  next  one,  however,  or  any  other 
in  the  house,  was  unoccupied. 

"  The  gentleman  who  has  the  best  one 
will  give  it  up  to-morrow,  and  then  you  can 
change  into  it,**  she  added,  as  Mr.  Heddegan 
hesitated  about  taking  the  adjoining  and  less 
commanding  one. 

**We  shall  be  gone  to*monrow,  and  shan't 
want  it,"  he  said. 

Wishing  not  to  lose  customers,  the  landlady 
earnestly  continued  that  since  he  was  bent  on 
hnving  the  best  room,  perhaps  the  gentleman 
would  not  object  to  mo\  e  at  once  into  the  one 
they  despised,  since,  though  nothing  could  be 
seen  from  the  window,  the  room  was  equally 
large. 

"Well,  if  he  doesn't  care  for  a  view,"  said 
Mr.  Heddegan,  with  an  air  of  a  highly  artistic 
man  who  did. 

**Oh,  no — I  am  sure  he  doesn't,"  she  said. 
"  1  Can  promise  that  you  shall  have  the  room 
you  want.  If  you  would  not  object  to  go  for 
a  walk  for  half-an-hour,  I  could  have  it  ready, 
and  your  things  in  it,  and  a  nice  tea  laid  in  the 
bow  vrindow  by  the  time  you  come  back  ?" 

This  proposal  was  deemed  satisfactory  by 
the  fussy  old  tradesman,  and  they  went  out. 
Baj)iiita  nerv'ously  conducted  him  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  her  walk  of  tlie  former  day  in 
other  company,  showing  on  her  wan  &ce,  had 
he  observed  it,  how  much  she  was  banning 
to  regret  lier  sai  rificial  Step  for  mending 
matters  that  morning. 

She  took  advant^e  of  a  moment  when  her 
husband's  ba»  k  was  turned  to  enquire  casually 
in  a  shop  if  anything  had  been  heard  of  the 
gentleman  who  was  sucked  down  in  the  eddy 
while  liathin^. 

"The  shopman  said,  "  Yes,  his  body  has  been 
washed  ashore,"  and  had  just  handed  Baptista 
a  newspaper  on  which  she  discerned  the 
heading,  A  schoolmaster  drowned  while 
bathing,"  when  her  husband  turned  to  join  her. 
She  miglit  have  pursued  the  subject  without 
raising  suspicion  ;  but  it  was  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  do,  and  completing  a  small 
purchase,  almost  ran  out  of  the  shop. 

"What  is  your  terrible  hurry,  mee  deer?" 
said  Heddegan,  hastening  after. 
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**I  don't  know — I  don't  want  to  stay  in 

shops,"  she  gasped. 

'*And  we  won't,"  he  said.  "They  be  suffocating 
this  weather.  Let's  go  back  and  have  some  tay." 

They  found  the  much -desired  apartment 
awaiting  their  entr>'.  It  was  a  son  of  com- 
bination bed  and  sitting*  room,  and  the  table 
svas  prettily  spread  with  hijijh  tea  in  tlie  bow- 
window,  a  bunch  of  (lowers  in  the  midst,  and 
a  best  parlour  chair  on  each  side.  Here  they 
sharril  the  meal  by  the  -ruddy  light  of  the 
vanishing  sun.  But  though  the  view  had  been 
engaged,  regardless  of  expense,  exclusively 
for  Baptista's  pi  ( a  sure,  she  did  not  direct  any 
keen  attention  out  uf  the  window.   Her  gate 


Haoded  BapilMa  • 


•Im  dlMeracd  the 
lKwUat:**A«liool- 
maatcr  drowaed 


He  jumped  up  like  the  anxious  old  man  that 

he  was,  caught  up  his  cnvn  hat  from  a  back 
table,  and  without  observing  the  other,  hastened 
out  and  downstairs. 

Left  alone,  ^lie  ^azcd  and  gazed  at  the  back 
of  the  door,  then  spasmodically  rang  the 
bell.    An  honest-looking  country  maidservant 

appeared  in  rcspun  e. 

"  A  hat  !  '  murmured  Baptisia,  pointing  with 
her  finger.    **  It  does  not  belong  to  us." 

"•'h.  yrs,  I'll  take  it  away,"  said  the  yonn:,' 
woman,  hastily.  "  it  belongs  to  the  other 
gentleman." 

She  spoke  with  a  certain  awkward  factitious- 
ness,  and  took  the  hat  out  of  the  room. 
Baptlsta  had  recovered  her  outward  composure. 

; <  II 1 1  (  man  ?  "  she  said.   "  Where 
cntleman  ?" 
"He  is  in  the  next  room,  ma'am. 
He  reniov  r}d  out  of  tliis  to  oblig-c  ye." 
*'  How  can  you  say  so  ?  i  should 
hear  him  if  he  were  there,"  said 
Baptista,  sufficiently  recovered  to 
argue  down  an  apparent  untruth. 
'  I  ii  \  there,"  said  die  giri, 
hardily. 

"  Then  it  is  strange  that  he 
m.ikns  no  noise,"  said 
Mrs.  Heddegan,  convict- 
ing the  girl  of  ialsity 
by  a  look. 

"  He  makes  no  noise  ; 
but  it  is  not  strange, ' 
said  the  servant. 

.Ml  at  once  a  dread 
took  possession  of  the 
bride's  heart.  like  a  cold 


\  hand  laid  thereon ;  for 
^it 


as  often  fell  on  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  room 
as  elsewhere,  and  on  the  table  as  much  as 

on  either,  beholding  nothing  at  all. 

Hut  there  was  a  change.  Opposite  her  scat 
was  the  d«K)r,  upon  which  her  eyes  presently 
became  riveted  like  tiiose  of  a  little  bird  upon 
a  snake.  Kor,  on  a  ])eg  at  the  back  of  the 
door,  there  hung  a  hat ;  such  a  hat — surely, 
from  its  peculiar  make,  the  a<  tual  liat  that 
had  been  worn  by  Charles.  Cotuii dun  grew 
tT  certainty  when  she  a  i.ul.v  ly  ticket 
Slicking  up  from  the  band.  Charles  had  put 
it  there — die  had  noticed  the  act. 

Her  teeth  almost  chattered  ;  she  murmured 
something  incoherent.  Her  husband  jumped 
up  and  said,  "  You  are  not  well  !  What  is  it  ? 
What  can  I  get  ye  ? " 

"  Smelling  salts  ! "  she  said,  quickly  and 
desperately :  "  at  that  chemist's  shop  you 
mtrs  in  just  now." 


flashed  upon  her  that 
thi  re  was  a  possibility 
of  reconciling  the  girl's 
statement  with  hex  own  knowledge  of  fitcts. 

''Why  does  he  make  no  noise?"  she  said, 
weakly. 

The  waiting-maid  was  silent,  and  looked  at 

her  questioner.     "  If  I  tell  you,  ma'am,  yOU 
won't  tell  missis.'"  she  whispered. 
Baptista  promised. 

"  r»ecause  he's  a-lying  dead  !  '  s.iid  the  girl. 
"  He's  the  schoolmaster  that  was  drownded 
yesterday." 

"Oh!"'  said  the  briiie,  covering  her  eyeS. 
"  Then  he  was  in  tins  room  till  just  now  ?" 

''  Ves,"  said  the  maid,  thinking  the  young 
lady's  .Imitation  natural  enough.  ".And  I  told 
missis  that  I  thoui^lit  she  oughtn't  to  have  done 
it,  because  I  don  t  liold  u  right  to  keep  visitors 
so  much  in  thf  dark  \shere  dcatli's  concerned  ; 
but  she  s.iid  liu;  gentleman  didn't  die  of  any- 
thing infectious ;  she  was  a  poor,  honest 
innkeeper's  wife.  >he  says,  who  had  to  get  her 
living  by  making  hay  while  the  sun  sheened. 
And  owing  to  the  drownded  gentleman 
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broitglit  bere,  sbe  said,  it  kept  so  many  people 
away  that  we  were  empty,  though  all  the  other 
houses  were  full.  So  when  your  good  man  set 
his  mind  upon  the  nwm,  and  she  would  have 
lost  good  paying  folk  if  he'd  not  h.id  it,  it 
wasn't  to  be  supposed,  she  said,  that  she'd  let 
anything  stand  in  the  way.  Ye  won't  say  that 
I've  told  ye,  please  m'ln  ?  All  the  linen  has 
been  changed,  and  as  the  inquest  won't  be  till 
to-morrow,  afifcer  you  are  gone,  she  thought  you 
wouldn't  know  a  word  of  it,  being  strangers 
here." 

The  retoming  footsteps  of  her  husband  broke 

off  further  narrntion.    Rnptista  waved  her  hand, 
for  she  could  nut  :»peak.     The  waiting- maid 
quickly  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Heddegan  entered 
with  the  smelling  salts  and  other  nostrums. 
Be  you  any  better  ? "  he  questioned  quickly. 

"I  don't  like  the  hotel,"  she  exclaimed, 
almost  simultaneously.  **I  can't  bear  it — it 
doesn't  suit  me  ! " 

"Is  that  all  til  at  the  matter?"  he  returned, 
pettishly  fthis  being  the  first  time  of  his  showing 
such  a  mood).  "  Upon  my  heart  and  life,  such 
trifling  is  trying  to  any  man's  temper,  Baptista ! 
Sending  me  about  from  here  to  yond,  and  then 
when  I  come  back  saying  ye  don't  like  the 
place  that  I  have  sunk  so  much  money  and 
words  to  get  for  ye.    (id  dang  it  all,  'tis  enough 

to          But  I  won't  say  any  more  at  present, 

mee  deer,  thouj^h  it  is  just  too  much  to  expect 
to  turn  out  o'  the  bouse  now.  We  shan't  get 
another  qutet  place  at  this  time  of  the  evening 
— every  other  inn  in  the  town  is  bustliny  with 
rackety  folk  of  one  sort  and  'tother,  while  here 
'tis  as  quiet  as  the  grave — the  cotmtry,  I  would 
say.  So  bide  still,  d'ye  hear,  an  1  morrow  we 
shall  be  out  of  the  town  altogether^ — as  early 
as  you  like." 

The  obstinacy  of  a>^e  had,  in  short,  over- 
mastered its  complaisance,  and  the  young 
woman  said  no  more.  The  simple  course  of 
telling  him  that  in  the  adjoining  room  lay  a 
corpse,  which  had  lately  occupied  thetr  own, 
might,  it  would  have  seemed,  been  an  effectual 
one  without  further  disclosure,  but  to  allude  to 
that  subject,  however  il  wai*  disguised,  was 
more  tlum  Heddegan's  young  wife  had  strength 
for.  Horror  broke  her  down.  In  the  un- 
expected contmgency  one  thing  only  presented 
itself  to  her  paralysed  regard— that  here  she 
was  doomed  to  abide  in  .i  hideous  situation 
between  the  dead  husband  and  the  living. 

VI. 

Kindly  time  had  withdrawn  the  foregoing 
event  three  days  from  the  present  of  Baptista 
Heddegan.  It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
she  had  been  ill,  not  in  an  ordinary  or  definite 
sense,  but  in  a  state  of  cold  siupe^ction,  from 
which  it  was  difficult  to  arouse  her  so  much  as 
to  say  a  few  sentences.  When  questioned  she 
had  replied  that  she  was  pretty  well 


Their  trip,  as  such,  had  been  something  of 

a  failure.  They  had  gone  on  as  far  as 
Falmouth,  but  here  he  lukd  given  way  to  her 
entreaties  to  return  home.  This  they  conid 
not  very  well  do  without  re-passing  tli rough 
Penzance,  at  which  place  they  bad  now  again 
arrived. 

In  the  train  she  had  seen  a  weekly  local 
paper,  and  read  there  a  paragraph  detailing  the 
inquest  on  Charles.  It  was  added  dtot  the 
funeral  was  to  take  place  at  his  native  town  of 
kedruth  on  Friday. 

After  reading  this  she  had  not  shown  any 
reluctance  to  enter  the  fatal  neighbourhood  of 
the  tragedy,  only  stipulating  that  they  sliould 
take  their  rest  at  a  different  lodging  from  the 
first  ;  and  now  comparatively  braced  up  and 
calm — mdeed  a  cooler  creature  altogether  than 
when  last  in  the  town,  she  said  to  David  that 
she  wanted  to  walk  out  for  a  while,  as  they 
had  plenty  of  time  on  their  hands. 

"To  a  shop  as  usual,  I  suppose,  mee  deer  ?" 
Partly  for  shopping,"  she  said.    "  And  it 
will  be  best  for  you,  dear,  to  stay  in  after 
trotting  about  so  much,  and  have  a  good  rest 
while  1  am  gone." 

He  assented ;  and  Baptista  sallied  forth. 
As  she  had  stated,  her  first  visit  was  made  to 
a  shop,  a  draper's.  Without  the  exercise  of 
much  choice,  she  purchased  a  black  bonnet 
and  veil,  also  a  black  stuff  gown  ;  a  black 
mantle  she  already  wore.  These  articles  were 
made  up  into  a  parcel  which,  in  spite  of  the 
saleswoman's  offers,  her  tustt)mer  said  she 
would  take  witli  her.  Bearing  it  on  her  arm 
she  turned  to  the  railway,  and  at  the  stati<m 
got  a  ticket  for  Kedruth. 

Thus  It  appeared  that,  on  her  recovery  from 
the  paralysed  mood  of  the  former  day,  while 
she  had  resolved  not  to  utterly  blast  the 
happiness  <^  her  present  husband  by  revealing 
the  history  of  the  departed  one,  she  had  also 
determined  to  indulge  ^.  certain  r>dd,  inron.se- 
quent,  feminme  sentiment  of  decency,  to  the 
small  extent  to  which  it  could  do  no  harm  to 
any  person,  .^t  Kedrrith  she  emerged  from 
the  radway  carnage  m  the  black  attire  pur- 
chased at  the  shop,  having  during  the  transit 
made  the  change  in  the  empty  compartment 
she  had  chosen,  i  l)e  other  clothes  were  now 
in  the  bandbox  and  parcel.  Leaving  these  at  the 
cloak-rrwmi,  she  proceeded  onward,  and  after 
a  wary  survey  reached  the  sitie  of  a  hill  whence 
a  view  of  the  burial  gronnd  could  be  obtained. 

It  was  now  a  little  before  two  o'clock. 
While  Baptista  waited  a  funeral  procession 
aS4^nded  the  road.  Baptista  hastened  across, 
and  by  the  time  the  procession  entered  the 
cemetery  gales  she  had  unobtrusively  joined  it. 

In  addition  to  the  schoolmasters  own  relatives 
(not  a  few),  the  paragraph  in  the  newspapers 
of  his  death  by  drowning  had  drawn  togedier 
many  neighbours,  acquaintances  and  onlookers. 
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Among  them  she  passed  unnoticed,  and  with 

a  quiet  step  jiursued  the  winding  path  to  the 
chapel,  and  afterwards  thence  to  the  grave. 
When  all  was  over,  and  the  relatives  and  tdlen 

h.i«l    witluliau  ti.    she   bt<'[)p«-cl  to  the   t-d^'c  of 

the  chasm.  I'  rom  beneath  her  mantle  she  drew 
a  little  bunch  of  forget-me-nots,  and  dropped 
them  in  upon  the  coffin.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
also  turned  and  went  away  from  the  cemetery. 
By  five  o^dock  she  was  again  in  Penxance. 

"  You  have  been  a  martel  long  time  ! "  said 
her  husband,  crossly.  "  i  allowed  ye  a  hotu: 
at  most,  mee  deer." 

**  It  occupied  me  longer,"  said  she. 

"Well — 1  reckon  it  is  wasting  words  to 
complain.  Hang  it,  ye  look  so  tired  and  wisht 
that  I  can't  lind  heart  to  say  what  I  would  \ " 

I  am — weary  and  wisht,  David ;  I  am. 
We  can  get  home  to-morrow  for  certain,  I 
hope  > " 

*'We  can.  And  please  (iod  we  will  1"  said 
Mr.  HeddeK'an,  heartily,  as  if  he,  too^  were 

weary  of  his  brief  honeymoon.  "  I  must  be 
into  business  again  on  Monday  morning  at 

latest." 

They  left  by  the  next  morning  steamer,  and 
in  the  afternoon  took  up  their  residence  in 
their  own  house  at  Hugh  Town. 

The  hour  that  she  reached  the  island  it  was 
as  if  a  material  weight  had  been  removed  from 
Baptista's  shoulders.  Her  husband  attributed 
the  change  to  the  influence  of  the  local  breezes 
after  the  hot-house  atmosphere  of  the  main- 
land. However  that  might  be,  settled  here,  a 
few  doors  from  her  mother's  dwelUng,  she 
recovered  in  no  very  long  time  much  of  her 
customary  1)c.irin)^,  which  was  never  very 
demonstrative.  She  accepted  her  position 
calmly,  and  faintly  smiled  when  her  neighbours 
learned  to  call  her  Mr;.  Heddci^aii,  and  said 
she  seemed  likely  to  become  the  leader  of 
foshion  in  Hugh  Town. 

Her  husband  was  a  man  who  had  made 
considerably  more  money  by  trade  than  her 
father  had  done ;  and  perhaps  the  greater 
profusion  of  surrountlings  at  her  command 
than  she  iiad  heretofore  been  mistress  of,  was 
not  without  an  eflfect  upon  her.  One  week, 
two  werk-,,  t!ir<'e  w«-eks  p.tssefi  ;  and,  being 
pre-eminently  a  young  woman  who  allowed 
things  to  drift,  she  did  nothing  whatever 
either  to  disclose  or  conceal  traces  of  her 
first  marriage  ,  or  to  lei»rn  it  there  existed 
possiWilr.irs  -which  there  undoubtedly  did^ 
by  which  that  hasty  contra't  mii^ht  become 
revealed  to  those  about  her  at  any  uiie.\pected 
moment. 

While  yet  within  the  first  month  of  her 
marriage,  and  on  an  evening  just  before 
sunset,  Haptista  was  standing  within  her ganten 
adjoining  the  house,  when  she  saw  passing 
along  the  road  a  personage  clad  in  a  greasy 
black  coat  and  battered  tall  hat,  which,  Common 


enough  in  the  slums  of  a  city,  had  an  odd 
afipearance  in  .St.  Mary's.  The  tramp,  as  he 
seemed  to  be,  marked  her  at  once — bonnetless 
and  unwrapped  as  she  was  her  features  wete 

plainly  recogni!>al)le  and  with  an  air  of 
friendly  surprise  came  and  leant  over  the  wail. 

"  What  f  don't  you  know  me     said  he. 

She-  had  some  dim  recollection  of  his  face, 
but  said  that  she  was  not  acquamted  with  him. 

"Why,  your  witness,  to  be  sure,  ma'am. 
Don't  you  mind  the  man  that  was  mending  the 
church  window  when  you  and  your  intended 
husband  walked  up  to  be  made  one  ;  and  the 
clerk  called  mc  down  from  the  ladder,  and  I 
came  and  did  my  part  by  writmg  my  name  and 
occupation " 

Baptist. I  jflanccd  ([uickly  around  ;  her 
husband  was  out  of  earslioi.  That  would  have 
been  of  less  importance  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  wedding^  witne^^ff]  l)y  tliis  personage  had 
nut  been  the  wedding  wuh  Mr.  llcddegan,  but 
the  one  on  the  day  prevtOUS. 

*'  I've  had  a  misfortune  since  then  that's 
pulled  me  down,"  continued  her  friend.  "  But 
don't  let  me  damp  yer  wedded  joy  by  naming 
the  particulars.  Yes,  I've  seen  changes  since  ; 
though  'tis  but  a  short  time  ago — let  mc  see, 
only  a  month  next  week,  I  think  ;  for  'twere  the 
tirst  or  second  day  in  August" 

"  Yes — that's  when  it  was,"  said  another  man, 
a  sailor,  who  had  come  up  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  join  in  (Baptista 
having  receded  to  escape  further  speedi.) 
"For  that  was  the  first  time  1  set  foot  in  Hugh 
Town ;  and  her  husband  took  her  to  him  the 
same  day." 

.\  dialiigne  then  proceeded  between  the  two 
men  outside  the  wall,  which  Baptisu  could  not 
help  hearing. 

"  Ay,  I  sij;ncd  the  book  that  made  her  one 
dcsh,"  repeated  the  decayed  glazier.  "  Whereas 
her  good  man?" 

"  About  the  {ireniisc-s  somewhere  ;  Imt  you 
don't  see  'cm  together  much,"  replied  the  sailor 
iif  an  undertone.  '*You  see,  he's  older  than 
she." 

"  Older  ?  1  should  never  liave  thought  it 
from  my  own  observation,"  said  the  glacier. 

*•  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man." 

"Handsome.''  Well,  there  he  is — we  can 
see  for  ourselves." 

David  Hedde^.iu  h.id,  indeed,  inst  shown 
himself  it  the  upper  end  of  the  garden  ;  and 
the  glazier,  looking  in  bewilderment  from  the 
huslMiul  to  the  wife,  saw  the  latter  turn  pale. 

.Nuu,  iliat  decayed  gl.izier  \\.e>  a  fai -.seeing 
and  cunning  man  too  lar-secmg  and  cunning 
to  allf  nv  liiniself  to  thrive  by  simple  and  straight- 
forward means — and  he  held  his  peace  till  he 
could  read  more  plainly  the  meaning  of  this 
riddle,  merely  adding  carelessly,  "Well  • 
marriage  do  alter  a  man,  'tis  true.  I  should 
never  ha'  knowed  him  ! " 
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He  then  sured  oddly  at  the  disconcerted 
Baplista,  and  moving  on  to  where  he  could 
again  address  her,  asked  her  to  do  him  a  good 
turn,  since  he  once  had  done  the  same  for  her. 
Understanding  that  he  meant  money,  she 
handed  him  some,  at  which  he  thanked  her 
and  instantly  went  away. 

VII. 

She  had  escaped  exposure  on  this  occasion  ; 
bvit  the  incident  had  been  an  awkward  one,  and 
should  have  suggested  to  Baptista  that  sooner 
or  Uiter  the  secret  must  leak  out  As  it  was, 
she  suspected  that  at  any  rate  she  had  not 
heard  the  last  of  the  glazier. 

In  a  day  or  two,  when  her  husband  had  gone 
to  the  old  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
there  came  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  the 
worthy  witness  of  her  first  marriage  made  his 
appearance  a  second  time. 

It  took  me  hours  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
tiie  mystery — hours ! "  he  said,  with  a  gaze  of 
deep  ronfedcracy  which  oflfended  her  pride  very 
deeply.  "  But,  thanks  to  a  good  intellect,  I've 
done  iL  Now,  ma'am,  I'm  not  a  man  to  tell 
tales,  even  when  a  tale  would  be  so  pood  as 
this.  But  I'm  going  back  to  the  mainland 
again,  and  a  little  assistance  would  be  as  rain 
in  a  thirsty  land.*' 

**  I  helped  yuu  two  days  ago,"  began  Baptista. 

**  Yes — but  what  was  that,  my  good  lady  ? 
Not  enough  to  pay  my  passage  to  Pen/'ancc. 
I  came  over  on  your  account,  for  I  thought 
there  was  a  mystery  somewhere.  Now  I  must 
go  back  on  my  own.  Mind  this — 'twould  be 
very  awkward  for  you  if  your  old  man  were  to 
know.  He's  a  queer  temper^  though  he  may  be 
Ibnd." 

She  knew  as  well  as  her  visitor  how  awkward 

it  woulil  be  ;  and  the  hushmoney  she  paid  was 
heavy  that  day.  She  had,  however,  the  satis- 
faction of  watdting  the  man  to  the  steamer,  and 
seeing  him  diminish  out  of  si^dit.  Hut  Hapti>ta 
perceived  that  the  system  into  which  she  had 
been  led  of  purchasing  silence  thus  was  one 
fatal  to  her  peace  of  mind,  particularly  if  it  had 
to  be  continued. 

Hearing  no  more  from  tne  gtaxier,  she  hoped 
the  (iifTit  Lihy  wai  past.  But  another  week  only 
had  gone  by  when,  as  she  was  walking  on  the 
Hugh  (the  name  given  to  the  promenade),  she 
met  the  same  personage,  in  the  company  of  a 
fat  wuiiian  carrying  a  bundle. 

"This  is  the  lady,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  his 
rnmpanion.  "  This,  ma'am,  is  my  wife.  We've 
come  to  settle  in  the  town  lur  a  time,  \i  so  be 
we  can  find  room." 

"That  you  won't  do,"  said  she.  *' Nobody 
can  live  here  who  is  not  privileged." 

"  I  am  privileged,"  said  the  glazier,  "  by  my 
trade." 

Baptista  went  on,  but  in  the  afietnuun  she 
received  a  visit  from  tlie  man's  wife.  This 


honest  woman  began  to  depict,  in  forcible 
colours,  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  the 
concealment. 

**  I  will  intercede  with  my  husband,  ma'am," 
she  said.  "  He's  a  true  man  if  rightly 
managed;  and  I'll  beg  him  to  consider  your 
position.  'Tis  a  very  nice  house  you've  got 
here,  '  she  added,  glancin^^  round,  and  weD 
worth  a  little  sacrifice  to  keep  iL" 

The  unlucky  Baptista  staved  off  the  danger 
on  this  third  occasion  as  she  had  done  on  the 
previous  two.  But  she  formed  a  resolve  that, 
if  the  attack  were  once  more  to  be  repeated, 
she  would  face  a  revelation  worse  tliougli  that 
must  now  be  than  before  she  had  attempted  to 
purchase  silence  by  bribes.  Her  t<MTnentors, 
never  believing  her  capable  of  acting-  upon  such 
an  mtcntion,  came  again,  but  she  shut  the  door 
in  their  fiu»s.  They  retreated,  muttering  some* 
thing  ;  but  she  went  to  the  bade  of  the  housc 
where  David  Heddegan  was. 

She  looked  at  him,  unconscious  of  alL  The 
case  was  serious  ;  she  knew  that  well  ;  and  all 
the  more  serious  in  that  she  liked  him  better 
now  than  she  had  done  at  first.  Yet,  as  she 
herself  Ijc^an  to  se<?,  the  secret  was  one  that 
was  sure  to  disclose  itsell  Her  name  and 
Charles's  stood  indelibly  written  in  the 
registers  ;  and  though  a  month  only  had 
passed  as  yet,  it  was  a  wonder  that  his 
clandestine  nnion  with  her  had  not  already 
been  discovered  by  his  friends.  Thus  spurring 
herself  to  the  inevitable,  she  spoke  to 
Heddegan : 

"  David,  come  indoors.  I  have  something  to 
tell  you," 

He  hardly  regarded  her  at  first.  She  had 
discerned  that  during  the  last  week  or  two  he 
had  seemed  pre*occupied,  as  if  some  private 
business  har.issrd  him.  She  repeated  her 
request.  He  replied  with  a  sigh,  "  Ves, 
certainly,  nice  deer." 

When  they  had  reached  'lie  sitting -room  and 
shut  the  d(X)r  she  repeated  faintly,  "  David,  I 
have  something  to  tell  you.  I  have  something 
to  confess.  You  will  hate  irio  for  having  so  far 
deceived  y<Hi ;  but  perhaps  my  telling  you 
voluntarily  will  make  you  think  a  little  better 
of  me  than  you  would  do  otherwise." 

''Confession?"  he  said,  awakening  to  interest. 
Much  confewion  you  can  have  to  make,  mee 
deer,  that  have  been  in  the  worid  so  short  a 
time  '  " 

She  saw  that  he  suspected  nothing,  and  it 

made  her  task  the  harder.     Hut  on  shf  went 
steadily.    "  It  15  about  somcilnng  that  happened 
before  we  were  married,"  she  said. 
Indeed!" 

"  Not  a  very  long  lime  before — a  short  time. 
.And  it  is  about  a  lover,"  she  faltered. 

"  I  don't  much  mind  that, "  he  said,  mildly. 
"In  short,  1  was  in  hopes  'twas  more." 
In  hopes ! " 
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"  Well,  yes. 

This  screwed  her  up  to  the  necessary  effort- 
"  I  met  my  old  sweetheart.  He  scorned  me,  chid 
me,  dared  mc,  and  I  went  and  married  him. 
We  were  coming  straight  here  to  tell  you  all 
what  we  had  done  ;  but  he  was  drowned,  and  I 
thought  1  would  say  nothing  about  him :  and  I 
married  you,  David,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
quietness.  I've  tried  to  keep  it  from  you,  but 
have  found  I  cannot.  There — that's  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  and  you  can  never,  never,  forgive 
me,  1  am  sure." 

She    spoke    desperately.  a^-^^cj. 
But  the  old  man,  instead  of 
turning    black   or  blue,  or 
slaying  her  in  his  indignation, 
jumped  up  from   his  chair 
and   began  to 
caper  around  the 
room  in  quite  an 
ecstatic  emotion. 

"Oh,  happy 
thing  I  How  well 
it  falls  out!  "  he 
exclaimed,  snap- 
ping his  fingers 
over  his  head. 
*'Ha,  ha  — the 
knot  is  cut — I  see 
a  way  out  of  my 
trouble— 
ha  ha ! " 

She 
looked 
fixedly 
at  him, 
wi  thout 
uttering  a 

sound,  till,  as  he 
still  continued 
smiling  joyfully, 
she  said,  Oh— 
what  do  you  mean  ? 
It  is  done  to  tor- 
ment me  ! " 

"No— no!  Oh, 
mce  deer,  your 
story  helps  me 
out  of  the  most 
heart -aching 
quandary  a  poor 
man  ever  found  himself  in  I  Vou  see,  it 
is  this  -/'t'^  got  a  secret,  too  ;  and  unless  you 
had  had  one  to  tell,  I  could  never  have  seen 
my  way  to  tell  mine  ! " 

"What  is  yours — what  is  it?"  she  asked, 
with  altogether  a  new  view  of  things. 

"  Well— it  is  a  bouncer  ;  mine  is  a  bouncer  I" 
said  he,  looking  on  the  ground  and  wiping  his 
eyes. 

"  Not  worse  than  mine 

"  Well — that  depends  upon  ho'v  you  look  at 
it.    Yours  had  to  do  with  the  past  nionc  ;  and 


I  don't  mind  it.  You  see,  we've  been  married 
a  month,  and  it  don't  jar  upon  me  as  it  would 
if  we'd  only  been  married  a  day  or  two.  Now 
mine  refers  to  past,  present  and  future  ;  so 
that  " 

"  Past,  present  and  future  !  "  she  murmured, 
with  misgiving.  "It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
j^ou  had  a  secret,  too." 

"  Hut  I  have  !  "  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
"Then  tell  it  !  "  cried  the  young  woman. 
"  I  will — I  will.  But  be  considerate,  I  beg 
ye,  mee  deer.  Well —  1  wasn't  a  bachelor  when 
I  married  ye,  any  more  than  you  were  a 
spinster.  Just  as  you  were  a  widow- woman,  I 
was  a  widow-man." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  she,  with  some  surprise.  "  But 
is  that  all  ?• — then  we  are  nicely  balanced,"  she 

added,  relieved. 

"  No  — it  is 
not  all.  There's 
the  point.  I  am 
not  only  a 
widower." 
"Oh,  David!" 
"I  am 
a  widower 
with  three 
children 
—  three  strap- 
ping girls — the 
eldest  taller 
than  you.  Don't 
'  e  e  look  so 
struck  —  dumb- 
ike  :  It  fell 
out  in  this  way. 
I  knew  the 
poor  woman, 
their  mother,  in 
I'enzance  for 
some  years ;  and 
— to  cut  a  long 
stor)'  short  —  I 
privately  mar- 
ried her  at  last, 
just  before  she 
died.  I  kept 
I  he  matter 
secret,  but  it  is 
getting  known 
among  the 
people  here  by  degrees.  I've  long  felt  for  the 
children  -that  it  is  my  duty  to  have  them  here, 
and  do  something  for  them.  I  have  not  had 
courage  to  break  it  to  ye,  but  I've  seen  lately 
that  it  would  soon  come  to  your  ears,  and 
that  hev  worried  me." 

"  Are  they  educated  asked  the  ex-school- 
mistress. 

"  No.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  have  been 
much  neglected  ;  in  truth,  very  much.  And  so 
I  thought  that  by  marr>'ing  a  young  school- 
mistress I  should  get  someone  in  the  house  who 


Three  tall,  hipt.'ss,  »houlderlMt  {iris,  dwiadling  in  height, 
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could  teach  'em,  and  bring  'em  into  ' genteel 

condition,  all  fur  nothing.  You  see,  they  are 
growed  up  too  tall  to  be  sent  to  school." 

Oh,  mercy !  **  she  almost  moaned.  Three 
great  girls  to  teach  the  rudiments  to,  and  have 
always  in  the  house  with  me  spelling  over  their 
books ;  and  I  hate  teaching,  it  kills  me.  I  am 
bitterly  punished — I  am,  I  am  ! " 

"  You'll  get  used  to  'em,  nice  deer,  and  the 
balance  of  secrets — ^mine  against  yours  -will 
comfort  your  heart  with  a  sen"^e  of  justice.  I 
could  send  for  'em  this  week  very  well — and  I 
will :  In  faith,  I  could  send  this  very  day. 
Baptista,  you  have  relieved  me  of  all  my 
difficulty." 

Thus  the  interview  ended,  so  far  as  this 

matter  was  concerned.  Rapti'^ta  wa*;  loo 
stupefied  to  say  more,  and  when  she  weal  away 
to  her  room  she  wept  from  ver>'  mortification  at 
Mr.  Hcddegan's  dui)lirity.  Education,  the  one 
thing  she  abhorred  ;  the  shame  of  it  to  delude 
a  young  wife  so  I 

The  next  meal  came  round.  As  they  sat, 
Baptista  would  not  suffer  her  eyes  to  turn 
towards  him.  He  did  not  attempt  to  intrude 
upon  her  reserve  but  every  now  and  then 
looked  under  the  table  and  chuckled  with 
satisfaction  at  the  aspect  of  affairs.  "How  very 
well  matched  we  be  ! "  he  said,  comfortably. 

Next  day,  when  the  steamer  came  in,  Baptista 
saw  her  husband  rush  down  to  meet  it  ;  .ind 
soon  after  there  appeared  at  her  door  three  tali, 
hipless,  shoutderless  girls,  dwindling  in  height 
and  size  from  the  eldest  to  the  yrHui^^est,  like  a 
row  of  Pan  pipes  ;  at  the  head  of  them  standing 
Heddegan.  He  smiled  pleasantly  through  the 
grey  fringe  of  his  whiskers  and  beard,  and 
turning  to  the  girls  said,  "  Now  come  forrard, 
and  shake  hands  properly  with  your  stepmother." 

Thus  she  made  tlieir  ;u  quaintance,  and  he 
went  out,  leaving  them  together.  On  examin- 
ation the  poor  girls  turned  out  to  be  not  only 
plain  looking,  which  she  could  have  fnri,''iven, 
but  to  have  such  a  lamentably  meagre 
intellectual  equipment  as  to  be  hopelessly 
inadequate  as  companions.  Even  the  eldest, 
almost  her  own  age,  could  only  read  wuh 
difficulty  words  of  two  syllables  ;  and  taste  in 
dress  was  beyond  their  romprc1un.-.;()n.  In 
tlie  long  vista  of  future  years  she  saw  nothing 
but  dreary  drudgery  at  her  old  trade  without 
prospect  of  reward. 

She  went  about  (juite  despairing  during  the 
next  few  days — an  unpromising,  unfortunate 


mood  for  a  woman  who  had  not  been  married 

six  weeks.  From  liei  parents  she  lomcalcd 
everything.  'I  hey  had  been  amongst  the  lew 
acquaintances  of  Hedd^an  who  knew  nothing 
of  his  se(  ret,  and  were  indignant  enough  when 
tlicy  saw  such  a  ready-made  household  foisted 
upon  their  only  diild.  But  she  would  not 
snpjiort  them  in  their  remonstrances.  **No^ 
yuu  doivt  yet  know  all,"  she  said. 

Thus  Baptista  had  sense  enough  to  see  the 
retributive  fairness  of  this  issue.  For  some 
time,  whenever  conversation  arose  between  her 
and  Heddegan,  which  was  not  often,  she  al\\  a\  s 
said,  •'  1  am  miseiable,  and  you  know  iu  Yet 
1  don't  wish  things  to  be  otherwise." 

But  one  day  when  he  asked,  "How  do 
you  like  'em  now  ? "  her  answer  was  un- 
e.\|)ec:tcd.  "  Much  better  than  1  did,"  she  said, 
quietly.  I  may  like  them  very  much  some 
day." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  summer  season 
for  the  chastened  spirit  of  Baptista  Heddegan. 
She  had,  in  truth,  discovered,  underneath  the 
crust  of  uncouthness  and  meagre  articulation 
which  was  due  to  their  Troglodytean  existence, 
that  her  un  welcomed  daughters  had  natures  that 
were  unselfish  almost  to  sublimity.  The  harsh 
discipline  accorded  to  their  young  lives  before 
their  mother's  wrong  had  been  righted,  had 
operated  less  to  crush  them  than  to  lift  them 
above  all  personal  ambition.  They  considered 
the  world  and  its  contents  in  a  purely  objective 
way,  and  their  own  lot  seemed  only  to  affect 
them  as  that  of  certain  human  beings  among 
the  rest,  whose  troubles  they  knew  rather  than 
suffered. 

This  was  such  an  entirely  new  way  of 
regarding  life  to  a  woman  of  Baptista's  nature, 
that  her  attention,  from  being  first  arrested  by  it, 
became  deeply  interested.  By  imperceptible 
pulses  her  heart  expanded  in  sympathy  with 
theirs.  The  sentences  of  her  tra{^-comedy,  her 
life,  confused  till  now,  became  clearer  daily. 
I  hat  in  humanity,  as  exemplitied  by  these  girls, 
there  was  nothing  to  dislike,  but  infinitely  much 
to  pity,  she  learnt  with  the  lapse  of  each  week 
in  their  company.  She  grew  to  like  the  girls 
of  unpromising  exterior,  and  from  liking  she 
got  to  love  them  ;  till  they  formed  an  tm- 
expected  poau  of  junction  between  her  own 
and  her  husband's  interests,  generating  a 
sterling  friendship,  at  least,  between  a  pair  in 
whose  existence  there  had  threatened  to  be 
neither  friendship  nor  love. 


THE  END. 
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THE  GORDON  BENNETT  RACE. 

A   DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   COURSE   UPON    WHICH   THE   GREAT  CONTEST  FOR  THE 
BLUE   RIBBON   OF   INTERNATIONAL   MOTORING   IS  TO   BE  DECIDED. 


By  R  J.  MECREDY,  Editor  of  "  Motor  News." 


''T'HE  contest  for  this  International  Cup, 
to  be  decided  in  the  Green  Isle  on 
July  2nd,  is  at  present  the  most  absorbing 
lopic  of  conversiition  in  sporting  circles.  The 
"Cup"  was  presented  to  the  Auionjobile  Club 
of  France  in  1899  by  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Ik-nnett,  the  proprietor  of  the  iVtw  York 
Herald^  and  the  first  contest  to(jk  place  on 
June  14th,  1900,  over  the  Paris- Lyons  route 
in  France,  and  was  won  by  Mr.  Charron  on 
a  I'anhard  car.  Distance,  353,^/4  miles  ;  time, 
9  hours  9  minutes. 
The  second  contest 
took  place  on  May 
29th,  1 90 1,  from  Paris 
to  Bordeaux,  and  on 
this  occasion  a  Pan- 
hard  car  was  first 
again,  with  M.Giradot 
as  driver.  Distance, 
350  miles  ;  time, 
hours  28  min- 
utes. Mr.  S. 
F.  Edge  had 
entered  on 
this  occasion 
with  his  50  h. p. 
Napier,  but 
at  the  last 
moment  had 
to  retire,  as 
his  English 
tyres  would 
not  stand  the 
strain  of  fast 
driving,  and 
according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  race,  every  portion  (if 
the  car  had  to  l>e  made  in  the  country 
rejiresented.  The  following  year  the  contest 
was  decided  on  the  Paris-Vienna  course.  This 
was  the  historic  occasion  on  which  the  Cup 
came  to  England.  After  the  previous  contest, 
the  Dunlop  Tyre  Co.  had  turned  their 
attention  to  the  production  of  a  tyre  that 
wonld  stand  speed  work,  and  Messrs.  Edge 
and  X  i[)ier,  profiting  by  their  dearly-bought 


The  famous  silver  tropliy,  presented  in  Mr.  Jamc*  GorJoo  bciiiicll,  for  Inltr- 
naiioiuil  motor  rtcin;,  and  in  the  struggle  for  which  French,  Gcrmtn,  American 
and  English  cars  will  panicipate. 


ex|>erience,  were  able  to  produce  a  car  fit  to 
compete  in  any  conifxiny.  The  result  is 
matter  of  history.  British  workmanship  and 
British  skill  were  able  to  produce  a  car  which 
stood  the  strain  of  the  awful  roads  in  Austria, 
where  the  French  c.irs  failed,  and  S.  Edge 
and  the  Napier  finished  alone. 

Great  Britain,  having  won  the  much 
coveted  trophy,  had  the  right  of  holding  the 
race  in  the  United  Kingdom.  \  course  in 
England  was  out  of  the  question,  lor  the 
mere  suggestion  would 
have  raised  a  storm  of 
opposition.  The  Irish- 
man's love  of  sport  is 
proverbial,  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland 
turned  its  attention  to 
the  Green  Isle  as  a 
possible  Venue.  Right 
nobly  did  the 
country  re- 
spond. Once 
and  for  aye 
Irishmen 
proved  that 
on  one  ques- 
tion at  all 
I'venls,  they 
were  uniied 
to  a  man. 
I'Vom  peasant 
to  peer  a 
chorus  of  ap- 
[)roval  greeted 
thesuggestittn, 
and  thoughout  the  country  the  various  County 
Councils  offered  the  sole  and  exclusive  use 
of  the  roads.  Without  such  enthusiasm  and 
unanimity  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  got  the  Bill  legalising  the  race  through 
Parliament. 

From  a  material  point  of  \iew,  the  results 
to  British  trade  will  be  far  reaching,  while 
Ireland  will  reap  the  benefit  of  an  enormous 
rush  of  tourists,  and  an  advertisement  ol 
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the  beauties  and  attractions  of  the  country 
which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

To  Mr.  ClauUe  Johnson,  secretary  ul  ihe 
Automobile  Club^  bdongs  the  credit  of  first 
suggesting  running  the  Gordon  Bennett  race 
in  Ireland.  While  touring  in  Connetnara 
last  July,  I  received  a  letter  from  him  asking 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  suitable 
course,  and  outlining  the  programme  (after- 
wards adopted).  He  asked  if  I  considered 
the  idea  feasible.  I  sat  down  and  had  a 
good  square  think  before  I  replied.  With 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  likely  road 


welcome  it.    The  result  was  a  very  guarded 

reply  to  the  effLCt  that  I  thought  it  just 
jKJssible  thai  a  practicable  course  could  be 
found. 

Tliis  was  sufficient  cnrouragenient  for  the 
energetic  secretary  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  late 
autumn,  when  the  Reliability  Trials  were 
over,  he  crossed  to  Ireland,  and  for  nearly 
four  months  he  searched  for  that  "  possible  " 
course^  over  roads  carpeted  with  their  winter 
metalling  and  inches  deep  in  mud.  In  turn 
Mr.  W.  G.  D.  Golf,  Colonel  Chaloner  Knox 

ro  atftimirloKt  mutt 


The  Miinc  «r  ibe  race  it  over  350  miles  in  lengili.  The  otra  will  mmi  ttwa*  tnd  flnisli  at,  BsllyibaoaiM. 


HI  the  country,  derived  from  over  100,000 
miles'  experience  on  bicycle  and  motor  car,  1 
could  not  conscientiously  answer  without 
earnest  thought  On  the  one  hand  I  pictured 
to  myself  the  awful  risk  incurred  in  launching 
these  speed  leviathans  over  our  « ompara- 
ttvely  narrow  and  tortuous  highways  with 
surfaces  ^o  \  ariable  that  the  di/Tercnt  portions 
may  truly  I'c  termed  "samples,"  and  very 
much  assorted  ones  at  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  fully  realised  the  great  boon  the  race 
would  be  to  Ireland,  and  the  enthusiastic 
way  in  which  our  sport-loving  people  would 


and  myself  accompanied  him,  and  the  hard- 
ships endured  were  very  considerable.  1 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  one  day  in 
particular  when  blizzard  after  blizzard  of 
hail  and  sleet  stung  our  faces  like  the  lash 
of  a  whip,  and  we  linally  ended  up  ignomini- 
ously  in  a  thick  hawthorn  hedge,  through 
our  steering  gear  collapsing  from  the  strain 
of  driving  at  top  speed  over  roads  littered 
with  huge,  roughly-broken  stones.  A  very 
haven  of  refuge  it  seemed  to  me,  for  it  was 
the  only  stretch  of  hedge  we  had  met  for 
miles,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
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was  a  stone  wall.  The  two  Irishmen  very 
characteristically  laughed  as  heartily  as 
though  tlie  whole  incident  were  a  huge  joke. 
Truth  to  tell,  they  were  thankful  at  having 
escaped  with  whole  bones.  The  Englishman 
regarded  the  incident  more  seriously,  but 
then  the  fact  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the 
erring  car  may  have  put  the  matter  in  a 
different  aspect  from  his  point  of  view. 

Thousands  of  miles  were  covered  before 
even  an  approximate  course  was  hit  on,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  19th  of  .March  that  a 
committee  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose  came  to  a  final  decision.  'i'his 
connnittee  consisted  of  Mr.  Claude  Johnson, 
secretary  of  the  Automobile  Club  ;  Mr.  S.  F. 
Edge,  holder  of  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup ; 
Mr.  \V.  G.  \).  Gofi",  chairman  f»f  the  Irish 
Automobile  Club  ; 
and  myself,  acting 
as  honorary  secre- 
tary and  treasurer 
of  same.  We  fore- 
gathered on  the 
morning  of  the  1 8th 
of  March  at  Kil 
dare,  and  were  early 
on  the  move  for 
the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  Curragh, 
to  inspect  the  stretch 
of  road  leading  to 
KilcuUen,  and  de- 
cide whether  it 
would  be  well  to 
include  this  in  the 
course,  and  cut  out 
the  very  winding 
stretch  between  Kjl- 
cullen,  Naas  and 
Newbridge. 

The  turn  off  the 
Kildare  -  Newbridge 
road  to  the  Curragh 
was  first  inspected, 
and  as  it  is  rather 
abrupt,  the  County 
Surveyor  was  asked 
to  cut  away  the 
grass  bank,  so  as  to 
give  a  free  run  on 
to  the  hard  green- 
sward of  the  Cur- 
ragh should  any 
driver  by  an  error 
of  judgment  over- 
shoot    the  bend. 


Then  we  bore  south-eastward  for  Kilcullen 
over  the  road  which  we  had  come  to  inspect 
sjjecially,  and  at  first  found  it  exceedingly 
narrow.  On  my  expressing  an  opinion  to 
Mr.  Edge  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
two  cars  to  pass  at  such  a  point,  his  reply 
was,  "  Where  one  car  overtakes  another  there 
it  will  try  to  pass,  even  if  it  has  to  run  on 
to  the  grass  edge  for  the  purpose."  This 
brought  home  to  me  with  graphic  distinct- 
ness the  fierceness  of  the  great  struggle 
which  is  approaching,  for  a  man  would  of 
necessity  have  to  "drive  red"  to  attempt  to 
pass  at  such  a  spot,  at  a  speed  probably  ot 
over  70  miles  an  hour.  However,  the  County 
Surveyor  was  instructed  to  fill  up  the  gutters 
cut  through  the  grass  edge  of  the  road,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  danger  as  much  as  jx)ssible. 


A  rough  road  through  the  Pass  ot  Kearnsncigh  in  Cork. 


f'KKa:  Lawntui. 
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This  narrow  stretch 
only  lasted  for  alxiut 
a  mile,  an  J  we  found 
ihi  stretch  from  Mal- 
loL'k's  Hotel  into 
KilculL'H  wide  and 
fairly  straight.  The 
turn  at  Kilcullen, 
however,  is  a  right- 
handed  one,  and 
hanked  the  wronj^ 
way,  and  a  warning 
Hag  will  have  to  be 
placed  some  distance 
up  the  road.  Mr. 
Hdge  seemed  im- 
pressed with  the 
strength  of  the  side 
wall  of  the  house 
which  faces  the  cars 
ai  they  swing  round. 
If  the  inmates  are 
prudent,  they  will 
occupy  some  other 
dwelling  on  the  day 
in  question. 

The  committee  was 
universally  of  the 
opinion  that  the  short 
cut  was  far  superior 
to  thj  winding  road 
via  Naas  and  New 
bridge,  and  the  [)arty 
started  lo  return  to 
Rildare. 

Here  the  outward 
and  inward  controls 
were  fixed,  the  latter 
1^  niile>  from  the 
centre  of  the  town, 
so  as  to  avoid  some 
nasty  l)ends.  A  dead 
straight  stretch  of 
some  four  miles  fol- 
lowed to  Lord 
Drogheda's  gate  at 
Moiasterevin,  and 
midway  we  came  on 
some  terribly  shar[) 
culverts,  and  measure- 
in  jnts  had  to  be  taken 
for  tliL"  work  which 
will  l)j  necessary  in 
lev^'lling  them  up.  It 
was  decided  to  fill  in 
ih surface  for  thirty 
yards  on  each  side 


to  a  uniform  gradient 
of  I  in  50. 

In  Monastcrevin 
Mr.  While,  the 
Queen's  ("ounty  Sur- 
veyor, joined  the 
party,  and  it  was 
decided  to  have  no 
control,  but  to  roi>e 
oflT  the  street  through 
which  the  cars  will 
have  to  pass.  A  short 
distance  out  we  came 
on  a  It-rrible  double 
right-angle  turn,  over 
a  canal  bridge,  of 
which  the  photo  en- 
graving gives  a  very 
good  idea.  The  car 
on  the  bridge  is 
facing  the  direction 
in  which  the  race 
will  be  run.  If  any 
over -eager  chauffeur 
attempts  to  take  the 
first  corner  too  fast, 
he  will  crash  through 
the  parapet  into  the 
(anal,  and  a  failure 
to  take  the  second 
corner  will  land  him 
in  a  soft  and  boggy 
field.  The  parapet 
of  the  bridge  near 
the  telegraph  pole 
would  be  an  inter- 
esting place  to  watch 
the  cars  pass  for  one 
who  possessed  suffi- 
cient nerve. 

From  this  point 
fi  (Mowed  a  stretch  of 
nine  miles  of  dead 
straight  road  «)f 
excellent  surface,  and 
reasonably  broad. 
For  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  dis- 
tance the  road  is 
bordered  by  splendid 
forest  trees,  but  some 
of  the  woods  in  the 
neighl)ourhood  were 
fearfully  devastated 

Rcp«irinc  ■  puncture. 
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by  the  cyclone  which  swept  over  Ireland 
a  short  time  ago  ;  in  fact,  in  one  demesne 
hard  by,  we  were  informed  liial  no  less  than 
32,000  trees  had  been  levelled. 

On  the  down-grades  on  some  of  this 
straight,  smooth  road,  the  cars  will  reach  a 
speed  of  over  80  miles  an  hour,  and  we 
fancy  that 
after  the  first 
iarhas{>assed 
the  spectators 
will  take 
refuge  l)ehind 
the  hedges. 
Several  more 
culverts  had 
to  be  I n  - 
sj>ected,  and 
then  We 
reached  the 
cross  roads  at 
Ballydavis, 
which  was 
afterwards 
selected  for 
debouchmg 
on  to  the 
Siradba  1 1  y 
road,  us  the 
map  will 
show. 

The  need 
(or  lunch, 
however, 
tilled  for 
our  presenc«' 
>  n  Mary 
lM)rough,  and 
so,  hungry 
and  eager,  we 
sped  lorward 
until,  almost 
within  sight 
of  our  hotel, 
one  of  Mr. 
CIofT's  tyres 
p  u  nctured, 
and  we  had  to 
watt  until  it 
was  rejjaired. 

On  entering  Maryborough,  an  incident 
ha|)pened  which  shows  how  absolutely 
absorbed  in  the  great  contest  the  country 
pjople  are.  1  was  in  Mr.  GolT's  car,  when 
we  passed  a  horse  and  cart.  The  horse 
became  restive,  and  just  as  we  went  by,  a 
portion  of  the  harness  gave  way.    Mr.  Edge, 


Kilrush  Hill,  ■  long,  straight  climb,  looking  towards  the  Knishing  point. 


who  followed,  reported  that  when  he  passed, 
the  animal  was  attached  to  the  vehicle  by 
some  bit.>  of  cord,  and  when  Col.  Kno.v,  who 
was  last,  followed  up  the  street,  the  cart  was 
on  one  side,  the  horse,  entirely  divested  of 
harness,  on  the  other,  while  the  owner, 
a|)parenlly    tjuite   oblivious   of  what  had 

happened, 
was  ga/ing 
ad  miringly 
after  tlie 
motor  cars. 
No  doubt  he 
thought  they 
were  some  of 
thcactualcars 
which  were 
going  to  coni- 
[H-te  in  the 
race,  antl  was 
determin  ed 
to  see  as 
much  of  them 
OS  possible. 

'J'he  cioss 
road  from 
Ballydavis  on 
to  the  Strad- 
bally  road 
was  found 
narrow  and  ol 
good  surface, 
but  there  are 
three  very 
abrupt  cor- 
ners within  a 
short  space. 
After  negoti- 
ating lhe.se  we 
encountered 
a  magnifi- 
cent stretch 
of  r  o  a  d , 
dead  straight 
and  of  excel- 
lent surface, 
leading  ])ast 
the  ro^k  of 
I)  una  mace. 
This  famous 
ancient  castle 
This  ruin  was 


rock  has  the 
perched  U|K)n 


ruins  of  an 
its  summit, 
a  fortress  with  earthen  defences  in  the 
time  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  and  in  later 
days  was  successively  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  and  Irish,  until  finally  OUver 
Cromwell  bombarded  its  walls  into  ruins,  and 
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blew  up  all  that 
was  left  of  it. 
It  was  the  scene 
of  innumerable 
battles;  perhaps 
the  most  in- 
teresting was 
that  in  which 
the  O'Mores 
sought  to  re- 
cover the  castle 
from  the  then 
occupier, 
Richard  Cosby, 
whose  descen- 
dants still  own 
the  neighbour- 
ing property. 
There  was  sonic- 
thing  chivalrous 
about  this 
contest,  for  ai> 
{>arently  it  was 
carried  out  by 
mutual  arrange- 
ment in  the 
valley  of  Aughna- 
hila,  the  Cosbys 
rel  inq  ui  shi  ng 
the  advantage 
which  the  castle 
afforded  them. 
The  Cosliys  were 
on  both  sides  fell, 


The  cun-c  round  Ardscull  Moat,  at  the  Kummit  of  a  three  miles' 
stcftdy  climb.  To  negotiate  this  bend  safety  the  cars  will  have  to 
slow  down  conslderahlv. 


victorious,  but  the  Chiefs 
and  in  this  connection  an 


interesting  story 
is  told  of  an 
incident  which 
decided  who  was 
to  be  the  suc- 
cessor. Cosby 
and  his  son, 
Francis,  both 
fell  in  the  battle, 
and  their  wives 
were  watching 
the  contest  from 
the  turrets  of 
the  castle.  The 
daughter-in-law, 
Lady  Helena, 
at  the  instant 
her  husband, 
I'rancis,  was 
killed,  called 
out  to  those 
who  were  stand- 
ing about  her : 
"  Remember,  my 
husband  did 
not  fall  first  ; 
consecjuently, 
the  estate  de- 
scended to  him, 
and  is  now  the 
property  of  my 
son."  On  this 
evidence  the  succession  of  the  estate  was 
determined  in  favour  of  I^dy  Helena's  child. 


Siradbally,  through  which  the  cara  will  probably  ruith  at  80  miles  an  hour.   The  road  wlnd»  over  the  hill  in  the  distance. 
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From  the  Rock  of  Dunamace  a  uttic  but 
ratlier  winding  road  descends  steeply  ihroupli 
the  stragghn<;  villaj;e  of  Stradbally.  Here 
there  will  be  no  control,  but  the  street  will  be 
roped  off  to  prevent  spectators  encrcMiching. 
The  villagers  will  have  a  grand  sight  of 
the  contest,  as  the  cars  will  descend  at  a 
terrific  speed.  The  photo-engraving  shows 
the  street  with  the  mountain  pass  opposite 
up  which  the  cars  will  have  to  ascend.  It 
will  be  an  in- 
teresting spot  from 
which  to  view  the 
r.ice.  This  nutun- 
tain  pass  is  rightly 
termed  "Windy 
Gap,"  and  trom 
the  top  there  is  a 
long  gradual 
descent  over  a 
narrow  road,  the 
last  portion  of 
which  winds  a 
good  deal  to  the 
turn  for  Bally- 
Ivnan.  Here  there 
is  a  distinctly 
dangerous  right - 
angle  corner  which 
will  have  to  be 
negotiated  at  a 
very  slow  pace  if 
the  adjoining 
hedgerows  are  to 
escape  destruction. 

Then  follows 
five  miles  of  dead 
straight  and 
exceedingly  wide 
road  into  Athy. 
The  surface  at 
present  is  bad, 
but  it  is  intended 
to  have  it  steam- 
rolled  before  the 
date  of  the  race. 

Our  advent  excited  much  interest  in  Athy. 
Crowds  of  natives  stood  round  the  cars  as 
we  stopped  to  get  in  a  supply  of  petrol,  and 
gazed  after  them  as  they  moved  on.  It  was 
arranged  to  have  a  control  about  a  mile 
long,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  on  the 
magnificent  nine  miles'  stretch  between  Athy 
and  Old  Kilcullen.  Half-a-mile  on  comes 
a  bend  to  the  left.  Then  follows  an  up-hill 
stretch  of  three  miles  leading  in  a  bee-line  to 
the  Moat  of  Ardscull,  an  ancient  Danish 


rath  which  crowns  a  hilltop  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  road  just  referred  to. 
Round  the  rath  there  is  a  curve  which  will 
necessitate  the  cars  slowing  down  very 
ccmsiderably,  and  then  the  road  straightens 
out  once  more,  and  for  over  six  miles  runs 
in  a  bee-line,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
gentle  curve  at  I'ontstown  Church.  The 
surface  is  excellent,  and  the  long  steep  hills 
will  give  variety  to  this  portion  of  the  contest. 


No.  59.— Vui..  X. 


The  Canal  Bridge,  near  Monasicrevin,  the  most  dangerous  point  of  the  course. 

Near  the  end  of  this  magnificent  stretch  of 
highway,  at  Ballyshannon  cross  roads,  the 
club  have  arranged  to  erect  their  grand  stand. 
It  gives  a  view  of  the  road  for  about  two  miles 
in  the  Athy  direction,  and  about  one  and  a- 
half  miles  in  the  Old  Kilcullen  direction,  and 
it  is  intended  to  treat  the  surface  with  tar  or 
some  other  preparation  so  as  to  keep  the 
dust  down  on  the  day  of  the  contest. 

The  road  continues  straight  for  alxiut  one 
and  a  half  miles  past  the  grand  stand  ;  then 
18  o  o 
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there  is  a  shaq)  turn  to  the  left,  another 
straight  stretch,  and  a  very  dangerous  right- 
angle  corner  to  the  road  leading  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  of  Old  Kilcullen. 

On  the  next  day,  the  small  loop  of  the 
figure  S  course,  via  Carlow,  was  traversed. 
The  run  from  the  top  of  Kilcullen  Hill  is  a 
magnificent  one,  the  descent  being  steep  at 
lirst  and  the  road  straight  and  smooth, 
continuing  so  for  several  miles.  From  this 
on  to  C'arlow,  the  general  features  of  the 
road  are  much  the  same,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  straights  varying  from  half  to  three 
nules,  and  connected  by  short  easy  bends. 

A  control  was  arranged  at  Castledermot, 
and  another  at  Carlow.  From  Carlow  to 
Athy  is  the  most  trying  stretch  of  road  on 
tiic  entire  course.  To  Magany  Bridge  it  is 
exceedingly  winding ;  then  there  are  two 
right  angle  turns,  followed  by  a  succession  of 
short  straiglits,  connec  ted  by  IkmuIs,  and  two 
more  sharp  corners  near  Athy.  where  the 
portion  of  the  course  already  described  will 
be  entered  upon. 

Tlie  total  distance  of  the  race  will  be 


between  350  and  360  miles.  It  will  start 
from  the  Ballyshannon  cross  roads  near  Old 
Kilcullen,  and  the  small  loop  of  the  S  via 
Old  Kilcullen,  Castledermot,  Carlow,  Athy 
and  back  to  Ballyshannon  will  first  Ik* 
traversed.  It  tots  to  about  45  miles.  Then 
will  follow  three  laps  of  the  complete  figure 
8,  viz.  : — Ballyshannon,  Kilcullen,  Kildare, 
Ballybrittas,  Stradbally,  Athy  and  Bally- 
shannon. Each  of  these  laps  measures 
roughly  103  miles. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
stretch  of  road  from  Athy  and  Old  Kilcullen 
will  be  traversed  no  less  than  seven  times, 
while  the  stretch  of  road  between  Old  Kil- 
cullen, Carlow  and  Athy  will  be  traversed 
four  times.  The  remainder  of  the  course 
will  be  tr.iversed  only  three  times. 

l-rom  this  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
best  place  to  see  the  race  will  be  between 
Athy  and  Old  Kilcullen.  The  Curragh, 
the  heath  at  Maryborough,  Dunamace  and 
Stradbally,  will  also  be  good  vantage  points, 
but  here  the  racers  will  pass  only  three 
times. 
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A  SHORT  STORY 

B)  ELMORE  ELLIOTT  PEAK£. 

T^'HAT  peculiar  circus  aroma — the  blended 
^  exhalations  of  animals,  liruiscd  grass, 
freshly-tumed  earth  and  sawdust,  so  sweet  to 
the  nostril  of  the  small  boy — was  present  in 
even  the  drossing-tent.  With  it,  however, 
were  mingled  the  more  pungent  odimrs  of 
liniments  and  face-paints ;  and  occasionally 
the  acrid  fumes  of  burnt  hair  drifted  from  a 
!)()oth  where  some  female  hareback  rider  or 
trape/ist  was  making  an  over  liasty  toilet. 
I'  rom  the  main  tent  tame  llie  dulled  blare  of 
bands*  the  crack  of  ring-masters'  whips,  the 
trumpeting  of  performing  elephants,  ( rirs  of 
vendors,  and  ever  and  anon  the  rumblmg 
applause  of  the  multitude. 

The  dressing-tent  itself  humm^  like  a 
beehive.  Througli  the  wide,  curtained  door- 
way leading  to  the  big  tent  there  flowed,  in 
opponte  direction^  two  streams  of  painted, 
powdered,  bedizened  humanity.  The  in 
coming  performer';  were  either  flushed  with 
triumph  or  drooping  with  fatigue ;  the  out- 
going ones  were  high-strung  and  expectant 
or  coldly  confident.  The  heat  in  tlie  stufTy 
dressing-rooms  was  certainly  fierce,  and  the 
circus-folk  remained  inside  no  longer  than 
their  toilets  required. 

Not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  main  tent 
three  clowns  sat  on  a  trunk,  awaiting  their 
call  Their  eyes  shone  through  grotesque 
circles  of  white  paint  with  a  fairly  sinister 
glitter,  seen  thus  close  at  liand,  and  made 
them  look  more  like  demons  than  boobies. 
On  the  shoulder  of  one  of  these  men — ^her 
husband,  apparently  —  leaned  the  Human 
Fly,  a  shapely  voung  woman  in  lavender 
tights,  swmging  by  a  strap  the  strangely 
soled  shoes  in  which  she  was  soon  to  take 
her  daring  head  down  walk.  In  front  of  this 
group  a  green,  scaly,  snaky  thing  writhed  on 
the  ground,  as  if  in  its  death-throes.  It  was 
a  young  contortionist,  limbering  up  for  his 
turn,  and  he  was  sharply  directed  now  and 
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then  by  a  word  from  an  older,  gloomy  man  in 
plain  clothes,  who  carried  one  arm  in  a  sling. 

A  moment  later  the  Strong  Man  waddled 
by — an  unsightly,  abnormal  creature,  with 
huge  knots  of  muscle  Itulging  out  all  over 
his  body,  a  red  bull-neck,  and  a  face  yet 
purple  from  his  recent  suicidal  feat  of  lifting 
twelve  grown  men.  The  Human  Fly  at  once 
ceased  her  chatter,  for  the  Strong  Man  was 
her  cue,  and  listened  for  her  ca!l.  It  came 
bharply  and  clearly  an  instant  later,  and  she 
hurried  away. 

On  a  bench  not  far  off,  and  also  listlessly 
watching  the  contortionist,  sat  two  people 
who  seemed  to  be  the  objects  of  some 
curiosity  from  the  passing  performers.  They 
were  unmistakably  a  part  of  the  show,  yet 
seemed  set  apart  by  something  from  their 
felloW'Workers.  The  man,  who  was  periiaps 
thirty  years  old,  wore  a  cap  and  a  plain  lounge 
suit  of  navy-blue.  Dark  hair  curled  around  a 
studious,  serious  face,  set  with  soft,  intelligent 
eyes.    In  one  hand  he  carried  a  whip. 

The  young  woman  wore  a  dressing-cloak, 
which  enveloped  lier  from  head  to  toe.  Yet 
a  dimpled  sky-blue  knee,  occasionally  peeping 
out  through  a  fold  in  the  cloak,  revealed  the 
fact  that  she,  also,  was  in  a  short,  tlimsv 
dress  like  most  of  the  oilier  women  in  the 
tent. 

He  sat  in  silence,  with  hb  brow  in  a  thought 
ful  frown,  and  nervously  nibbled  the  ends 
of  his  short  moustache.    Now  and  then  ht 
flicked  his  toe  with  his  whip,  expressing 
impatience  or  restlessness. 

"  It's  been  a  long  time  since  you  had  those 
things  on,  Margaret,"  said  he,  finally.  "When 
I  married  you,  I  promised  your  mother  that 
you  should  never  again  dress  in  this  circus 
attire,  nor  go  into  another  cage  of  animals." 

*'  Yes,  dear,  but  the  promise  was  voluntary ; 
mamma  didn't  ask  for  it.  And  she  would 
release  you  insuntly  from  it  under  the 
;  ) 
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present  circumstances.  A\  liy,  if  I  were  to  fail 
you  in  this  crisis,  I  rank,  she  would  l>e  tlie 
Hrsl  to  shame  me.  Ah,  Ucar,  much  as  1 
hate  this  costume,  I  woulil  willingly  wear 
it  the  rest  (A  niy  cla\s  to  lift  tlii-  luad 
uf  debt  off  your  shoulders,  and  make  sure 
that  those  horrid  Germans  in  Berlin  wouldn't 
take  our  animals  away  from  us,  and  see  you 
smile  azain  as  you  used  to — the  way  you 
smiled,  boy,  the  first  day  1  ever  saw  you, 
sitting  there  in  the  cage  at  Hagenbeck's, 
between  those  two  old  moth-eaten  sinners, 
Flossie  atul  Jerome.  You  stole  my  heart 
ihit  minute,  you  rogue,  and  you  liavc  never 
given  it  back  yet." 

Me  pressed  her  hand  responsively,  and 
smiled. 

"They  were  two  good  old  lions,  if  they 
were  a  little  rusty,"  said  he.  "  I  smiled 
because  the  manager  had  told  mt-  that  I 
would  have  to  look  out  for  my  laurels,  with 
you  sharing  that  turn  with  nw.  He  was 
right,  too."  He  paused  and  grew  grave 
again,  "  Your  doing  this  turn  with  me  now 
will  mean  forty  pounds  a  week  more  for  us. 
In  feet,  I  couldn't  have  closed  with  old 
Salisbury  without  promising  that.  But  if  it 
weren't  for  my  debts,  Margaret — if  it  weren't 
a  mailer  of  honour,  no  forty  iHiunds  or  ten 
times  forty  woaki  " 

She  put  her  hand  endearingly  over  Itis 
lips.  "  Don't  I  know  all  that,  sweetheart, 
better  than  you  ?  " 

They  had  joined  the  big  show  at  M  .  i 
Chester,  two  days  before.  To  make  this 
junction,  they  l)ad  come  from  London  with  the 
menagerie  of  trained  animals,  llie  beasts 
had  required  some  rest,  and  tO*day's  was 
to  be  their  first  performance  under  the 
new  management  It  was,  in  fact,  to  be 
Mrs.  Stockton's  first  performance  under  any 
management  since  her  marriage  five  years 
before. 

**  Are  you  nervous  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  thrust  a  bare  hand  and  forearm  from 
beneath  her  cloak.  "  Look  at  that  i  As 
steady  as  your:»,  I  dare  say.'* 

Before  he  could  answer,  the  man  who 
had  been  calling  the  performers  as  their 
"  turns  "  c;niie  on,  ap[)roac!ie<i  and  said, 
more    respectluily    than    was    his    wont : 

Professor  Stockton,  all  ready  now  for  ^u, 
sir."  Stockton  smiled  at  the  title,  which 
he  di>!ikf-d,  murmured  an  au  trvoir  to  his 
wile,  and  iiastened  away. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  main  tent,  on  a  plat- 
form between  the  two  rings,  there  had  been 


erected  witli  magical  rapidity,  after  the  Jap 
jugglers  had  retired,  a  circular  cage  forty 
feel  in  diameter.  Leadmg  to  this  cage,  from 
the  animal -tent,  was  a  runway  of  steel 
netting,  rcMif.d  over.  Three  minutes  after 
leaving  his  wife,  Stockton  stood  at  tlie 
mouth  of  this  runway,  just  out  of  the 
spectators'  sight,  with  each  hand  upcm  the 
bushy  head  of  a  lion.  Behind  him  wa-  a 
fantastic  and  rather  gruesome  double  hie  of 
lions,  tillers,  leopards,  jiumas,  jaguars,  boar- 
hounds,  poodles,  terriers,  a  zebra,  a  donkey 
and  a  baby  elephant.  At  interval-,  assistants 
were  po.sted,  with  iron  rods  in  their  hands 
to  preser>'e  order. 

The  band  struck  up  a  weird,  un«  anny 
tnarch,  shrewdly  adapted  to  play  on  the 
nerves  of  the  audience.  Stockton  faced  lu 
the  front,  and  by  a  single  low  word  of  cunv 
mand  set  the  nailed  and  toothed  procession 
tn  motion.  Each  assistant  halted  just  out 
side  the  cage.  The  baby  elephant,  bringing 
up  the  rear,  crossed  the  threshold ;  the 
grattd  door  swung  to  behind  him  with  a 
dismal  clank,  and  the  animal-trainer  stood 
alone,  tike  another  Daniel,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fierce,  mismated  family,  with  absolutely 
no  weapon  but  tlie  small  whip  in  his  hand. 

Without  pause,  he  led  the  striped,  spoiled 
train  three  times  round  the  cage.  The  four 
tauiiy  motJarchs  of  the  jungle  strode  along 
at  the  head  in  dull-eyed  majesty,  with  dignified, 
measured  tread,  solemnly  oblivious  to  tiers 
of  puny  bipeds,  called  men.  Behind  the 
lions  came  a  rpiartcttc  of  tigers,  surly,  and 
soured  by  ceaseless  travel  and  long  imprison- 
ment, yet  vigilant  and  not  without  a  kind  of 
saviage  dignity.    They  moved  along  with  a  ' 

peculiar  shoulder  motion  ominously  suggestive 
of  the  mighty  muscles  strung  beneath  their 
striped  hides,  like  liands  of  steel  needing  but 
a  touch  to  spring  them  in  destruction.  Next 
came  the  jaguars,  pumas  and  leopards — the 
lesser  cals — skulking  closel\  to  one  another 
with  compressed  tails  and  indrawn  flanks, 
swiogiiij^'  their  cruel,  ruuiul  heads  ceaselesvly 
from  side  to  side,  drawing  back  their 
whiskered  lips  in  hideous,  mirtfiless,  saianic 
smiles,  snarling  and  snapping  nMlevolently, 
and  turning  upon  the  audience  great,  vellnw, 
baleful  eyes,  which  sceiucd  to  glow  with  an 
eternal,  unquenchable  hatred  of  all  things 
that  be. 

Yet  the  man  at  the  front  never  once 
turned  to  look  at  them  (so  it  seemed),  but 
left  their  good  behaviour  to  their  honour. 
And  the  tiny  poodles  and  terriers  scampered 
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up  and  down  and  through  the  line  of  great 
cats,  barking  joyously,  stumbling  awkwardly 
over  the  great  paws,  just  as  if  there  were  no 
deadly  talons  within  itching  to  strike  them. 
Surely  the  little  dogs  were  conscious  of  a 
closer  bond  between  them  and  the  all- 
compelling  biped  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
and  trusted  in  him  for  protection  ! 

Stockton  suddenly  faced  about,  and  the 
procession  halted.    A  circle  of  chairs  had 


the  cruel  talons,  all  spell  Death — sudden, 
cataclysmic  death  :  and  l>ehind  them  lies  a 
sleepless,  untamable  ferocity.  Vet  Stockton, 
in  the  tricks  which  followed,  bent  each 
brute  to  his  will,  rendered  nugatory  the  first 
laws  of  its  being  ;  yes,  held  in  abeyance  its 
very  God-given  instincts  of  self-preservation, 
and  forced  it  to  acts  —  such  as  leaping 
through  hoops  of  fire — from  which  its  every 
fibre  recoiled  in  repugnance  and  terror. 


>  Ml: 
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been  placed  around  the  cage,  and,  at  a  signal, 
canines  and  felines  leaf>ed  upon  these,  and 
squatted  on  their  haunches.  The  donkey, 
zebra  and  baby  elephant  took  ixjbilions  in 
the  centre. 

It  was  an  impressive  sight — this  human 
being,  unarmed  and  unarmoured,  in  the  cage 
of  great  cats.  In  these  animals,  ages  of 
conflict  have  brought  the  organs  of  destruction 
to  the  highest  perfection.  The  great  muscles 
of  limb  and  jaw,  the  long,  curving  teeth, 


"When  I  marHed  you,  I  promlkcd 
your  mother  (hit  you  ahould  never 
ICO  into  another  ca^e  of  animals." 


The  animals  were  on  their  good  behaviour, 
with  the  exception  of  one  lion  whose  duty  it 
was  to  push  a  velocipede,  ridden  by  a  tiger. 
Kilher  indignant  at  the  menial  office  assigned 
to  him,  or  sulky  from  an  oversharp  touch  of 
the  whip — for  these  great  cats  will  not  brook 
abuse  when  doing  their  best — he  took  his 
forefeet  fr(im  the  vehicle,  and  stubbornly 
dropped  l«i  the  ground.  Entreaties  and 
threats  failed  to  move  him,  and  when  Stockton 
struck  him  sharply  over  the  nose  with  his 
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whipv  he  viciously  drew  back  his  lips  until 

al!  his  vfllow  fangs  were  exposed  to  view,  And 
bellowed  with  rage. 

Yet  his  whole  attitude  belied  his  warlike 
demonstrations,  for  he  shrank  from  the 
master  above  him  ;  his  flanks  quaked  ;  his 
eyes,  full  of  hate,  were  also  full  of  fear  ,  and 
he  cut  a  very  mean  figure,  indeed,  crouching 
there  upon  the  ^nmnil.  for  a  king  of  beasts. 
Finally,  Stockton,  never  losing  patience,  but 
bound  to  conquer — as  he  must  or  abdicate 
his  power  for  ever-  >1'  iU\  slipped  a  wire  loop 
over  the  reralritrnnt's  under  jaw,  and  gave  a 
steady,  strong  pull.  Smarting  with  pain,  Leo 
then  consented,  reluctantly  and  with  woefully 
bad  grace,  to  return  to  the  velocipede  and 
finish  the  tiger's  rid". 

The  only  misiiap  was  with  a  beautiful 
female  jaguar  whose  trick  was  to  leap  from 
her  cli.iir  to  a  low  pedestal,  twenty  feet 
distant,  and  mamtain  lier  balance.  Ambitious 
to  do  her  best,  she  crouched  a  moment  with 
taut  muscles  and  fixed  eyes,  calculating  her 
JistaiiCL- ;  then  she  sailed  as  gracefully  through 
the  air  as  a  bird,  tail  and  hind  feet  streaming 
out  behind.  Alas  for  her  noble  effort  \  In 
her  zeal  she  overleaped  a  trifle,  and  Struck 
the  further  edge  of  the  goal.  I''or  a  second 
or  two  she  clawed  desperately  at  the  wood 
to  save  herself,  and  then  toppled  over  and 
fell  to  the  floor. 

Catlike,  she  landed  on  her  feet.  But  the 
disgrace  was  too  much  for  her  explosive 
temper.  Something  flashed  through  the  air 
like  the  glint  of  a  vanishing  humming  bird. 
It  was  the  jaguar's  paw,  and  the  next  mstant 
the  heavy  pedestal  rose  in  the  air  at  an  angle 
of  thirty  degrees. 

It  struck  the  side  of  ihe  rage  with  an 
impact  which  set  the  bars  to  dancing,  and 
the  animals  as  well. 

For  a  moment  the  outraged  beast  glared 
furiously  about  her,  as  if  challenging  llie 
world  to  combat ;  then,  overcome  with  shame 
at  her  failure,  she  limped  back  on  three  feet 
to  her  chair,  and  sullenly  licked  her  'Aounded 
paw.  Smiling  at  his  grim  pet  as  an  indulgent 
&tfaer  smiles  at  a  spoiled  child,  Stockton 
crossed  the  cage,  and  gently  took  the  bruised 
member  in  his  hand.  He  had  no  assurance 
that  its  lightning  quickness  and  volcanic 
power,  just  illustrated  so  amazingly,  would 
not  next  be  turned  against  his  face  or  breast, 
maiming  him  for  life,  or  worse.  But  a  cliance 
like  this  was  only  one  of  the  minor  ieatures 
of  his  profession — one  of  the  little  things 
which  kept  it  from  being  irksome.    He  did 


not  take  the  risk  gratuitously.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  show  this  feline  queen 
that  her  burst  of  royal  temper  had  no  power 
to  awe  such  as  he. 

Thi  ir  tricks  over,  the  four  fotited  acteirs 
were  marshaHed  into  line  .igain,  and  turned 
into  the  runway,  down  which  ihcy  disappeared 
pell  mell,  knowing  that  scraps  of  nieat  awaited 
them  in  their  cages  as  a  reward  of  merit. 
Stockton  himself  remained  on  the  platform. 

The  last  tail -tuft  had  hardly  vanished 
bdbre  the  cage  itself^  assailed  cm  every  side 
by  a  gang  of  workmen,  like  ants  swarming 
around  a  dead  beetle,  had  also  disappeared. 
At  the  same  moment  six  richly-caparisoned 
horses  swung  into  view,  drawing  a  large, 
gilded  cage  which  had  appeared  that  morning 
in  the  parade.  In  it  were  six  magnilicent 
specimens  of  the  king  of  beasts.  Very 
slowly,  and  to  fitting  music,  the  pageant  made 
the  circuit  of  the  hippodrome,  and  then  drew 
up  on  the  stage.  The  horses  were  unhooked 
and  led  a  ^ort  distance  away,  the  music 
was  silenced,  and  a  short,  thick-set  man 
stepped  forward  and  faced  the  area  of 
reserved  seats. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began  in 
stentorian  tones,  "  you  behold  in  this  cage 
six  superb  specimens  of  what  is  known  as 
the  man-eating  lion — an  animal  which,  in 
its  native  state,  lives  a  solitary  life,  and 
eats  nothing  but  human  flesh,  when  it  can 
get  it.  The  lightest  of  these  animals  weighs 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  They 
were  captured  after  attaining  maturity,  and 
are  therefore  absolutely  and  positively 
untamable.  They  were  fed  last  night  at 
eleven  o'cloek,  a  very  light  meal.  They 
will  not  be  fed  aga'n  until  eleven  o'clock 
to-night,  after  the  evening  performance. 
You  will  thus  understand  that  at  this  hour 
their  hunger,  which  is  Nature's  goad  tO 
ferocity  in  nnn  or  beast,  is  very  keen. 

"  Vou  will  now  have  the  great  privil^e, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  witnessing  an 
exhibition  never  before  seen  in  this  country, 
and  one  which  the  management  takes  more 
pride  in  presenting  than  any  other  on  the 
programme.  Mrs.  Stockton,  the  professor's 
wife,  will  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
thrown  into  this  den  of  wild  beasts,  before 
which  even  the  projdiet  Danid,  I  think, 
would  have  quailed  and  begged  to  be  excused. 
But,  first — suicidal  and  incredible  as  it  may 
seem  to  you — Professor  Stockton  himself, 
taking  his  life  in  his  hand%  will  enter  the 
cage,  and  goad  these  ferocious  man-eating 
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power  over  his  dumb  captives.  And  as 
iilockton  stood  during  the  harangue  and  s;i\v 
the  emotion  in  other  men's  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts, and  rellected  tliat  it  was  aroused  by  the 
mere  anticipation  of  seeing  his  wife,  his  little 
sweetheart,  in  deadly  peril,  his  heart  swelU-d. 


lions  into  fury.  His  wife  will  then  be 
thrown  in,  bound,  and  in  a  frost  rak  nttttude. 

"  Let  me  briefly  explain  what  that  last 
tneans.    If  an  animal-trainer,  in  a  cage  of 
great  cats,  loses  his  footing  and  falls,  his 
|)ower  is  gone.     The  animals  no  longer 
tear  hitii,  and  in  an  instant  are  at  his 
throat.    Yet  such  is  the  wonderful 
|)Ower  of  this  slender  young  woman 
— to  whom  I  will  introduce  you  in  a 
moment  —  that, 
lx>und,  unarmed, 
and  in  a  prostrate 
attitude,  she  will, 
with  her  eye  alone, 
<iuell  these  savage 
brutes,   and  hold 
them  at  bay. 

"One  word 
more.  This  being, 
as  I  have  intimated, 
«)ne  of  the  niost 
trying  and  dan- 
gerous feats  ever 
performed,  Pro- 
fessor Stockton 
earnestly  requests 
that  there  be  no 
applause  until  after 
his  wife  has  left 
ihc  cage." 

This  address,  a 
skilful  web  of  truth 
and  untruth,  did 
its  work.  In  the 
front  scats  Stockton 
could  see  women 
Imgging  closer  to 
fathers,  husbands 
or  lovers  as  the 
case  might  be.  A 
few  were  already 
pale.  Even  the 
men  were  for  the 
most  part  serious, 
;uid  seemed  to  be 
getting  more  than 
their  m  o  n  e  y's 
worth  ;  but  they 
settled  down  deter- 
mined to  see  the 
thing  through. 

Some  of  then)  smiled,  as  if  to  show  they  .Margaret  was  standing  at  the  nu>ment  in 
knew  it  was  only  a  trick,  and  no  real  danger  the  entrance  to  the  dressing  tent,  screened 
involved.  But  it  was  not  a  irick,  and  danger  from  the  audience  by  a  curtain,  and  waiting 
was  involved,  for  in  this  feat  the  animal-trainer  for  her  cue — the  last  words  of  the  arenic 
pushed  to  the  extreniest  limits  his  marvellous     orator.     .\t  his  last  word,  the  fmgers  which 


"Kiss  me,  dear,"  she  whispered  "Msrcsrel.  Afric  is  dangerous  to-dsr1"  said 

SlocKlon  in  a  low,  hj^gard  tone.  "  1  don't  warn  you  lo  go  in  unlets  you  arc  ahsolulely 
fearless."   "  I'm  noi  afraid,"  she  answered  softly. 
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held  her  cloak  at  the  throat  tightened 
convulsively  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  as 
if  she  could  not  let  it  go  ;  then,  like  a 
butterfly  bursting  from  its  shelly  she  stepped 
o:it  of  ihi-  garment  and  handed  it  to  a 
waituig  attendant.  The  next  instant  she 
was  through  the  curtain,  and  at  the  focal* 
point  of  ten  thousand  pairs  of  eyes. 

Hilt  thr  first  man  in  the  first  row,  \v!in 
could  have  almost  touched  her  with  his  hand 
as  she  passed,  and  who  stared  at  her  as  he 
had  stared  at  tlic  Wild  Man  of  Romeo  in 
the  side  sliow  a  little  while  before,  was  no 
more  to  her  then  than  the  tiny  blurred  figure 
in  the  most  distant  seat  in  the  tent  There 
was  no  blushing,  no  confusion,  no  shrink  in:; 
now ;  and  she  walked  down  the  hippodrome 
kS  calmly  and  unaffectedly  as  any  lady  could 
cross  her  parlour.  every  nerve  was  as 
taut  as  a  bow-string. 

There  was  something  irresistible  about 
lhat  little  figure  in  baby -blue,  with  the 
bonny  bow  of  ribbon  in  her  hair.  The 
contrast  between  her  and  the  p  linted, 
mincing  women  who  had  come  up  before 
was  so  pleasing  ;  there  was  such  an 
unexpected  innocence  in  her  face,  such 
unstudied  grace  in  her  slender,  girlish  form, 
something  so  tender  and  firagile  about  her, 
that  the  audience,  after  catching  its  breath, 
hurst  into  thunderous  and  protracted 
applause. 

Stodtton  stepped  forward  with  a  smile, 

and  helped  her  up  the  steps.  The  orator 
bowed  smilingly,  and  seeing  the  uselessness 
of  an  introduction,  dispensed  with  it. 
However,  he  briefly  addressed  the  reserved 
seats  once  more. 

*•  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  suspicion 
of  trickery,  it  is  the  request  of  both  the 
management  and  Professor  Stockton  that  a 
committee  of  three  or  four  gentlemen  come 
forward  from  the  audience  and  bmd  Mrs. 
Stockton.  Win  some  of  you  kindly  do  this 
at  once,  so  that  the  performance  may  go 
on  without  delay?  We  want  men,  not 
boys.** 

After  a  short  delay,  and  a  Uitle  more 

urging  from  the  showman,  an  elderly  man 
in  the  front  row  arose,  i  he  ice  broken, 
three  others  quickly  followed,  and  the  four 
crossed  the  ring  and  ascended  the  platform. 
The  old  gentleman  roreived  a  rope  from 
Stockton's  hands  and  proceeded  to  wind  it 
around  Margaret's  waist  and  arms.  He 
seemed  to  have  some  trouble,  ho\vever, 
in  adjustit^  the  rough  bond  to  licr  tender, 


bare  flesh.  For  a  full  minute  he  fumbled 
away  with  fmgers  that  surely  trembled  ; 
then,  to  the  general  amazement,  he  turned 
suddenly  away  and  let  the  rope  slip  to 

her  feet. 

"I  can't  do  it,''  he  said,  huskily.  "If 

anything  should  happen  to  the  child  ** 

He  broke  off  and  left  the  stage.  Instead  of 
returning  to  his  seat  he  made  swiftly  for  the 
mam  c.xit  of  the  tent.  Many,  doubtless, 
thought  it  the  trick  of  an  accomplice,  but 
Stockton,  with  compres-icd  lips,  looked 
sharply  at  his  wife  to  note  the  eflfect  of 
this  untoward  incident.  Then  he  nudded 
to  the  next  man  :  and  he,  not  so  squeamish, 
qui(  kly  Ixumd  the  girl  hand  and  foot. 
Stockton  held  in  his  right  liand  the  usual 
light  whip,  with  loaded  Imndle.  In  his  left, 
secured  to  the  wrist  by  a  leather  thong,  he 
hell]  a  siiort  piece  of  iron,  braided  over  with 
horsehair— a  device  to  be  thrust  into  the 
mouth  of  any  animal  attemi)ting  to  bite. 
In  a  side  pocket  of  his  coat  he  carried  a 
small  pistol,  loaded  with  a  blank  cartridge. 
In  his  hip-pocket  was  a  weapon  which  he 
carried  only  in  this  trick — a  heavy  English 
bulldog  revolver,  loaded  with  a  ball  as  big 
as  the  end  of  Ins  thumb. 

As  he  mounted  the  short  flight  of  steps  to 
the  door  of  the  cage,  the  sextet  of  lions 
made  a  hair-raising  rush  to  tliat  end.  Their 
conduct  certainly  sustained  the  bloodthirsty 
reputation  givtm  them  by  the  orator,  and 
goading  them  into  fury  seemed  a  most 
supfrfluous  task."  With  eves  scintillating 
fear  and  hate,  they  snarled  and  growled, 
Opened  their  cavernous  mouths,  and  emitted 
the  most  dismal  groans. 

Without  the  least  heaitaliun,  yet  leisurely, 
Stockton  opened  the  door  and,  with  a  quidt 
side-motion,  stepped  within.  The  six  pairs 
of  dt  cp  set  yellow  eves  took  on  a  sullen, 
muddy  hue ;  ttie  six  sliaggy  heads  were 
lowered  in  doubt  and  anger.  Then,  as 
Stockton  took  a  step  forward,  the  six  lithe 
bodies,  still  standing  at  hay.  Hegan  to  retreat, 
inch  by  inch.  Here  and  there  a  great  red 
mouth,  armed  with  four  ivory  poniards, 
silently  opened  and  shut  in  the  very 
quintessence  of  impotent  rage. 

Stockton  slowly  pressed  them  back,  wan- 
tonly taunting  them  apparently  at  every  step. 
In  reality,  every  movement  of  his,  to  the 
crooking  of  a  linger,  had  been  studied  and 
practised  beforehand ;  and  as  he  moved 
forward  he  read  and  re-read  every  moment 
each  cruel  brute  face  before  him.    What  if 
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he  read  his  lesson  wrong?  The  scars  of 
talons  and  furrows  of  teeth  which  crossed  his 
body  from  head  to  foot,  were  the  demerit 
marks  he  had  received  in  the  past. 

At  last  the  lions  reached  the  end  of  the 
cage,  and  further  retreat  was  impossible. 
Pressing  the  bars  with  their  cringing  hind- 
quarters, they  crouched  and  attempted  to 
hide  behind  each  other.  This  failing,  and 
their  picnic  rising,  they  anxiously  tossed  their 
great  heads  from  side  tt)  sitle  for  an  avenue 
of  escape.  There  was  none,  for  the  hated 
biped  stood  before  them  with  outstretched 


midst  of  it  the  whip  again  counted  the  row 
of  noses,  and  the  trainer  came  a  step  nearer. 
'J'his  was  more  than  feline  flesh  and  blood 
could  bear.  One  of  the  lions  tried,  like  a 
hunted  barn-yard  cat,  to  scale  a  corner  of 
the  cage.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
stampede,  and  the  next  instant  the  whole 
sextet,  with  shrinking  sides  and  tails  tightly 
pressed  between  their  legs,  scurried  past 
their  tormentor  to  the  other  end  of  the  cage. 

One  lion  gave  Stockton  more  anxiety  than 
the  other  five  combined.  This  was  Afric,  a 
ten -year-old  Barbary.     He  had  reached  a 


Afrlc  watched  the  slender  form  upon  the  floor  oT  the  caf;c.  His  back  slowly  arched  like  ■  mighty  spring. 
Margaret,  reading  its  dreaded  significance,  was  paralysed  with  fear.  She  cried  "Frank!  Frank!  Save  me!'*  in 
a  low,  piteous  tone. 


arms,  barring  the  way.  He  came  no  nearer, 
however.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid.  The  tide 
of  feline  courage  turned,  and,  lifting  their 
shaggy  heads,  they  gave  vent  to  their  rage  in 
roar  after  roar. 

Alas  for  their  hasty  conclusion  !  The  two- 
legged  thing,  as  if  accepting  their  challenge, 
suddenly  reached  forward  and  flicked  a  lion 
on  the  nose  with  his  whip ;  then,  swiftly 
and  deftly,  another  and  another.  Amazed, 
frightened  and  outraged,  an  indescribable 
uproar  followed  —  a  veritable  carnival  of 
demoniac  rage  —  chilling  more  than  one 
heart  in  the  audience  with  fear.     In  the 

No.  S9.-V0I.  X. 


critical  age,  and  for  several  days  had  shown 
alarnjing  symptoms  of  "going  l>ad."  To-day 
he  was  unusually  (juiet — a  bad  sign — and 
the  trainer,  after  working  the  sextet  acro>s 
the  cage  again,  jjutting  the  d(K)r  iK-hind  his 
luck  once  more,  cornered  Afric  by  himself 
to  test  his  temper.  Once,  twice,  thrice  the 
monarch  ignored  the  command  to  stjuat ; 
then  obeying,  he  wrinkled  his  black-and-tan 
face  until  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  emitted 
a  most  appalling  roar.  That  awful,  long- 
drawn,  hoarse,  crunching,  subterranean  bellow 
seemed  lK)rn  in  agony — seemed  to  be  tearing 
Afric's  vitals  out.    Then  again  and  again  the 
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sound  rolled  forth,  roar  on  roar  like  billow 
on  billow,  until  even  the  hardened  horses, 
which  had  drawn  in  the  cage,  began  to 
prance  nervously,  and  from  the  tH^tant 
menagerie  tent  came  in  sympathetic  answer 
tlic  harsh  scream  of  cockatom  and  the  shrill 
trumpeting  of  elephants. 

The  vibratit  chords  in  Afric's  deep  throat 
auokc  yet  another  answer— a  shudder  in 
hundreds  of  human  breasts.  One  of  these 
breasts  was,  ominously  enonab,  that  of  the 
trainer  himself.  An  hour  before  he  had 
l>een  tempted  to  substitute  a  safer  lion  for 
Airic.  Hut  Afric  was  the  largest  and  finest 
of  the  lot,  and  to  rennn-c  him  seemed  like 
skimming  the  cream  from  the  act.  There 
was  something  else  to  be  considered,  too — 
the  effect  of  such  a  step  on  the  lions,  on  the 
show  proprietors,  on  hims(  If,  ami  ahovc  all 
on  MargareL  'io  make  licr  afr.iid  i>elure 
she  entered  the  cage  would  be  as  good  as  to 
kill  her.  Yet  as  he  now  fao-d  the  enraged 
brute,  unmindful  of  the  other  iive  behind 
him,  who  might  even  then  be  plotting  his 
death,  a  pang  of  regret  shot  through  Stock- 
ton >  liiori'^t.  Ought  he  not  even  now  to 
m.ike  the  change  ? 

Another  of  those  heart-wrenching  roars 
from  Afric  would  have  ajiswered  the  question 
in  the  afHirmative.  The  roar  did  not  come, 
and  trusting  to  chance,  the  licklc  godtiess  m 
whom  members  of  his  profession  must  so 
often  rest  their  faith,  Sto«  kton  backed  out  of 
the  cage,  even  as  people  L>ack  out  of  the 
presence  of  two-footed  kings.  He  had 
scarcely  closed  the  door  before  the  six  lions 
threw  themselves,  in  one  furious  rush,  acr;r"n'-t 
the  bars  with  the  shock  of  an  cartiujuakc ; 
and  in  savage  regret  of  their  cowardice  and 
tluir  victim's  easy  escape  they  bit  and 
clawi-d  the  iron  in  a  way  to  set  one's  teeth 
on  edge. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  more  than  one 

ni  Ml,  ,i>  liL-  looked  at  the  slight  figure  in  blue 
bound  hand  and  foot,  waiting  to  dare  the 
fury  of  these  brutes,  should  have  twisted 
un<  l^i'y  in  his  seat,  snapped  his  watch, 
glanced  anxiously  at  his  wife  and  d  uighter, 
and  heartily  wished  the  whole  nerve- 
racking  business  over. 

Owing  to  her  shackles,  Margaret  hail  to 
Ih!  iiftod  to  the  platform  of  the  cage.  .\s 
Stucklun  reached  forward  to  unlatch  the  door, 
she  unexpectedly  turned  her  £ace  up  to  his. 

"  Kiss  me,  dear !"  she  whispi .n.-ti. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  act  which  Stockton 
hod  foiigotten — .x  stage  trick  to  which  he  had 


reluctantly  consented  in  order  to  please  the 
managers.  In  his  present  mood  this  mockery 
of  love  seemed  something  sacril^ous,  and 

he  was  about  to  ignore  Margaret's  request 
when  her  shining  eyes  riveted  his  attention. 
They  told  him  that  the  kiss  was  to  be  no 
mockery  for  her.  Half  unnerved,  be  laid 
his  lips  tijvm  hers,  starting  at  their  coldness. 
\  hush  lell  over  the  vast  concourse,  and 
here  and  there  a  woman's  handkerchief  went 
up  to  her  cy(  s. 

"  Margaret,  Afric  is  dangerous  to-day ! " 
said  Stockton,  in  a  low,  haggard  tone.  "I 
don't  want  you  to  go  in  unless  you  are 
absolutely  fearless  " 

"I  am  not  afraid  1 "  she  answered,  softly. 
He  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  quickly 
f)pened  the  door,  and  slipped  her,  head  first, 
into  the  cage.  As  he  did  so,  he  secretly  cut 
the  rope  which  bound  her  ankles.  The  deft 
stroke,  arranged  in  advance,  was  unseen 
even  by  the  committee  on  the  platform. 
Anotlicr  thing  which  the  committee  did  not 
see  was  a  short  stick,  lying  on  the  floor  of 
the  cage  close  to  the  door,  which  Margaret 
.seized  and  concealed  auain^t  licr  side  as  she 
was  slipped  along.  1  lien  the  door  clanged, 
ruthlessly  shut,  and  the  helpless  woman  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  the  great  cats. 

Five  of  them  prowl  :x!  siis])tciously  about 
the  prostrate,  motionless  form,  using  nose 
and  eye,  now  venturing  close,  now  shying  off 
in  a  kittenish  way.  Finally  one  of  tliem, 
braver  than  the  rest,  cautiously  thrust  forth  u 
huge  paw  and  laid  it,  experimentally,  upon 
one  of  the  little  sandalled  feet.  Margaret 
l)aid  no  heed  until  she  A  It  the  sharp  point 
of  a  claw  through  the  siik ;  then  she  lifted 
her  stick  an  inch  or  two-^not  enough  for 
the  audience  to  see — and  the  inquisitive  paw 
was  withdrawn. 

Afric  was  not  of  tlie  five.  He  lay  in  his 
corner  with  his  head  pressed  to  the  floor 
between  his  great  spreadint;  paws.  To  the 
spect<it<ir  he  looked  tlie  personification  of 
innocence  and  indolence.  But  there  \i'ere 
two  pairs  of  eyes,  ni  .u  <  i  at  hand  and  better 
versed  in  feline  craft,  wiuch  never  lifted  from 
the  lion.  One  pair  was  Margaret's,  the  other 
her  husband's. 

The  latter,  to  heighten  the  elTect  of  the 
act,  made  a  show  of  leaving  the  cage.  At 
the  same  instant  he  caught  Afric's  eye,  and 
turned  distinctly  paler.  The  dreaded  chani^c 
in  the  lion  was  comiPL:  on,  and  Stiuk'on 
knew  that  his  well-beloved  lay  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
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Perhaps  the  wanton,  destructive  spirit  of 
liis  unshackled  jungle  ancestry,  so  long 
repressed  in  him,  was  beginning  to  stir  anew 
in  Afric.  Perhaps  his  lust  of  blood,  Nature's 
first  and  greatest  gift  to  him,  was  beginning 


As  the  house-cat  watches  with  greedy  eyes 
the  unsuspecting  sparrow  hupping  nearer 
and  nearer,  so  Afric  watched  the  slender 
form  upon  the  floor  of  the  cage  ;  watched 
the  undulations  of  her  breast  ;  watched,  and 


Stockton,  with  hU  precious  burden  pressed  to  his  breast,  held  at  bay  the  other  lions,  which  Afric's 

example  had  stirrgd  to  revolt 


to  burn  again.  Or  perhaps  memory,  bringing 
afresh  to  his  dark  mind  that  first  heart- 
breaking day  of  captivity,  and  all  that  he 
had  suffered  since,  goaded  him  to  revenge. 
Anyhow,  his  hour  to  strike  had  come. 


half  feared,  the  stick  in  her  hand  ;  measured 
the  distance  to  her  white,  palpitating  throat ; 
wondered  if  her  hated,  dreaded  mate  were 
out  of  the  way  and  unable  to  protect  licr. 
His  great  yellow  eyes  burned  with  Satanic 

K  K  a 
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iinticipation ;  his  liack  slowly  arched  like  a 
mighty  spring  ;  hb  muscles  grew  tense  ;  his 
at  first  moving  softly  to  and  fro.  ItrOAme 
as  rigid  as  a  bar  ut  irun  ;  liis  tongue  swiftly 
moistened  his  fevered,  bloodthirsty  lips. 

Margaret,  seeing  all  thiSi  and  reading  its 
dreaded  significance,  was  paralysed  with 
fear,  as  soniclimes  the  bravest  are.  Tlie 
very  blood  in  her  veins  turned  to  ice,  and 
she  lay  like  one  in  a  nightmare,  helplessly 
awaiting  her  doom.  Hark  '  There  Hoated 
into  her  ebbing  consciousness  the  soft, 
sweet,  distant  strains  of  what  she  fancied 
must  be  angelic  music.  'I'lu-n  she  knew 
better.  It  was  the  band  playing.  The 
sound  aroused  her,  and,  struggling  fiercely 
with  the  incubus  which  weighed  her  down, 
she  cried  "  I  Vank  !  Frank  1  Save  me !  " 
in  a  low,  piteous  tone. 

The  words  which  came  instantly  back 
St  rnied,  even  in  her  hcnunihcd  state,  a 
marvel  of  intensity,  and  she  knew  they 
were  meant  to  shake  her  out  of  her  fatal 
lethargy. 

*'  Gt  t  up,  Afarj^art't,  and  do.l^e  Mm  wfien 
he  sprin,^s  '.    J  will  do  the  rest !  " 

Her  fear  fled.    She  quickly  rose  to  a 
sitting  poNture,  threateningly  lifted  her  stick 
'   as  far  as  her  tied  arms  would  permit,  antl 
with  a  short,  imperative  "  Down,  Afric  ; " 
struggled  to  her  feet. 

Hut  Afrit:  knew  no  master  now.  ]mt  as 
Margaret  reached  an  upright  p(;siiion  the 
cage  jerked  violently.  It  was  the  push  of 
Afric's  spring,  and  the  next  instant  his  nine 
hitntlntl  pounds  of  incarnate  fury  were 
launched  at  the  fragile  girl  with  catapultic 
force,  his  jaws  wide  distended,  his  claws 
bristling  in  the  air.  He  had  aimed  at  her 
throat,  but  the  give  of  the  cage  had 
weakened  his  spring,  and  he  struck  a 
link'  liilow  his  mark.  His  gaping  jaws 
closed  ovt  T  M.irgarcl's  side,  antl  his  !t)ng. 
yellow  fangs  sank  out  of  sight,  like  an 
assassin's  knife,  in  her  snowy  breast. 

\'ci  only  in  appearance.  .\t  that  instant 
Stockton,  who  had  boundt-il  into  the  cage 
without  slopping  to  close  the  door  behind 


him,  caught  his  falling  wife  and  discharged 
his  heavy  revolver  in  the  maddened  lion's 
ear.  The  bi^  hall  crashed  through  its 
brain,  and  the  great  shaggy  head  sank  slowly 
to  the  floor  in  an  instantaneous  and  painless 
death. 

For  two  or  three  seconds,  which  seemed 
like  minutes,  there  was  not  a  sound  or 
motion  in  that  vast  amphitheatre.  Stockton, 
with  bis  precious  burden  pressed  to  his 
breast,  held  at  bay  the  otlier  lions,  which 
Afric's  example  had  stirred  to  revolt.  With 
dilated  nostrils  and  gleaming  eyes  they 
fiercely  snitTi  d  tiie  air.  Tlu-n  one  of  them, 
slinking  doubtfully  forward,  eagerly  lapped 
up  a  few  red  drops  from  the  floor.  Stockton, 
avoiding  all  signs  of  fear,  backed  .slowly  out 
of  the  cagf,  and  closed  the  door.  Margaret 
nuiriiuired  .sometiting.  He  set  her  upon  her 
feet.  She  steadied  herself — for  her  blue 
bodice  was  stained  with  crimsoii — advanced, 
bowed  and  smikd.  I'hen,  as  a  broadside 
of  frenzied  applause  split  the  air,  she  ran 
lightly  across  the  ring  to  the  dressing- 
tent  entrance,  skipped  through  the  curtains, 
and — sank  in  a  swoon  upon  a  heap  of 
canvas.  Stockton,  following  dosely  behind, 
lifted  her  once  more  and  earned  her  swiftly 
to  their  dressing-room. 

"  How  Ixidly  are  you  hurt,  Margaret  ? " 
he  asked,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  as  he 
Uxjsencd  her  corsage. 

"  Not  bad.  I've  been  bitten  worse  before. 
But,  oh,  Frank,"  she  burst  out,  with  a  flood 
of  tears,  "  IVe  lost  my  nerve  1  I  can  never 
enter  that  cage  again." 

"You  shouldn't  enter  it  again,"  said  he 
fervently,  *'if  you  had  the  nerve  of  the 
world." 

Yet  he  himself  had  to  enter  the  cage, 
that  night  and  for  many  days  and  nights 
thereafter,  and  play  with  those  four-footed 
murderers  as  if  they  were  kittens.  Such  is 
the  life  of  an  animal-trainer.  And  Margaret 
would  wait  for  him,  confidait  that  no  harm 
could  come  to  one  so  learless,  yet  would 
shrink,  womanlike,  when  an  infuriated  roar 
would  reach  her  ear,  and  murmur  a  prayer. 
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By  FRANK  BANFIELD. 


XT  O  mechanical  invention  has  in  so  short 
a  period  of  time  wrought  a  greater 
social  change  than  the  motor  car.  In  the 
sjKice  of  a  few  years  it  has  revolutionised  the 
conditions  of  existence  for  the  lords  of  the 
earth  the  world  over.  It  has  called  into 
existence  great  industries,  raised  up  a  new 
army  of  skilled  workmen,  and  created  the 
motor 


that  the  mechanism  of  a  first-class  motor  car 
demands  no  little  scientific  intelligence  for 
its  ade(juale  comprehension.  The  Hon. 
John  Scott- Montagu,  ISI.P.,  who  last  year 
took  the  King  for  a  long  ride  in  the  New 
Forest  country,  says  : — "As  every  motorist 
knows,  good  nerves  are  a  sign  of  good 
health,  and  in  this  respect  I  can  honestly 

put  His 
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^  '         H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connauchi,  who  extensively  uses  the  motor  car  In  his  military 

society  operation..  than  His 

there  is  Majesty." 
but  one  verdict  as  to  the  advantages,  the  The  King's  brother,  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
pleasures,  and  the  [)rospects  of  the  motor  car.  of  Connaught,  has  also  taken  heartily  to 
There  is  no  more  enthusiastic  automobilist  automobilism,  and  his  military  instinct  led 
than  King  Edward  \TI.  His  Majesty  not  him  (juickly  to  perceive  its  great  utility 
only  enjoys  the  sport  himself,  but  takes  a  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  for  manteuvres 
keen  and  practical  interest  in  the  machinery  in  time  of  peace.  He  uses  a  y  h.p.  Napier 
and  practical  details,  and  it  may  be  observed  constantly. 
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Lord  Salisbury,  despite  his  years  and  not 
too  robust  health,  is  another  distinguished 
motorist.  Last  year  he  took  many  drives 
witii  his  son,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  is  so 
well  known  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar.  Apropos 
of  the  opposition  which  automobilism  has 
had  to  encounter,  the  ex- Premier  tells  an 
interesting  story  t)f  the  manifestation  of  the 
same  sort  of  spirit  with  reference  to  railways. 
The  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord  Derby 
was  chairman  of 
the  first  comniittee 
that  sat  upon  the 
railway  subject. 
The  Bill  was  thrown 
out.  "  I  do  n<Jt 
think  I  was  wrong," 
he  said  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  "  for  the 
promoters  only  pro- 
posed a  speed  of 
six  miles  an  hour, 
which  seemed  to 
me  of  no  use  to 
anyone."  So  the 
infant  railway 
perished  before  it 
could  well  be  said 
to  have  been  born. 

Lord  .Salisbury's 
charming  and  bril- 
liant nephew,  the 
present  Prime 
Minister,  owns  and 
drives  a  motor  car, 
and  '.le  has  expressed 
strongly  his  sense 
of  the  part  auto- 
mobilism  may  |)lay 
in  the  elucidation 
of  many  of  our 
social  problen>s. 
"Parliamentary 
legislation  and 
municipal  energy," 
he  wrote,  recently, 
*'  may  do  much  to 
clear  unsatisfactory  areas,  to  prohibit  over- 
crowding, and  to  make  new  thoroughfares 
and  to  widen  old  ones,  but  unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  the  most  effectual  means 
for  dealing  with  congested  populations  and 
cotigesteil  traffic  will  be  found  in  the 
cheapening  and  imjjrovement  of  methods  of 
locomoti(m."  Mr.  Balfour  further  expresses 
the  opinion  that  any  enterprise  likely  to 
promote  the  invention  of  such  methods 


Janic»  Gordon  bcnncii,  the  donor  of  the  Gordon  Benneil 
Cup  for  International  Automobile  Racing. 

yr,ini  rf  /^i-ffUN^'      Lhurti uin,  ty /frmiiiictt  c/ tkt  "/*arjj  H'crtJS* 


ought  to  meet  with  the  hearty  support,  not 
merely  of  the  engineer  or  the  sportsman, 
but  also  of  the  social  reformer. 

When  one  rememlxrrs  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland  is  Master  of  the  Horse,  one  might 
on  first  thoughts  credit  him  with  no  great 
friendliness  to  the  motor,  and,  indeed,  the 
Duc  hess  did  once  express  a  doubt  whether 
she  or  anv  of  her  friends  would  forsake  the 
lu)rse  in  favour  of  mechanical  locomotion. 

If  it  could  speak, 
the  motor  car  might 
say  with  Ca;sar: 
"/V///,  vidi,  via." 
The  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  con- 
verted by  brilliant 
facts.  'I'he  hills 
within  a  few  miles 
of  I^ngwell  House, 
their  shooting  lodge 
in  Caithness,  are 
particularly  stiffand 
dangerous,  and  his 
(Irace's  horses  liad 
found  them  very 
hard  and  trouble- 
some. In  1901 
the  Duke  tried  the 
motor  against  the 
mountain  roads, 
and  it  won  the  day. 
The  Duke's  motor 
shed  consisted  very 
recently  of  one 
10  h.p.  Arrol  John- 
ston dog-cart,  which 
in  the  course  of 
nine  weeks  has  run 
1,504  miles  ;  a 
10  h.p.  six-seated 
.\rrol  Johnston, 
which  has  run  1,503 
miles;    a  10  h.p. 


Lanchester,  the 
Duke's  latest  ac- 
quisition, VNhich  has 
run  465  miles  ;  and  an  8  h.p.  Milnes  luggage 
car,  which  has  done  1,176  miles.  To 
appreciate  what  these  distances  mean,  it 
nmst  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  been 
done  in  a  rough  country. 

As  I  am  s|)eaking  of  Scotland,  I  may  men- 
tion here  that  the  Lord  Justice  ('lerk, 
known  over  the  border  as  Lord  Kingsburgh, 
but  in  England  as  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J. 
H.   Macdonald,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
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prominent  aiitomohilist  beyond  the  Tweed. 
He  has  been  for  years  an  energetic  advocate 
of  the  motor  car,  and  gave  very  practical 
proof  of  his  zeal  in  1900,  by  going  through 
the  whole  of  the  thousand  miles'  trial.  The 
Lord  justice  Clerk  owns  a  10  h.p.  Delahaye 
c.ir,  which  he  drives  himself. 

No  lady  in  England  has  more  beautiful 
horses  than  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  and 
she  is  justly  famous  for  her  skill  in  handling 
them,  yet  there  are  motor  cars  in  the  stables 
at  Wurwick  Castlu. 
Lady  Warwick 
p  o  s  s  e  s  s  e  s  a 
NVolseley,  a  7  h.p. 
ranhard,and  also 
anclcctricphielon 
made  by  the 
Columbia  Llectric 
C<»nij)any,  and 
they  are  found 
very  useful  for 
catching  trains,  as 
there  are  good 
roads  from  the 
Castle  lo  Leam- 
ington, Coventry 
and  Birmingham. 

The  motor  car 
proved  itself  a 
valuable  political 
factor  in  Ireland 
last  year.  At  any 
rate,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether 
without  its  aid  the 
Earl  and  Countess 
of  Dudley  would 
have  been  able 
to  have  seen  so 
much  of  the  wild 
rugged  country  of 
Connaught  and 
its  people  as 
they  did.  The 
X'iceroy  and 
Vice  reine,  with  their  suite,  travelled  from 
Oughterard  to  Mulvany  through  some  of  the 
most  desolate  and  afflicted  portions  of  the 
(Ireen  Isle,  winning  golden  opinions  every- 
where ;  and  if  so  well-intentioned  a  Lord 
Lieutenant  as  the  Earl  and  so  earnestly 
philanthropic  a  lady  as  the  Countess  were 
brought  in  touch  with  so  many  thousands 
of  peasantry,  the  credit  is  largely  due  to  the 
two  12  h.p.  I'anhards  and  the  one  10  h.p. 
Mors  which  carried  ihem  and  their  party. 


The  Uuchcss  of  Marlborough. 


The  present  Earl  of  Derby's  interest  in 
matters  of  locomotion  is  of  long  standing. 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  still  Mr.  \\ 
Stanley,  he  drafted  the  report  to  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee,  which  sat  to  con- 
siderthe  conditions  imdcr  which  self  propelled 
traffic  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  roads 
at  all.  Lord  Derby  has  also  been  President 
of  the  Liverpool  Self-PropelKrd  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  now  at  liis  Lancashire  .seat, 
Knowsley,   as   many   as  four  motor  cars. 

Lady  Derby,  when 
in  London,  may 
be  seen  frequently 
in  her  electric 
1  a  n  d  a  u  I  e  1 1  e  s, 
while  in  the 
country  she  uses 
the  10  h.p. 
Georges  Richard 
of  her  son,  Mr. 
Arthur  Stanley. 
Lord  Stanley,  too, 
takes  a  keen 
interest  in  auto- 
inobilism,  and  is 
Chairman  of  the 
War  Office  Com- 
mittee, which 
deals  with  the 
subject. 

.Among  skilful 
and  enthusiastic 
lady  motorists  the 
Hon.  Mary  Port- 
man  occupies  a 
foremost  place. 
.\  1 1  h  o  u  g  h  her 
father.  Lord  Port- 
man,  has  never 
bought  a  air  for 
himself  and  has 
seldom  driven  in 
one, -Miss  P<  )rtinan 
is  one  of  the  lady 
pioneers  of  motor 
car  driving,  having  driven  an  8  h.p.  De  Dion, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  some  of  the 
roughest  parts  of  the  Highlands,  This  car 
she  has  fre(iuenlly  piloted  over  distances  of 
eighty  miles  and  more. 

Amt)ng  other  well-known  lady  motorists  is 
I^idy  Maud  Warrender,  the  wife  of  Sir  (}. 
Warrender,  who  has  serveil  with  distinction 
on  the  ('hina  station,  and  the  sister  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  She  is  devoted  to  the  sport, 
and  wears,  wlien  driving,  a  beautiful  cloak 
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madu  of  the  skins  of  reindeer's  feet  and 
faced  with  Japanese  blue-fox.  I^dy 
Ilchester  and  Lady  Muriel  Fox-Slrangways 
are  also  often  to  be  seen  on  a  Panhard,  and 
indeed,  at  Holland  House,  Malbury  House 
and  Abbotsbury,  the  town  and  country  seats 
of  the  Ilchester  family,  motor  cars  are  in 
constant  use.  The  list  of  royal  and  aristo- 
cratic persons  in  the  motor  world  might  be 
indefinitely  continued. 

An  enthusiastic  motorist  is  also  13aron 
Henri  de  Rothschild  of  Paris,  though  he 
made  a  most  discouraging  commencement 
in  automobilism.  His  first  experience  with 
a  motor  car  was  on  a  6  h.p.  Peugeot,  of 
which  a  friend  allowed  him  to  take  momen- 
tary command.  A  cart,  however,  hove  in 
sight.  He  has  given  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  incident : — "  I  gave  a  violent  tug 
to  the  left  at  my  steering-bar,  but  1  could 
not  tell  you  what  happened  afterwards.  In 
any  case  I  picked  myself  up  seven  or  eight 
yards  away,  with  clothes  torn  and  hands 
bleeding.  I  was  also  covered  with  dust,  but, 
relatively,  without  having  suffered  great  hurt. 
Behind  me  I  saw  the  car  completely  over- 
turned, broken  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  at 
first  I  could  see  neither  my  companion  nor 


/  '  ■  " .  -'f  1,1'  /     ,1 '  f' " 


Rog«r  Vallace,  K.C.,  ihe  first  Chairmtn  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Great  Britain  anJ  Ireland. 


t..'.i«5  i/.V.  Jun^r-idgi  ll'<i:i. 


Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart.,  the  pioneer  of  Automobilism 
in  Great  Britain,  and  who  was  many  times  stopped  on 
the  road  by  the  police  fur  ncKlectinj;  to  have  his  car 
preceded  by  a  man  with  a  red  flag. 

the  chauffeur.  It  was  only  on  raising  the 
broken  car  that  I  was  able  to  drag  my  friend 
from  a  very  perilous  position  ;  he  had  a 
rib  broken  and  was  very  seriously  bruised. 
To  make  the  story  short,  I  was  fortunately 
able  to  find  a  carriage  and  we  arrived  home. 
My  lamentable  appearance  and  tattered 
clothes  left  no  doubt  as  to  what  had  taken 
place.  My  wife  and  my  father-in-law  wanted 
me  to  swear,  on  the  spot,  that  I  would  never- 
more set  foot  on  a  motor  car."  Baron  Henri 
declined  to  take  the  re<|uired  oath,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  accomplished  motorists. 
Of  his  uncle  Baron  Arthur  de  Rothschild  an 
amusing  anecdote  is  told. 

Baron  Arthur  cannot  endure  that  any 
motor  should  outpace  his  own,  or  if  it  does 
he  must  at  once  become  its  hajjpy  possessor. 
He  was  one  day  climbing  the  'I'urbie  Hill 
on  his  motor,  an  8  h.p.  Panhard,  when  he 
was  passed  by  an  enormous  motor  car.  The 
elejjhantine  thing  won  an  easy  victory,  and 
Baron  Arthur  was  ruffled.  He  sought  for 
the  owner  of  the  car  immediately,  and  found 
him.  There  was  a  bargain,  a  cheque  changed 
hands,  and   Baron  Arthur  descended  I^ 
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Turbie  with  the  car  which  had  beaten  him 
on  the  up-grade.  It  was  a  Gcrtnan  car,  of 
1 2  h.p.,  weighed  a  ton-and-a-half  and  had 
been  built  at  the  Daimler  works.  M. 
Jellineck  had  been  its  driver  up  the  hill.  A 
("ortnight  {)a.ssed  and  Baron  Arthur,  happily 
seated  in  liis  new  jxjssession,  was  again 
mounting  La  Turbie,  when  a  loud,  unwelcome 
noise  brt)ke  on  his  ears  from  behind,  and 
another  huge  car  swept  past  him.  It  was 
M.  Jellineck  again.  This  was  exasperating. 
Still,  money  removes  many  difficulties.  M. 
Jellineck  descended  La  Turbie  witii  a  sec  ond 
cheque  from  liaron  Arthur,  and  Baron  Arthur 
in  a  second  car  of  two  tons  or  thereabouts. 

Holding  a  foremost  place  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  horseless  carriage  movement 
in  England, 
is  Sir  David 
Salo  m  o  ns, 
Bart.,  so 
prominently 
identified 
with  scientific 
research  and 
mechanical 
work  gine- 
rally.  He 
was  the  first 
to  buy  from 
I'rench  and 
Germ  a  n 
m  a  n  u  f  a  c- 
turers,and  to 
draw  atten- 
tion to  the 
strides  made 
in  the  motor 
i  n  d  u  s  t  r  y 
abroad  by 
such  firms 
as  that  of 
Daimler  in 
Germany 
and  that  of 
Panhard  and 
Levassor  in 
I'rance.  It 
was  a  case  of 
waking  up 
our  Engl  i  si  I 
industrialists, 
who  seemed 
to  be  asleep 
and  blind  to 
the  begin- 
nings   of  a 


great  manufacture  with  vast  possibilities.  He 
led  the  agitation  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Light  Locomotives  Bill,  became  first  President 
of  the  Self-propelled  Traffic  Association,  and 
in  1895,  when  Mayor  of  Tunbridge  \\'ells, 
organised  a  Horseless  Vehicles  Show.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  private  customers  of  the 
I'rench  makers,  and  possesses  one  of  the  most 
elaborately -fitted  private  worksho{)s  in  the 
kingdom.  To  Sir  David  is  attributed  the 
passage  of  the  Locomotives  and  Highways 
Acts. 

The  great  centre  of  the  motor  car  move- 
ment, the  Automobile  (Hub  in  Piccadilly, 
owes  very  much  to  the  industry  and  activity 
of  its  first  Chairman,  Mr.  Roger  Wallace, 
K.C.    Although  aj)art  from  his  legal  work 
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The  Counicss  of  Crtvcn  and  her  son. 

he  is  largely  interested  in  many  trade  concerns, 
espL'cially  in  those  which  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing  or  adapting  to  every  day  use 
the  latest  products  of  human  inventiveness, 
he  has  always  been  careful 
never  to  put  forward  unfairly 
any  undertaking  in  which  he 
was  personally  and  directly 
concerned.  And  this  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  as  the 
Automobile  Club  takes  a 
very  active,  intelligent  and 
influential  interest  in  the  for- 
warding of  the  automobile 
trade. 

The  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Automobile  Club,  Mr.  Mark 
May  hew,  who  is  also 
Chairman  of  the  Highways 
( 'ommittee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  is  an  en- 
thusiastic motorist,  (^uite 
recently  he  wrote :  *'  I  am 
selling  my  private  and 
commercial  quadrupeds  as 
(juickly  as  tl>e  automobile 
industry  can  replace  them 
with  a  better  article."  Dur- 
ing the  three  weeks  of  the 
ihous  tnd  miles' trial  in  1900 


he  drove  an  8  h  p.  Panhard.  When 
his  colleagues  on  the  London  County 
Council  were  seriously  considering  the 
projx>sal  to  reduce  the  speed  of  motor 
cars,  Mr.  Mavhew  won  them  round  to 
his  view  of  things  by  taking  many  of 
them  for  cosy  drives  on  his  motor.  In 
any  case  the  proposal  came  to  grief. 
Mr.  Mayhew  has  also  interested  himself 
actively  in  the  military  motor  movement, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  place  his 
cars  at  the  disposal  of  the  \\"ar  Office. 
A  shed  of  cars,  including  his  own  3oh.p. 
Mors,  was  organised  by  him  and  busily 
employed  in  the  1902  manoeuvres  on 
Salisbury  Plain.  His  wife,  moreover, 
is  one  of  the  pluckiest  lady  automo- 
bilists.  Before  her  marriage  she  often 
drove  out  on  a  motor  car  with  Mr. 
Mayhew,  and  now  manages  a  7  h.p. 
Panhard  with  great  confidence  and 
verve. 

I  observed,  in  connection  with  Sir 
David  Salomons,  that  he  was  the  first 
to  draw  the  attention  of  English  in- 
dustrialists to  what  was  going  on  abroad. 
Lost  ground  has  not  yet  been  made  up. 
In  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States 
the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  has 
reached  large  proportions.  The  French 
factories  alone  engaged  in  the  work  number 
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nearly  200,  with  an  annual  output 
of  about  10,000  vehicles,  valued 
at  £100,  ^500.  >^'8oo,  and 
even  \  ,000  each.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  works  employs 
nearly  2,000  hands,  and  a  similar 
numl)er  of  persons  are  occupied 
in  one  I'rench  factory  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  motor  car 
accessories.  Up  to  the  present, 
only  some  half-a  dozen  manu- 
factories have  been  established 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
four  of  these  owe  their  inaugura- 
tion to  Mr.  S.  V.  Edge,  a  pro- 
minent and  interesting  figure  in 
the  motor  wt>rld.  Mr.  Edge 
first  found  fame  as  a  cyclist. 
Between  1887  and  1893  he 
carried  off  the  prinrij>al  honours 
in  a  large  number  t)f  leading 
events,  road  and  path  races  and 
hill-climbing  competitions,  de- 
feating the  most  redoubtable 


Princess  Henry  of 
Pless  and  Mrs. 
Comwallls  VCcftt. 


cyclists  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  best  100  miles' man  of  his  time,  and  per- 
formed some  wonderful  feats,  due  to  great 
speed,  staying  power  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. Obtaining  an  appointment  in  a  cycling 
manufactory,  his  commercial  aptitude  soon 
brought  him  the  management  of  the  Dunlop 
Tneumatic  Tyre  Co.'s  busines.s,  while  he  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  several  cycling  com- 
panies. But  it  is  as  a  sportsman  rather  than 
as  a  man  of  business  that  Mr.  Edge  continues 
to  be  interesting.  Beginning  with  a  motor 
tricycle,  he  went  on  till  he  is  now  one  of 
the  most  expert  motorists  of  the  day.  On 
his  50  h.p.  Napier  he  has  won  competitions 

with    a  speed 


Mrs.  George  Cornwallis 
West 

(Lady  Randolph  Churchill). 
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certified  from 
forty  -  seven  to 
sixty  -  five  miles 
an  hour,  and  his 
largest  car  of 
this  make  can  get  up  the  marvellous  pace 
of  eighty-eight  miles  an  hour.  .Mr.  Edge 
obtained  himself  the  highest  recorded  speed 
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Lord  Dudley,  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

Paris-\'icniia  race. 
Though  outjKiced  by 
the  grciU  70  h.p.  Pan- 
hard  car,  his  30  h.p. 
Napier  won  on  the 
360  -  mile  course  to 
Innsbruck,  traversing 
the  distance  in  ten 
hours  and  forty-one 
minutes,  over  roads 
which  were  difViLult 
and  in  some  parts  even 
dangerous    for   high  -  speed 


from  a  motor, 
which  is,  how- 
ever, eighty- 
three  -and  -a - 
half  miles  an 
hour.  In 
hill  -  climbing 
competitions, 
lK)ih  in  Eng- 
land and 
I'Vance,  hehas 
n  eg  ot  i  ated 
steep  a.sccnts 
at  the  rate  of 
t  h  i  r  t  y  -  f  I V  c 
miles  an  hour. 
I-ist  year  he 
won  the  Gor- 
don Uennett 
(  up  in  the 


t  hroug  hout 
England. 
.Scotland  and 
France. 

The  Hon. 
C  S.  Rolls, 
third  son  ol 
Lord  Llangat- 
tock,  also 
takes  a  pro- 
minent part 
in  the  auto 
mobile  move 
ment,  and  is 
considered  a 
leading  exjKTt 
on  motorcars. 
He  has  com- 
peted sue 
cessfully  in 


The 


M«urtce  Ftniun. 


Baron  Henri 

traffic.  This 
noteworthy 
achievement 
secured 
fjuite  a  new 
position  for 
tiio  Hritish- 
made  car. 
His  wife, 
Mrs.  S.  V. 
lidge,  is  an 
accomplish- 
ed motorist 
ami  was  the 
first  woman 
in  England 
to  use  a  De 
Dion.  She 
goes  about 
constantly 
in  a  Gladia- 
tor, and  has 
toured 


Jc  Rothschild. 

business  interests 
largely  on  the 
subject  of  mo- 
tor cars  and 
rtKid  traction, 
notably  in  tin- 
ICncy<  lopx'dia 
liritannica. 

Perhaps  the 
most  expert 
m  (J  t  o  r  car 
driver  in  Great 
H r i  t a i  n  is 
Mr.  ('harks 
Jarrott,  of 
Great  Marl- 
bo  r  o  u  g  h 
Street,  who 
has  been 
chosen  by  the 
.Xutomobile 
Club  to  repre- 
.scnt  the  club 


Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  bolder  of  (be 
flyinR  kilometre  record. 

iuinKrt>us  competitions 
and  races  in  England 
and  on  the  Gonlinent, 
including  the  race  from 
I'aris  to  Berlin.  He 
has  also  been  a  record 
holder,  and  was  awanled 
the  gold  medal  for  his 
|)erformance  in  the 
1,000  miles'  trial  of 
it)oo.  Like  Mr.  S.  F. 
Eilge,  Mr.  Rolls  has 
while   he   has  written 


Charles  Jarroll. 
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in  tlie  contest  for  the  Gordon  I'lL-nnett 
Cii|)  which  is  to  be  waged  this  year  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Jarrolt  is,  moreover,  entered 
for  all  the  big  Continental  races  which 
will  take  place  during  1903.  Of  all  his 
past  successes  he  is  perhaps  proudest  of 
winning  the  Ardennes  race  { Ciraiit  ties 
Ariit-nncs ).  He  went  on  a  70  h.p.  I'anhard 
six  times  round  the  course,  the  total  distance 
traversed  being  321  miles,  and  the  time 
5  hours  53  minutes  39  seconds.  The  average 
speed  amounted  to  fifty-four  miles  an  hour. 

The  gentleman  chosen  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  I'rance  to  represent  that  club  in 
the  contest  for  the  (iordon  IJennett  Cup  this 
year  is  the  Chevalier  Rene  de  Knyff.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  expert  motorists  in  the 
world,  and  among  other  big  events  won  the 
Circuit  de  Fra/ur,  or  the  race  round  !•' ranee, 
and  in  him  Mr.  Jarrott  will  have  a  foeman 


Lady  dc  Lisle  tnd  Dudley. 


Lady  Ctttlcrcagh. 

worthy  of  his  steel.  De  KnyfT  in  the  Paris- 
Vienna  race  on  the  first  day's  run  to  Helfort 
averaged  fifty-six  miles  an  hour.  Other 
notable  French  drivers  are  M.  I'ournier,  the 
winner  of  the  I'aris-Hordeaux  and  the  Paris- 
Berlin  races,  and  M.  Maurice  Karman,  wlio 
gained  the  Circuit  du  Nord  Alcohol  race  last 
year. 

The  Sir  David  Salomons  of  the  motor 
movement  in  France  is  the  Baron  de  Zuylen, 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  to  forward  the 
cavisc  f)f  mechanical  traction  in  France,  and 
is  President  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  that 
country.  He  has  Ixjen  ably  seconded  by 
the  Marquis  de  Dion,  whose  name  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  one  type  of  motor 
car.  The  Marquis  is  a  personality  of 
exceptional  interest.  Of  high  rank  and  of 
ancient  lineage,  he  has  thrown  himself  into 
the  motor  industry  with  much  energy,  and 
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is  known  far  and  wide  as 
popular  vehicles. 
And  then  there  are 
the  French  lady 
niotorists,  Madame 
G()l)ron  who  (lilnted 
herself  in  the  I'aris- 
Hcrlin  race,  the 
Duchesse  d'U/es 
who  drives  her  own 
motor  car,  and  Ma- 
dame Louis  Lockert 
w  ho  was  in  the  Paris- 
Berlin  race,  in  the 
l*aris-Nice  and  in 
the  Circuit  dn  Nord. 
She  was  also  in  the 
Paris-Vienna  race,  in 
that  of  the  Ardennes, 
and  proposes  to  take 
part  in  the  Paris- 
Madrid. 

Another  prominent 
Frenchman  whose 
name  is  a  household 
word  throughout  the 
motor  world  is 
M.  Leon  SerpoUet.  ' 
He  has  probably 
tlone  more  to  fxipularise 
:>team  -  propelled  vehicle 


a  manufacturer  of    automobilist  in 


the  world.  The  Gardncr- 
iserpollet  car  is  in 
universal  vogue,  and 
has  carried  ofT 
many  highly  prized 
trophies.  NL  I^on 
Serpollet  himself  is 
an  intrepid  rider, 
and  has  achieved 
many  conspicuous 
successes,  the  most 
notable  of  which, 
perhaps,  was  his 
winning  of  the 
Rothschild  cup,  for 
the  rtying  kilometre 
this  year  at  Nice, 
for  the  third  time  in 
succession,  whereby 
he  made  the  pri/e 
his  own  pro{>erty. 
The  great  aim  of 
M.  Serpollet  is  to 
design  a  car  capable 
of  travelling  at  loo 
miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  William  K. 
\'  a  n  d  e  r  b  i  1 1 ,  the 
grandson  of  the 
famous  New  York  millionaire,  and  brother 
of   the    Duchess    of   Marlborough,   is  an 


Phata: 
Jkt  Kugn/Ji  Stu4t<>. 

F.  EilKC  who  brought  ihc  Gordon  Bcnncti  Cup  to  this 
counir)'  in  1902. 


and  improve  the 
than    anv  other 


Henri  Foumier,  the  winner  of  ihc  Paris  Bordeaux  and  Paris-Berlin  race*. 
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Mercedes  car  in  racing  events. 
Frou-Krou  II.  is  a  15  h.p. 
Voiture  l'ii)e,  prettily  appointed 
in  cream,  while  the  car  is 
painted  in  electric  blue.  Mr. 
Claude  W'atney  is  an  e<iually 
enthusiastic  motorist,  having 
tolled  successively  a  16  h.p. 
and  20  h.p.  Panhard  and 
a  Voiture  Pipe,  the  last  of 
which  at  present  is  his 
predilection. 

Turning  to  the  more 
mechanical  side  of  the  motor- 
ing world,  one  must  not  omit 
to  mention  Professor  Hele- 
Shaw,  (if  the  University 
College,  Liver|)o<jl.  He  has 
carried  out  several  imjMjrtant 
experiments  concerning  road 
traction,  lie  not  only  favours 
the  car,  but  also  possesses 
two  or  three  motor  bicycles 
{)f  varying  horse  jxiwer. 
He  has  contributed  lumierou'* 
papers  dealing  with  self- 
propelled  vehicles.  The 
enthusiastic  motor  racer.  I>ast  year  he  made  principal  object  of  his  interest  in  motoring 
the  world's  record  for  the  kilometre  upon  a  is  to  develop  the  methods  of  heavy 
70  horse  Mors — his  time  for  the  distance  and  light  motor  car  traffic, 
being  29' sees.  This  time, 
however,  has  since  been 
lowered  by  Fournier,  Jarrott, 
and  fmallv  a  short  time  ago 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Rolls. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt's  particular 
fancy  trends  towards  the 
Mors  vehicle,  another  one 
of  which  he  ordered  recently 
for  ct)mpetition  in  this  year's 
Paris- Madrid  race. 

One  of  the  most  charming 
and  attractively  attired  ladies 
in  the  motor  world  is 
Mrs.  Claude  Watney.  This 
fair  automohilist  possesses 
three  splendid  cars,  named 
Frou-Frou  I.,  II.  and  HI., 
respectively,  'i  he  first  is  a 
24  h.p.  Panhard,  which  so 
animated  her  enthusiasm  for 
motoring  that  she  acquired 
a  60  h  p.  Mercedes,  which 
is  christened  Frou-Frou  HI. 
Mrs.  Watney  is  a  fearless 
and   accomplished  driver, 

and    intends    to   enter    her  Mr.  and  Mr..  Mark  Mayhew. 
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Lady  Maud  Warrender. 

Probably  there  are  few  persons  aware  that 
a  practical  steam  vehicle,  specially  available 
for  road  service,  was  projected  as  far  Ixick  as 
i86o.  Vet  in  this  year  such  a  car  was 
designed  by  the  firm  of  which  Sir  John  I. 
Thorn) croft  is  the  head.  But  st)  pressing 
became  the  demand  for  torpedo  boats  and 
oUier  sinjilar  crafl,  for  wliicli  this  firm  has 
so  long  been  famous,  that  the  idea  was 
abandoned,  and  it  was  not  until  1896  that 
the  project  was  resuscitated.  Since  that 
time,  however,  Sir  John  Thornycroft  has 
devoted  assiduous  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  heavy  steam  vehicle,  cognisatit 
of  the  fact  that  it  woulil  soon  conje  into 
commercial  utility,  directly  the  obstructive 
legislation  ijamiH;ring  its  proyre.ss  was 
removed. 


Nor  would  this  survey  of  motor- 
world  notabilities  be  complete 
without  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Claude 
Johnson,  late  secretary  of  the  .\uto- 
mobile  Club,  who  has  long  been 
prominently  associated  with  auto- 
mobile activities.  His  most  recent 
undertaking  has  been  the  discovery 
of  a  suitable  course  in  Ireland 
for  the  forthcoming  race  for  the 
Gordon  Bennett  Cup.  In  this  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  success- 
ful, and  the  country  along  the  line 
of  the  selected  route,  Naas,  Rildare, 
Maryborough,  Athy  and  Carlow, 
may  expect  to  see  some  very  fine 
motor  driving.  Mr.  Claude  Johnson, 
however,  has  recently  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Automobile 
Club.  He  has  l>een  followed  in 
office  by  Mr.  W.  Rees  Jefferies, 
also  an  eminent  motorist. 

We  should  also  not  forget  to 
mention  Mr.  Harvey  Du  Cros,  in 
whose  competent  hands  the  business 
interests  of  the  great  French  firm  of 
I'anhard  and  Levassor,  in  this 
country,  are  placed. 


7 A/  Lar  Uiuitriittd' 


Mrs.  Claude  >X'atncy. 
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A   PATHETIC  SHORT  STORY. 


By  STEPHEN  BONO. 


lllu«ir«ce<J  by  F.  H.  TOMt'NSEND. 


"  ROYS,  we 
■D  Dean. 


will    say  grace,"  said  the 


The  six  big  men,  who  were-  tlie  Dean's 
guests  that  night,  stood  to  attention  at  the 
back  of  their  chairs,  with  a  refreshing  sense 
of  shyness. 

The  familiar  surroundings  of  the  Dean's 
dining-room  seemed  to- give  them  back  their 
boyhood  again. 


"  Yes,  but  who  are  they  ? "  fnsisted  the 
inquiring  Seaton. 

"The  Dean  was  a  clergyman  once,"  said 
cook,  "  l>efore  he  was  a  Dean,  and  he  was 
head-master  of  a  well-kru)wn  public  school, 
and  these  coming  to-night  was  boys  who  was 
above  the  fifth  form  and  wasn't  in  the  sixth  ; 
but  was  'specials,'  the  cleverest  boys  in  the 
school.    And.  a  nice  life  them  dear  boys  led 


"  Denny,"  wrid  ihc  Dtan,  "  Denny,  deir  boy,  »omc  failures  arc  grander  than  success,' 


That  morning  Scaljin,  the  butler,  had 
asked  rook  who  the  Dean's  "specials" 
were,  ('ook,  who  had  been  with  the  Dean 
for  thirty  years,  had  sniffed  ominously  at 
such  ignorance. 

"  They're  celebrities,"  she  announced 
briefly. 

Nl>.  ><y.     Vi>i,.  X  jr,  ( 


me,"  continued  cook.  "  When  they  k  ft, 
they  give  the  Dean  a  dessert  service,  and 
he  give  them  ten  years  to  make  tluir 
names  in ;  then  he  said  they  should  all 
come  to  dinner  with  him,  and  they're 
coming  here  t«-night,"  roncluricd  cool; 
triumphantly. 
SJ7    »  ^  S 
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The  Dean,  as  he  faced  the  men  before- 
him  on  tliis  auspicious  evening,  realised 
that  success  had  i»ct  its  seal  upon 
them. 

Then  the  bc;aitifull\  -  laid  dinner  table, 
with  its  shaded  candles,  faded  from  before 
the  old  Deans  eyei,  and  with  it  every 
thought  of  the  world  or  its  ambition. 

\  distinguished  companv  they  looked, 
as  each  man  took  his  appointed  seat.  A 
young  cavalry  officer  sat  at  the  Dean's  right 
hand.  On  the  left  of  him  was  a  rising 
barrister,  tlie  editor  and  proprietor 

of  a  well-known  London  daily  paper  faced 
the  only  other  ecclesiastic  present  save 
the  Dean.  Then  in  order  came  a  rising 
M.P.,  and  opposite  him  a  novelist,  who 
had  just  sprung  into  fame.  A  vacant 
seat  faced  the  Dean  at  the  foot  of  the 
table. 

''  1  expected  one  other,"  said  the  Dean, 
"as  you  a!l  see  by  the  empty  6hair,  but  I 
fear  he  is  unable  to  come.    And,  by  the 

way,"  he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eve, 
"  I  see  I  have  comiititted  a  grievous  blunder 
in  placing  Jack  Carlton,  Conservative  Member 
for  Hampshire,  beside  Grant,  proprietor  of 

a  well-known  Liberal  organ.  I  do  ho[)c." 
added  the  Dean,  "it  will  not  end  m 
blows." 

"Or,"  suggested  the  M.P,,  laughingly, 
"an  action  for  sLuuler."' 

'*If  I^only  thought  it  would,"  chimed  in 
TrenhamC  the  barrister,  **  I'd  hold  a  watching 

brief." 

A  general  laugh  followed  this  sally. 
'*  Do  you  remember  the  evening,  sir,  years 
ago,"  asked  the  young  Vicar,  "  when  we  all 

bunked  evening  prep  ,  and  you  found  us 
singing  carols  lor  money  ?  " 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  Dean,  **  I'm  afraid  you  all 

did  many  reprehensible  things  in  those  day-, 
which  sometimes  caused  me  to  be  very 
aslianied  of  you." 

"  Ves,  Ted,"  chimed  in  Grant,  the  editor, 
"and  I  remember  yon  pot  whacked  twirc 
nmch  as  any  of  us,  for  saying  that  you  were 
nt>t  singing." 

I  hc  Dean  nodded. 

"  Which  was  perfectly  true,"  Insisted  the 
\oung  Rcvvicnd,  with  a  broad  grin.  "It 
lias  always  been  the  one  regret  of  my  life. 
1  h.Lve  never  Ik  eii  able  to  sing  a  note,  but  I 
certainly  joined  in  the  fun  th.it  night." 

*'And  shared  the  uof,"  ^aid  the  M.I*. 

"And  iiuiiip-.d  up  a  paltry  defence  at  the 
trial,"  aclUed  the  barrister. 


"And  suffered  the  sent*  nee,"  ended  the 
Dean,  quietly.  I  think  he  sang  out  that 
lime,  at  any  rate." 

"  Bravo,  sir,"  chorused  the  others. 

"  The  Dean's  got  you  there,  Master  Ted." 

"Yes,"  replied  Master  Ted;  "I  still 
repeat  that  was  tlie  tirst  lime  that  evening 
that  I  sang." 

"  .Answer  me  this        "  said  the  barrister. 

"  Now  for  a  leading  question,  and  beware 
of  trifling  with  the  law,"  croaked  the  M.P. 
in  anticipation  of  a  coming  debate. 

"  Who  sings  the  hynms  in  your  new- 
church  ? "  continued  the  counsel  remorse- 
lessly. 

"The   choir,"  innocently   replied  the 

reverend  witness. 

"  Have  you  never  assisted  ilicm — sa)  , 
started  them?" 

"Yes,  onre." 

"  You  Qwn  then,"  persisted  ihe  counsel, 
laying  his  fish  knife  down  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  brings  a  fact  home  beyond  dispute, 
"  that  you  assisted  the  choir,  technically, 
assisted  them  in  harmony  ?  " 

That  was  my  harmless  intention,  but  the 
result  was  the  most  appalling  discord  ever 
heard  inside  niy  ( liurch,"  he  concluded  amid 
a  perfect  yell  from  iiis  old  schoolfellows. 

The  Dean  chuckled  to  hear  the  old  cut 
and  thrust;  the  dinner  was  really  going 
very  well. 

"I  supptise,"  remarked  the  editor  graciously 
to  the  novelist,  "your  limited  time  always 
enables  you  suftictent  leisure  to  read  your 
own  books  ?  " 

•*Oh,  dear,  no,"  rejoined  the  novelist, 
without  moving  a  muscle  ;  "the  public  save 
me  that  trouble.    I  only  have  to  write  them." 

"  It  will  cojuc  to  blows,"  laughed  the 
Dean.    "  I  said  it  would." 

"  There  was  one  man,"  the  barrister  broke 
m  with,  "one  man  I  used  to  think  would  do 
better  tlian  any  of  us.  \\  hat  a  sparkling 
and  brilliant  wit  he  had;  how  clever  he 
was." 

"  Vou  mean  Denny  Bickton,"  said  the 
Dean. 

"  Ve>,"  re[)lied  the  barrister. 

"  \\  hat  chums  we  were,  do  you  remem- 
ber ?  "  asked  the  editor. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Dean. 

"  I  can't  think  what  has  become  of  him," 
the  editor  went  on  :  "  1  thought  I  saw  him  in 
(.'lu  apside  to-day,  but  of  cour.se  it  couldn't 
ha\<.  been;  very  like  him  though,  but  awfully 
thin  and  shabby,  all  doubled  up.    I  nearly 
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spoke  to  him  by  mistake.  Surely  one  we 
all  thought  would  l>e  the  best  of  the 
'specials  '  can't  have  Inren  a  failure?" 

A  shadow  seemed  to  cross  the  old  l^ean's 
face. 

"  Yes,"  the  I^ean  spoke  slowly,  "  I  fear  he 
has  l>een  a  failure." 

"Yes,"  chorusL-d  the  (»thers,  "that's 
alK)ut  it — a  failure." 

Then  there  was  a  pause. 

"Ue  do  not  know  the  reason,"  said  the 
Dean.    "We  must 
not  judge  him." 

"No."  s;iid  the 
editor.  "  lJut,  oh, 
what  a  pity,  what  a 
pity  :  " 

**  Had  he  dune 
well  h_'  would  be 
there,"and  the  Dean 
pointed  to  the  vacant 
seat  facing  him. 

Their  eyes  followed 
the  direction  of  his 
hand ;  somehow  that 
empty  seat  seemed 
to  make  them  feel 
uncomfortable  for 
the  first  time. 

"  My  dear  boys," 
continued  the  Dean, 
"as  you  all  know,  I 
have  tried  in  the 
years  gone  l>y  to 
help  you  all  to  be 
what  you  arc  now, 
honourable  ICnglish- 
men,  attaining  great 
positions  in  the 
world,  raisin;;  your- 
selves, serving  your 
country,  aye,  and 
Go<l  as  well,  and  I 
tell  ycnj  frankly,  the 
one  I  thought  would 
do  such  great  thing>, 
has,  I  fear,  done  the 
least.  He  was  my 
favourite  pupil,  and  that  is  saying  nmch.  I 
expected  so  much  of  him,  we  all  did,  and 
yet  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  editor,  "I  did;  we  were 
sworn  [>als,  I  >enny  and  I." 

"lie  went  to  Oxford,  Magdalen,  ;ind 
left  suddenly.  I  have  not  heard  of  him 
since,"  <-oncluded  the  Dean. 

The  dessert  was  laid,  the  servant  witlulr<:w, 


the  old  't>oys  pu.sJied  aside  the  delicate 
finger  glasses  a  little  absently  ;  they  were 
thinking  of  their  f)ld  schoolfellow,  perhaps. 

"  \'ou  recognise  the  dessert  service  ? " 
s;iid  the  Dean. 

"  Yes,"  siiid  the  .\I.D.  "  I  rememl>er  also 
the  fight  we  had  over  the  choosing  of  it ; 
we  " 

"It  was  Kickton,"  interrupted  the  editor, 
"  wImj  silenced  all  disputes.  He  hat!  the 
most  m<»ney  ami  headed  the  procession  into 


How  ihey  crowded  round  him,  and  shouk  lib  lianJ 


and  shoulders,  and  thumped  his 
back  until  he  couKhcd. 

the  i.'ity  sh(»p.  '  Worthy  .\lderman,'  he 
exclaimed,  addres-,ing  old  Sir  John  Lcnlon, 
*  we  want  to  inspect  your  wares  in  oriler  to 
purchase  somelhing  to  eat  off  as  a  pre^erU.' 
Sir  John  stared.  '  Should  we  purchase 
plate,' continu'-tl  Mickloii, 'it  will  undoubtedly 
"ItlcM.  hitn  that  gives  and  him  that  lakes,"  as 
.Shakes])eare  says,  l>ecause  we  shall  inevitably 
be  asked  to  dinner.'  " 
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The  Dean  smiled.  "How  like  him,"  he 
said. 

*'*So/  quoih  Bickton,  'good  Sir  John, 
show  us  of  your  quality.  Sometliing  that 
would  grace  a  City  Company's  princely  feed, 

and  yt't  ntn  cripple  tho  holiday  resources  of 
a  hard- working  schoolboy.  Vou  know  the 
sort  of  thing  which  appeals  to  us.  Some- 
thing in  pounds  with  the  guineas  graciously 
withdrawn  for  cash.' 

"'Who  is  it  for?'aj>kcd  Sir  John,  when 
he  could  get  a  word  in  edgeways. 

"  *  For  a  right  reverend  parson,'  said 
Bickton  solemnly.  ,  » 

"'Oh,  is. that  all,'  said  Sir  John,  rcHeved. 
*I  thought  (it  was  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  first.' 

"  '  \Vell/  admitted  Bickton,  '  there's  even 
hope^  he  may  be  that  at  last.' 

"Sir  John  looked  at  Denny  and  said, 

"'Someday  I  shoulf!  not  be  surprised  if 
you  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor.' 

" '  That,'  replied  1  ><inny,  *  will  be  very  nice, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  speculatitJii  ;  now  our 
dinner  off  this  service  will  lie  a  dead 
certainty.' " 

"Ah  5  it  should  have  been,"  rejoined  the 
D.;iri.  :is  the  editor  fmished.  "  Poor  Denny, 
precocious,  impudent,  clever,  and  yet  witiial 
a  failure." 

"I  am  in  rather  a  difficulty,"  the  editor 
remarked,  a  few  niintifes  later,  "about  my 
new  monthly  illustrated." 

"  It's  a  big  scheme,"'  agreed  the  Dean ; 

"but  I  think  from  wh.'xt  I  h.ivc  heard  it  will 
\k-  a  bi,L,'  success.    What  is  the  ditiiculty  you 

refer  to  } 

**  I  want  a  sub-editor  to  take  almost  entire 

resp:)nsil)ilily  :    tfie  salary   is   a  lianflsonie 
one,  so,  of  course,  hundreds  will  be  in  for 
iL  'llie  difficuhy  lies  in  the  choice  of  the 
'right  man,    1  suppose  you  couldn't  advise 

niJ.  sir  ?  ■ 

"  1  will  think  it  over, '  said  the  Dean. 
The  man-servant  entered — a  gentleman 

\\  i-.':i:;(l  to  se.'  the  I  )e.in. 

"  \\'hal  is  his  n;iMir.  Seaton  ?  " 

"  1  think  he  slid  bickton,  sir," 

'i'herc'was  a  imnemeht  of  suddet)  interest 
loitnii  thi;  table. 

"  .^how  him  ii])  here,"'  said  the  Dean. 

"The    geiitletn  m    wished    lu    see  you 

p.  ivateiy,  sir  :  he  i>  not  " 

Is  not  what  ?"  tlemanded  the  Dean. 
Is  nut  in  cvcnaig  dress,  sir."- 

-I'he ••Dean- turned" lo "the  others  as  the 
sonant  shut  the  door. 


"How  strange  to  come  at  such  a  time. 

I  suppose  1  niu^t  fetch  him  up  m}'self." 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  do  want  to  see  him.  Don't 
let  him  go  without  seeing  us." 

Aii  \  way,  he  is  still  alive,"  said  the  editor. 

The  Dean  jiaused  at  tlii-  door. 

"  If  I  can  persuade  hnn  to  come  up  I 
will,"  he  said. 

1  here  was  a  general  buzz  when  the  door 

closed. 

'*  What  an  e.\traordmary  time  to  turn  up, 
when  dinner  is  oVer,"  remarked  the  M.P., 

lighting  a  cigar. 

.  .  "And  not  dressed!     said  llie  editor; 
too  bad  ! " 

"Tot)  busy,"  replied  the  barrister.  "I 

know  what  that  mean  .  ' 

"  Very  bad  form,  anyway,"  the  otiicrs  all 
agreed  upon- that  point  at  least. 

"  Tell  you  what,"  said  the  M.P.,  "  we-'ll  give 
him  the  l)cnielii  of  one  of  his  own  inventions." 

"  Which  ?  '  asked  the  others. 
>    "  The  old  remedy  for  fellows  who  sulked, 
or  would  not  apologise;  surprise  iiarty  and 
court-martial." 

"  Hide  in  between  the  bookcases,  draw  the 
curtains,  spring  out  on  him,  atid  a  irog-march 
up  ajitl  down  the  room  till  he  says  he's  s  jrrv." 

"  Kight  you  are.  Why,  it  is  like  Ute  old 
days." 

Six  figures  disa|>peared  into  three  niches 
on  cither  side  of  ih"  ronjii.  The  curtains 
were  drawn  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for 
'the  door  was  opened,  and  the  Dean's  cheery 
voice  was  heard  s  i)i{v.i ; 

"My  dear  boy,  why  didn't  you  come  up  : 
they're  all — —  ".  and  then  the  Dean  s.iw  the 
empty  room  and  guessed  the  old  trick.  But 
why(jidn't  they  spring  out.  "They're  all  — " 
the  Dean  was  about  to  give  tliem  awav  and 
add  "hiding." 

*'A11  gone!    said  a  weak  voice. 

Surely  that  wasn't  Denny's  voice. 

Tliey  just  peeped  through  the  curtains  that 
let  out  tell-tale  little  wreaths  of  tobacco 
smoke. 

Was  that  Denny?  Ir)  a  ready-made  suit 
of  shoddy  worn-out  at  that,  with  his  Iwir  no 
longer  bright,  but  streaked  with  grey,  with 
a  lined  lat  e  and  n  starvid  loo!.,  m  ; — 
positively  starved.  I  or  the  first  linu-.  the 
Irog  niareh  didn't  lake  place.  Perhaps  the 
same  thoughts  made  the  Dean  silent.  'I'he 
forlorn- looking  figure  surveyed  the  table, 
brij^ht  with  the  shaded  candles,  in  a  dazed 
way  :  it  seemed  dawning  u{>on  him  that  the 
room  was  empty,  the  dinner  was  over. 
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He  absently  raked  over  a  little  pile  of 
empty  walnut  shells  and  peel,  and  touched 
the  rim  of  one  of  the  old  familiar  i)lal<.s. 
And  then,  to  the  Dean's  consternation,  he 
sank  into  one  of  the  empty  chairs,  bowed  his 
head  low  over  the  table,  and  broke  into  sobs 
that  shcx)k  his  sunken  frame. 

"Denny,"  said  the  Dean,  "tell  me  all 
alxiut  it." 

The  strange  stillness  that  had  fallen  on  the 
room  only  echoed  the  low  sob  torn  from  a 
broken  spirit — a  human   note  that  some 
happier  memory 
sometimes  has  th.- 
power  to  sound. 

"  Drink  this,  my 
boy,"and  the  I  )ean 
poured  out  a  glass 
of  wine. 

The  other  never 
heeded  it. 

I  —  I  —  was 
mad  to  have  come 
here  to-night,"  he 
whispered,  "  but 
all  these  long  years 
you  have  thought 
ine  a  failure  !  " 

*'  Never  mind 
that  now,  my  boy," 
Siiid  the  Dean. 

"And,"  the  tired 
voice  went  on,  "the 
others  all  came 
to-night  in  their 
success,  and 
thought  of  me  as 
a  failure  !  " 

"YeMhcydid." 

"  And  SO  1  am 
— 1  haven't  come 
to  whine,  but  to 
tell  )•  o  u  the 
reason." 

"  I  )on't  if  you 
would  rather  not" 

"  Yes,   I  must 
tell  you. 

"  W  hen  my 
father  died,  I  was 
in  my  second  year 
at  .Nlagdalcn  ;  he 
left  us  very  well 
off.  A  month  later 
every  farthing  ot 
our  money  went 
in  a  bank  failure ! 


"  I  left  Oxford  at  once,  and  went  to 
Salt  tt  Co.'s  office,  the  pa{>er  people,  who 
gave  me  two  ()ounds  ten  a  week.  I've 
kept  them  all  going  at  home  on  that  for 
seven  years  because  I  was  the  only  one 
that  could  work.  They  have  never  known 
the  want  of  money  at  home,  and  can't 
realise  that  I  can  barely  keep  four  besides 
myself  on  lilty  shillings  a  week. 

"  Then  I  couldn't  l)ear  to  see  little  Charlie 
and  Jack  growing  up  without  any  education, 
•so  I  began  to  g«>  without  dinners,  in  urder 


The  Dean  was  on  his  knees,  thunking  God  for  bringing  back  the  last  of  the  "speeiala 
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that  I  could  said  them  to  school.  And 

I  Went  without  any  new  clothes  so 
that  I  could  afibrd  to  keqi  the  home 
over  us. 

"Then  Salt  &  Co.  saw  by  my  clothes  that 

1  was  m.-itinj;  ]ioorer  and  shabbier  every  day, 
so  they  told  mc  1  must  either  take  two 
pounds  a  wcuk,  or  go!  How  could  I?  1 
dare  not  be  out  of  work,  even  for  a  week, 
with  those  four  depending  on  me — so  I 
took  it." 

'l*he  Dean  was  silent,  but  the  anxious  look 
on  his  face  had  given  place  to  a  look  of 

infinite  pity. 

The  editor  behind  the  curtain  swore  under 
his  breath  that  Salt  &  Co.  had  received  their 
vtrv  last  okIlt  lor  paper  from  him. 

•'  riien,  '  the  husky,  weakened  voice 
continued,  "  1  nude  up  the  ten  shillings  by 
going  without  my  meals,  until  my  health 
gave  way. 

*^  ^Sonieiiow  1  never  realised  wiut  I  had 
become.  To-day  I  met  Grant — you  know 
what  friends  we  used  to  be — well — he — ^he — 

cut  MK:  dead." 

There  was  a  sudden,  fierce  movement  at 
the  back  of  the  curtain  behind  I>amy. 

The  Dean  held  U|>  his  hand. 
"  \'es,  '  the  pitiful  voice  went  on,  "it  all 
seemed  to  have  slipped  away  then,  the  old 
ties,  the  old  life,  all  the  hopes  ended,  like  the 
dinner;  I'm  looking  upon  the  empty  plates 
at  tt)e  banquet  ot  life,  because  I  haven't  a 
wedding  garment  to  put  on. 

"  But  1  wouldn't  n)ind  that,  if  for  one 
moiiiLiit,  before  they  had  left  to  night,  they 
could  luve  gathered  round  me  in  the  old 
w\T>.  just  shabby  as  I  am,  and  had  not  been 
a.^haiiied  of  me  ;  it  \m)1!UI  have  made  what 
is  lelt  to  It'.  ar  of  the  load  Hi^iilrr,  if  thev 
could  have  grasped  me  by  liie  hand,  and 
told  me  that  I  wasn't  quite  a  failure,  that — 
that — I'd  been  handica[)ped  beyond  my 
stixuL;th,  tiiat  1  wabn't  quite  the  last  of  the 
specials.'  '* 

•*  Denny,"  said  the  Dean,  and  his  voice 

V.  >  \ery  j^eiitle.  **  Detuiy,  dear  boy,  some 
laiUires  are  grander  than  success." 

'*  What's  the  use,  sir,  if  they're  failures 

"  Ami  you  Would  !>ave  fell  hap()ier,"  said 
til.  l).  .ut,  ■•  if  you  couid  have  accn  your  old 
sell  julfcllows  again  ?  " 


"Yes,"  said  Denny,  "but  they're  gone — 
all  gone— and  I  must  go  now,"  and  he 
shuffled  out  of  the  chair  towards  the  door. 

Then  the  l>can  gave  the  signal  to  the 
others  to  come  out. 

How  they  ciowded  round  iitm,  and 
shook  his  hands  and  shoulders,  and 
thumped  his  back  tmtil'  he  coughed,  as 
he  looked  fron)  one  to  the  other  in 
wondering  astonishment. 

"  And, "  said  the  editor,  "you  thought  me 
such  a  bounder  as  to  be  capable  of  cuttii^ 
you,  simply  because  you  hadn't  got  a 
fashionable  topper  on  !  " 

"Grant,"  said  the  Dean,  "  you  asked  me 
to  recommend  you  a  sub-editor  just  now. 
I  think  I  have  found  him  for  you." 

"Why,  yes,  sir.  Denny,  here  is  a 
splendid  post  waiting  for  you.  Come  to 
my  office  to-morrow  morning,"  he  added, 
significantly. 

The  editor  forbore  lo  say  any  more  lor 
there  was  a  lump  in  his  throat,  and  more 
than  one  man  ttamed  away  when  they  saw 
tlie  look  that  came  into  the  diuuued  eyes, 
where  the  brightness  of  hope  had  not  shone 
for  such  a  long  time. 

The  "specials"  had  learnt  a  lesson  perhaps, 
when  tlu  v  were  behind  the  Dean'-^  '  urtains. 

Each  man  knew  something  iiad  been 
added  to  his  humanity,  and  each  was 
silently  thnnkful  because  a  comra<le  would 
have  his  manhood  restored  to  him,  and 
could  now  add  his  j)age  to  the  book  of  life. 

"Denny,"  said  the  Dean,  "your  iiduUles 
seem  l<j  lie  clearing  away  ;  there  is  only  one 
thing  left  for  me  to  do  now." 

"What  is  that,  sir?"  a.sked  Denny. 

"  l\)  ring  for  your  cinner  to  be  brc>i:-rit 
tip  to  you  ;  wlien  there  is  an  emj)ty  seat  at 
my  table  1  always  have  dinner  ke[)i  until 
my  guest  arrives." 

♦         ♦         ♦  ♦ 

When  the  butler  came,  the  lost  thing  at 
night,  to  switch  olT  the  electric  light  in  the 
dining  room,  he  paused. 

The  Dean  was  on  his  knees  praying. 
With  reverent  voice  he  was  thanking  (  .od 
for  bringing  back  the  last  of  the  "spet  iaK." 

"It's  wonderful/'  mused  .'>eaton.  he 
walk(  d  to  the  butler's  pantry ;  "  I  bcheve  he 
even  prays  for  me." 
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WHERE  CAN  THE  LEADING  NATIONS  INCREASE  THEIR 
COLONIES  AND  SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE? 

By  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE,  LLO^ 
Seeretwf  of  the  ttufa  GMgnphlMl  Sodcqr. 


AS  I  write,  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Buluwayo  Chronicle  lies  on  my  lahlc. 
In  a  gorgeous  cover,  it  is  twice  the  thickness 
of  the  Christmas  number  of  any  London 
weekly.  Its  handsome  pages  are  adorned 
with  scores  of  illustrations  that  would  do 
credit  even  to  the  Press  of  the  Mother 
Country,  while  the  reading  is  full  of  local 
colour  and  eminently  entertaining.  All  this 
is  ihc  product  of  a  town  (it  would  Ik:  a  city 
in  America)  in  which  handsome  public 
buildings,  great  hotels,  scientific  institutions, 
and  private  villas  are  being  reared  on  a  space 
.  over  which,  barely  ten  years  ago,  spread  the 
kraal  ot  a  savage  chief,  a  "  habitation  of 
horrid  cruelty,"  surrounded  by  impis  of 
bloodthirsty  warriors.  But  "that's  all  shoved 
behind  "  us,  and  in  the  .short  space  of  ten 
years  the  extensive  lands  terrorised  by 
Ix>bengula  and  his  warriors  are  being 
studded  with  citirs  and  towns  and  farms  and 
mining  centres ;  are,  in  fact,  being  restored 
to  the  wonderful  activity  and  prosperity  of 
which  they  were  the  theatre  for  Centuries 
before  and  after  Kings  Solomon  and  Iliram 
of  Tyre.  About  a  quarter  of  u  ixntury  ago 
expensive  expeditions  were  sent  out  to 
explore  this  then  unknown  land,  which 
would  take  months  to  reach  their  goal  from 
the  Cape  ;  now,  by  steamer  and  rail,  one 
may  be  in  Buluwayo  in  about  twenty 
davs  from  London. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Equator  another 
city  is  rapidly  growing  up,  with  its  palaces, 
its  colleges,  its  palatial  hotels,  its  clubs, 
its  public  t^ardens,  where  only  five  years 
ago  the  shadow  of  death  and  the  terror  of 
merciless  fanaticism  brooded  over  all  the 
Sudan. 

Here  arc  two  instances  bv  which  we 
may  measure  the  rate  at  which  the  available 
lands  of  the  globe  are  being  occupied  and 
utilised  by  Europe  and  I^urope's  off  shoot,  the 
United  Slates  of  America.    Twenty  five  years 


ago  Africa  was,  to  a  great  extent,  still  a 

NoMan's  Land.  Excepir Algeria;  the  fringes 
of  the  coast  o<  cupied  by  France,  England, 
Portugal  and  Spain;  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
and  the  Boer  Republics ;  the  great  n^lected 
continent  in  its  length  and  breadth  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives.  Tripoli  and  Lgypt 
were,  it  is  true,  appendages  of  Turkey,  by 
courtesy  a  European  Power ;  Morocco, 
Tunis,  Aby.ssinia,  were  native  States  some 
removes  above  the  general  barbarism  of  the 
rest  of  the  Continent  Now  Morocco  and 
Abys.sinia  are  the  only  two  patches  that 
remain  imattached  to  a  European  Power. 
Great  iirilain,  Trance,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Italy,  have  painted  all  the  rest  with  their 
(iilours,  leaving  Portugal  a  mere  fraction 
of  her  preposterous  claims.  At  present, 
even  if  we  include  Tripoli,  from  which 
I'urkey  is  bound  to  be  ousted,  as  she  has 
ln<'n  out  of  Tunis,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  out  of  Egypt,  of  llie  eleven 
milUon  odd  square  miles  of  Africa  only  some 
700,000  square  miles  remain  to  be  scrambled 
for :  f>f  that  400,000  S(juare  miles  may  be 
allotted  to  Tripoli  and  200,000  square 
miles  to  Morocco.  Abyssinia  is  the 
only  country  which  international  jealousy 
is  likely  to  keep  independent,  at  least  for 
some  time. 

From  the  great  scramble,  b^un  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Great  Britain  has 
emerged  with  close  on  three  million  square 
miles,  even  if  we  exclude  Egypt,  which  is 
virtually  a  British  Protectorate  of  about 
500,000  square  miles  (exclusi\c  of  the  Sudan); 
Prance  with  close  on  four  millions,  Germany 
and  Belgium  (the  Congo  Free  State) 
each  with  a  million,  Portugal  and  Spain 
with  a  million  between  tin  in,  and  Italy  with 
over  half-a-nullion.  These  are  enormous 
areas;  but  the  biggest  areas,  as  we  shall 
sec,  are  by  no  means  the  most  valuable 
estates. 
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During  the  same  period,  Europe,  and 
latterly  America,  have:  been  busy  in  Asia, 
with  its  seventeen  million  square  miles, 
including  its  great  fringe  of  islands.  Here  we 
have  in  operation  a  new  factor,  Russia,  which 
lias  only  flirted  with  Africa  ;  her  advance  over 
Asia  has  been  so  persistent  and  effective  that 
directly  or  indirectly  she  claims  some  seven 
million  square  miles  ol  the  continent.  Great 


to  Iroublt:  much  about  the  million  square  miles 
whicli  constitute  the  independent  portion  of 
Arabia  ;  it  is  mostly  a  continuation  eastwards 
of  the  Sahara.  The  one  country  in  .Vsia 
whicli  the  four  pushful  Powers  of  Hurope 
(and  the  United  States  is  not  indilTerent)  are 
all  eagerly  watching,  is  the  Chinese  Empire, 
which,  in  its  widest  extent,  covers  considerably 
over  four    million  square  miles.   But  that 


Britain  cannot  claim  much  more  than  two 
million  square  miles,  while  France,  Holland, 
;ind  the  United  .States  have  only  a  million 
;unong  them  (Holland  740,000  square  niilcs). 
Turkey's  730,000  scjuare  miles  in  Asia  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
and  so,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  640,000 
scjuarc  miles  of  Persia,  the  260,000  square 
miles  of  Afghanlsl.ui,  and  the  240,000  s(|uare 
miles  of  Siam.   N(j  l-urofjcan  Power  is  likely 


Spheres  of  influence  of  tht— 

includes  'i'ibet,  652,000  square  miles,  the 
Lhassa  district  of  which,  with  its  rich  land  and 
its  almost  virgin  gold  mines,  is  the  only  portion 
worth  having.  Already,  Russia  has  her  hand 
on  Manchuria,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  she  uill 
ever  release  it.  Japan,  with  its  insignifi.  anl 
150,000  square  miles,  is  the  one  native  Slate 
ill  .Asia  which  European  Powers  respect ;  Korea 
gt>es  either  to  Jap.in  or  to  Russia  or  to  lx)th. 
.\ltoge:her,  it  i;i.;y  bL-  ^;i:d  that  something 
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like  ten  million  square  mik-s  of  Asia  are  in 
the  hands  of  peoples  of  European  origin. 
Of  the  remainder,  China  is  the  great  prize, 
but  if  time  is  given,  the  Chinese  are  likely 
to  look  after  themselves.  But  Persia, 
.Afghanistan,  Siam,  Korea  are  bound  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  ])eop]cs  who  can  develop 
their  resources.  Russia,  Germany  and  France 
may  be  said  to  be  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 


As  to  .Xmerica,  that  has  been  more  or  less 
Europeanised  long  ago,  but  except  Canada, 
unlike  Asia  and  Africa,  it  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  European  suzerainty,  and  the  thread 
that  binds  Canada  to  the  British  Empire  is 
of  the  most  fragile  charatrter.  America  is, 
indeed,  a  new  Europe  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  and  this  most  Eur(>pean  of  the 
independent  States  has  followed  Europe's 


-  dominant  peoples  of  the  world. 

the  Sultan's  Asiatic  domains  ;  Russia  and 
England  on  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and 
France  and  England  on  Siam.  The  m  ramble 
for  these  lands  is  inevitable  in  the  near 
future,  while  it  is  doubtful  if  Tibet  can 
remain  much  longer  attached,  at  least 
nominallv,  to  China.  W  hen  these  go,  larely 
four  millions  of  square  miles,  less  than  a 
fourth  of  ihe  area  of  .\sia,  will  remain  outside 
of  I  uro[)can  spheres. 


BR.  It.itJsh:  OR. 
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example  in  thrusting  its  suzerainty  over  lands 
far  beyond  its  own  shores.  It  may  l.e  said 
that  .'\merica  is  almost  e(|ually  diNided 
between  two  of  the  great  European  races — 
North  America,  seven  million  s<]uare  miles, 
being  under  essentially  Teutoni*-  or  (iernuinic, 
mainly  Ant;lo-Saxon,  dominion  ;  and  C\  ntial 
and  South  America,  alxjut  eiu^ht  niill'on 
square  miles,  in  the  hands  of  what  are  known 
as  the  Latin  races :  .Spanish,  Portuguese, 
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Italian.     North  America  is  almost  wholly  Europe,  or  at  least  of  peoples  of  European 

Europeanised;  in  Central  and  South  America  origin.    Of  the  47  millions  of  s(|uare  miles 

the  native  element  still  [)lays  an  important  of  land  which  may  he  said  to  l>c  available 

part,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  it  is  therefore  lor  humai\  use,  only  some  s^iven  million  s(]uare 

at  a  much  more  backward  stage  ;  moreover,  miles  are  at  present  dominated  by  peoples  of 


its  population  is  only  about  half  that  of 
North  America. 

Of  the  remaining  great  land  mass, 
Australia,  it  may  be  said  that  as  far  as  the 
geographical  conditions  admit,  it  is  wholly 
Europeanised  ;  the  native  element  is  insig 
nificani,  and  in  New  Zealand  at  least,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  population.  As  to  the 
Pacific  Islands,  they  are  almost  equally 
divided  between  England,  France,  Germany 
and  the  United  Slates. 

Thus  the  whole  of  tlie  five  continents, 
with  their  islands,  are,  with  the  e.vceplion  of 
Asi?,  flirectly  or  indirectly  in  the  hands  of 


The  centres  of  the  world's  population— 

non- European  origin,  and  even  of  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  is  regarded  as  more  or  less 
within  the  sphere  of  some  I-luropean  Power. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  42 
millions  of  sijuare  miles  of  attached  available 
lands,  a  little  over  1 7  millions  have  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  English  and  peoples 
akin  to  them,  Germans,  Dutch,.  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Danes.  Of  luirope  itself  only 
about  a  million  out  of  the  3,750,000  s(|uare 
miles  is  dominated  by  what  we  may  call 
Germanic  races,  Slavs,  Latins  and  Turks 
having  the  remainder.  .\n>erica,  as  has  lieen 
stated,  is  almost  equally  divided  between 
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Germanic  and  Latin  pet)ple.s.     In  Asia  the  If,  again,  we  assume  llie  total  population 

Slav  domination  is  more  than  thicc  times  of  the  globe  to  l>e  now  rou^'hly  (For  exait 

that  of  the  British,  the  only  (iermanic  people  statistics  throughout  are  not  available)  i,6oo 

that  have  anything  beyond  a  patch  in  Asia,  millions,  we  find  that  of  these  some  750 

Aviule  the  Latin  is  only  about  unc-eigluh  of  that  millicjns,  or  nearly  one-half,  are  dominated 


—and  the  regions  still  unexplored. 

of  England.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
wholly  British,  and  thciefore  f  iermanic,  while 
in  Aliica  the  two  (Iermanic  peoples,  Mngland 
and  Germany,  have  four  million  s(|uare  miles 
between  them,  the  Latins  ( French,  Belgian, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  I'ortugucse)  absorbing 
nicsl  of  the  remaiiidrr.  If,  however,  we 
deduct  the  areas  more  or  less  under  Slav 
antl  other  non  Latin  domin.iiion,  we  find 
that  Latin  peoples  have  «jniy  about  15 
millions  of  s(|uare  unit  s  as  compared  with 
the  fiermanic  1  7  millions.  The  Slav  element 
covt  rs  scnic  nine  million  s<|uaie  miles,  while 
the  'I'uik  rules  over  a  millitjn. 


Ovtr  6^  inhtiHt'tnts  to  tin 
to  fvcty  to  iu-rfi) 


by  peoples  of  Germanic  origin,  while  only 
about  250  millions  are  under  the  cfmtrol  of 
I^tin  jieoples,  and  abtjut  140  millions  under 
the  sway  of  the  Slavs;  100  millions  are 
dominated  by  Turks,  and  400  millions  by 
people  of  Chinese  allinities  :  the  remainder 
by  various  odds  and  ends  of  humanity.  Of 
course  the  peoples  thus  variously  d(jminated 
are  con>po.sed  of  a  great  variety  of  race.s, 
white,  yellow  and  black  :  into  details  of  this 
kind  it  i>  not  possible 
object  being  simply  to 
wljich  the  great  rulitig 


to  enter  here,  our 
indicate  the  share 
races  have  in  the 


land  aiid  in  the  {.opulation  of  the  globe. 
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In  boUi  aspects  little  is  now  left  to  scramble 
for,  unless  some  ambitious  Power  is  prc[)are(l 
to  enter  upon  a  great  war  with  one  or  other 
of  its  rivals. 

But  although  almost 'six-sevenths  of  the 
lands  of  the  globe  have  been  ovcil.iid  with 
the  colours  of  Fovver^  ol  l-'uroi>ean  origin  or 
atilinities,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
have  all  been  effectively  occupied  or  even 
completely  explored,  far  il<  vcloju  d  as  to 
their  resources.  Althougli  even  J'luropc  has 
not  yet  been  completely  mappetl,  still  it  may 
be  left  out  of  account  froin  that  point 
view.  Of  Asia  extensive  regioii'<  :ire  even 
yet  practically  unexplored.  Not  only  has  a 
laige  area  of  Southern  Arabia  been  unvi^ted 
by  any  European,  and  the  rest  is  but  imper- 
fectly known,  hut  nuich  of  Tibet  proper,  and 
the  regions  bordering  it  on  the  north  and 
north-east,  and  even  the  south-east,  are 
practically  blank  on  our  maps.  ( "onsirlerable 
areas  to  the  north-west  of  Tibet  and  within 
the  Russian  sphere,  are  most  imperfectly 
known.  Indeed,  the  only  thoroughly  surveyed 
comitrics  in  Asia,  arc  India  and  i's  ilt-prn- 
dencies,  Japan,  Siam  and  certain  sections  of 
the  Russian  sphere*  mainly  along  railway 
routes.  China  is  roughly  mapped,  but  the 
Iplgantic  ta.sk  of  surveying  it  l>a.s  still  to  be 
carried  out.  Patches  here  and  tliere  in 
Western  Asia  have  been  fairly  well  mapped, 
but  as  a  whole  the  great  continent  is  either 
unmapped  or  mapi^ed  in  only  a  very  rough 
fashion. 

It  is  even  worse  with  Africa,  as  might  be 

expected.  Great  area-;  are  alisolutelv  tinex- 
plored,  or  only  cros.sed  by  a  few  travellers' 
routes.  Algeria  and  Tunis  have  been  or  are 
being  surveyed  in  detail,  while  a  geodetic 
network  covers  Cape  Colony,  and  is  being 
carried  northwards,  though  that  is  of  little 
practical  use  except  as  the  basis  for  detailed 
maps.  The  Uganda  Railway  route  has  been 
triancjulatcd,  and  the  Frenrh  arc  Inisy  sur- 
veying Madagascar,  while  detailed  surveys 
are  bong  carried  out  on  the  Nile.  Most  of 
the  coast  line  has  been  accurately  laid  down. 
Maps  of  the  whole  of  Africa  are  available; 
some  of  them  are  fairiy  satisfactory  as  to 
their  main  features,  but  on  the  whole  they 
are  of  the  roughest  character,  and  based  on 
the  crudest  materials.  Still  a  vast  deal  has 
been  done  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  for 
the  exploration  of  .Africa  ;  it  is  ( rovered  by  a 
network  of  routes,  but  the  wide  meshes 
within  thai  network  arc  still  practically 
untouched.    Until  the  Powers  have  their 


territories  thoroughly  mapped,  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  adequate  idea  as  to  their  ect)nomic 
capabilities.  The  Sahara,  naturally,  has  the 
greatest  patches  of  obscurity  on  its  surface ; 
no  doubt  much  of  it  is,  at  present  at  least, 
ncL^lipible,  but  its  plateaus  and  ranijes 
Ahaggar,  Tibesti,  Asben— and  the  region 
within  Atlantic  influences,  deserve  careful 
investigation.  Of  the  Central  Sudan  States 
and  tlu  Congo  I'ree  State  interior,  we  have 
still  much  to  learn. 

North  America  is  being  rapidly  surveyed 
in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner,  though 
much  of  the  countrv  in  British  CoUunbia 
and  the  North-west  Territories  is  still  but 
imperfectly  explored,  probably  about  800,000 
stjuare  niiles.  There  are  great  lilaiiks  of 
unknown  or  little  known  territory  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  while  South  America 
has  as  much  unexplored  (some  9,000,000 
si]uare  miles)  and  nearly  as  much  unmapped 
and  imperlectly  mapped  land  a3  Africa. 
Exploration  in  the  immense  Amazon  basin 
has  been  mainly  along  its  rivers,  and  enormous 
areas  of  the  dense  forested  areas  between 
the  rivers  have  never  i>een  penetrated,  at 
least  by  white  men,  and  probably  not  even 
by  natives. 

Under  tlie  various  survey  parties  sent 
out  by  the  Governments  of  Argentina  and 
Chile,  the  territories  of  these  States  are 
being  rapidly  maj)ped  and  their  capabilities 
aseertained  ;  while  the  boundary  dispute 
between  the  two  countries  has  led  to  a  very 
thorough  exploration  of  the  great  mountain 
range  that  forms  their  cfimnifm  Itorderl.n^d. 
But  in  the  other  South  American  Republics 
— Braril,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
\'onezuela — comparatively  little  has  been 
done  to  map  t!ie  ef>untrv.  and  tins  is  so  e%'en 
in  the  three  (.iuianas,  ilic  interior  of  which  is 
an  almost  unknown  land.  This,  indeed, 
might  i)e  said  of  all  the  country  lying  to  tiie 
north  and  north  west  of  the  .Ania/on  right 
into  Eastern  Ecuador  and  Colombia  and 
Southern  Venezuela.  With  the  exception  of 
parts  of  the  .Argent;  le  and  Cliile,  the  map- 
ping of  South  America  as  a  whole  is  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  kind. 

As  for  Australia,  there  arc  .still  great  im- 
visited  hhnks  in  the  heart  of  the  continent, 
but  the  (  haracter  of  those  tracts  can  be  only 
too  readily  guessed  at  New  Zealand  as  a 
whole  niay  be  said  to  be  well  known,  and  so 
al.so  south-east  New  Guinea,  the  broad 
western  half  of  whieii  has  never  been 
crossed. 
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It  may.  then,  be  that'  in  Asia,  in 
Africa,  in  -  1  .\  n  i  ica,  there  are  immense 
areas  of  wlucli  our  knowledge  is  fif  the 
vr^uest  character,  so  v.igue  that  we  have  no 
clear  idea  of  their  physical  features,  no  means 
of  forming  an  adequate  estimate  of  their 
capabiHties.  Even  as  rep;;ir<ls  Northern  and 
North-western  Canada,  we  are  only  beginning 
to  obtain  the  mato-ials  for  filling  up  our 
maps  and  estimatini;  its  uses  tn  humanity. 
Of  AusiraUa,  though  so  much  is  unknown, 
we  can  form  a  fair  forecast  of  what  is  its 
■  economical  valuf. 

We  have  thus  sho  Aii  lu>w  the  lands  of  the 
qlohe  have  Ih  (  ii  divided  up  among  those 
J  t  nples  most  c  .ii  ible  of  turning  them  to  the 
best  account,  and  to  wlial  oxttiii  our  know- 
ledge of  tho-f  laVids  :>  of  such  a  character 
us  to  be  ol  practical  value.  Brieliy,  let  us 
see  nliat  prc^)ortion  of  the  lands  (including 
Europe)  dominated  by  the  various  races  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  their  direct 
development  by  those  races  themseh'es,  who, 
it  should  be  noted,  all  originate  in  the 
tcnipcraie  zone.  Of  the  total  area  of  the 
Hriti.sh  Empire,  over  ii  million  square  nules, 
some  42  per  cent  is  tropical,  though  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  that  is  in  South  Africa, 
ill  which  t!  c  white  man  may  very  well 
become  acciunatised ;  the  bulk  of  liie 
remainder  is  in  Central  Africa.  Of  the 
French  Emj)ire,  three-fourths,  75  per  cent., 
IS  tropical  and  half  desert.  Of  liie  Cicrman 
domain  some  (15  per  cent,  is  tropical.  Out- 
side its  Emopean  possessions,  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  wliolu,  Portugal  is  entirely  truincal, 
and  so  it  with  Belgium.  Italy'^  outside 
possessions,  just  about  double  of  the  home 
territory,  arc  entirely  tro[)ical.  The  United 
S'nt'-s  is  virtually  a  tenipcr.ite  covintrv,  the 
e.Mreme  south  being  sub  troi)ical.  Russia's 
extensive  territory  is  in  the  temperate  zone, 
except  perhaps  about  a  million  and  a  half 
square  miles  (>n  the  wrong  side  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  while  of  the  remainder  a  considerable 
proportion  is  barren  steppe,  i'he  oversea 
possessi»)n>  of  Holland  are  tropical.  It  may 
lie  s.iid  then  that  of  tlie  temperate  lands  of 
the  globe,  those  most  favourable  to  the 
development  of  huuian  enterprise,  a  larger 
propnr'ii  ii  is  in  the  hands  of  people  of 
(jermanic  type  than  in  those  of  any  other 
race. 

The  ))roblem  of  the  possibility  of 
acclimatising  peoples  of  European  origin  to 
tropical  countries  is  one  of  vast  importance 
fjr  the  future,  and  one  on  which  we  should 
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•  not  dogmatise,  though  at  present  the  obstacles 

seem  insu|)erablc.  Still,  even  in  tropical 
lands  like  Central  .\frica,  there  are  consider- 
able areas  over  5,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
where  Europeans  can  lead  healthy  lives  and 
even  rear  their  children,  and  from  which 
they  can  guide  the  development  of  the  lands 
below. 

But  it  would  be  interesting,  briefly,  to 

estimate  to  what  extent  the  l.-rnds  of  the  globe 
have  up  to  the  present  been  economically 
and  commercially  developed.  Space  permits 
of  our  doing  this  only  roughly.  Various 
methods  might  \>v  adojitrd  ;  cmc,  wliich  we 
are  quite  aware  is  beset  wuh  ditticultie.s,  and 
can  only  be  regarded  as  comparative,  is  to 
take  the  value  of  the  commerce  of  the 
various  continents  as  a  sort  of  n>i-asure 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
developed.  We  are  quite  aware  that 
there  is  overlapping  of  figures,  biit  as 
all  are  treated  alike,  we  think  the  method 
may  be  taken  as,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  one 
to  test  comparative  economic  development 
Taking  the  latest  .u;iil.ililc  figures,  we  find 
that  the  comnierce  ol  Europe  is  equivalent 
to  about  ^,830  per  annum  per  square  mile 
of  territory  ;  but  so  densely  po]iu! atcd  is  the 
continent  that  it  is  equivalent  to  only 
^8  {Mir  head.  Un  the  other  hand,  the 
commerce  of  Asia  amounts  to  only  jQyy 
per  stjuare  mile,  and  iis.  i)er  head  of 
the  jK)pulation.  So  far  a.s  area  goes,  Africa 
shows  a  commerce  of  only  ;^i5  per  square 
mile,  but  this  is  equivalent  to  jfc  l  per  head 
of  the  i)opulation.  The  commerce  of  North 
America  shows  an  average  of  ^68  per  square 
mite  i)cr  annum,  or  almut  £6  los.  per  head 
of  the  population;  while  that  of  Central  and 
South  America  is  only  >£,3^i  per  sfpiare  mile 
and  ^£,5  per  head.  Australasia,  (xnisidering 
the  limited  area  of  land  available  for  de>'elop- 
nu  lit,  comes  out  well  with  ^46  per  s(juare 
mile  ami  over  ^^40  per  head  of  population. 
Europe,  the  smallest  of  all  the  continents, 
is  far  ahead,  mainly  becnuNC  its  den^e 
popul.ii  i(  >n  cnniposed  of  iheilominatiiiu  and 
most  energetic  races  of  the  world  ;  and  vvhen 
North  America,  with  its  magnificent  resources, 
is  as  densely  jiopulated  as  Europe,  the  result 
is  likely  tr>  be,  at  least,  as  sati^fat  lory. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  wliole  conunerce  ol 
Asia  has  been  developed  under  the  xgis  of 
British  rule  in  India.  Alrica,  with  an  area 
of  over  eleven  million  stjuare  miles,  tlifee 
times  the  si/c  of  Europe,  is,  ol  course,  lar 
behind,  though  in  the  last  twenty  years  its 
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commerce  has  steadily  increased.  As  it  is, 
of  the  1 80  millions  sterling  which  may  he 
taken  as  the  value  of  its  imports  and  exports, 
all  but  a  fraction  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean 
States  and  Colonies  and  to  British  South 
Africa.  Central  and  South  America,  under 
the  lethargic  Latin  and  half-breed  races, 
appears  unfavourably,  and  is  not  likely  to 
show  much  improvement  until  it  has  an 
infusion  of  the  Teutonic  energy  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent.  Australasia, 
again,  an  almost  purely  British  land,  with  its 
comparatively  small  population  and  its 
enormous   deserts,  comes   out   with  high 


But  let  us.  In  conclusion,  endeavour  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of 
these  lands  for  further  development  and  of 
the  extent,  from  this  |X)int  of  view,  to  which 
it  would  be  .safe  for  the  population  of  the 
globe  to  increase.  This  we  are  able  to  do 
fron>  the  data  worked  out  a  few  years  ago 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Ravenstein.  The  lands  of  the 
world,  exclusive  of  the  I'olar  regions,  which 
may  be  left  out  of  account,  may  l>e  divided 
into  fertile  regions,  .steppe  regions,  and 
deserts.  Excluding  the  I'olar  regions,  the 
total  area  of  the  lands  of  the  globe  may  be 
taken  at  46 million  square  miles  ;  of  this 
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credit.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  stand- 
point of  «  ommerce  that,  e\«  cpt  perhaps  in 
Europe,  there  i>  ample  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  lands  of  the 
globe. 


only  28'j  millions  are  reckoned  as  fertile, 
14  millions  as  step|K',  and  over  4  millions  as 
desert.  EurofK-  has  no  real  desert,  and 
four  fifths  of  its  surface  may  l>e  reckoned  as 
fertile.    Of  Asi;»,  nearly  a  third  is  set  down 
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as  steppe,  and  one-tudfth  as  desert,  while 
of  Africa  alnn)st  one-third  is  steppe,  and  a 
fifth  desert.  North  America  has  a  very 
small  desert  area,  and  less  than  a  fifth  is 
step|)e,  while  South  America  has  a  still 
smaller  desert  area,  but  more  than  one-third 
ste[)pe.  Of  Australia,  <iuite  a  half  is  steppe, 
and  a  fifth  desert.  lOstiiiiating  that  under 
present  conditions  the  fertile  area  will  sustain 
210  inhal»itants  to  a  square  mile,  the 
steppe  10,  and  the  desert  not  more  than 
one,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  annual 
increase,  Mr,  Raveiistein  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that,  so  far  as  food  supplies  are 


rale  of  increase  of  the  population,  apart  from 
wars,  pestilences  and  famines,  is  not  likely 
to  he  sustained,  and  it  will  pnjUibly  be  much 
lonyer  than  180  years  before  the  f<.K)d  su|)ply 
of  humanity  gives  out.  Moreover,  with 
improved  methods  of  a^;riculture,  with  the 
spread  of  irrigation,  and  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  to  the  |)reparation  of  f(K)d.s, 
the  capacity  of  the  fertile  area  may  be  greatly 
increased.  As  to  the  step|)es,  and  even  the 
deserts,  we  know,  from  actual  experience, 
that  both,  with  suitable  irrigation,  can  be 
rendered  fertile,  and  aijxible  of  su.staining  a 
population  much  larger  than  ten  times  ten 


—of  the  various  regions  of  the  world. 

concerned,  the  habitable  lands  of  the  globe 
would  Ih-  filled  up  in  about  180  years  with 
6,000  millions  of  inhabitants. 

But  that  need  not  frighten  us,  nor  indeed 
our  descendants,  for  many  genvrations.  The 


per  st|uare  mile.  There  is  plenty  of  water 
even  in  Africa,  both  above  and  below  ground, 
and  we  neetl  not  doubt  that  science  will  find 
means  to  bring  it  where  it  is  most  wanted. 
But  what  is  the  moral  of  all  this  ? 
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Practically,  except  in  Asia,  the  lands  of  the 
globe  are  in  the  hands  of"  r.ifcs  of  European 
origin,  and  the  most  and  the  best  of  tlien) 
under  the  dominion  of  ourselves  and  peoples 
akin  to  us.  We  have  a  fair  general  idea  of  the 
geographical  features  and  the  economic  and 
commercial  characteristics  of  all  the  continents, 
but  in  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America  there  are 
still  extensive  areas  of  which  our  knowledge 
is  scanty,  of  whoso  cat)abilities,  as  far  as  the 


the  best  account  for  the  sustenance  ot  an 
adecjuale  population.  The  fertile  region  of 
Asia  is  about  four  times  that  (»f  Europe,  while 
even  Africa  has  twice  iis  much  fertile  land, 
though  its  population  is  not  much  more  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  (iermany  and  F"rance 
combined.  It  is  <]uite  evident  that  there  is 
ample  scope  for  the  energies  and  intelligence 
of  those  races  that  have  the  moulding  of  the 
world  in  their  hands,  and  etjually  evident 


need.s  of  humanity  are  cnncerncd,  we  have  a 
very  inadf(|uate  idea,  (.'ommercially.  witli 
the  exce[>tion  of  luirope,  the  lands  of  the 
globe  have  been  little  more  than  scratched  ; 
of  till-  whole  commerce  of  the  glol>e,  Europe, 
the  smallest  of  the  c<»ntinents  excejit  Australiii, 
absorbs  tlifee  fciurths.  'I'ho  other  continciits 
have  a  vast  leeway  to  make  up  conuiHToially, 
as  they  have  also  in  turt)ing -their  lands  to 


A  map  showing  the  comparative  commercial — 

that  that  race  will  hold  the  greatest  and 
strongest  place  in  the  future  which  knows 
best  iiow  to  put  to  practi<  al  use  the  results 
of scientificdiscovery.  Again, taking Buluwayo 
and  Khartum  as  examples,  may  we  not  hope 
that,  in  suite  of  all  our  blundering  and 
Ulindnutts,- mainly  oficial,  uur  'Own  hrandi  of 
the  great  Teutonic  race  may  be  a*)le  to  hold 
its  own  ? 
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Such  a  hope  does  not  necess  irily  argue  a 
restless  ambition  on  tlie  part  of  Great  Britain 
to  extend  her  territorial  influence,  or  to 
increase  the  extent  of  her  imperial  sway. 
The  notion  too  prevalent  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe — and  to  some  extent  among  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  also — that  John  Bull 
is  an  insatiable  landgrabher,  is  as  far  from 
the  truth  as  it  well  can  he.  Our  present 
policy,  as  seen  in  the  federation  of  the 


Independence  arc  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 
The  downfall  of  the  ancient  empires  of  the 
past  was  largely  due  to  a  failure  to  recognise 
the  true  principles  of  colonial  expansion,  of 
which  Great  Britain  has  been,  and  is,  the 
chief  exponent. 

The  peoples  under  Anglo-Saxon  domina- 
tion and  influence  enjoy  a  greater  measure  of 
freedom  and  prosperity  than  has  generally 
prevailed  among  the  Latins  and  the  Slavs — 


—prosperity  of  the  continents  of  the  world. 

Australasian  Commonwealth,  and  in  the 
alnK)st  complete  independence  possessed  by 
the  L>oniinion  of  Canada,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  Great  Briuiin  has  learnt  the  one  and 
only  secret  of  knitting  together  a  world-wide 
empire  into  a  great  brotherhood  with  mutual 
interests  and  aims.  The  lessons  of  the  past 
have  not  been  forgotten,  and  the  mistakes 
which   resulted  in  the  American  War  of 
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to  say  nothing  of  nations  less  advanced  in 
civilisation.  Even  in  our  Indian  Empire, 
where  it  is  not  po.ssible  to  grant  so  large 
a  measure  of  local  self-government  as  in 
colonies  mainly  inhabited  by  people  of 
Euro[)ean  origin,  educational  influences  are 
steadily  tending  to  uplift  the  native  races  and 
to  prepare  then)  to  take  no  unimportant 
place  in  the  future  history  of  the  world. 
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By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM. 


ANDERSON,  I  am  sure.  I 
recognised  you  directly.  What  a 
btrange  chance  that  we  should  come  across 
one  another  in  this  out-of-ihc-way  part  of 
the  world  '.  " 

I  had  risen  to  my  feel,  of  course, 
immediately  she  had  taken  me  by  surprise 
by  halting  in  front  of  my  small  table.  It  was 
not  possible  to  avoid  taking  the  delicate  long 
hand  with  its  white  lingers  so  frankly  held 
out  to  me.  We  shook  hands  solemnly  while 
I  ransacked  my  brain  for  some  coherent 
speech  of  apologetic  denial.  And  then 
something  in  the  e.xpression  of  her  wonderful 
brown  eyes,  a  faint  meaning  contraction  of 
the  eyebrows  as  she  looked  straight  at  me, 
altered  the  whole  situation.  She  knew  quite 
well  that  my  name  was  not  Anderson  ;  she 
was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  indubitable 
fart  that  these  were  the  first  words  which  we 
had  ever  exchanged. 

I  mumbled  something  idiotic,  and  she 
turned  to  glance  down  the  room.  The  old 
man  with  wlioin  she  had  entered,  a  decrepit, 
weak-faced,  but  aristocratic  looking,  ICnglish- 
man  was  shaking  hands  with  an  Italian, 
whom  I  had  lieen  told  was  a  native  of  the 
place,  and  who  had  evidently  come  in  to 
dine.  They  were  out  of  earshot,  and  for 
the  moment  were  not  observing  us. 
She  leaned  over  towards  nje. 

1  : 


Itlusiraied  by  A.  J.  COUGH. 


"  I  have  seen  you  here  for  the  last  few 
evenings,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "  Tell  me 
your  real  ruime." 

"  John  P.  Shrive,"  I  answered.  "  I  am 
an  American." 

The  corners  of  her  lips  twitched  slightly, 
and  those  wonderful  eyes,  which  for  several 
evenings  I  had  done  little  else  save  sit  and 
admire  from  a  respectful  distance,  were  filled 
with  laughter. 

"  So  I  thought,"  she  answered.  "  I  wonder 
-I  wonder  whether  you  would  care  to  do 
me  a  service  ?  " 

My  words  trip|x*d  one  another  up.  I  was 
incoherent,  but  earnest.  For  two  days  I  had 
been  vainly  trying  to  find  some  excuse  to 
speak  to  her.  I  had  attempted  a  conversa- 
tion with  her  father,  and  suftcred  the 
ignominy  of  a  chilling  repulse.  A  service, 
'["here  was  very  little  in  the  world  which 
I  would  not  have  attempted  for  her. 

"  After  dinner,  then,"  she  said,  "  do  not 
sit  out  in  the  front.  You  will  find  some 
seats  at  the  lack  of  the  house.  Order 
your  coffee  there,  and  I  will  conie  when 
I  can.  .And  remenjber  this.  If  my  father 
or  Count  I'erlitto  should  speak  it)  you 
don't  be  drawn  into  any  conversalioti  at 
all.  He  rude  to  them  if  you  can.  Don't 
tell  them  anything  about  yourself  or  your 
busines/..  " 
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"Count  Pcrliito,"  I  observed,  "is  the 
little  dark  gentleman  with  the  brushed-up 

moustache  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  But  it  is  my  father  who  is  most 
likely  to  ask  you  questions.    Please  don't 

ihink  that  this  is  a  conspiracy,  or  anything 
very  terrible.  1  will  explain  it  all  to  you 
presently." 

With  a  little  smile  and  a  nod  she  turned 
away  and  joined  the  two  men  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  1  ordered  double  my 
usual  quantity  of  wine  and  began  my 
dinner. 

Now,  for  two  evenings  I  had  dined  alone 
at  this  same  little  table,  which  I  had  care- 
fully chosen  because  it  aiTorded  me  the  most 
satisfactory  view  of  t'l  •  most  beautiful  girl 
1  had  ever  seen  m  my  life.  She  was  tall 
and  very  slight,  her  hair  was  a  lightbh  brown, 
\Mlh  here  and  there  a  glint  of  gold,  and  she 
had  that  French  trick  of  laughing  with  her 
eyes  which  1  never  could  resist.  She  wore 
delightfully  cool  muslin  gowns,  and  about 
her  whole  person,  her  jewellery,  her  slK)es, 
and  the  care  of  her  hands,  there  was  a  certain 
inexplicable  daintiness  which  was  as  much  a 
part  of  her  as  that  delightful  little  laugh 
which  seemetl  tu  me  tlie  most  musical  thing 
1  had  ever  heard  in  niy  life.  But  to-nighi 
things  were  different.  I  myself  had  become 
an  object  of  the  most  surprising  interest  to 
her  two  comjianiorri.  I  saw  tlie  girl  lean  for 
ward  and  talk  to  them  as  she  trilled  with  some 
new  and  higlily-seasoned  hors  ^mmt^  and 
the  effect  of  her  words  was  instantaneous. 
Hit  fatlier  funih!ed  for  a  moment  with  an 
enormous  horn-rimmed  monocle,  having  suc- 
cessftdly  fixed  which  in  his  lell  eye,  he  turned 
and  transfixed  me  witli  a  most  tremendous 
stare.  The  little  Italian  displayed  a  similar 
intercut  in  slightly  different  fashion.  He 
kept  darting  sidelong  glances  towards  me, 
showing  his  wliitu  trcth  aiul  c  urling  his  black 
moustache,  and  all  the  while  talking  in  most 
animated  fashion  to  bis  two  companions. 
This  sort  of  thing  went  on  more  or  less 
during  the  entire  progress  of  the  meal,  to 
my  great  discomlort.  No  sooner  did  I  raise 
my  eyes  to  steal  one  of  my  customary  glances 
towards  the  young  lady  than  either  the  horn 
monocle  with  its  blank,  unwavering  stare, 
or  the  little  Italian's  keen  black  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me.  Between  curiosity  and 
annoyance,  my  dinner  was  completely  spoilt. 
I  missed  a  course,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
rising  when  I  saw  the  whole  party  hurriedly 
leave  their  places  and  bear  down  upon  me. 


Her  father,  who  only   yesterday  had 

responded  to  some  attempted  advances  cn 
my  part  witli  truly  T^ritish  hauteur,  stopped 
at  my  table  and  siiulcd  genially  upon  me. 

"  If  you  are  taking  your  coflee  outside 
this  evening,"  he  said,  "  will  you  join  us  ? 
This  IS  my  friend,  Count  Peiliito,  who  is 
a  large  landowner  in  the  neighbourhood  \ 
my  daughter  I  believe  you  have  already 
met." 

I  glanced  towards  her  and  found  a  decided 
negative  engravoi  upon  her  frowning  fore- 
head. On  the  whole,  though  I  was  burning 
with  curiosity  to  know  what  the  whole  thing 
meant,  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
asserting  my  mdependence. 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for 
the  suggestion,"  I  said,  "  but  I'm  afraid  it's 
(luitc  impossible.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
writing  to  do  to-ntght,  and  the  mails  out 
here  are  a  trifle  scanty." 

I  distinctly  saw  the  two  men  exchange 
rapid  glances  as  I  mentioned  the  writing. 

The  Count  intei|)osed.  "  The  writing. 
Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "  but  afterwards  ?  The 
evening  is  positively  loo  tine  to  be  spent 
mthin  the  doors — beneath  the  roof— ah,  you 
understand  ?  Besides,  you  are  a  tourist,  is 
it  not  so,  from  a  great  country  ?  We  would 
wish,  we  who  live  here,  to  show  hospitahty 
to  those  who  come  so  far  from  the  large 
cities  where  all  the  sightseers  find  their  way. 
Here  it  is  very  different.  Here  you  see  the 
true  Italy.  You  will  do  tis  the  honour, 
signor  ?  There  is  some  liqueur,  not  of  the 
house,  which  is  to  he  recommended," 

Guidance  was  before  mc  in  the  frown, 
now  even  more  forbidding. 

"  Very  sorry,  Count,"  I  said  firmly.  *'  It 
is  c]uite  impossible  for  me  to  join  you  this 
evening. " 

He  departed  with  a  polite  expression  of 

regret.  The  girl  smiled  at  me  over  her 
slioulder,  which  I  took  to  mean  that  so  far  1 
had  done  the  correct  thing.  I  sat  down 
in  my  chair,  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine 
and  tried  to  puzzle  out  where  1  stood.  The 
Count,  who  was,  as  I  well  knew,  the  great 
landowner  of  the  place,  and  whose  aversion 
to  tourists  was  a  byword,  and  who  had 
several  times  passed  me  on  the  road  with  an 
insolent  stare,  was  suddenly  more  than  com- 
monly anxious  to  make  my  acquaintance. 
The  father  of  the  young  lady  who  had  been 
the  object  of  my  respectful,  but  vehement, 
admiration,  after  repulsing  my  advances  in 
the  most  freezing  manner,  was  displaying  at 
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least  ;i  similar  anxiety.  I'lic  ilianyr  in  iKtlh 
of  thcni  dated  Irom  the  monu  tU  wlun  the 
youn^;  lady  herself  had  direrltd  their  atten- 
tion towards  nie.  The  undciuliteil  inlerenee 
then  wa.s  that  slic  had  told  them  somethin;; 
itr  other  concerning  me  which  iiad  arituscd 
their  interest.  I  iletermined  to  yo  and  liiul 
out  what  it  was. 

The  place  to  which  1  ha«l  l>een  dirtn  ted 
was  desertetl  wIilmi 
1  arrivetl  there, 
.ind  deservedly  so. 
I'heru  were  a  few 
iron  chairs,  a  jjiitch 
of  scanty  gra.s>,  a 
long  line  of  oul- 
huildings,  and  be- 
yond the  sloping 
vineyards.  I  lit  a 
cigarette,  b  u  I 
decided  not  to 
advertise  ni  y 
presence  there  by 
ordering  cj>nec. 
In  a  very  few 
luoments  I  heard 
the  soft  rustle  of 
advancing  skirls, 
and  siie  caiue 
round  the  corner 
of  the  grey  stone 
buildi.i.;. 

\Vh  itever  this 
matter  was  in 
which  I  was  be- 
conting  involved, 
It  apparently 
s,ivourc»l  more  of 
c  o  m  e  tl  y  than 
tragedy,  to  judge 
liy  the  su[)pressed 
laughter  in  the 
girl's  face.  I  wij)ed 
the  dust  from  a 
chair  with  my 
liandkerchief,  and 

■»he     sat     down  She  leaned  over  towards 

beside    me  with 
the  utmost  composure. 

"I  suj){M>se,  Mr.  —  .Shrive,"  she  began, 
"  you  have  made  up  your  mind  that  I  am  a 
most  forward  young  j)crson  ?  " 

**If  you  want  me  to  tell  you  exactly  what 
I  do  think  of  you,"  I  answered,  moving  a 
little  nearer,  "all  I  can  say  is  that  I'm  ready 
to  go  straight  ahead.  " 

She  nodded  compo>edl)  . 


**Ves,"  >he  said,  "you  look  like  that  >ort 
of  person." 

"  W  hat  sort  of  person  ?  '  I  asked. 

"•The  s<)rt  of  {>erson  who  goes  straight 
ahead.  It's  a  characteristic  of  your  country- 
pe<»ple,  isn't  it  ?  '* 

'*  When  one's  mind  is  made  up,"  I  said, 
firmly,  touching,  as  though  by  accident,  the 
back  of  her  chair. 


me.    "  I  wonder-  I  wonder  »  hethcr  you  would  care 
lo  do  mc  a  acrvicc?" 

"  There  are  some  necessary  explanation>," 
she  murmured.     "  Afterwards  " 

She  looked  at  me.     I  withdrew  my  hand. 

"  riea>e  go  on,"  I  s;iid. 

She  certainly  went  straight  to  the  |>oint. 

"My  father's  name  is  Derwent,"  she  saiil. 
"He  has  come  out  here  to  l«»ok  at  a  silver 
mine  belonging  to  Count  Ferlitto.  He  want.s 
to  buy  it." 
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1  ntxidcd. 

••Yes,"    I    said,    cnrDiiraginglv  "T'li 
Count  looks  like  the  M>rt  who  have  silver 
mines  to  sell.    We  gci  plenty  of  them  out 
in  Boston." 

"  My  (ather  thinks  he  is  a  good  business 
man, '  she  continued.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  lias  lost  nearly  all  his  money  speculating 
in  tliiijgs  which  he  doesn't  understand  a  bit. 
He  has  about  twenty  thou-aiKl  pounds  left. 
That  is  all  we  have  to  live  upon,  'i'he  Count 
is  asking  twentjr-thousand  pounds  for  this 
mine.  If  my  &tfaer  buys  it  vre  shall  be 
penniless." 

•'Sure  the  mine's  no  good  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Absolutely,"  she  answered,  with  the  first 
rote  v{  impatience  in  h'.r  tone.  "Ask 
)oursdf  what  the  prububihties  are.  My 
Tuther  knows  nothing  about  mining  himself, 
and  he  has  not  ex'en  had  an  expert's  opinion 
upon  it.  He  goes  entirely  uj>on  the  Count's 
word,  and  what  the  Count  chooses  lu  show 
him.  Why,  the  mine  isn't  being  worked — 
hasn't  been  worked  for  thirty  years." 

"  Perhaps,"  1  sugE^'  stcd,  "  the  Count  hasn't 
the  capital  to  work  it.  Labour  out  here's 
mighty  cheap,  but  up>to*date  mining  takes 
a  lot  ot*  money." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  taint  frown.  The 
smile  iiad  gone  from  her  lips. 

""^llie  mine  is  worthless,"  she  said,  simply. 
"1  am  sure  of  it.  I  lia\(  read  up  its  past 
history,  and  if  ever  there  were  silver  there  at 
all  it  has  been  exhausted  long  ago.  But  even 
granted  tliat  tliere  is  a  chance  in  favour  of 
the  mine — \vhi«,h  there  isn't — I  want  vfui  to 
remember  that  this  twenty-thousand  pounds 
is  all  that  stands  between  us  and  beggary." 

"  In  that  case,"  I  said,  <lecidedly,  "  your 
father  is  mad  even  tt  )  think  ribout  tlie  dt  al  " 

"  I  knew,"  she  said,  "that  you  would  a-ri.e 
with  me.  You  can  understand,  can  you  not, 
the  trouble  I  am  in?  My  father's  niind  is 
[)raclically  made  up.  He  means  to  buy  the 
mine.  I  saw  a  telegram  to  his  lawyers, 
ordering  them  to  realise  our  last  securities. 
The  moment  the  money  comes,  roy  father 
will  &ign  the  deed  of  purchase." 

'*Has  he  no  friends?"  I  asked,  "whose 
opinion  he  would  take?" 

"  Not  onf."  'ihe  af>swered.  "  He  has 
always  been  so  loohsh  iliat  I  think  everyone 
is  tired  of  advising  him.  He  always  goes 
his  own  way  in  the  long  run.  He  is  so 
jjainlully  ohstinafc.  I  do  tu>t  think  that 
there  is  anybody  ulio  can  lielp  me — except 
you." 


Her  hand  fell  upon  my  coat-sleeve,  and 

mine  promjuly  closed  over  it.  She  made  no 
movement  to  draw  it  away.  1  felt  that  I 
would  have  pitched  the  Count  down  one  of 
his  own  shafts  with  pleasure  if  she  had  asked 
me. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  1  asked. 

'*  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said.    '*  A  plan 

came  into  my  head  when  I  saw  you  sitting 
tfi'  re  alone  this  evening.  Somehow — you 
looked  helpful,  and — 1  had  an  idea  that — 
}OU  know  you  have  behaved  rather  badly* 
haven't  you  ?  " 

"  You  me;in  that  I  have  looked  at  you  a 
good  deal,"  1  answered.  "  I  couldn't  hel[) 
it,  Miss  Derwenr,  indeed.  It  wasn't  imper- 
tinence. I  just  \v\\  tliat  I  wanted  to  know 
you  badly,  and  the  next  best  thing  was  to 
sit  in  my  comer  and  watch  you.  Yott  are 
rather  nice  to  watch." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  she  asked,  softly. 

"  Vou  couldn't  give  me  greater  happiness," 
I  said,  **than  to  help  you*^if,  indeed»  that 
is  pos^iblc.  Vou  see,  helping  impHes  a 
reward,  dnc^n't  it  ?  " 

"  Vou  want  bribing,  liien  ?  '"  siie  askcil, 
with  affected  coldness. 

"  Cal!  it  an  incentive,"  I  answered.  "  At 
least — if  it  is  all  i  can  get — a  word  ol 
gratitude  from  you  will  be  worth  all  the 
trouble  you  can  give  me." 

"Is  that  all — you  will  expect?"  she  asked 
softly. 

I  felt  my  heart  thumping  against  my  ribs. 

I  wanted  to  raise  her  fingers  to  my  lip.s,  and 
draw  her  closer  to  me,  and  I  dared  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  I  knew  weil  that  she 
was  hair  playing  with  me,  that  she  permitted 
herself  tliis  h;idinage  because  she  had 
decided  rightly  or  wrongly  that  1  was  a 
person  to  be  trusted. 

"  If  I  dared  to  ask  all  that  I  would  wish 
to  trlaini,"  I  said,  earnestly,  "  I  am  afraid 
that  you  w(;uid  say  that  ray  service  was  not 
worth  the  price." 

An  incon  ptc  iiensible  smile  played  about 
her  lips.  1  liave  often  wondered  since 
exactly  what  she  was  thinking  uf  at  that 
moment 

"  Supposing,"  she  suggested,  softly,  "  that 
we  waive  the  question  of  iocentive— or 
reward." 

will  willingly  leave  it,"  I  said,  "to 

your  genero!,ity." 

She  sighed.  Her  tone  when  she  spoke 
again  was  xaxtn  piactical.  I  felt  that  a 
delightful  little  interlude  was  over. 
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1  tore  the  cheque  into  smtll  pieces.   "  It  is  not  worth  t«'cnty-thou<uind  petice,"  I  answered. 


"To  go  l)ack  to  my  plan,"  she  said. 
"  What  I  want  )  ()U  to  do  is  very  simple.  I 
want  you  to  transform  yourself  into  one  of 
those  creatures  who  go  almut  and  re|M>rt  on 
mines — exiK-rts  yuti  know.'' 

I  looked  at  her  si»  ;i«lilv. 

"  Ah  !  "  I  s;iid. 

"In  fact."  sh<-  ( ontinued.  "so  far  as  iny 
father  and  the  Coiini  an-  eonn-rned,  you  are 
one  already.  I  lo'd  thent  that  ytuir  real 
name  was  Anderson,  that  I  met  you  at 
Mrs.  Miirgatroyd'*..  and  that  you  were  some- 
thing to  do  witli  mining.  \'ou  must  have 
noticed  their  suddt-n  i  liange  «>f  numner 
towards  you." 

"  Ves,"  I  admitted.  *•  1  noticed  that." 

"  Of  course,"  >lu-  continued,  ''you  won't 
want  to  give  your.-.elf  away  all  at  (»nce.  Kc-.  p 


up  the  tourist  as  long  as  you  can.  Mot 
in  the  end  I  want  you  to  let  f.ilher  lh;nk 
thai  you  have  been  sent  here  l»\  another 
syndicate  to  re|M)rt  uixm  the  pr(»petty.  and 
that  your  decision  is  mo^t  unfav<»ural»le. 
That  ought  to  stop  him  buying  it,  and,  in 
short,  that  is  my  plan." 

I  remained  silent.  I  felt  her  eyes  ujwn 
n>e. 

l>o  you  mind?  "  she  asked  timidly.  "  Is 
it  tcKi  difificult?  Or  ]>erhaps  you  don't  like 
saying  wh.it  isn't  ttue?  " 

"  I  don't  mind  a  hit,"  I  assured  her.  "  I 
think  that  your  plan  is  wonderful,  and  I  will 
do  my  hest  to  carry  it  out." 

'*  I  shall  never  he  able  to  thank  \oii 
emnigh,"'  she  murmured.  Poverty  is  har«' 
enouyh  as  it  i>.  but  destituti(»n  !  " 
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I  took  her  hand  again.  It  was  soft  and 
cool,  and  faintlv  r  •-f>f)nsivp.  I  felt  that  I 
would  have  lied  tUi  I  was  black  in  tlie  tace 
for  her.    But  I  wondered  

n. 

The  Count  was  first  upon  the  field.  He 
caught  me  smoking  an  early  cigarette  in  the 
cobbled  s<iuare  of  the  little  town,  and  at 
once  waved  hb  hand  in  friendly  salute. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  cried,  a$  though  the  sight  of 
me  vere  some  unexpected  boon  conferred 
upon  him  by  Providence.  "It  is  Mr. 
Anderson,  is  it  not  ?  Good  morning ! 
Good  morning ! " 

"My  name,"  I  answered,  "is  Shrive. 
John  P.  Shrive  :  " 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Suddenly  he  came  close  up  tO  my  side  and 
looked  round  to  be  sure  that  we  were 
alone. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  you  are  an  American ; 

you  are  a  people  of  great  affairs ;  you  like, 
I  think,  that  one  talks  business  with  you. 
Whatever  your  name  may  be,  you  are  here 
to  make  a  report  upon  my  mine — the  Great 
Fortuna  Mine.    Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  My  d;  :ir  Cmint,"  I  said,  "  I  purss  you 
arc  a  long  way  oil  this  time.  1  icjiow  no 
more  about  mines  than  a  babe  unbimi.  rm 
junior  partner  and  buyer  for  a  firm  of  dry 
goods  men  in  Boston,  and  I'm  on  my  way 
to  Genoa  to  buy  silk.  I  just  stopped  over  a 
day  or  so  to  get  a  bit  of  your  country  at  first 
hand,  and  to  "^cf  vour  pictures." 

The  Count  listened  to  me  with  marked 
impatience,  tapping  his  leg  all  the  while  with 
his  long  riding  whip.  When  I  had  finished 
he  smiled  at  me  serenely. 

"  Very  good,  very  good,  my  dear  sir.  I 
understand  perfectly  that  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  act  secretly.  But  I  will  be  frank  with 
you.     The  mine  is  as  good  as  sold." 

I  was  careful  to"let  an  instantly  smothered 
little  exclamation  of  dismay  escape  me.  The 
Count  heard  it  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 

"  To  whom  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  To  the  Englishman,  Mr.  Derwent,"  the 
Count  answered  promptly.  *'  I  am  quite 
op'Mi  with  you —as  you  see.  T  c.mnot  treat 
with  your  principals,  whoever  they  may  be." 

"  My  principals,"  I  answered,  "don't  buy 
mines.    \Vc  deal  in  dry  goods." 

"  Vcs  '    ^^:s '  '■  he  ejaculated  impatiently. 

i  know  all  about  tliat.     But  let  us  talk  like 

sensible  men,  eh  ?  The  mine  being  sold, 
your  report  is  useless,  is  it  not  so  ?  Come, 


you  shall  not  have  your  labour  for  nothing, 
i  will  buy  it  from  you." 

*'  If  the  mine  is  already  sokl,'  I  remarked, 
"  of  what  value  can  my  report  be — supposing 

I  have  made  one  ?  " 

"  ;\s  good  as  sold,"  he  intcrnipted.  "  It 
is  the  formalities  only  which  await  com- 
pletion." 

"Then   I   -till   do  not   srr."  I  said,  "of 
what  value  my  supposed  report  could  be." 
The  Count  fixed  me  with  his  little  black 

eyes. 

"  l-'or  the  pur|)oses  of  a  business,"  he  said 
slowly,  "no!  It  is  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  written.  But  I  will  show  you 
how  frank  I  am.  Mr.  Derwent,  he,  too, 
knr<'As  that  you  are  Mr.  Andcr.son,  the 
mmnig  expert.  He  will  come  to  you  lor 
your  verdict.  He  will,  perhaps,  try  to  buy 
your  rc[)ort.  Now,  \  on  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  property  properly. 
It  may  be — t  cannot  tell — that  you  have 
even  prepared  an  unfavourable  report.  If 
so  I  will  buy  it  from  yciu.  I  do  not  wish 
to  cause  tlte  good  Mr.  Derwent  any 
uneasiness." 

"I'he  uneasiness,"  I  remarked,  "will  come 
later  on." 

"  What  you  mean  t  "  he  asked,  quickly. 
"I  know  nothing  about  mines,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  a  dry  goods  man.  But  somehow  I 
dr>n't   take  much  stock  in  the  Fortuna 

Mine." 

"  I'or  how  much  you  not  say  that  again  ?  '* 
!u  asked.  "  Not  any  more  at  alL  For  how 
much  you  say  it  is  a  good  mine  ?  " 

The  little  Count  had  got  there  at  Ust  I 
pursed  up  my  lips  and  stood  as  though 
thinking.  1'he  Count  watched  my  face 
anxiously. 

Fortunately  for  me  intervention  came  in 

the  shape  of  Mr.  Derwent  and  his  daughter, 
who  called  to  us  from  the  front  of  the  hotel. 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  ease  and  grace 
with  which  the  Count  cloaked  his  annoyance. 
He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  aCTOSS 
the  square,  all  smiles  and  bows. 

"For  how  much,  dear  friend?"  he 
whispered  in  my  car. 

I  shook  niv  In  ad. 

•*  You're  rushing  this  a  bit.  Count,"  1 
answered.    "  1*11  think  it  over." 

Th'  Count  muttered  s(jmething  which 
sounded  very  nnich  like  "dinin,"  but  was 
probably  .something  worse.  A  moinciu  alitr- 
wards  we  were  shaking  hands  with  the 
Derwcnts. 
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Miss  Derweni,  in  a  broad-brimmed  picture 
\\xt  trimmed  with  roses,  and  a  white  flannel 
gown,  looked  more  charmmg  than  ever. 
Iler  greeting,  too,  with  its  delicate  insinuation 
of  our  secret  understanding,  was  exactly 
what  I  had  looked  for.  She  had  talked  to 
me  in  undertones  of  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
the  clearness  of  the  sky,  the  wonderful  early 
sunlight  in  which  the  distant  vine  covered 
iiills  were  bathed.  But  of  the  other  things 
which  lay  between  us  she  made  no  mention, 
nor  did  she  attempt  in  any  way  to  draw  me 
apart  from  the  others. 

Our  dijeuner — i  seemed  to  be  included  in 
the  meal  as  a  matter  of  course — was  quite  a 
success.  The  Count  chattered  gaily  and 
well  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  where,  he 
told  us,  with  a  little  burst  of  pardonable 
pride,  his  fiimily  had  ruled  for  ten 
centuries.  He  spoke  of  art  and  the  things 
appertaining  to  it  with  the  ease  and  fluency 
of  one  who  was  master  of  his  subject.  Of 
his  mine,  too,  he  spoke  vaguely  as  the 
repository  of  hidden  treasures  which  would 
long  ago  have  been  dragged  to  light  but  for 
his  love  of  the  quiet  countryside. 

"You  English,"  he  said,  "and  yo<  he 
li  led,  addressing  me,  "you  do  not  under- 
stand that  teeling.  It  is  well  for  you  that 
you  do  not.  You  are  a  utilitarian  people. 
It  is  you  who  work  hand-in-hand  to-day  with 
the  great  forces  of  the  w^orld.  But  with  us 
here  it  is  different.  We  are  guilty  of  the 
terrible  weakness  of  leaning  upon  our  |)ast 
The  people  ro'ind  here  are  my  pjople.  I 
vrant  to  see  them  husbandmen  and  wine- 
growers, not  miners  with  pale  faces,  sowii^ 
the  sccd$  of  weakness  in  the  next  generation. 
I  love  to  see  my  hillsides  c'overed  with 
vineyards  as  they  have  ever  been.  I  do  not 
love  the  tall  shafts,  the  roar  of  machinery, 
the  country  mad 3  black  and  scarred  with 
the  entrails  torn  out  of  the  earth.  And  yet 
these  thingT  must  come,"  he  murmured, 
leaning  back  and  lighting  a  cigarette.  **For 
many  years  I  have  struggled  against  it,  but 
no  longer.    Ah,  it  u  not  possible." 

I  looked  across  at  the  Count  with  un< 
feigned  admiration.  His  beautiful  ey^is  were 
fdled  with  saduL^ss.  \\<^  leaned  back  in  his 
choir,  looking  out  upo  i  the  distant  hillside 
as  though  already  those  shafts  had  conte 
into  exist'  IX  f.  Miss  Dcrwent  permitted 
herself  til!'  laiiitrst  nf  sniili's  as  she  glatv mi 
across  at  tne.  .Mr.  iJetwciil  seemed  iiucnt 
upon  the  great  dish  of  strawberries  which 
the  Count  had  sent  down  from  his  own  villa. 


After  breakfast  we  were  served  with  rofTee 
and  s;)me  delicate  green  liqueur,  and  then 
Mr.  Dcrwent  took  his  hand  in  the  game. 
He  began  by  moving  his  chair  close  to  mine, 
and  making  clumsy  efforts  to  get  rid  of  llie 
Count  and  his  daughter.  At  this  sort  of 
game  the  Count  was  his  master,  and  with 
very  faint  help  ftom  Veronica  (I  knew  lier 
name  now),  his  attempts  for  some  time  were 
unsuccessful.  At  last,  however,  in  obedience^ 
as  I  suspect,  to  a  vigorous  under>the>table 
injunction  from  her  father,  Veronica  rose 
languidly  to  her  feet. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  that  I  am  m  an 
extravagant  frame  of  mind  thb  morning. 
After  all,  I  think  that  I  must  have  that  ivory 
cross.  Count,  will  you  come  and  interpret 
for  me  ?  '* 

The  Count  rose  to  his  feet  with  much  less 

than  his  usual  gallantry. 

*'  Will  you  not  charge  me  with  the 
commission,  signorina,'*  he  said.  "My 
shop-people,  when  they  see  an  English  lady 
or  an  American,  are,  I  fear,  inclined  to  be 
exorbitant.  Leave  it  to  me,  and  I  wilt 
promise  you  the  cross  at  much  less  cost.*' 

Veronica  hesitated.  Mr.  Derwent  inter- 
posed. 

*'  Nonsense,  my  dear  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
have  seen  the  cross,  and  I  think  the  price 

very  reasonable.  Go  with  the  Count  at  once 
and  secure  it.  I  insist !  It  is  onl^  fair  that 
we  should  spend  a  little  money  m  a  town 
where  we  have  been  so  well  entertained." 

Veronica  lifted  her  white  skirts  just  far 
enough  to  show  me  a  delightful  little  foot, 
and  turned  towards  the  Coiuit  It  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  hesitate  any  longer.  He 
made  a  vigorous  effort,  however,  to  include 
me  in  the  party. 

"  Vou,  too^  Mr.  Anderson,"  he  said,  passing 
his  arm  through  mine.  "  Oh,  I  insist  There 
are,  indeed,  some  veritable  curios  to  be  seen. 
It  is  an  opportunity  which  you  must  not  miss." 

I  am  convinced  that  iVIr.  Derwent  would 
have  (irlainrd  me  by  main  force  had  I  not 
saved  him  the  trouble.  I  rose  from  my  chair 
as  Veronica  passed,  but  excused  myself  with 
some  emphasis. 

"Sorry,  Count,*  I  said,  "but  I'm  afra-.il 
I'm  very  unlike  most  of  my  countrypeople  m 
that  respect.  Tve  no  use  for  curios.  I  like 
my  ornaments  and  my  furniture  clean  and 
mtxlern.    I'll  keep  Mr.  Derwent  company." 

The  Count  threw  me  a  look  over  liis 
shoulder,  evidently  intended  to  remind  me 
of  our  uncompleted  bargain.  Veronica 
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nodded  to  me  fioni  iindcrnealh  her  parasol, 
and  crossed  the  square  al  a  pace  wliich  ihe 
Count  must  have  found  maddeningly  iluw. 
Mr.  Derwent  leaned  over  towards  me  and 
opened  the  ball  strftight  off. 

III. 

"  I — er — was   hoping   to   have   a  few 

minutes'  conversation  with  you  this  morninj^, 
Mr.  Anderson,"  he  said,  slowly  adjusting  his 
eye-glass.  **rrom  something  which  my 
daughter  let  drop  in — er — the  course  of 
conversation,  I  gathered  that  you  were  to 
some  extent  interested  in — in  short,  in 
mining  propertitss.'* 

"  Vou  wanted  to  ask  me,"  I  suggested, 
"about  this  mine  of  the  Count's  ?  " 

"  Exactly  !  "  he  admitted.  *'  Now  I  am 
free  to  confess  thai  I  am  not  a  mining 
expert.  I  rame  out  to  have  a  look  at  the 
property,  meaning — er — to  have  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  in  case  I  thought  it  likely 
to  interest  me.  I  find,  however,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  any  delay  in  the  matter. 
Our  good  friend  the  Count — very  decent, 
IiOKpitable  sort  of  fellow  he  seems — is, 
l>ettteen  oursi-lves,  hard  pressed.  He 
means  to  sell,  and  to  sell  at  once.  He 
says  tiiat  his  brother  is  even  now  in  I^ondon 
with  a  power  of  attorney.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  I  have  no  time  to 
get  an  expert  out.  1  must  rely  upon  my 
own  judgment  and  the  Count's  honesty.*' 

"Of  the  two  "  I  murmured. 

•'  Eh  ?  "  Mr.  Derwent  interrupted. 

I  stirred  my  colfee  vigorously  and  dis- 
claimed speech.  Mr.  Derwent  glared  at  me 
from  behind  his  monocle. 

"  \\  or  curred  to  me,"  he  went  on,  "  tliat 
yuii  might  in  this  diieuuna  be  inclined  to 
help  me  with  a  word  of  adince.  I  am 
aware,"  he  went  on  with  a  little  wave  of  the 
hand,  *'  that  such  a  course  is  a  little  unusual. 
1  refrain  from  asking  you  any  personal 
questions.  What  your  position  here  may  l>e 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  enquire.  It  is 
not  my  business.  You  may  be — er— repre- 
senting other  interests.  1  wilt  take  my  risk 
of  that  I  have  ventured  to  make  out  this 
chefjue  for  one  hundred  guineas  ' ;  he 
j)ushed  it  towards  me,  "  Consider  me  for 
the  moment  as  a  client.  Is  the  Great 
Fortuna  Mine  worth  twenty -thousand 
pounds  ? " 

I  tore  the  cheque  into  small  pieces.  "  It 
is  not  wurth  twenty -thousand  pence,"  I 
answered. 


He  suddenly  diop|)ed  his  eye-glass  nnd 
leaned  forwartl.  I  scarcely  knew  huii.  A 
certain  vagueness  of  e.xprcssion  was  gone. 
He  spoke  and  looked  like  a  wide-awake, 
astute  man 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  I  dc  n  t  like  your 
tearing  that  cheque  ud.  Vou  could  have 
given  me  \alue  for  the  money,  and  no  man 
sliould  be  ashamed  to  lake  what  he  h;is 
earned." 

"  No  man,"  I  answered,  '*  can  serve  two 
masters.     That's  a  mighty  true  sayii^  Mr. 

Derwent." 

"  There's  only  one  thing  I'm  afraid  of 
about  you,"  he  said,  eyeing  me  keenly.  "  I 
ran't  l.)c  :itt(  gcther  sure  tliat  Veronica  hasn't 
been  gelling  at  )ou." 

"  Do  you  allude,"  I  asked  guardedly,  "  to 
your  daughter  ?  " 

He  ign(  red  my  question,  hut  1  could  see 
that  his  suspicions  were  growing. 

"  For  some  reason  or  other,"  he  remarked 
thoughtfully,  "Veronica  is  dead  set  against 
this  deal.  I  never  knew  her  interfere  in  .i 
business  matter  before.  I  can't  understand 
it  at  all." 

"  Your  daughter,"  I  said  gravely,  *'  may 
surely  be  pardoned  if  she  takes  some  interest 
in  a  matter  concerning  her  so  closely." 

**But  for  the  life  of  me,"  he  protested, 
"  I  cannot  see  how  it  does  concern  her." 

"  Speculations  such  as  this,"  I  said 
severely,  "  may  be  the  pastime  of  the  rich  ; 
but  to  gamble  with  the  shreds  of  one's 
fortune  is  unpardonable." 

He  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 

*'You — I — but  you  must  be  acquainted 
with  my  daughter,  I  suppose.  Vou  must 
have  some  idea  of  what  you  are  talking 
about  ?  " 

"  Naturally,"  I  answered  tersely. 

"  Then  upon  my  word,  for  an  intelligent 
young  man,"  he  said,  "  you're  about  the  beM 
hand  at  talking  nonsense  I've  come  across." 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  judge,"  I  answered. 
"  However,  for  your  daughter's  sake,  here's 
the  best  and  safest  tip  you've  ever  had.  Ltt 
the  mine  alone." 

"  I'm  inclined  to  think  you're  r^ht,"  he 
admitted  ttiih  a  sigh.  "  It  is  a  risk, 
especially  if  your  people,  whoever  they 
may  be,  are  *  bears.'  I  hate  to  come  all  this 
way  and  do  no  business,  though.  " 

"  \^  hy  (lon't  you  stay  at  home,  tficn,"  I 
said,  severely,  "  and  for  your  daughter  s  sake 
put  the  little  you  have  in  good  railroad 
slock  ?  " 
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He  set  dowti  the  liqueur  glass  which 
he  had  been  in  ilic  act  of  raising  to  his 
and  looked  at  iiic  for  a  mon)eni  in  utter 
astonishment.  Then  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  laughed  till  the  tears  came  into 
his  eves 

"  1  don  t  know  who  you  are,"  he  said 
weakly,  "  but  you're  ihe  funniest  young  man 
I  ever  canic  across.  Never  mind.  I  believt? 
you're  right  about  the  mine.  We'll  Start 
back  to  L<jndon  this  morning." 

I  was  perhaps  as  astonished  as  \\.-  was,  but 
I  said  nothing,  for  the  Count  :uul  \'erunica 
were  close  at  hand.  The  former  looked  at 
us  both  anxiously. ' 

"Come,  lie  called  out,  "wre  have 
triumphed.  1  iie  ivory  cross  is  ours.  And 
now,  if  you  are  ready,  Mr.  Derwent,  my 
carriage  is  here.  The  notary  will  be  at  my 
villa  in  an  hour's  time." 

Mr.  Derwent  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  One  moment,  Count,"  he  said. 

They  stepped  aside.  Veronica  turned  to 
me.  There  was  tlie  most  becoming  little 
pink  flush  upon  her  cheek. 

'*  Well  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  think  that  your  fatlier  is  persuaded," 
1  said.  "  He  will  not  buy>  He  is  telling 
the  Count  so  now." 

She  laughed  softly. 

"  My  friend,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  be  for 

ever  in  your  debt." 

*'  I  would  rather,"  I  answered,  "  that  you 
paid." 

She  looked  at  me  and  down  .it  her  feet. 

"  He  would  have  signed  last  night,"  she 
said,  "  if  I  had  not  invented  you." 

The  Count  and  Mr.  Derwent  came  towards 
us.  The  former  was  pile  with  rage.  I  am 
convinced  that  nothing  but  the  arrival  of  a 
telegraph  messenger  at  that  instant  prevented 
his  assaulting  me.  He  tore  open  his  message, 
and  as  he  read  he  became  a  changed  man. 

"Alas!"  he  exclaimed,  turning  towards 
Mr.  Derwent  with  ill-concealed  triumph,  '*I 
can  no  longer  argue  this  matter  with  you. 
Vour  time  was  up  last  night.  You  have 
exceeded  it,  and,  behold,  the  mine  is  no 
longer  mine  to  deal  with.    It  is  sold." 

Mr.  Derwent  li»o',;ed  sharply  at  me. 

"Sold  to  whom  ?    he  asked. 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**It  is  my  brother  in  London  who  has 
arranged  t!v-  inntti  r,"  l.c  said.  "  He  has 
power  of  attorney,  and  he  has  received  the 
money.  I'he  purchaser  is  a  Mr.  Charles 
EUicot." 


Mr.  Derwent  looked  at  his  daughter. 

"  \\\\\\.  do  you  know  about  this,  Veronica  ?" 

he  asked. 

"  Tell  you  presently,  father,"  she  answered. 
•'Just  at  present  1  want  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Anderson.     Please  come  here." 

I  followed  her  obediently  round  the 
hotel  to  the  gardens  in  the  rear.  She  made 
me  sit  down,  and  took  the  seat  next  to 
mine.  As  though  afraid  that  I  might  seek 
to  escape,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  mine.  It 
was  not  necessary. 

"First  of  all,'  she  began,  boldly,  "I'm 
engaged  to  Charlie." 

I  held  her  hand  tightly.  I  was  not 
capable  of  articulate  speech  just  then. 

"  Father  w  ouldn't  hear  of  it,"  she  wen:  on. 
"lie  said  dial  Charlie  was  too  poor,  and 
had  never  done  anything.  He  didn't  believe 
in  Charlie.    I  did." 

She  paused.  1  tiunk  sl»e  found  my  silence 
a  little  disconcerting. 

Charlie  heard  of  this  mine,"  she  went 
on.  "  fie  sent  over  two  experts  and  got  two 
magnificent  reports.  Then  he  set  al>out 
tr}  ing  to  raise  the  money  to  buy  it  Unfor- 
tunately, father  heard  about  the  mine  too, 
and  he  decided  to  come  over  and  look  at  it. 
I  came  with  him  to  try  to  stop  his  buying 
it,  if  I  rauld.  All  the  time  Charlie  was  trying 
to  raise  the  money  in  London.  Yesterday 
he  wired  me,  *  .A.1I  promised.  Shall  concliide 
to-morrow,'  I  was  almost  at  my  wit  s  end, 
for  father  had  arranged  to  ccmclude  the 
purchase  last  night." 

"  This  is  where  I  come  in,  I  supposei"  I 
remarked  feebly. 

She  nodded. 

"  I  hey  really  put  the  idea  into  my  head," 
she  said.  "  My  father  wondered  whether 
you  were  not  here  in  connection  with  the 
mine,  and  the  (!ount  looked  mysterious  and 
smiled  to  hiniM  If.  So  1  spoke  to  you  last 
night,  and  aiierwards  1  told  them  that  you 
were  a  mining-engineer.  That  put  father 
ofT  at  once,  for  he  saw  a  chance  of  getting 
an  expert  opinion." 

"  He  had  il,"  1  murmured. 

"It  was  awfully  sweet  of  you,"  she  de- 
clared "  You  see  how  beautifully  it  has  all 
come  off  1 " 

"  Then  it  wasn't  your  &ther*s  last  twenty* 
thousand  pounds  I "  I  remarked,  suddenly. 

"  Of  course  nol,"  she  murmured.  "  Nfy 
father  is  really  Lord  Derwent.  He  prefers 
to  travel  incognito^  because  people  bother 
him  so." 
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For  a  moment  the  humour  of  this  thing 
possessed  me.  I  recalled  my  soiin<l  advice 
to  a  mulli-milliunairc,  and  I  laughed  till 
the  tears  stooJ  in  my  eyes.  Suddenly  I 
remembered  that  I,  too,  had  a  confession 
to  make. 

"  By  ihe-by,"  I  said  slowly,  "did  you  say 
that  your — your  friend  *' 

"  Charlie,"  s'.ie  murmured. 
"  Had  had  two  favourable  reports  on  the 
mine?" 
"Yes." 

"  And  lias  bought  it  ?  " 

She  nodded.  1  looked  at  her  sym- 
pathetically. Al^er  all,  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  marry  a  pauper. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  tn  hear  it,"  I  said, 
liypocritically.  "  Perhaps  the  most  extra- 
ordinary part  of  this  affair  is  that  I  am  really 
a  mining  engineer,  and  have  been  preparing 
a  secret  report  upon  this  property." 

She  looked  at  me  in  amazement 

**  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  **  she  asked 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am,"  I  answered.  "  I 
ca  ne  over  on  behalt  of  a  New  York  syndicate, 
and  I  posted  my  report  to  them  last  night. 
I  told  your  father  the  literal  truth.  The 
('ir<  It  I  urtuna  Mine  is  not  worth  twenty 
thousand  pence." 

"  What  a  fraud  the  Count  is,"  she  sighed, 
"and  what  a  lot  of  money  people  will  lose." 

"  Ves,  but  Charlie  !  " 

She  laughed  softly. 

"  Oh,  it  makes  no  difference  to  Charlie," 
she  said.  "  I  believe  he  had  to  pay  an 
awful  lot  of  money  for  those  favourable 
reports,  but  he's  sold  out  to  a  syndicate  for 
a  hundred-thoasand  pounds.  He  got  the 
signatories  and  raised  the  money  of  them 
to  buy  the  mine.  1  he  syndicate  will  sell  to 
a  company,  and,  of  course,  the  public  who 


buy  shares  will  be  the  f)eopIe  who  will  lose 
tin  ir  money.  I  think  Charlie's  quite  clever, 
don  t  you  ?" 

**  I  should  imagine  there's  no  doubt  about 
it,"  I  assured  her. 

We  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  silence.  Our 
hands  were  still  very  close  together.  I  was 
feeling  exceedingly  depresse  d. 

"We  spoke,"  I  remarked,  "of  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  reward." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  she  admitted.  "  You 
iiave  earned  it.    Please  sit  still." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  bent  over  me. 

"  Close  your  eyes,"  she  whispered. 

I  obeyed  her.  To  this  moment  I  can 
remember  the  touch  of  the  sun  upon  my 
shut  eyelids,  the  rustling  of  the  soft,  lazy  air 
through  the  orange  trees,  the  drow  sy  humming 
of  bees  in  the  garden.  I  felt  her  face  close 
to  mine — and  sudtlenly  the  touch  of  her  lips, 
one  whispered  word  in  my  ear  I  I  had  had 
my  rewanl. 

I-'ur  a  second  I  remained  there,  motionless. 
I  lacked  the  power  or  the  will  to  tear  myself 
away.  Then  with  a  little  cry  1  sprang  to  my 
feet  and  hurried  round  the  corner  of  the 
li  tel.  I  was  too  late.  The  hotel  omnibus, 
laden  with  lui^^age,  was  rumbling  across  the 
square,  the  Count  stood  upon  the  pavement 
waving  a  florid  farewell.  A  little  white  hand 
flashed  out  of  the  window.  It  was  the  last 
I  ever  saw  of  Veronica. 

*  ♦  * 

But  one  morning,  some  two  months 
later,  I  received  a  packet  in  an  unfanuliar 
handwriting.  When  I  opened  it  I  found  one 
hundred  shares  in  the  Great  Fortuna  Silver 
Mine,  and  a  little  scrawl  ol  [)aper: 

Charlie  says  these  are  very  good  to  sell 
—quickly  I " 
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A   POPULAR   ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONCLAVE   AT  ROME. 

By  W.  J.  WINTLE. 

This  •xrtit/e  kas  been  rtad  atui  a/>/>r<nvJ  by  one  of  the  highest  Roman  Caffioli,  authorities  in  Ens^lanU. 

''T''H  [i  eleclion  of  the  Primate  of  Cliristen-     the   last   absolution.      The  commendatory 
dom   has  been  fittingly  termed  the     prayers  are  now  said  by  the  liishop  Sacristan. 
supreme  administrative  act  of  the  Church,  and        Upon  the  death  of  the  Pope,  the  govern 
is  necessarily  fenced  around  with  eialxtrate     ment   t>f  the   Church  devolves   upon  the 

College  of  Cardinals 
till  such  time  us 
his  successor  is 
elected,  and  a  small 
Executive  Council 
undertakes  the 
work  of  administra 
tion,  the  president 
being  the  Canier- 
lengo,  or  Chamber- 
lain, of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church. 
This  high  official  at 
once  takes  charge 
of  the  Vatican  and 
then  proceeds  to 
verify  the  decease 
of  the  Pope.  Going 
with  various  prelates 
and  other  ecclesi 
astical  dignitaries 
to  the  death 
chamber,  he  ta()s 
the  l,row  of  the 
deceased  Pontiff 
three  times  with  a 
small  silver  lianimer, 
and  lliri<-e  calls  him 
by  his  ("hristiaii 
name.  Receiving 
no  reply,  lie  turns 
to  those  present  ami 
announces,  "  The 
PojK'  is  indeeil 
dead  !  "  He  then 
takes  |)ossessii)n  (»f 
the  I'isherman's 
hich  has  been  removed  from  the 
linger,  and  subsetiuently  breaks  it 


and  extraordinary 
preciiuiions. 

When  the  Pope 
is  attacked  by  grave 
illness  and  his  con- 
dition  becomes 
rritiral,  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  sends 
notice  of  the  fact 
to  the  S  e  ti  i  o  r 
Cardinal  that  he 
may  at  once  come 
willi  his  colleagues 
to  the  Vatican  :  and 
to  the  Cardinal- 
Vicar,  who  ad- 
ministers the 
diocese  of  Rome, 
that  he  may  cause 
prayers  to  be  offerL-d 
in  all  the  churches. 

The  Cardinals 
and  the  domestic 
prelates  now  gather 
round  the  l)ed  of 
the  dying  Pontiff, 
who  is  assisted  in 
his  last  moments 
by  his  confessor 
and  the  Cardinal 
Grand  Penitentiary. 
The  Bishop-Sacri- 
stan brings  the 
Viaticum  ami  ad 
ministers  Extreme 
Unction,  after 
which  the  Cardinal 

Grand  Penitentiary  assists  him  to  repeat  the 
profession  of  faith  and  pronounces  over  him  Pope's 

(    565  ) 


H.E.  Cardinal  OreKlia.  Camerlraco  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  who 
is  in  chirge  of  the  Vatican  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Apostolic  Sec. 


ring. 
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in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  Cardinals, 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sacred  College. 

The  next  days  are  occupied  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  which  are  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  stately  character,  and  last  about  a  week. 
"I'he  body  of  the  deceased  Pontiff  lies  in 
state  in  St.  Peter's,  where  vast  multitudes 
assemble  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  face  of 
the  I'ather  of  Christendom. 

The  actual  entombment  takes  place  at 
night  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  it 
affords  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  church  is  closed 
and  is  only  lighted  by  the  torches  carried  in 
the  procession,  as  the  body  is  borne  from  the 
Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  past  the 


High  Altar  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Canons, 
where  it  is  deposited  in  a  coffin  of  cypress 
wood,  which  is  enclosed  in  lead  and  finally 
placed  in  a  casket  of  oak  or  chestnut.  In 
the  inner  coffin  are  laid  pnirses  containing 
coins  struck  in  various  years  of  the  late 
Pope's  reign,  and  a  brief  history  of  his  chief 
acts  inscribed  on  parchment  and  enclosed  in 
a  metal  tube.  The  inner  coffins  are  scaled 
by  the  Canierlcngo  and  other  high  officials. 

The  tomb  is  situated  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall  over  a  door  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
chapel.  Here  the  body  reposes  until  the 
tomb  to  be  erected  to  the  J'ope's  memory 
by  the  Cardinals  whom  he  created  is  ready 
to  receive  it.   If  it  happens  that  at  the  death 


of  the  Pope  the  coffin  of  his  predecessor 
is  still  in  this  provisional  tomb,  it  is  removed 
to  the  crypt  under  the  church. 

In  the  meantime  the  Vatican  is  being 
prepared  for  the  assembly  of  the  Conclave 
which  is  to  elect  the  new  Pope.  All  the 
Cardinals  are  summoned  to  attend,  and  the 
rule  for  the  last  six  hundred  years  has  been 
to  commence  the  work  of  election  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  death.  This  worked  well 
enough  when  all  the  cardinals  were  resident 
in  Europe  ;  but  now  that  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  are  saittered  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  them  all 
to  arrive  in  lime,  and  Pius  IX.  authorised 
the  Conclave  to  commence  work  as  soon 


as  two-thirds  of  its  members  were  assembled, 
without  waiting  for  the  rest.  As  Leo  XIII. 
was  Camerlengo  at  the  time,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  drawing  up  these  rules,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  in  the  new  laws  that 
he  has  laid  down  for  the  Conclave  this 
principle  has  been  maintained.  Many  of 
the  ancient  rules  have  been  modified, 
as  a  result  of  the  changed  position  of 
affairs  created  by  the  loss  of  the  temporal 
power. 

The  very  name  Conclave — derived  as  it  is 
from  r/aj'/s,  a  key — suggests  an  assembly 
with  locked  doors.  Privacy  and  security 
from  outside  interference  are  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  election  of  a  Pope.  The 


An  exterior  view  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  omclal  residence  of  the  Pope. 
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H  E.  C«nliful  Di  Pieiro. 


H.E.  Ctrdinal  Sano. 


ajisemblcil  Cardinals  are  strictly  enclosed 
until  their  delibcratiuns  result  in  an  election. 

This  practice  dates  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Cardinals 
assembled  at  V'iterbo  after  the  death  of 
Clement  IV.,  and  deliberated  for  two  years 


and  a  half  without  coming  to  any  decision. 
'Ihe  people  then  locked  ihem  up  in  the 
Bishop's  Palace  for  some  weeks,  but  as  thio 
rcsiilicd  in  nothing  they  proceeded  to  lake 
off  the  roof  and  to  limit  the  food  <tf  iheir 
Kmincnces   to    bread    and    water  !  The 


FOUR  CARDINALS  WHO  ARE  REGARDED  AS  PROBABLE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  PAPACY. 
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Cardinals  ihen  appointed  a  small  committee 
to  elect  a  Poi>e,  and  thus  the  business  was 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  by  the 
election  of  Gregory  X. 

'I'he  Conclave  is  now  held  in  the  Vatican, 
though  the  Cardinals  are  empowered  to 
assemble  elsewhere  if 
they  think  fit.  Several 
large  suites  of  apart- 
ments are  allotted  for 
the  accommodation  of 
the  Cardinals  and  their 
attendants,  who,  to- 
gether with  a  large 
staflT  of  ("onclavisis,  or 
officials  employed  in 
various  ways,  are  shut 
in  by  a  diKjr  which 
boars  four  locks  ;  two  on  the  inside,  the 
keys  of  which  are  kept  by  the  Cardinal 
Camerlengo,  and  two  on  the  outside,  which 
are  controlled  by  the  Marshal,  Prince 
Cliigi. 

'J'he  rooms  are  divided  by  temporary 
partitions  into  cells  for  the  Cardinals,  each 
cell  having  an  outer  apartment,  which  is 
t>ccupied  by  a  chaplain  or  other  atten- 
dant. When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  are  thus  enclosed— in 
1878  there  were  nearly  two  hundred  and 


A  medal  Ktruck  by  Pope 
when  the  Holy  Sec 


fifty  —  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  task 
of  housing  them  all  is  no  light  one. 

In  addition  to  the  trhaplain  and  jK-r^onal 
attendant  that  each  (Cardinal  brings  with  him, 
there  are  a  sacristan  with  five  sub-s;icristans  ; 
a  secretary  with  two  assistants  ;  a  prelect  and 

live  ma.sters  of  cere- 
monies ;  two  physicians 
and  a  dispenser ;  several 
barbers  ;  a  number  of 
cooks  and  domestic 
servants  ;  and  a  few 
masons,  carpenters  and 
plumbers,  in  case  of 
any  repairs  being 
urgently  needed. 

On  the  day  for  open- 
ing the  Conclave,  a 
Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sung  in  St. 
Peter's,  a  sermon  preached,  and  the  Cardinals 
enter  the  \'atican  in  solemn  procession.  The 
I'eni  Creator  is  sung,  and  they  then  take  the 
oath  to  observe  the  .Apostolic  constitutions, 
after  which  they  go  to  their  cells,  which  are 
assigned  to  them  by  lot.  .Ml  the  other 
{'onclavists  then  take  oath  not  to  meddle  in 
the  ele<:tion  nor  reveal  any  secrets  that  may 
come  to  their  knowledge. 

Later  in  tlie  evening  the  bell  rings,  and 
the  order,  ''Extra  omnes ! " — '*  all  outside ! " — 


Leo  XIII.  as  CtmerlenKo, 
was  vacant  in  1878. 


T.E.  Cardinals  SeraHno  and  Vincento  Vannutelli.  two  brothers  who  may  receive  a  malority  of  the  votes 

at  the  next  Conclave. 
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• 

Clifo  in  SiimiDun*  Ponliriceni  H" 
piciun  U  C«rd  •J^tt/fet— 

• 

''''  / 

A  Conclave  vuling  paper,  »hown  open  and  roliieU,  •< 
described  in  (he  ■nicle. 


Eli£0  in  SuTOTDum  Ponlififem  P  ' 
pieum  D  Card  i<4<x/KicL 


I  A*  J 


is  given,  after  which  the  door  is  locked 
by  the  Canierlengo  from  within  and  the 
Marshal  from  without.  The  Camerlengo 
and  three  f)thcr  Cardinals  then  make  a 
tour  of  inspection  throughout  the  building 
to  see  that  everything  is  in  order  and 
that  no  strangers  are 
present. 

The  door  of  the  Con- 
clave is  that  of  the  Saia 
Re^^uxy  at  the  top  of  the 
Marshal's  staircase.  All 
(tther  doors  giving  access 
to  that  part  of  the  Vatican 
have  b<"en  previously  walled 
up.  Beside  this  door  are 
four  turns,  similar  to  those 
sometimes  .seen  in  the 
walls  of  kitchens,  through 
which  corresjK)ndenre  and 
fcxxl  are  passed.  One  of 
these  turns  is  closely 
guarded  by  bishops,  another 

No.  S9-  — X. 


by  prothonotaries,  the  remaining  two  being 
in  charge  of  prelates  of  the  papal  tribunals. 

The  Cardinals  are  at  liberty  to  receive 
letters  on  personal  or  family  matters,  but  not 
comnumiaaions  l>earing  ujxm  the  election. 
To  ensure  the  observance  of  this  rule  all 
correspi^ndence  passing  through  the  turns, 
either  from  within  or  without,  is  read  by  the 
guardians,  unless  it  is  marke<l  "Private." 
in  whi(  h  ca^e  it  goes  direct  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conclave,  and  is  read  by  the  chiefs 
of  orders  —  certain  Cardinals  who  are 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  each  da\\ 
business — who,  if  they  think  fit,  may  read 
it  to  the  whole  College. 

Newsj)ai)ers  and  books  are  admitted  with 
out  restriction,  and  a  Cardinal  may  go  to  the 
turn  to  speak  to  anyone,  but  only  in  the 
presence  of  its  guardians. 

Should  a  Cardinal  arrive  after  the  ( "onclave 
has  assembled,  he  has  the  right  of  admission, 
and  the  Marshal  without  communicates  with 
the  Camerlengo  within,  and  arranges  a 
convenient  time  for  the  door  to  be  unloc  ked. 
The  new  arrival  is  met  by  the  whole  College, 
who  have  a.ssembled  in  the  Royal  Hall  to 
welcome  him,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
open  door  to  admit  fresh  Conclavists  and 
any  articles  that  may  be  needed,  as  well  as 
to  pass  out  anyone  who  through  ill  health  or 
other  reason  finds  it  necessary  to  leave  the 
Conclave. 

The  door  can  also  be  opened  to  allow  a 
sick  Cardinal  to  pass  out,  but  he  is  not 
allowed  to  re-enter.  Owing  to  the  age  and 
infirmities  of  many  members  of  the  .Sacred 
College,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  some 
of  them  to  be  taken  ill,  especially  in  the  case 
of  a  protracted  Conclave  in  the  unhealthy 
months  of  the  summer,  when  malaria  is 


Temporary  cells  constructed  thus  are  erected  in  the  Vatican  for  the 
accoinmodalion  of  the  Cardlnali  during  the  Conclave. 
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THE  SIXTINE  CHAPEL  AT  THE  VATICAN. 

In  this  maKii^icnl  chapel,  aliove  the  alur  of  which  is  Michael  Angelo's  famous  I^st  Judgment,  Miid  to  the 
f;r<-:tt«kl  (Kiinliiig  in  llir  «»r1(l.  (lie  Carilinals  asxemljlc  for  ihc  election  of  the  Pope.  They  are  seated  on  thrones 
arr  tnged  round  the  chapel,  and  their  balloting  papers  are  received  in  a  chalice  on  the  aluir. 
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apt  to  be  prevalent  in  Rome.  Occasionally 
Cardinals  have  died  in   the  Conclave. 

The  day's  routine  is  almost  monastic  in 
its  regularity.  The  first  day  of  the  Conclave 
begins  with  the  Community  Mass  at  eight 
o'clock,  in  the  Pauline  Chapel.  This  .Mass 
is  celebrated  by  tlie  Dean  or  Senior  Cardinal, 
and  at  it  all  the  meml>ers  of  the  Sacred 
College  communicate.  Afterwards  they  return 
to  their  cells  to  take  the  morning  collation. 

On  all  other  days,  each  Cardinal  says 
Mass  in  his  cell  at  whatever  time  suits  him 
best,  but  all  who  are  not  unwell  assist  also 
at  the  Community  Mass,  which  is  said  every 
morning  by  the 
Bishop  -  Sacristan. 
At  its  close  all 
prt)cced  to  the 
hall  of  election, 
whi.'re  the  morn- 
ing voting  takes 
place. 

Al)out  noon,  all 
return  to  their 
cells,  where  dinner 
is  served  separ- 
ately to  each,  and 
the  short  siesta, 
common  in  south- 
ern countries, 
follows.  After  this 
those  who  feel 
disposed  take 
exercise  in  the 
corridors  or  pay 
visits  to  each 
other's  cells,  until 
three  or  four 
o'clock,  when  all 
assemble  for  the 
afternoon  scrutiny. 
This  is  followed 
by  transaction  of 
the  miscellaneous 
business  of  the 
Conclave  by 
the  various 
officials,  and  if 
anything  very  im- 
pfirtant  arises  a 
meeting  of  the 
College  may  be 
held  to  discuss  it. 

Towards  nine 
or  ten  o'clock 
supper  is  sened, 
after  which  the 


bell  rings,  and  the  order,  ''^ In  cellam,  domini^ 
— "  In  your  cell,  my  lords  " — gives  the  signal 
for  retiring.  But  a  good  deal  of  visiting  from 
cell  to  cell  goes  on,  and  the  Conclavists — 
who  are  not  always  as  discreet  as  their 
masters — wander  freely  about  the  corridors, 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  day.  If  a 
Cardinal  wishes  to  be  alone,  his  servant 
places  at  the  door  of  the  cell  two  bars  of 
wood,  somewhat  like  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross, 
as  a  signal  that  his  Eminence  is  not  visible. 

Each  Cardinal  may  have  his  meals  sent  in 
from  his  own  house,  and  by  ancient  custom 
no  one  was  supposed  to  avail  himself  of  his 


The  Ctmerleoxo,  or  ChtcnberlAio,  ootify  ing  to  Ibc  tsscmblcd  CirdinaU  the  licnth  of  the  Pope. 
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colleague's  kitdien.  Hence  arose  some  ver)' 
curious  and  picturesque  customs,  still  to 
some  extent  observed,  though  the  motlcrn 
tendency  is  to  curtail  and  simplify  them. 

Towards  noon  each  day,  the  Cardinal's 
gentlemen   proceeded   to   his   house  and 


The  body  of  the  Pope  ts  buried  it  night  in  t  niche  over  a  door  in  the  Chapel  of  the 

Canons  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 


the  Middle  Ages,  when  political  feeling  often 
ran  high  over  the  election  of  the  Po{)e,  this 
precaution  was  by  no  means  unnecessary. 
Happily  those  days  have  gone  by,  the  Pope 
is  selected  for  personal  saintliness  and 
administrative  ability,  and  political  intrigues 

are  practically  un- 
known. 

The  procession 
of  the  dinner- 
bearing  coiiches 
was  one  ol  the 
sights  of  Rome. 
The  dishes  were 
enclosed  in  hampers 
or  tin  boxes,C()Vered 
with  green  or  violet 
dra|)ery,  and — on 
arrival  at  the  N'ati- 
can  —  were  carried 
in  stale  through  the 
entrance  halls,  pre- 
ceded by  the  mace 
of  the  Cardinal. 
The  Seneschal 
Dapifer,  l)earing  a 
serviette  on  his 
shoulder,  preceded 
the  dishes,  which 
Were  duly  handed 
through  the  turns 
to  the  Conckivisiii 
waiting  to  receive 
them. 

Before  the 
Cardinal  received 
his  dinner,  each 
dish  underwent  a 
careful  inspc-ction 
by  the  prelates  on 
guard,  in  order  thai 
no  letter  should  be 
concealed  in  it. 

At  the  Conclave 
in  1878,  only  the 
Ordinal  de  H  ohen  - 
lohe  had  his  meals 
brought  in  this  cere- 
monious fashion. 
The   other  mem- 


7 


1. 


bers  of  the  Sacred 

conveyed  his  dinner  to  the  Vatican  in  a  College  availed  themselves  of  the  kitchens 

state  coach.  "  They  were  accompanied  by  an  in  the  \'alican.    Formerly  the  dinner  was 

o/Ticer,  known  as  the  Seneschal  Dapifer,  who  restricted  to  a  single  dish,  and  rumour  has 

was  charged  with  the  very  important  duty  of  it  that  omelette  au  jambon  was  invented  at  a 

seeing   that    the  C'ardinal's  food  was  not  certain  Conclave  by  an  ingenious  cook,  in 

jHjisoncd  !    It  must  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  nourish  sufficiently  the  aged  Cardinal 
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whom  he  served.  At  the  present  time,  this 
rigour  has  been  greatly  modilkcJ,  but  sim- 
plicity still  marks  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  voting  takes  place  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel,  which  is  enteretl  from  the  Royal 
Hall,  which  in  its  nKir\'ellous  mural  decora- 
tions is  only  next  in  beauty  to  the  chapel,  to 
which  it  serves  as  an  ante-chamber.  Ranged 
around  the  chapel  are  the  thrones  of  the 
Cardinals,  each  surmounted  by  a  canopy  in 
token  of  the  joint  sovereignty  of  the  members 
of  the  Sacred  College  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  Apostolic  See.  The  1  )ean,  or  Senior 
(Cardinal,  occupies  the  first  throne  on  the 
Go^iK-'l  or  north  side  of  the  altar,  and  after 
him  in  order  of 
seniority  come  the 
C'ardinal  Uishops, 
Priests  and 
l>eacons,  the 
Junior  Cardinal 
I  >e.icon  sitting  on 
tlic  throne  nearest 
the  altar  on  the 
I'.pistle  or  south 
side. 

Before  each 
liirone  is  a  small 
table,  supplied 
with  writing 
materials,  while  in 
the  middle  of  the 
chapel  are  six 
other  tables,  pro- 
vided for  the  use 
of  any  Cardinals 
who  niay  Ikt  afraid 
of  being  over- 
looked by  their 
neighlKHirs  while 
hlling  in  the  voting 
papers.  All  the 
tables  are  provided 
with  sealing  wax 
and  tapers  for  use 
in  closing  the 
papers  in  the 
manner  to  be 
described. 

There  are  three 
methods  by  which 
a  Pope  may  be 
elected — those  of 
.\  c  c  1  a  m  a  t  i  o  n . 
Compromise,  and 
Scrutiny.  In  the 
first  case,  all  the 


Cardinals  leave  their  thrones  to  do  homage 
to  one  of  their  nuniber,  who — subject  to  his 
own  consent — thereby  becomes  Pope.  Here 
there  is  absolute  unanimity,  but  no  instance 
of  election  by  Acclamation  has  occurred  for 
alH)ut  three  hundred  years. 

The  method  of  Compromise  is  only ad(  pted 
in  the  case  of  an  extremely  protracted  elec- 
tion, when  there  seems  no  prospect  of  a 
two-thirds  majority  agreeing  ujxjn  any  one 
candidate.  The  Cardinals  then  ap[)«)int  a 
small  committee  to  settle  the  matter,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  its  decision. 

The  usual  method  is  that  ol  ScrutinVi  or 
ballot.    The  rules  are  that  every  Cartlinal 


Ai  each  scrutiny  ihc  Cardinals  approach  the  altar  in  turn  and  deposit  (bclr  sealed  voting 

papers  in  a  targe  chalice. 
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present  must  vote,  no  one  ran  vote  for  himself, 
a  two-thirds  majority  is  necessary  for  an  elec- 
tion, and  the  voting  must  be  absolutely  secret 
It  is  to  secure  the  last  of  these  conditions 
that  a  verv  inL''  nrons  votini;  p:i]><T  has  been 
adopted.  It  li.  divided  into  tlirec  compart- 
ments, in  the  fin>t  of  which  the  cardinal  writes 
his  own  name,  in  the  second  that  of  the 
candidate  for  whom  he  votes,  and  in  the 
third  a  motto  and  number. 

The  first  and  third  compartments  are  then 
folded  twice  and  sealed  down  at  lioth  >iili-s, 
so  that  only  the  middle  compartment  can  be 
seen  by  the  scrutineers.  l*he  back  of  the 
voting  paper,  behind  the  spaces  for  the  name 
and  motto  of  the  voter,  is  covered  witii  fancy 
printing  that  the  writing  may  not  show  through. 

Although  the  instructions  for  filling  in, 
folding  and  sealing  these  voting  i);i[>ers  are 
moit  clear  and  precise,  a  surprising  number 
of  mistakes  sometimes  occur.  At  the  Con- 
ela\  e  that  elected  Leo  XIIL,  several  papers 
ill  the  first  scrutiny  were  rejected  because 
improperly  sealed;  in  the  second  scrutiny 
one  of  them  was  utterly  illegible ;  and  in  the 
third  one  of  the  electors  was  found  to  have 
voted  for  Cardinal  Noijody! 

At  each  assembly  of  the  Conclave,  Uirce 
Cardinals  are  elected  as  scrutineers,  and  three 
as  infirmarians.  The  duty  of  the  latter  is  to 
take  the  votes  of  any  of  the  Cardinals  who  may 
be  confmed  to  their  cells  through  sickness. 

In  voting,  the  electors  in  order  of  seniority 
go  to  th  :■  alt;ir,  where  each  knn-U  fm  .i  few 
moments  in  private  prayer.  He  then  rises 
and  holds  his  voting  paper  over  a  lai^e 
chalice  which  stands  on  the  altar,  and  audit  !  ^ 
takes  oath  that  he  is  voting  for  the  man  he 
sincerely  believes  tu  be  ihj  most  suitable; 
after  which  he  places  the  paper  on  the  paten 
and  lets  it  slide  into  the  chalice. 

The  next  business  is  to  count  the  voles. 
I  l»e  chalice  is  shaken  to  mix  the  pa[)ers, 
which  are  then  counted  into  a  second  chalice, 
in  onltT  to  see  if  thcv  correspond  in  ninul"  r 
with  the  Cardinals  present,  if  they  do  not, 
they  are  burnt,  and  a  fresh  vote  taken. 

Each  voting  paper  is  taken  from  the  chalice 
by  tht*  first  scrutineer,  who  lonks  at  the  name 
voted  lor  and  hands  the  paper  to  the  second 
scrutineer,  who,  after  looking  at  it,  gives  it 
to  the  third,  wlio  reails  the  name  aloud.  .Ml 
the  (  ardinals  then  make  a  mark  against  that 
name  ou  tiieir  lists. 

When  all  the  votes  have  been  read  out, 
the  papers  are  pierced  and  thvi  .iil(!d  on  a 
Siring.  If  no  one  has  obtained  the  necessary 


two  thirds  niajority,  a  seccmd  vote  is  taken, 
which  is  known  as  that  ol  Accession.  This 
is  done  in  order  that,  if  any  candidate  has 
received  a  large  number  of  votes,  any 
Cardip;(ls  who  please  may  iransft  r  their  votes 
to  him,  and  so  bring  about  an  election 
without  further  delay.  No  one  can  vote 
again  for  the  same  person,  but  each  is 
obliged  to  hand  in  a  voting  paper,  though  he 
need  not  insert  anyone's  name  in  it. 

The  votes  thus  acceded  are  now  added  to 
those  previously  given,  and  if  no  candidate 
has  secured  the  necessary  majority,  the  papers 
are  mixed  with  some  damp  stmw  and  burnt 
in  a  small  -Iom-,  placed  in  the  chapel  for  this 
purpose.  The  appearance  of  smoke  from 
the  flue  is  the  signal  to  ilic  people  outside 
that  the  Pope  is  not  yet  elected. 

\\  hen,  either  by  Scrutiny  or  Accession,  it 
ai)pears  that  someone  iios  received  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  votes,  the  papers  are 
re-counted,  and  in  various  ways  examined  to 
see  that  everything  is  in  oiiU  r.  Sluxild  the 
majority  be  exactly  two  thud-,  ut  the  total 
voles  recorded,  the  pa|)ers  are  <jpened  and 
the  names  of  those  voting  in  the  majority 
exntnined,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
elected  Cardinal  did  not  vole  lor  himself. 

If  all  is  proved  correct,  three  Cardinals 
are  chosen  by  lot  In  'Ml  a>  re\isris,  and  these 
re  count  and  check  the  votmg  piipers.  When 
they  certify  that  the  I'opc  is  elected,  the 
papers  are  burnt,  but  without  any  damp  straw. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Conclave  anr!  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies  are  now  summoned, 
and  the  Dean  proceeds  with  them  to  the 
throm-  of  the  newly-elected  Pope,  and  asks 
if  he  is  wi!lini;  to  accept  the  office.  Should 
he  consent,  the  canopies  over  all  the  thrones 
but  his  own  are  at  once  lowered,  in  token 
that  the  temporary  joint  sovereignty  of  the 
Sacred  College  is  at  an  end. 

The  new  I'ope  now  proceeds  to  the  altar 
and.  after  spending  a  short  time  in  pmyer,  is 
conducted  to  a  Acstry,  where  he  assumes  the 
usual  papal  dress,  alter  which  he  returns  to 
the  altar  and  receives  the  homage  of  the 
Cardinals.  This  is  sometimes  known  as 
t?ii'  '*  a(if  iration,"  and  the  a!)>urd  notion  has 
gone  al>road  that  divine  worship  is  paid  to 
the  Pope.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
this  is  utterly  untrue. 

l>ater,  the  election  is  announced  from  the 
balcony  of  St.  Peter's  by  the  Senior  Cardinal 
Deacon,  and  the  new  Pope's  first  public  act  is 
to  pivr-  tlir  .\:.n>tiill(  r.cnfdieti(m  to  the  city 
and  tlie  world  Irotu  the  loggia  of  the  cathedraL 
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A   LONG,  CQMPLEiE  STORY. 


By  CHARLES  EDVASD8. 


lUiumlfd  kr  F.  PeORAM. 


lOHN  DOLLINGTON  BAGSHAWE, 
J  otherwise  Jack  Bagshawe,  was  copying 
the  draft  of  a  moderately-important  treaty 
with  a  foreign  Power,  when  the  porter 
brought  up  his  uncle's  visiting-card.  To 
tell  the  candid  truth,  he  was  not  thinking 
deeply  of  what  he  was  writing.  His  mind 
was  engaged  with  the  magnificent  Miss 
Med  way,  as  some  called  her.  He  had 
little  doubt  that  he  was  in  love  seriously 
lor  the  first  time  in  his  hlc,  and  he  behevcd 
that  Christine  Medway  was  not  toying  with 
him  on  purpose  to  hang  his  scalp  in  the 
cabinet  where  she  might  be  suppos<Mi  tu 
k,*ep  such  triumphant  relics. 

The  porter  stood  deferentially,  cap  in 
band,  while  the  F.O.  clerk  finislied  a  word. 

"  I'hc  young  gentleman,"  he  then  said, 
"  will  not  mind  waiting  I  was  to  say.  He 
does  not  want  to  hurry  you,  sir,  if  you  are 
busy." 

"  Really  !  How  good  of  him  !  All  right, 
Dathurst ;  say  I'll  be  down  directly." 

The  F.O.  clerk  dropped  an  ink  hlot  on  his 
uncle's  visiting-card.  He  also  laughed  airily, 
[K*ey)ed  into  a  little  ivory  hand-mirror  which 
lay  on  ,i  tin  box  inscribed  "Japan," and  gave 
his  slender  moustarl>e  a  twirl.  And  then  he 
put  tiie  mirror  down  with  a  slap.  It  was 
just  habit  that  had  made  him  cast  an  eye 
U|K}n  the  thing  ;  and  the  idea  of  associating 
that  cluilihy cheeked  young  ruffian  at  the 
bottom  of  ttie  stairs  with  the  rcquireruetUi> 
of  such  harmless  vanity  was  too  ridiculous. 
If  it  had  been  Sir  Horace  and  Fady 
Courtly,  the  ca.'>e  would  have  been  different. 
The  Ctjurtleys  were  uncle  and  aunt  to  the 
magnificent  Miss  Medway,  and  had  once 
called  at  the  VX).  al»out  something  or  other. 

The  F.O.  clerk's  own  uncle  was  standing 
on  the  mat  in  a  disjointed  attitude.  His 
back  was  towards  the  stairs.  To  his  nephew 
he  seemi'd  a  preposterous  af^'glcni'-niti' in  of 
flesh  and  bones.    His  frock-coat  and  lnii  liat 


were  only  too  obviously  a  forced  concession 

to  the  needs  of  his  present  neighbourhood. 
They  didn't  suit  him,  though  they  did  put  a 
clumsy  year  or  two  on  to  his  age.  Jack 
13agshawe  noticed  this  when  his  uncle 
jerked  round  like  a  marionette  in  response 
to  the  severe  little  cough  with  which  he 
announced  his  coming. 

Then  the  chubby  cheeks,  mouth  to  match, 
dimpled  chin,  and  greenish  eyes  of  the 
eighteen-year-old  uncle  all  conspired  to  effect 
a  genial  smile;  and  the  uncle  himself  ex- 
tended  a  huge  paw  to  be  shaken.  He  also 
charged  forth  an  apology. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  old  chap,  to  disturb 
you!  I  am,  Indeed!  But  it's  so  deuced 
particular,  you  know.  I  thought  vou 
wouldn't  mind;  and  I  was  preciou.s  lucky 
to  get  leave  to  run  up  because  old  Gran 
Haverton's  down  with  pneumonia.  I  hope 
you  don't  mind  ?  " 

1  he  F.O.  clerk  niounled  his  eye-glass. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  he  said,  when  he  had 
had  enough  of  his  uncle's  red  and  (juite 
moist  paw.  *'  We'd  better  go  to  the  '  Quick- 
sands,' I  think." 

He  was  to(j  nuich  of  a  diplomatist  already 
to  show  tlie  tail  of  a  personal  emotion  of 
any  serious  nature  to  the  world  at  large, 
including  his  uncle ;  but  it  took  him  all  his 
time  for  a  moment  or  two  to  restrain  his 
impulse  to  niork  at  his  younf;  relative.  The 
lad  was  in  souie  respects  enviable,  but  he 
was  no  beauty.  His  lavender-coloured 
trousers  and  poppy-red  tie  were  astonishing  ; 
they  alone  were  calculated  to  give  his  grand- 
mother an  ailment,  if  she  lacked  one.  The 
nephew  grasped  the  incongruous  whole  of 
him  at  a  glance,  and  supi^ested  the  "  Quick- 
sands." The  "Quicksands"  was  a  club  of 
such  monumental  slowness  and  gravity  that 
lau|^hter  heard  in  its  stately  halls  was 
generally  of  the  belated  kind.  It  took  the 
majority  of  the  "  Quicksanders  "  from  ten 
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ntitiutes  to  one  d.iy  lo  npp'cciate  a  luinif*r(>i»'; 
remark  ur  situatiun.  1  hat  would  suit  jack 
Bagshawe  very  wel1»  considering.  A  hansom 
w:is  sumrnfmed,  and  uncle  and  nephew  were 
soon  rattling  up  Parliament  Street. 

'*  Been  fighting  ?  "  a^ked  Jack  Bagshawe, 
when  he  had  lit  a  cigarette. 

"  Fighting  ?  Of  course  not  !  "  n  plied  the 
b  >y  earnestly.  "  I — it's  ever  so  much  more 
important  than  that  t  And,  I  say,  Jack,  old 
chap,  \nu  don't  mind  my  not  looking  you 
up  last  week-end,  do  vt)u  ?  I  was  so  beastly 
busy,  you  know,  at  «)id  Gran  s.  She  wanted 
me  there,  you  know." 

lit'  paused  and  fumbled  at  the  fluff  nn 
his  upper  lip,  which  hinted  downily  at  the 
eighteen  full-fed  years  of  his  life  to  date. 

"  Get  on  ! "  said  the  F.O.  clerk. 

"  Do  you  mean  tne  or  the  hor-,e,  old 
chap  ?  "  asked  the  boy,  almost  as  if  he  were 
nervous. 

"  Both.    Is  she  very— — " 

'i'he  uncli-  interrupted  him  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  iiailstorm  in  May. 

"Jack,"  he  cried,  linking  his  red  paws, 
"she's  tno  7ovcly  for  anything  I  1  never  in 
all  my  life  felt  as  i  did  when  she  smiled  at 
me— on  me,  that  is — and  called  me  'John' 
last  Monday.  She  knows  you — by  sight, 
anyway — and  that's  one  rca^inn,  \m\  know, 
why  I  made  up  my  muid  to  cut  up  and  see 
you  about  it.  She  gave  my  fingers  such  a 
squeeze  when  we — t  r — [wrted." 

'!"he  F.O.  rl(  rk  svl^isked  out  his  whit^'  silk 
handkerchief  and  wij)ed  his  eyes  with  it. 

"I  was  enquiring  about  your  grandmother," 
he  said  afterwards,  as  swei  tl\  a-  if  \\kt  were 
coaxing  a  Continental  Tower  to  nuke  a  fool 
of  itself.      Well  ?  " 

The  boy  bhiNhcd  purple.  Blushes  in  him 
assiinK  (1  (liat  alaiming  hue.  I'hey  told  all 
intelh^ent  observers  about  the  bodily  discom- 
forts prepared  for  him  and  his  offspring  in  the 
future  by  a  long  line  of  s<-lf-indulgent  ancestors. 

"Oh,  \  rs,  1  know!"  he  murmured.  "She 
isn't  all  that  bad.  reallv!"" 

"  Then  1  take  it,"  exclaimed  the  F.O. 
clerk  to  his  uncle,  "that  you  are  here  on 
false  pretences.  Doesn't  it  strike  you  thai 
using  yn\xt  aged  relative  as  a  pretext  for  a 
little  change  in  town  is  more  or  less  unworthy 
of  a  I'.aLjshaw-e  I'm  presunn'ng,  of  course, 
that  you  don't  mean  a  solid  word  about  your 
condition  as — well,  ahem  I — consequent  upon 
l.iat  particular  squeezing  of  your  fingers. 
They'd  stand  a  lot  of  stjuee/ing  without 
crying,  wouldn't  they,  those  fingers?" 


His  eye-glass  stared  brutally  at  his  uncle's 
liands,  which  were  knotted  together  on  his 
knees  in  a  convulsive  manner. 

It  was  riot  the  rt  fi-nnvc  to  his  red  paws 
that  hurt  the  uncle,  but  the  stab  at  his 
honour.  He  pouted  as  if  the  blow  had 
struck  him  right  over  the  heart 

"  I  think  I  won't  say  anything  more  ahfuit 
it  just  yet,"  he  siiid.  "  Vou're  frightlully 
rough  on  a  fellow.  Annie — ^your  mother, 
you  know— says  you  always  were  the  most 
sarcastic  chap  that  could  be,  even  when  you 
were  *' 

The  F.O.  clerk  raised  a  hand.    It  was  a 

white  hand,  small,  with  filbert-shaped  nails. 

"That'll  do  I'"  he  said  im|)eratively.  "I'm 
not  borrowing  these  minutes  from  the  nation 
for  the  plea.sure  of  hearing  an  analysis  of  my 
own  character,  ^'ol^re  cjuite  at  liberty  to 
wjtiihold  your  confession,  or  whatever  you 
please  to  call  it  or  think  it,  until  after 
luncheon.  Perhaps  l)y  that  time  there'll  Ik- 
none  to  make.  I'm  sure  L  hope  so,  for  lx>th 
sakes." 

Hefluttered  his  fingers  towards  an  acquaint- 
ance in  I'all  Mall,  smiled,  nodded,  and  puffVd 
smoke,  ihe  uncle  fell  Uick  heavily.  He 
looked  a.s  if  he  had  just  been  howled  first 
ball  in  the  Fton- Harrow  cricket  match.  His 
lower  jaw  slacke<l  down,  unl  his  large  pen 
dulous  nose  —  a  Havcrion  inheritance  of 
doubtful  value— seemed  to  quiver  to  its 
extremity,  as  it  al.so  tried  to  share  in  the 
general  de|)ressi<iti  of  its  comrade  features. 
His  eyes  were  like  a  codfish's — a  codfish's 
on  a  pier-head  after  five  minutes  in  a  boat. 
B'lt  t!i'  111  [vhew  paid  no  further  heed  to  him 
in  the  vehicle.  He  was  thinking  again  of 
the  magnificent  Miss  Med  way,  and  what  her 
love  and  companionship  for  life  might  mean 
to  him.  His  tluniclits  travt-llud  fast.  It  was 
simple  for  ihem  to  gel  switched  on  to  a  line 
in  which  they  had  much  in  common  with  the 
foolish  lump  whose  right  elbow  was  touching 
hitn.  And  then  he  was  almost  in  the  humour 
to  grind  his  teeth  melodrainiitically,  as  often 
before.  For  it  was  just  this  John  Bagshawe 
the  first,  or  second,  acrording  to  your  stand- 
point, who  was  set  between  him  and  a 
mvndanc  —  that  is,  a  monetary — position 
which  would  have  placed  him  instantly  level 
with  Christine  in  the  matrimonial  market. 
I'his  late-born  uncle  of  his,  by  his  grand- 
father's second  wife ;  and  no  one  else. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  lot  the  Bagshawes 
of  .Springhill  I  Tliey  had  for  generations 
been   notorious  at    murying.     'lake,  for 
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example,  the  F.O.  clerk's  own  mother,  the 
actual  baronet's  eldest  child.  Like  all  the 
Baf^shawe  girls,  save  one,  for  the  last  eentury, 
she  had  found  a  husband  ere  she  wus  twenty 
— at  seventeen,  to  be  exact  Her  father  had 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  such  j)rt  rocioiis 
nonsense,  and  had  penned  her  up  in  quite  a 
scandalous  way.  Result;  at  seventeen  she 
wedded  her  cousin,  Wellesley  Bagshawe,  the 
curate  and  prospective  rector  of  Springhil!  ; 
ran  oflf  with  him  and  did  it,  and  alter  a  lurt- 
night  the  pair  returned  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  and  threw  themselves  at  Sir  John's  feet, 
already  gouty,  also  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 


were  such  a  mellow  company  in  its  solemn 

precincts,  and  most  of  them  moved  about 
it  with  their  liands  behind  their  harks, 
breathing  faint  and  |)oU.shed  execrations 
when  anything  like  a  carpet  or  a  chair-leg 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  their  slow 
locomotion.  They  made  straight  for  the 
dining-room.  It  was  early,  and  the  lunchers 
were  few.  All  venerable,  moreover.  About 
three  pairs  of  l)ushy  grey  eNebrows  t\vi((  bed 
in  response  to  the  I'.O.  clerks  polite 
comprehensive  bow. 

The  uncle  was  a  screaming  discord  in  such 
an  environment.    He  made  matters  worse 


'  For  twaven't 


my  lad. 


Mid  the  nephew,  "remember  that  you're  ooi  o«  a  me-coune!    No  oae*«  shoutiof 

the  oJJ-i  here." 


.Sir  John  forgave  them,  but  took  bis  revenge 
by-and-by  in  a  second  wife — a  Haverton — 
witli  large  nose  and  means. 

The  raw  monstrosity  an onifiniving  tlie 
F.O.  clerk  in  the  hansom  was  the  out- 
come of  this  vengeance — he  and  a  pale 
slip  of  a  girl  named  Jennie,  who  even 
at  fifteen  was  looking  at  unmarried  men 
with  the  eyes  ol  a  huntres.s.  Their 
arrival  at  the  shining  granite  pillars  of  tiie 
"  Quicksands* "  portico  broke  these  visions. 
Jack  Hagshawe  went  u|)  the  stately  steps 
with  his  hands  l>ehind  him,  grave  far  beyond 
hb  years.  He  always  felt  like  that  in  the 
aftmo^hcrc  of  the  "Quicksands."  They 
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by  promptly  knocking  over  and  smashing  a 
champagne  glass  on  the  table  at  which  he 
sat.  Waiters  and  "  Quicksanders "  turned 
to  look  at  him  after  the  catastrophe  as  if  he 
were  an  earthquake.  And  that  made  matters 
worse  still  for  him.  Nevertheless,  under  his 
nephew's  condescending  yet  humane  persua> 
sion  he  ate  a  very  hearty  meal,  refusing 
nothing  indeed  that  was  suggested,  from 
olives  to  toothquill.  Only  when  forty-five 
minutes  bv  the  dining-room  clock  had  spetl 
did  the  h.O.  clerk  refer  to  the  .s(>ecial  mi.s.sion 
of  his  uncle. 

"Well,"  be  tlu'ii  said  (juietly,  '-now  that 
we're  through  with  this  business,  what  is  it 
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you  want  lu  lell  uie  ?  I  thought  they  kept  yuu 
too  much  in  hand  at  the  place  on  the  hill 
for  premature  frivolities  a  deux^   so  to 

speak  " 

I  Ic  had  lo  Uiniilaic  fhis  into  plainer  words 
ere  he  got  an  answer.  Then,  purple  again 
to  the  t)itn[>1e  in  his  chin,  the  uncle  flew  to 
justily  lumsi  lf. 

"I  ho(>c, '  he  said,  so  loud  that  several 
newcomers  heard  him,  and  paused,  fork  and 
spoon  in  hand,  *'  I  h<i(H'  I'm  not  brute 
enough  to  tritie  with  any  girl's  afTeclions. 
Still,  you  know  ^ 

"  I'or  heaven's  sake,  my  lad,"  said  tlie 
nephew,  in  a  low  and  strenuous  tone, 
*'  remember  that  you're  not  on  a  race  coursL- ! 
No  one's  shouting  the  odds  here.   Drive  on ' 

TIk^  tin<  It'  tried  to  atone  to  the  dis'iirln d 
old  gentlemen  by  looking  towards  them  m 
full  panoply  of  his  penitent  purple.  But  he 
soon  gave  that  up.  They  were  an  awful 
sight  They  sent  his  courage  below  the 
belt 

All  right,  Doll,  old  chap ! "  he  whispered. 

'*  A  fellow  must  live  his  life,  you  know  ! 

"  I  don't  happen  to  kn(jw,"'  snapped  the 
nephew  icily ;  "  and  I  hate  that  habit  of 
iterating  '  you  know '  without  rhyme  or 
rra^on.  It  [alls  fearfuHv  Ii'^  the  most 
unendurable  clap- trap  outside  the  play- 
ground- WeU?" 

The  uncle  hesitated,  and  knocked  down 
another  wine-glass,  fortunately  without 
break ujg  it.  This  merciful  escape  encouraged 
him  afresh. 

'*  I  know  you  don't  happen  to  know, 
Doll,'"  he  continued.  '*  I  was  just  coming 
to  it.  A  chap  must  marry  some  day.  Every- 
one knows  that,"  he  sniggered  pathetically  : 
"  es|)ecially  a  fellow  who's  a  Bagshawe  and  a 
Havertun.  There's  never  been  one  of  the 
direct  males  on  the  Haverton  side,  you  know, 
since  Cromwell's  time  who  didn't  do  it  when 
his  tiuK'  came.  As  for  flie  liagshawes,  I 
e.xiicct  you  know  what,(  liaps  they  are  better 
than  I  oin  tell  you.  A  fellow  must,  Doll  \ " 

I'he  KG.  clerk  aged  ten  years  during  this 
speech. 

*' We'll  lake  that  as  read,  marked  and 
digested,"  he  said  when  his  uncle  st<»|>[i' d,  .is 
if  for  a  (nmniriit,  '  I  ^hould  feel  rather 
thanklul  if  yt>u  d  get  to  the  pith  of  your  yarn. 
So  far  it's  all  rind.*' 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  I)(»ll,  it's  so  1jeai>tly 
diffic  ult  !  ■'  exclaimed  the  unt  ie,  witii  fervour. 
"  It's  miles  worse  than  an  exam.  It  s  like 
gettii^  a  decent  lead  in  a  race,  and  then 


feeling  the  other  fellow — the  only  other  who 
matters,  you  know — feeling  he's  creeping  up 
and  catching  you." 

The  nephew  would  have  made  a  fme  study 
lor  an  artist  in  quest  of  a  type  of  the  haughty 
young  Englishman  whose  demeanour  suggests 
that  he  w:is  sent  into  the  world  to  excite 
the  antipathy  of  everyone  except  his  mother, 
his  sisters,  and  a  few  other  women.  He  did 
not  know  it,  but  that  is  how  he  looked, 
inevitably  now.  Tint  Ik-  of  al!  men,  with 
niagnifioent  Miss  Medway  (jueening  it  per- 
plexingly  in  his  own  heart  and  mind,  should 
be  condemned  to  such  a  rabid  confidence  as 
this  ! 

'*  Do  spare  me  your  pretty  little  analogies, 
John  !  "  he  said  with  an  heroic  determination 
to  l)e  p.itii  tit  for  a  short  spell  longer. 

"  All  right ;  1  will  then.  1  am  in  love — 
real  love ;  and  that's  the  real  truth,"  said  the 
uncle  desperately. 

The  nephew  sounded  i  breath  which 
might  have  travelled  right  from  tus  boots,  fur 
the  noise  it  made  and  the  time  it  took 
clearing  him.  IIi^  uncle  stopped  abruptly 
and  focussed  him  anxiously  with  his  greenish 
eyes.  Dilated,  as  now,  those  greenish  eyes 
of  young  John  Bagshawe  were  as  bad  as  a. 
nightmare  visitation  to  the  P.O.  rU  ik. 

"  What's  the  row,  Doll  ? '  murmured  the 
uncle,  in  a  tone  that  suited  hb  expression. 

"Nothing.  I've  got  to  get  back  to 
Donnini;  Street,  if  you've  (}uite  finished 
luncheon  ;  that's  all,  "  replied  the  nephew. 
Heaven  alive !  That  he,  with  his  own 
psychological  problems  fuming  in  liim, 
should  be  thus  used  as  a  sort  of  dustbin  for 
the  half-baked  emotions  of  this  idiotic  scIukjI- 
boy  uncle  of  his,  in  his  fifth  or  sixth  cattish, 
amorcnis  entanglement  !  He  had  no  doubt 
it  was  an  entanglement  j  probably  with  the 
kitchenmaid  of  his  house-master — an  en- 
tanglement without  words,  so  to  say;  the 
absurdest  kind  of  all. 

The  uncle  slowly  produced  a  caramel  from 
the  watch-pocket  of  his  waistcoat  It  had 
stuck  to  the  case  of  his  watch  :  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  mind.  He  peeled  it  and  thrust  it 
into  his  mouth.  His  attitude  towards  iife*$ 
most  charming  mystery  seemed  suddenly 
changed. 

"  Hope  you  don  I  object,  Doll,  old  clup."*'* 
he  said  genially,  **  I  shove  'em  down  at  all 
hours.  It  won  t  trouble  my  digestion,  you 
c.ui  bet.  Sh  t'n't  nft'cr  you  one,  though,  for 
reasons  of  Slate,  and  all  that.  He,  he,  he  1 
And,  look  here,  I'm  not  going  to  bother  you 
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al'oul  her  any  more.  I'm  oft  to  the  Zoo. 
Gran  Haverton  '11  keep  till  the  evening,  I 
expect,  all  ripht." 

It  was  on  the  nephew's  hps  to  cry,  "  Vou 
can't  do  better,  blockhead  that  you  are  I 
\'ou'll  fjnd  several  appendaged  relatives 
therr."  I'.ut  ht-  restrained  the  ungenerous 
impulse,  lie  suiilcd  instead,  as  he  ro.se, 
and  laid  a  hand  on  his  uncle's  shoulder. 

"  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  when  you  are  a  few 
years  older,  like  nie,  you'll  learn  to  keep  to 
your  own  side  of  the  pavement.  Women  are 
all  very  well ;  but  it's  men  that  one  has  tu 
do  with.  Women  are  too  tlislracting.  It 
gives  other  men  too  much  of  a  pull  over  you  if 
you — er — yield  to  the  glamour  of  their — er — 
fasciruitions,  don't  you  know.  I'd  wait  until 
\\\  enjoyed  a  steady  year  or  two  at  O.vford, 
and  worked  off  some  of  my  fat,  if  I  were  you, 
before  I  proposed  to  any  of  them.  I  don't 
siii)p()se  you're  lunatic  enough  to  have  gone 
as  far  as  that  ;  but,  since  you  want  my 
opinion,  there  it  is.  What  do  you  say  now 
to  a  Chartreuse  as  'good-bye'?  It  would  go 
fairtv  well  with  tluit  putty  stuff  in  your 
mouth. " 

»  Thanks  ! "  he  said  coldly.  "  That  is— 
no>  thanks !  I  don't  want  it.  And  1  hate 
sarcasm,  and  that  kind  of  thing — simply  hate 
it!"  He  warmed  airesh,  and  was  his  earlier 
self  again.  "Of  course  they're  distracting, 
Doll ! "'  \v  added  almost  plaintively-  *'  Every 
chap  knows  that.  But  how's  a  fellow  tu 
help  it?  He  didn't  make  'em.  I'm  not  an 
old  icicle,  like  you:  Youll  never  marry,  of 
course  !  Anvnnc  ran  see  that,  But.  dash  it 
all  I  1  hope,  some  day,  long  bclore  you're 
British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  all  that, 
you'll  be  doing  the  square  thing,  and 
standing  godfather  to  one  or  two  of  niy  " 

The  nephew  shivered  and  lieckoned  to 
the  waiter.  I'he  gleaming  mirth  in  his 
un<  le's  greenish  eyes  was  the  last  straw  to 
his  endurance. 

"How  much?"  he  inquired.  And  then 
he  turned  fiercely  upon  his  uncle.  "  You're 
enough  to  make  any  man's  luncheon  disagree 
with  him  ;  I'll  be  shot  if  you're  not !  "  he  said 
tersely. 

The  waiter  kept  a  sphinx-like  countenance. 
The  uncle  nioved  aside,  and  1if;:an  to 
lumi  "  Dolly  Grey  "  music,  viewing  ilie  oiUer 
diners  while  he  hummed.  A  Cabinet 
Mini-ti  1  w.is  now  present,  and  two  Privy 
.Councillor.s.  The  l>oy  beamed  resolutely  on 
them  all.  I'or  the  time,  at  any  rate,  he  felt 
at  peace  with  the  world  and  himself.  He 


was  comfortable  in  body,  and  his  mind 
rejoiced  in  one  of  its  momentary  vacuous 
fits,  which  left  it  like  a  jnirc  white  sheet  for 
the  gaiety  and  scenic  beauty  of  life  to  reflect 
themselves  upon.  He  waited  for  the  chink 
of  intcu  han<;ing  cash  to  end,  and  then  pre- 
cedt'd  lii-s  nt  [)hew  tfuvards  the  corridor.  The 
words  "Good-bye,  Doliy,"  etc.,  were  audible 
at  quite  five  yards'  distance  from  him.  To 
the  F.O.  clerk  they  were  an  insulting  personal 
coMununication  ;  but  he  bore  this  valorously, 
for  the  sake  of  the  compensation  of  seeing 
the  last  of  his  oaB.sh  uncle  in  a  minute  or 
two.  huleed,  so  keeti  was  his  In  lii  f  in  the 
prospect,  that  he  volunteered  a  further  token 
of  liospitalily  as  he  prepared  to  return  to 
Downing  Street. 

"Sir  \\vxv,  John'"  he  said.  "You've 
anuised  me  a  good  deal,  and  though  I'm  not 
much  wiser  about  your  mess  than  I  wa.s 
we'll  take  it  for  granted  that  you're  cured,  as 
I  hojK*  ycju  are.  On  your  way  to  the  Zt«>, 
you'll  be  passing  my  rooms.  11  you  want  a 
rest,  a  temperance  drink,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  drop  in.  Withers  will  .see  to  you.  I 
dare  say  Til  be  there  myself  about  six,  to 
dress  and  so  on.  May  see  you  again, 
therefore." 

"  Thanks,  awfullv.  Doll !  '  he  said,  grateful 
to  the  point  of  effervescence. 

He  oAered  his  nephew  his  red  paw,  to 
'^lifiw  lunv  grateful  he  was. 

hul  the  F.O.  clerk  had  had  enough  ot  the 
red  paw,  and  every  other  part  of  his  uncle, 
for  the  time  being.  lie  waved  a  *'  Farewell ! " 
and  smiled  a  *'  So  long  then  1 "  instead. 

II. 

I'he  uncle  was  left  on  the  "Quicksands'" 
steps.  He  did  not  stay  there.  He  soon 
realised  the  bleakness  of  his  position,  with 
tremendous  old  personages  slowly  climbing 
or  slowlv  di  srending  the  well  graduatul 
stairs  to  luxurious  ease.  He  understood 
better  than  l^efore  that  he  had  not  a  thing  or 
thought  in  connnon  with  the  nien)lK:rs  of  the 
"Quicksanti>  "  f'hib,  nf>w  that  his  nejjhew 
Doll  had  abandoned  him.  It  was  about 
half-an-hour  later  that  he  found  himself 
pretty  close  to  the  mass  of  lofty  buildings 
known  as  T>ngniar  Mansions,  a  flat  of  which 
his  nephew  lionoured  by  residing  in  it.  He 
would  have  sworn  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
that  it  was  an  a( a  ideiit  wliirh  ha<i  brought 
hitn  thither — .sw(^rn  truthfully,  too.  He  had 
gazed  in  shop  windows — not  at  all  at  his 
own  reflection,  which,  in  fact,  annoyed  him 
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— and  hummed  a  multitude  of  popular  airs, 

and  been  content  to  steer  vaguely  towards  the 
great  north-west  where  the  Zoo  lay.  And  he 
had  l)ecome  thirsty. 

Solely  in  the  interests  of  his  thirst,  he 
made  for  the  I'.O.  tl-  rk's  quarters.  It  never 
for  one  moment  oecurred  to  him  that 
because  he  had  written  a  laborious  and 
worshipful  epistle  to  his  fair  one,  informing 
her  that  he  wa'^  coming  to  town  again,  and 
would  be  seeing  his  nephew  Doll,  she  might 
take  an  active  interest  in  his  movements. 
He  hoped  he  knew  women — especially  sin  h 
a  woman — better  than  that.  Doll  was  right 
— they  were  distracting,  the  more  so  that  the 
traditions  of  life,  and  so  on,  left  all  the 
tiresome,  progressive  stages  of  a  courtship  to 
the  man.  At  least,  they  ought  In  her  case 
they  would,  of  course.  He  was  hail-fellow- 
well-m^  with  Withers  on  the  instant. 

"  How  are  you  ? "  he  cried,  when  that 
clean-shaven  gentleman  came  eye  to  eye 
with  him.  "  I've  only  looked  in  for  a  drink 
and  a  cigarette." 

Withers  had  not  the  least  objection. 
Quite  the  contrary,  indeed.  He  respected 
his  master's  uncle  as  he  would  have  respected 
any  yo«np  gentleman,  however  peculiar,  who 
was  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  about  fifty 
thousand  a  year.  He  had  more  than  once 
thought  of  young  John  Bagshawe  as  a  future 
mnstcr.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could 
live  even  smoother  and  more  proiitable  days 
with  his  master's  uncle  than  he  lived  even 
at  present.  One  never  knew.  Things  were 
always  happening,  and  the  F.O.  clerk  was 
often  distressingly  short  of  ready  money.  He 
smiled  upon  the  boy  as  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  smile  upon  his  masjer. 

•*  What  sliall  it  be,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That's  a  stumper  f "  said  the  uncle 
thoughtfully. 

He  let  his  eyes  rove  for  an  inspiration. 
They  were  as  keen  as  a  cat's,  and  were  not 
long  in  seeing  all  the  details  within  easy 
range  of  them.  He  w.is  quite  near  to  the 
mantelpiece.  There  were  many  cards  of 
invitation  stuck  about  the  Louis  Quinze 
mirror;  letters,  too  —  and  one  letter  in 
particular.  His  eyes  widened  as  they  fixed 
upon  that  one  letter  in  particular.  Could  it 
be?  Yes.  Great  .Soplu»cles !  It  was.  And 
addressed  in  that  deli<  \<.\\.  far  from 
weak,  handwriting  of  which  \v:  hid  already 
secured  a  sample  !  He  carried  tiiat  sample 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  He  had  decided 
from  the  moment  of  securing  it  that  he 


would  never  part  with  it,  aKve  or  dead  If 

Doll  had  been  a  little  more  sympathetic  jub". 
now,  he  would  have  produced  that  scrap  o! 
paper,  as  one  other  witness  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  passion.  But  Doll  had  been 
rii'^nppointing,  and  he  had  not  been 
Stimulated  even  to  remember  the  trophy 
which  reposed  so  near  his  heart  as  a  talistnan, 
and  something  more. 

"  A  lonu  drink  oi  a  short  one,  sir?"  asked 
tlie  gracious  Wither.s. 

"Get  me  a  long  drink,  Withers,  please. 
Something  with  lemon  in  it  and  lots  of  sugar, 
you  know.  And,  1  say,  you  needn't  hurry 
about  it ! " 

This  was  artful.  Would  the  man.  see 
through  him  ? 

The  boy  asked  himself  the  question 
excitedly  as  he  loodked  Withers  in  the  fac^ 
with  all  his  powers  of  dissimulation  at  full 
spread. 

But  Withers  seemed  to  see  nothing  except 
his  duty,  which  was  plainly  also  a  pleasure 
to  him. 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I'll  be  as 
quick  as  1  possibly  can." 

**  Don't  spoil  it  by  huirying^"  tirged  the 
boy,  dashingly  this  time,  even  with  nnirli  of 
the  gaiety  of  air  which  sits  with  such  comeli- 
ness on  the  individuality  of  the  accomplished 
man  about  town. 

Withers  said,  "  Very  good,  sir  !  "  once 
more,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
Even  Gran  Haverton's  maid,  when  the  old 
lady  was  down  with  an  indisposition — pale- 
rose  upholstery  all  about  the  bed — even  she 
could  not  have  shut  a  door  with  more 
scrupulous  care  for  its  locks  and  hinges. 

Then  the  boy'->  eliuhbv  lip«;  parted  in 
agitation.  He  took  that  letter  fr9m  the 
mantelpiece,  held  it  towards  his  heart,  and 
engaged  in  heated  colloquy  with  himself. 
Was  \\  for  him  or  was  it  not?  What  had 
she  said  about  his  nephew  Doll  ?  Was  it 
enotigh,  or  anything  like  enough,  to  lead 
him  to  suppri  e  that  she  was  on  terms  of 
correspondence  with  Doll?  What  had  she 
said  ?    Oh,  yes  ;  he  remembered  ! 

"  I  do  just  know  Mr.  DoUii^on  Bag- 
sha\ve."  she  1)1(1  s.iitl,  with  a  remote,  very 
remote,  smile,  when  he  had  asked  the 
question  casually. 

He  asked  it  u>  make  conversation  as  much 
as  anything  else.  A  fellow  has  to  ask  all 
sorts  of  unnecessary  questions  to  give  a 
woman  her  proper  chance  to  become 
animated.    A  woman  is  always  at  her  best 
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when  she  is  animated,  especially  a  beautiful 
woman.  Therefore  she  forgives  a  fellow  any 
sort  of  a  silly  question  which  presents  her 
with  that  same  proper  chance.  She  knows 
how  she  looks — trust  her ;  and  bless  her, 
too  t    And  there  you  are  ! 


The  boy's  chest  swelled  to  a  degree  that 
would  have  alarmed  his  tailor  into  the  fear 
that  he  had  made  a  misfit  with  that  important 
frock-coat  after  all.  He  read  the  note  a 
second  time,  and  his  doubts  fled.  Of  course, 
it  was  for  him«    It  was  just  the  jolly  thing 


"So  ivfblly  kind  of  jrou, 
M(h  Met^v.iy,  to— su(gcsi  *\% 
you  knovjl"  he  murmured 
brokenly.  "  I  - 1  did  have  the 
tuck  10  Icok  in  <t  DoU's 
rooms  In  time,  you  htiov'', 
■nd— here  1  L.m!" 


'*  It's  as  plain  as  Euclid  she  means  it  for 
me,"  said  the  boy  to  himself.    "  Isn't  it  ?  " 
He  tore  open  the  letter. 

1 1 ,  St.  Jnaies's  Avenue,  W. 

I  shall  be  riding  at  four  o'clock.  If  you  receive 
this  in  lirnc,  and  like  to  join  me  for  a  gallop,  you 
will  find  me  at  the  Apsley  House  end  lietween  4  o'clock 
and  4.10.— C.M. 


she  would  do,  from  what  he  had  seen  of  her. 
And  how  frightfully  flattering!  She  had 
already  called  him  John — ♦*  My  dear  John," 
to  be  precise,  with  the  sweetnu^  s  of  look  and 
voice  a  fellow  gets  accustomed  to  in  his 
mother,  but  doesn't  at  all  expect  in  the  girl 
he's  in  sudden  love  with — and— well,  after 
all,  you  know,  there  wasn't,  perhaps,  so 
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much  to  wonder  at  in  this  sort  ol  public 
assignation,  when  you  know  how  the  &shion- 

ahlc  world  disports  ilsolf!  Not  at  all,  on 
third  thoughts.  The  lovely  little  green  und- 
gold  timepiece  in  a  corner  chimed  its  silver 
hell.  The  hoy  looked  at  it.  nalf-[)a-St 
three!  He  did  not  look  a  stroinl  ti'm  to 
make  sure.  IJe  trusted  the  clock  uii[)iH  itiy, 
as  why  should  he  not  ? 

Mc  saw  an  1  r.  tiised  enough  to  convince 
him  that  he  hadn't  u  single  instant  to  spare 
if  he  was  to  keep  that  glorious  appointment. 
Withers  and  the  lemon  squash  were  com- 
[)letely  forgotten.  He  bolted  from  the  r(X)tn 
and  down  to  the  {avcnieiu.  I  hcnce  it  was 
lightning  work  to  get  into  a  hansom,  bribe 
the  man  preposterously  to  Hash  him  into  the 
nearest  livery  stables,  an<l  choose  a  suital»le 
mount  for  his  conung  bliss.  There  is  no 
need  to  enlarge  upon  his  agitation  among 
tlie  grooms  and  th''  stahlcin.'n,  as  he  viewed 
the  ditlereiU  .steeds  on  hue,  from  greys  to 
blacks.  Every  moment  was  priceless^  and 
when  l)e  |)itched  upon  a  massive  grey  that 
would  ha\e  fiarntonised  well  with  a  rlif^nn^tic 
held  uiarsliai  weighing  sixteen  stone,  and 
had  no  other  patent  recommendations  save 
its  colour  and  it-,  [)Laceful  temper,  he  was 
blind  to  the  mirth  of  the  ntenials  who  served 
him. 

"  I  don't  want  a  beggar  that'll  frighten  a 
lady  or  her  lior^  ,"  lie  had  s;iid  ;  "and  I 
don't  want  a  thing  that's  nu  better  than  three 
1^  and  a  tail/' 

'i'he  grey  answered  to  neither  of  these 
liitter  d(  scrif)tions.  This  fact  was  pointed 
out  to  him  tluently  by  the  groum  who  hud 
his  business  in  hand.  Nothing  more 
remained  to  Ijc  said.  Tlie  l)riy  was  s<x):i  in 
a  heavy,  swinging  gallop  towards  the  Park. 
He  felt  that  an  epoch  in  his  life  Ivad  arrived, 
and  he  could  afford  couldn't  he  just?— to 
be  indifferent  to  all  th;,>  world,  except  the 
owner  of  thoue  radiant,  grey  blue  eyes  to 
whom  he  was  speeding  near  Apsley  House. 

Tall  hat,  (rock-coat,  [)oppy  red  tie, 
laveruier  trous/rs,  and  the  pale  yellow  gloves 
with  which,  as  a  tiresome  s;icrifico  to  fashion, 
he  hid  covered  his  raw-meat  hands — the 
attractive  whole  of  him  was  shaken  to\var<ls 
the  Park  at  a  puce  that  seemed  to  interest 
ihe  groy  as  much  as  the  policemen  and 
otliers  who  hid  time  to  .spare  for  smiles  and 
.star.-^. 

liul  ho  had  liis  reward.  There  she  was, 
standint^  talking  to  a  gentleman,  in  whose 
attire  and  air  of  serene  greatness  even  llic 


critical  KG.  clerk  could  have  found  no 
blemish.  She  had  one  arm  on  her  chestnut's 
ncrk.  She  ^^ns  laughing.  She  IcMjked 
queenly,  indeed  ;  quite  faultless.  .\nd  it 
was  towards  her  that  the  eager  boy  ap- 
proached, with  a  face  like  a  mammoth 
pippin's  ;  short  of  breath  liiin^i  lf,  liis  horse 
shorter  still,  and  both  not  ai  all  suspecting 
that  they  were  quite  singularly  out  of  place. 

But  the  magnificent  Miss  .Medw-'v  had 
many  other  qualities  as  well  as  those  merely 
skin-deep  ones  which  dazzled  most  beholders. 
She  was  surprised,  t)f  course,  when  tlie  boy 
came  nearer  stil!,  b and  waited.  Her 
own  bow  was  cordial  and  kind  enough  when 
she  recognised  him.  It  was  followed  by  the 
ghost  of  a  blush,  which  the  boy  appropriated 
rapturously.  I'or  a  minute  or  two  it  was 
followed  by  nothing  more  solid.  Then, 
however,  Christine  .Medway's  own  mind  had 
grappled  successfully  with  the  curious  visita- 
tion which  seemed  to  have  come  upon  her. 
She  dismissed  her  other  friend  and  gave  it 
all  her  attention.  The  boy  was  almost  craxy 
with  happiness 

"So  awfully  kind  of  you,  Miss  Medway, 
to — suggest  it,  you  know!"  he  murmured 
brokenly.  "  I  -  -  I  did  have  the  luck  to  I  tok 
in  at  Doll's  rooms  just  in  time,  you  know, 
and — here  I  am  !  " 

*'  Doll's  ?  "  said  Miss  Medway,  smiling  on, 
but  puzzird  (  \  idently. 

"My  nephew  Jack's,  you  know — Jack 
Dollington  Bagshawe.  And,  oh,  I  say,  what 
a  lark  if  he  had  opened  it !  Supposing  he 
liad  ?  It's  a  nuisance  our  both  lieing 
J.  ilagshawe — at  least,  it  would  have  been, 
wouldn't  it?*' 

The  boy  laughed.  Even  the  grey  turned 
its  head  at  that  laugh  and  contemplated  the 
laugher.  It  had  been  c(»vertly  diverted  by 
many  a  customer  since  its  livery  days  began, 
l)ut  it  hadn't  often  heard  such  a  free  and 
hca.'ty  laugh  as  that. 

"  Oh  —  I  see  !  "  said  Miss  Medway 
.slowly. 

She  gave  the  boy  one  more  of  those  s-'mi- 
moiherly  looks  of  hers  which  had  already 
marked  him  for  life.  She  smiled  on. 
Practice  had  made  her  perfect  in  smiles. 
Ihe  boy  didn't  know  that  she  was  taking 
stock  of  him  from  head  to  foot,  even  while 
she  w.is  smiling  as  no  heathen  goddess — 
even  the  liveliest — had  ever  smiled  i!i  aruicnt 
literature.  And  he  had  no  conception  at 
all  that  she  was  almost  pitying  him  when  the 
veiled  and  kindly  inspection  was  over. 
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•*  Well,  John,"  she  said  briskly,  "  li  s  no 
use  loit4*ring  here^  is  it  ?  It's  very  nice  of 
you  to  have  come,  and  voii  shall  tell  me 
about  yourself  as  we  go  along.  It  is  safe, 
isn't  it?" 

She  nodded  at  the  grey.    The  horse  had 

lately  yawned  ;  it«  pensive  and  experienced 
eycii  were  now  closed  \n  slumber. 

"Oh,"  said  the  boy,  he's  aU  right !  A 
bit  floshy,  perhaps,  but  I'll  keep  him  in  hand, 
ibis  "~he  lowered  his  voice—"  is  an  after- 
noon I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live." 

He  spoke  true  words.  The  magnificent 
Miss  Medway  laid  herself  out  to  be  ni(  l-  to 
him,  and  she  managed  her  chestnut  with  a 
superb  regard  for  the  hay-cutting  side-throw 
of  the  grey's  sturdy  hoofs.  The  grey  behaved 
more  than  decorously.  Any  other  horse  of 
it:>  i>i/e  and  class  would  have  shown  some 
curiosity  about  such  a  companion  as  Miss 
Medway's  beautiful  ihuroughbred.  But  the 
grey  looked  straight  before  it  all  the  time 
and  gave  its  absorbed  rider  no  trouble. 

If  Miss  Medway  did  shorten  her  exercise 
by  a  few  minutes,  tlic  boy  was  not  in  the 
secret.  She  asked  hint  a  thundering  lot  of 
splendid  questions — about  what  he  intended 
to  be,  and  so  on ;  and  she  said  he  was  right 
about  being  a  soldier.  It  was  the  very  thing 
for  him,  she  said ;  he  had  the  perfect 
physique  of  one— or  he  would  have  by-and- 
by.  Of  course,  it  was  a  vear  or  t^vo  l.iu-  in 
life  to  take  it  up  ;  but  he'd  get  over  that,  he 
assured  her,  since  she  liked  the  idea.  And 
then  she  asked  him  a  lot  of  questions  about 
his  nephew  Doll,  as  if  she  took  an  interest 
in  him  quite  for  her  companion's  sake. 

It  was  too  soon  over,  this  gallop  of  a 
lifetime.    Then  she  gave  him  her  hand. 

"1  think,  my  dear  John."  '^iie  said, 
allowing  him  this  time  to  do  all  the  finger- 
squee/jng,  '*  Td  rather  you  didn't  talk  about 
our  little  adventure  this  aftcrnrjon  witli  any- 
one. Not  even  with  your  nephew  Doll,  if 
you  don't  mind.  I — I'm  afraid  it  wasn't 
quite  the  thing  to  have  written  that  note. 
To  confess  the  truth  to  you,  I  regretted  it  as 
soon  as  I  had  sent  it.  It  struck  me  as — 
well,  rather  forward,  if  you  see  what  I 
mean.' 

The  boy's  pur[ilt'  blush  in  proof  of  his  pride 
in  this  personal  appeal  lo  hi»  discretion — nay, 
to  his  very  honour — ^was  worth  perpetuating 
in  a  clironio-photograph.  But  there  was  no 
one  at  hand  to  give  him  such  immortality. 

"  Christine ! "  he  stammered,  and  nothing 
more. 


She  touched  her  che  tnut  after  that,  and 
smiled  herself  towards  the  Knightsbridge 
gate.  And  the  boy  returned  thoughtfully  to 
the  livery  stables  at  a  walk  which  well  suited 
the  thoughtful  grey.  He  gave  the  livery 
.stables  groom  a  tip  wineh  made  Uie  man 
f.mcy  for  a  moment  tliat  he  liad  been  enter- 
tainmg  and  entertained  by  a  young  semi- 
foreign  Royal  Highness. 

III. 

AU  this  was  in  March. 

The  very  next  day  a  cloud  fell  upon  the 
ma<;nifteent  Miss  MedNvay  which  removed 
her  and  her  uncle  from  public  life  for  several 
weeks.  Lady  Courtly  was  taken  seriously  ill 
during  the  journey  into  Worcestershire,  where 
Sir  Horace  bad  a  battlemcnted  place  on  the 
Severn,  and  both  her  husband  and  Christine 
were  wired  for.  Throughout  April  and 
\vl!1  into  May  anxiety  reigned  at  Hoppington 
Hall,  the  country  seat  of  Sir  Horace.  Only 
when  the  middle  of  May  was  passed  was 
the  crisis  also  fikvourably  passed.  Only  then 
was  the  magnificent  Miss  Medway  willing  to 
be  persuaded  by  her  uncle  to  think  a  little 
about  the  pleasures,  for  example,  of  the 
coming  summer. 

Lady  Courtly  also  had  wf^rds  to  say  on 
the  subject.  There  were  a  niuiiilude  of 
invitations  for  her  and  her  relatives  to  choose 
from,  if  they  wanted  tti  leave  Worcester- 
shire. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Courtly,  on 
her  couch,  "  I  insist  on  your  going  some- 
where. Pi'ople  will  be  calling  you  the  jtalc 
Miss  Medway,  or  even  the  consumptive 
Miss  Medway,  instead  of  " 

"Don't,  aunt!"  said  Christine,  interrupting. 
*'  I  never  could  understand  who  pave  me 
that  other  silly  title,  and  i  in  sure  I  m  very 
glad  if  I  have  outgrown  it.  I  never  did  feel 
magnificent  and  I  hope  I  never  shall." 

"  Nature  gave  it  to  you,  niy  dear,"  said 
Lady  Courtly.  She  fondled  her  niece's 
pretty  hand,  and  recurred  to  the  subject  of 
summer  festivities.  Amont;  the  many  letters 
was  unc  to  Christine  from  J  ,ady  Bagshawe  of 
Springhill.  It  came  up  for  consideration, 
like  the  rest.  Its  tone  was  exceptionally 
cordial.  There  wa.s  one  sentence  in  it  which 
amused  Lady  Courtly  very  much— "My  son 
joins  me  in  earnestly  hoping  that  it  will  be 
possible  f 'r  \  <iu  to  join  us.  His  admiration 
tor  you  is  unbounded  ! !  "  I'he  two  notes  of 
exclamation  amused  l.Ady  Courtly  as  much 
as  the  sentence. 
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"  Why  shouldn  t  you  gu  lliere,  luy  dear  ?  " 
she  asked — "  you  and  your  uncle  ?  He  and 
Sir  John  are  very  old  friends,  and  they  arc 
sure  to  havf  nirr  people-  -though  I  c  in't  say 
I  care  for  tlic  llavcrlons.  1  always  thought 
it  a  pity  youi^  Bagpihawe  " 

"Which  of  them?"  aski\l  Christine  a 
trifle  wickedly. 

**  Not  your  admirer !  The  Foreign  Oflice 
one.  You '  must  have  met  him.  A  very 
su|KTfino  person,  with  genuine  ability,  I  have 
lieard.  I  always  think  it  must  he  su  hard 
for  a  young  man  like  that  to  be  ousted  out 
of  a  title  by  a  schoolboy.  How  he  must 
detest  his  young  uncle ! " 


"faa't  m  •  comedy?"  alw  uUd 
mddmly.  "Ve  have  bw«  i«ld  w,  I 
bdicvc^'henplicd."' 
AHMd  It «  tnciedy." 


'bjr  m«n  «1io  haw 


Christine  l(x>k<  il  into  the  distance,  but 

said  nothing.  And  then  the  sunniest  of 
smiles  siule  to  her  lips  as  she  recalled  that 
famous  gallop  with  the  hired  grey.  She 

had  hail  little  time  since,  and  even  less 
inclination,  to  remember  a[)[)rei  i,iiivelv  that 
picturesque  incident  of  her  last  day  in  town. 

"What  is  it,  my  dear?"  asked  I.ady 
Courtly. 

" Nothing— that  is,  not  much;  but  if  you 
really  wish  to  banish  us,  and  Uncle  Horace 
feels  like  going  to  Springliill,  I — I  think  I 
should  like  It,  \()o." 

Thai  was  how  Sir  iiorace  C  ourtly  and 
Christine  came  to  Springhill  for  the  summer. 


Others  were  there,  loo,  of  course — some 
important,  and  some  of  no  consequence  to 
anyone  except  themselves.  There  was  Miss 
Juli  i  Haverton.  Sir  John's  sister-in  law,  who 
at  fitly  was  still  quite  young,  seemed  younger 
every  summer,  indeed,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  'fhe  Americans — Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Links  —  were  there  as  a  kind  ol  social 
"entremets."  They  could  bring  laughter  to 
the  lips  of  tilt-  deafest  and  dunil>est  of 
individuals.  Lord  S.ippleton's,  for  example, 
a  decrepit,  nonagenarian  statesman,  whose 
withered  hand  was  |)erj>ctually  curved  about 
his  withered  right  ear—  the  better  one — to 
catch  the  echoes  of  a  joke.    I'am  B?w,  one 

of  life's  conven- 
tional pleasure- 
seekers,  would 
have  graced  any 
country  house.  He, 
too,  was  at  Spring- 
hill,  and  six  of  the 
other  guests  s;iid 
promptly  to  I^ady 
Bagshawe  *'  How 
lucky  you  are  to 
get  him  !  "  He 
ne\'er  did  foolish 
things,  and  took 
vast  pains — quite 
needless — never  to 
say  wise  ones.  But 
he  had  manners,  a 
wardrobe,  and  un- 
i  limited  means. 
Though  fifty-three^ 
he  still  had  every 
intention  of 
marrying  some 
dav.  The  sight  of 
him  was  enough  to 
brighten  many  a 
lady's  eyes.  Of  course,  also,  the  Harrow  boy 
was  at  home,  and  his  eager  little  sister.  Jenny. 
And  the  Springhill  rectt»r  cousin,  with  his 
wife,  Sir  John's  elder  daughter,  and  Jack 
Bagshawe,  the  I'.O.  clerk,  the  latter  on  his 
annu :)1  vacation — were  of  the  party,  equally 
of  course. 
Only  these  counted. 

To  rhristine  everyone  counted.  She  had 
the  great  gift  of  making  this  apparent  But 
one  or  two  counted  more  than  ttie  rest  The 
K.O.  clerk  did  not  seem  quite  so  happy  as 
he  was  expected  to  he.  There  were  reasons 
for  this.  1  hat  large-nosed  second  wife  of 
his  grandfather  had  a  peculiar  tongue,  and. 
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one  might  suppose,  very  peculiar  ambitions, 

too.  Before  Sir  Horace  and  his  niece 
arrived  she  had  sprend  it  about  that  her  boy 
and  Christine  were  as     ud  as  engaged, 

"Naturally,"  slie  exjilained,  "  tbcro  will  he 
no  marriage  till  Jolui  is  of  age,  but  it  will  be 
a  great  thing  for  him.  Nothing  suitit  a 
Haverton — or  a  Bagshawe  either  for  that 
matter— so  well  as  a  very  early  marriage. 
John  is  righteen.  Christine  Med  way  has 
eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  is  only  twcnty- 

If  her  auditors  opened  their  eyes  very 
wide  to  such  news — not  to  mention  tlieir 
ears — ihcy  did  it  unobtrusively,  not  at  all  as 
if  they  held  briefs  to  deny  the  truth  <A  such 
mon<;trmis  intelligence.  Only  one  of  thrni 
had  anything  positive  to  j>ay  in  opposition. 
This  was  the  F.O.  clerk. 

"What?"  he  cried,  when  the  news  was 

wafte(!  hiH  way  al^io. 

His  grandmother  by  marriage  said  it  all 
over  again,  somewhat  stiffly  this  time,  for  she 
didn't  care  very  mucli  for  her  husband's 
flawle.ss  grandson.  He  was  often  too  icy, 
she  snid.  And  then  the  F.O.  clerk  exclaimed, 
"  1  don't  believe  it ! "  and  left  the  room. 

For  him  that  wns  an  extraordinary  display 
of  rudeness  and  feeling,  but  under  Lady 
Bagshawe's  guidance  it  was  interpreted 
sympathetically,  rather  than  otherwise,  as 
just  commonplace  jealorsv.  T!ie  one  John 
liagsliawe  envied  liie  oiiier  and  younger 
John  Bagshawe  the  various  silver  spoons 
with  wiiich  his  mouth  had  been  supplied  at 
l)irth,  and  by  a  loving  Fate  afterwards. 
Since  that  March  day,  the  F.O.  clerk  had 
seen  ir      r  his  young  uncle  nor  Christine. 

Hi'  Ikk]  written  a  rather  forni;il  lettf^r  of 
incjuiry  to  lioppmgton  Hall,  but  hir  Horace 
had  answered  that.  He  had  neither  written 
to  his  uncle,  nor  ruii  over  to  Harrow  to 
ni;ik«'  inqnirifs,  kitullv  or  otherwise,  about 
that  larcieal  loveatlair  of  the  boy's.  He- 
had  endeavoured  to  forget  the  Bedlamite 
bu^ine■is,  nor  had  he  found  it  difti'-ult.  And 
he  h.\d  not  wondered  greatly  wh«n  the  boy 
greeted  him  with  one  of  his  purplest  blushes 
ai^l  most  eccentric  smiles  on  his  arrival  at 
Springhill. 

" How  are  you,  old  chap? "  the  uncle  had 
said  heatedly  to  his  nephew.  But  he  seemed 
afterwards  quite  anxious  to  get  away  some- 
where else. 

It  was  this  siune  day  that  i.auy  H.igsliawe 
shot  the  startling  rocket  about  her  son's 
engagement,  "  as  it  may  really  be  called,"  to 
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borrow  from  her  corollary.    And  it  was  into 

tin;  midst  of  tliis  hot  bed  of  emotions  about 
her  that  the  magnitieent  Miss  Mcdway  was 
dro|)ped.  The  beauty  of  her  smile,  and  tlie 
perfect  friendliness  of  her  greeting  of  l)im 
affected  the  F.O.  clerk  deeply.  Ag.nii  lie 
fancied  that  there  was  that  earlier  glow  ol 
peculiar  intimacy  in  her  lovely,  grey  blue 
eye-;,  while  her  hand  rested  in  his.  and  she 
replied  to  his  (juestions  about  I-idy  Courtiv. 
But  he  was  unnerved  by  the  sigiit  of  his 
uncle  and  his  gloating  eyes,  as  this  fortunate 
wretch  stood  waiting  his  convenient  turn  for 
a  handshake ;  and  of  course,  it  was  no 
moment  for  more  than  courtesy  words. 

Very  soon  he  became  convinced  that 
for  him  that  season  ne\er  would  recur. 
Christine's  manner  by  the  dinner-hour  was 
one  new  in  his  experience  and  that  of  the 
others.  She  seemed  both  cold  and  distant 
towartls  everyone.  She  seemed  taller,  too, 
by  aboui  ilircc  inches,  and  infinitely  more 
stately  than  any  of  the  Springhill  people  had 
ever  seen  her.  And  somehcnv  the  F.O.  clerk 
would  rather  anyone  liad  had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  her  to  the  table  instead  of  himself. 

Never  had  lier  friends  seen  her  so 
studiously  devotcJ  to  the  service  of  the 
mere  conunonplaccs  of  conversation  as  on 
this  evening,  in  its  earlier  hours.  Only  once 
did  the  glory  of  a  natural  smile  brighten  her 
charming  face,  and  then  only  for  an  instant. 
It  was  when  siie  happened  to  see  the  Harrow 
boy's  raw-meat  face  through  the  twigs  of  a 
small,  white  c  amellia  tree.  The  Harrow  boy 
had  been  paired  on  to  Miss  Nellie  Link.<>;  the 
American,  and  her  wit  had  begun  to  terrify 
him.  He  was  in  tliat  moment  staring  at 
Christine  obliquely  through  the  inter.stices 
cjf  a  camellia  tree  much  as  a  poor  little 
hungry  Stepney  street  arab  might  stare 
at  r.  tipsy  eake  in  a  \\'est  End  pastry- 
cook's windcrA-.  I'tit,  to  liis  disron)fort,  the 
F.O.  clerk  saw  liiat  uionieniary  brightening 
of  his  neighbour's  &ce,  and  misread  it  U 
was  then  hi>  Kirn  to  suffer  from  an  absolutely 
chilled  heart. 

Christine's  maid,  Ethel,  bad  wrought  this 
change  in  her  mistress.  She  had  comnmni- 
cated  the  amazing  rumours  that  were  afloat 
in  the  hou^e  ;  and  sweet-natured  though  llie 
magnificent  Miss  Medway  was,  she  could 
not  all  at  onee  treat  tlie  re[)ort  as  a  joke. 
Neither  eould  she  scowl  at  the  fat-faced 
young  heir  of  the  house  of  I'.agshawe  \\\ 
accordance  with  the  due  demands  of 
her   reputation.     She   was   still  halting 
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unconsciously  between  these  aUernative 
courses  when  tiie  dinner  neared  its  end. 

Then,  on  an  odd,  feminine  impulse,  she 
became  almost  eager  to  talk  to  the  F.O.  clerk. 
Isn't  lile  a  comedy?  "  she  asked  suddenly. 

He  looked  her  in  the  eyes.  Again  there 
was  nidiant  encouragement  for  him. 

"  We  have  been  told  so,  1  believe,"  he 
replied,  "by  men  who  have  found  it  a 
tragedy." 

"  Ami  you?"  she  asked  on. 

"  Oh,  I — I  expect  I  have  a  good  deal  still 
to  learn  about  it,  Miss  Medway,"  he  said. 

"And  yet  you  are  youni;  Lnouph  to  think 
you  know  all  afiout  it,  aren't  you  ?"  said  she. 

He  siuilcU  his  superior  smile,  which  wasn't 
quite  so  su{)erior  as  usual,  and  suited  him 
better  for  that  reason. 

*'  I  fancy  I  was — a  week  ago,"  he  said. 

"And  now?" 

"Now?  Oh,  I  sha'n't  be  so  much  at  the 
house  here  as  I  meant  to  be,  that's  all,"  lie 
said.  "I'm  studying  Persian.  They  want 
me  to  go  to  Teheran,  Fm  told.    I  can  work 

better  at  the  rectory,  that's  all." 

He  hoped  to  gnridness  he  was  not  showing 
the  hair  of  a  regret  or  a  reproach,  or 
anything  that  might  tend  to  lumiiliatc  her 
or  himself.  Never  hail  lie  held  himself 
more  tightly  bridled.  The  magnificent 
Miss  Medway  gave  htm  one  more  look 
of  consequence  and  then  hooked  down 
at  her  plate.  lie  (!id  iirit  see  the 
triumphant  little  movement  of  her  beautiful 
mouth. 

He  returned  to  the  rectory  as  soon  as  he 
could  without  exciting  his  grandfather's 
second  wife ;  nor  did  he,  in  the  meantime, 
exchange  another  word  with  the  magnificent 
Miss  .Medway.  It  w:u  .ib(jut  cnougli  for  him 
that  she  seemed  to  have  recovered  lier 
former  ease  and  vivacity  as  soon  as  she  was 
freed  from  the  restraint  of  his  neighbourhood, 
lit  finind  no  con'iolatifm  in  viewing  his 
miseraliie  uncle,  wim  lurched  hither  and 
thither  about  the  drawing-rooms  like  a  fat, 
and  rather  inebri.U:  il,  '-pirit  condemned  to 
eternal  restlessness.  He  saw  nothing,  either, 
of  Christine's  comedy  of  life  in  the  hoydcnish 
conduct  of  Miss  Jennie  ]3agshawe,  his 
miniature  aunt,  in  her  loud  attempts  to 
interest,  and  even  fiiscinate,  Mr.  I'um  Bew. 
lliis  gentleman  sat  with  folded  hands  on  his 
knees,  and  stniled  stimulatlngly  upon  the 
young  lady.  She  told  him,  with  (juite  a 
finished  air  of  coquetry,  about  the  spills  she 
bad  had  hunting,  and  how  nice  Lord 


Somebody  had  been  about  the  last  one.  The 
F.O.  deric  went  home  flat  and  dispirited,  in 
short,  and  resolved  to  foiget  the  magnificent 
Miss  Medway. 

IV. 

The  next  day  the  F.O.  clerk  kept  himself 
much  to  himself,  having  a  ride  over  to  a 
college  friend  in  the  next  county.  He  got 
home  late,  and  went  straight  to  bed,  and  it 
was  only  when  his  purple-faced  uncle  met 
him  at  the  r^tory  breakfast-table  the  ne.xt 
morning  that  he  could  begin  to  hope  afresh. 
The  rector  and  his  wife  had  already  finished 
breakl'ast  and  had  1'  ft  the  room. 

"Good  morning,  old  chap  1 "  said  the 
uncle,  sheepishly. 

"How  are  \  mii ? " said  Ae  nephew.  "And 
what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,nothing!  It's  a  jolly  boating  mornings 
that's  all!" 

The  nephew  made  no  comment,  but 
remarked  :  "All  well  at  the  house?" 

"  First  class — at  least,  our  lot  are.  Old 
Sap's  got  something  on  his  liver.  What  a 
funny  beggar  tiiat  V'ank,  Mr.  Links,  is!  When 
Lord  Sap'b  man  told  us  what  his  master  had 
got,  Mr.  Links  yelled  out:  'lliat's  nothing  to 
what  I've  got !  I've  got  an  appetite  in  my 
Stomach!'  Aunt  Julia  called  it  hideously 
coarse  of  him  ;  but  it  was  jolly  good,  I  think, 
don't  you  ?  " 

"I've  heard  your  Aunt  Julia  applaud 
duller  thitigs,"  said  the  F.O.  clerk,  "and,  if 
youH  excuse  my  saying  so,  coarser  ones, 
too!" 

"  Y<ni're  right  there  !  "  said  the  boy.  He 
grinned  like  a  pantomime  mask. 

The  coffee  came  in,  and  the  nephew  told 
the  mn-i!  to  go  away.  Now  that  the  ^m-.i 
had  gone  from  it,  his  uncle's  face  was 
beginning  to  interest  him.  In  profile,  whistling, 
as  it  looked  out  uf  the  window  towards  the 
shinin'^  waters  of  the  lake  in  the  dist  inec,  it 
was  quite  interesting.  There  was  more  of 
the  expression  natural  to  its  time  of  life  than 
the  nephew  had  just  lately  seen  u[ion  it. 

".So  you're  going  boating,  are  you?" 
suggested  the  nephew. 

"  Rather.    And  so  are  you  I  ** 

"  I  think  not." 

"Oh,  but  you  are,  old  chap!  You  nmst 
come  t  Miss  Medway  particularlv  ho[ies  you 
will." 

He  turned  from  the  window,  and,  bhi^'iing 
like  nothing  less  than  a  beetroot  in  its  natural 
complexion,  went  to  the  buflet,  rested  his 
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back  against  it,  and  poured  forth  the 
confession  that  he  had  come  to  make. 

"  Look  here,  Doll,"  he  said,  hoarsely, 
"you've  no  idea  what  an  ass  I've  been  I 

— I — it  wasn't  iiie  she — er — ever  thought  a 
tuppenny  taper  al)out.  It  was  just  because 
I  was  your  uncle — uncle  be  hanged  !  It  was 
only  that  that  made  her  make  such  a  fuss 
about  me  !  My  niolher's  an  idiot !  Er — do 
you  mind  if  1  have  another  cup  of  coffee  ?  " 


important  again  as  long  as  I  live.  They 

see  such  a  beastly  lot  more  than  a  man,  and 
' — er — aren't  quite  straight  about  it,  either. 
She  promised  she'd  keep  it  a  secret — ^about 
the  ride  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Oh,  but  I 
forgot!  That's  what  I've  got  to  trll  you; 
Miss  Medway  said  I  must,  though  she'd  tar 
rather  not.  She's  leaving  this  afternoon, 
because  she  thinks  Lady  Cburtly  will  be 
lonely,  after  all." 


**Sbe  had  It  out  wbh  me  fcsterdiy  moraine  after  brMkhst,**  continued  the  boy,  eraaplng  the  eoflba'pot. 

"She  can  he  awfully  culling  on  a  fellow  without  sjiying  much." 


"Take  the  whole  pot,"  said  the  F.O.  clerk, 
calmly.  For  about  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  was  tremblint:,  though  no  one,  to  look 
at  him,  would  have  thought  so. 

"She  had  it  out  with  me  yesterday 
morning  after  breakfast.  She  can  be 
awfully  cutting  on  a  fellow,  without  saying 
much.  J  ust  in  two  or  three  words,  you  know. 
But  I  swear  it  was  my  mother  who  started 
that  about  our  being  engaged.  It  all  came  of 
telling  her.  Ill  never  tell  a  woman  anything 


The  nephew  pushed  away  his  breakfast 
things  and  produced  a  cigarette. 

"Ride?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  ride  !  "  said  the  uncle,  savagely. 
The  vision  of  himself  and  that  columnar  grey, 
both  out  on  a  misunderstanding,  was  no 
caramel  to  his  memory.  But  he  was  not  a 
Bagshawe  for  nothing.  He  told  the  whole 
tale^  and  ended  thus : 

"That's  the  lot.  Jack  :  and,  if  you  take  my 
tip^  you'll  just  walk  in  and  win." 
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The  F.O.  clerk  was  pacing  the  room  ere 
his  uncle  had  finished  his  story.  He  did  not 
look  much  Hke  a  diplomatist  as  he  now 
slapped  his  uncle  on  the  shoulder  and  said  : 

"  You're  a  good  chapi,  Johnny — a  r^lar 
young  brick  ! " 

*'  No ;  I'm  an  ass  1 "  said  the  boy. 

*'Then  asses  are  rare  good  chaps,  too, 
that's  all  I  have  to  say  ! "  said  the  nephew. 
"And  I  think  I'll  go  for  a  row  ! " 

He  left  the  room  uitii  a  song  in  his 
heart.  They  went  off  together  across  the 
lawn  and  the  meadows  beyond,  which  sloped 
gradually  towards  the  lake.  I1ie  boy  was  in 
great  talkative  form  now  that  he  had  cleared 
his  conscience.  Among  other  things,  he 
pointed  nnt  tn  his  nephew  what  a  handicap 
it  would  have  been  for  him  to  go  up  to 
Oxford  an  eng^ed  man.  Why,  he'd  have 
been  the  laughing  stock  of  the  place  I  "And 
such  a  weight  off  a  fellow's  mind,  too ' " 
Furthermore,  he  expressed  Ins  candid  opuiion 
that  his  aster  was  a  caution.  She  had 
mnrked  him  about  the  magnificent  Miss 
Medway,  aiid,  if  he  knew  anything,  she  was 
trying  to  take  the  bloom  off  the  a^ections  of 
Pam  Bew,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather.  And  so  they  came  to  the 
rectory  corner  of  the  lake  and  pulled  out 
their  boat 

And  1  1  1  were  still  songs  of  a  right  royal 
nnd  other  kinds  singing  away  in  t!ie  F.O. 
clerk  s  well-secreted  hearU  A  wooded  head- 
land tntmened  between  them  and  the  mam 
body  of  the  lake.  It  hid  the  Spiinghill 
towers  and  all  else  except  the  sunny 
blue  sky  overhead.  The  sound  of  voices 
and  laughter  came  faintly  to  them  from  the 
Other  side  of  the  headland  ;  but  it  hid  the 
owners  of  tlie  voices.  The  F.O.  clerk,  however, 
didn't  care  what  it  hid.  There  wasn't  much 
in  life  that  he  wanted  to  discover  in  that 
moment.  Somehow,  he  believed  all  he 
wanted  to  believe. 

It  was  just  like  Fate,  moreover,  simply  to 
deluge  him  with  golden  gifts  from  its 
cornucopia  that  morning  —  overwhelming, 
indeed,  and  not  without  strong  menace  to 
tragedy,  but  with  crowning  compensation 
afterwards.  They  were  malcinp  for  the  pine- 
tufted  nose  of  the  headland,  when  who 
should  come  round  the  comer  but  the 
roagiiiilcctit  Miss  Medway  herself,  alone, 

"  L(X)k  !"  cried  the  uncle  to  his  nephew. 
And  then  instantly  his  note  changed.  "  I 
say,"  he  yelled,  "  Miss  Medway,  mind— do 
mind  that  tree  I " 


He  rested  on  his  oars  and  gazed  about  him 
for  practical  assistance.  His  warning  had 
come  too  late.  They  had  both  heard  the 
crash  as  the  light  skiff  containing  the 
young  lady  collided  with  the  solitary  tree 
which  reared  its  crest  out  of  the  water, 
and,  before  their  eyes,  the  magnificent 
Miss  Medway  had  sank  like  a  mermaid 
returning  to  her  subaqueous  palace  abode. 
She  went  in  gracefully,  and  was  now 
hanging  on  by  tier  hands  to  the  sinkuig 
skiff.  She  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  just 
looked  towards  the  F.O.  clerk.  Then,  for 
once,  the  F.O.  clerk  was  a  bad  second  to  his 
uncle  in  worldly  wisdom.  He  did  not  turn 
his  eyes  about  for  practical  help,  but  dived, 
like  an  arrow  from  a  l)ow,  into  the  water 
and  swam  towards  the  scene  of  disaster. 
Christine's  whisper  to  him  to  be  careful  was 
only  an  additional  incentive  to  him  to  be  care- 
less of  liis  own  personal  risk.  There  were 
now  two  ot  them  in,  and  only  one  in  sight. 

The  F.O.  clerk  had  worsened  matters  for 
the  niagnifit  ent  Miss  Medway  and  himself. 
The  sinking  boat  had  slid  him  under 
inevitably.  He  made  one  iutile  grab  and 
disappeared. 

Years  of  life  were  compressed  likepemmirnn 
into  the  next  lew  minutes  for  all  three  ol 
them.  The  Harrow  boy  had  no  time  to 
shiver  with  fright,  in  the  enormity  of  his 
reKjwnsibility.  He  didn't  realise  that  enormity. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  he  didn't.  What  he  did, 
he  did  quickly.  He  pulled  his  boat  up  to 
the  scene  of  the  accident  with  all  his  might, 
and  Miss  Medway  was  soon  secure  from 
death  by  drowning.  But  she  did  not  move 
to  help  herself  until  the  boy  had  implored  her. 

"  I'll  get  him  out !  I  will,  really!"  he  cried 
from  the  boat  "  Only  please  come  out  tirsL" 

It  was  a  hand-over-hand  business.  Before 
she  was  out,  the  boy  was  in. 

And  for  a  lifetime,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
standing  dripping  in  the  boat,  the  magnihceni 
Miss  Medway  watched  for  the  reappearance 
of  the  H. 11  tow  hov,  alone  or  not  alone.  She 
stood  with  clasped  hands,  dilating  eyes,  and 
a  sickening  heart.  At  last  a  head  came  up 
and  shook  itself  violently,  and  a  frantic  arm 
beat  the  glistening  water  and  clutched  at 
the  boat. 

"I've  got  himl"  yelled  the  boy.  And 

slowly  he  drew  up  a  limp  something  into  the 
genial  sunlight,  and  started  to  lift  it  into 

the  craft. 

The  magnificent  Miss  Medway  b^an  to 
cry.   She  was  crying  steadily  when  the  uncle 
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"  It  s— U's  all  right,  Mi*»  Medwny ! 
He  hasn'i  been  in  lont  enough  to 
hurl.  Wake  up,  old  chap  !  There, 
'■^■-^^^    y'"'  **^>       *y*"       opening  !  " 


had  succeeded  in  landing  his  superior  nephew. 
She  did  not  know  thai  she  was  shivering 
violently.  She  only  knew  that  she  had 
never  felt  more  happy,  grateful,  and  inclined 
to  pray  forth  thanksgivings.  And  so  she 
cried  and  cried. 

"  It's  —  it's  all  right,  Miss  Medway  !  " 
stuttered  the  boy,  as  he  chafed  the  F.O. 
clerk's  hand.  "  He  hasn't  been  in  long 
enough  to  hurt.  I  was  jolly  lucky  to  get 
him.  And  look  here  !  I'll  cut  off  and  fetch 
help.  Wake  up,  old  chap !  There,  you  see, 
his  eyes  are  opening  !    He's  all  right !  " 


Before  the  boy  could  start  to  scurry 
clumsily  across  the  headland,  one  of 
Christine's  wet  arms  was  round  his  wet  neck. 
She  kissed  him  on  his  Orleans  plum-coloured 
cheek,  and  whispered,  "  Thank  you,  dear  !  " 

The  boy  fled  after  that.  He  didn't  think 
much  about  the  kiss  at  the  time,  nor  too 
much  about  it  afterwards.  It  briskened  him, 
but  he  perfectly  understood  what  it  meant. 

And  the  magnificent  Miss  Medway  sat 
down,  and,  with  tears  of  happiness  flowing 
from  her  beautiful  eyes,  began  to  chafe  the 
I'  .O.  clerk's  cold  hands. 
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WHEN  IS  AWOMAN 
*  WELL-DRESSED?  * 


By  MARY  HOWARTH. 


CONSIDER  her  first  of  all  as  being  forced 
by  cruel  circumstances  to  be  strictly 
economical.  She  occupies  a  well-clefineil 
niche  in  the  scheme  of  society  and  is  obliged 
to  dress  so  as  to  associate  on  equal  terms 
with  those  a  thousand  times  less  impecunious 
than  she  is  herself  Say,  for  instance,  she  is  a 
doctor's,  or  a  clergyman's,  or  a  barrister's 
daughter,  a  struggling  songstress  liopeful  or 
good  tiujes  to  come,  a  journalist  whose  calling 
leads  her  into  all  the  centres  of  well-garl)ed 
femininity  ;  imagine  her  to  be  a  governess  a 
companion,  or  a  gentlewoman  of  title  and 
high  family  obligetl  to  support  appearances 
upon  a  sadly  diminished  income.  Can  so 
hampered  an  individual  hope  to  achieve  the 
proud  title  of  a  well  dressed  woman? 

Certainly  the  lx)undary  that  divides  those 
who  dress  well  from  those  who  do  not  is  a 
wide  one,  comprising  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  women,  from  the  breadwinner  who  works 
for  a  tiny  weekly  wage  in  a  city  lea-shoj),  to 


her  Grace  the  Duchess  in  her  gilded  halls. 
Vet  it  may  happen  that  while  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  is  not  a  well-dressed  woman,  poor 
little  Miss  Nolwdy  right  well  merits  the 
epithet. 

The  girl  who  dresses  well  on  a  pittance  is 
recognis;ible  by  the  appliance  of  this  final 
test.  Docs  she  always  please  the  eye  ?  Yes; 
she  dt>es.  And  why  ?  liecause  she  never 
looks  slatternly,  does  not  pass  half  the  day 
in  worn-out,  soiled  and  draggled  raiment,  with 
hair-curlers  to  form  a  halo  for  her  brow,  and 
throat  and  hands  the  colour  of  a  London 
fog,  emerging  in  the  afternoon  from  a 
lengthened  sojourn  in  her  room  in  a  gown 
that  apes  the  latest  modes  and  mounts  even 
above  it  in  its  exaggerations,  made  of  cheap 
but  showy  fabrics,  in  all  probability  badly  cut, 
ill-fitting,  and  very  far  short  of  perfection  as 
regards  its  buttons  and  buttonholes,  its 
shredded  braid  at  the  hem  of  the  skirt  and 
its  missing  hooks  and  eyes,  with  her  hair 
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arranged  in  a  distortion  of  the  moment's  mode,  and  , 
her  lace  and  hands  shining  and  odorous  from   an  •* 
application  of  cheap  soap  and  hard  water. 

I'hc  well-dressed  girl  has  learned  well  the  virtues  of 
self-denial  and  judicious  choice.    She  knows  absolutely 
that  she  cannot,  even  if  she  would,  keep  up  with  all  the 
vagaries  of  the  weathercock  fashion,  and  that  therefore, 
while  never  allowing  her  gowns  to  be  flagrantly  out  of 
the  running,  she  must  content  herself  with  hanging  on 
to  the  fringes  only  of  the  mode.    If  small,  closely- 
fitting  sleeves  are  worn,  her  sleeves  do  not  bunch 
at  the  shoulders ;  but  then  neither  do  they  exhibit 
in  painful  mockery  the  perfection  of  fancifulness  a 
hundred -guinea  costume  bears  upon  its  sleeves, 
to  wit,  the  tucks,  pipings,  lace  incrustations,  elbow 
puffs,  gauze  sleevelets  and  what  not  that  diversify 
its  contour.     If  hats  have  towering  crowns, 
her  millinery  is  certainly  endowed  with  a 
pottle,  though  not  one  that  is  accentuated 
into   a   sleei)le.    In    short,   she  abjures 
exaggeration,  fully  well  cognisant  of  the  fact 
that  the  well-dressed  woman  never  agrees 
to  be  made  a  peg  upon  which  abnormal 
eccentricities  are  to  be  hung.  And  how  wise 
she  is.    What  a  piteous  failure  those 
who    imitate    splendour    present  in 
tawdry  tinsel.    Nothing  looks  worse 
than  a  frock  of  cheap  cloth  plastered 
with  cheap  velvet  and  veiled  with  lace 
in  absurd  travesty  of  the  prevalent 
modes. 

Self  denial  is  the  key-note  of  the 
poor  but  well  dressed  girl's  sartorial 
successes  ;  and  to  the  harmony  of  her 
schemes  assist  other  potent  virtues, 
such  as  unintermittent  consistency, 
.sustained    industry,    the  conscious 
training  of  unerring  good  taste  and 
the  exercise  of  that  instinct  all  true 
lovers    of   dress    pf)ssess,  that 
enables  them  to  refuse  what  is 
likely  to  become  over  well  liked 
by  the  mob,  but  to  accept  new 
ideas  that  are  sure  not  to  be 
vulgarised.     This  instinct  helps 
greatly  towards  economy,  and  for 
the  following  reason.  No 
well  garbed  girl  tolerates  a 
fashion  that  has  been  done 
to  death  by  the  multitude. 
So  when  her  fancy  is  taken 
by  some  such  novelty,  say, 
as  a  profusion  of  metal  tags 
to  finish  off  a  cluster  of 
velvet  ends,  she  asks  herself 
the  simple  question — is  this 
a  vogue  that  is  likely  to  be 
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adopted  by  all  and 
sundry? — and  if  the 
reply  be  in  the 
affirmative,  she 
refuses  it.  \\'ere  her 
purse  sufficiently 
well  filled  to  permit 
her    to    wear  the 
said  tags  (or  a  while 
during  the  pristine 
freshness  of  the 
notion,    she  might 
indulge  in  them,  but 
her  sartorial  invest- 
ments are  time  ones, 
and  not  purely  sj>ecu- 
lative,  and,  therefore, 
she  must  not.  She 
wants  not  a  flutter, 
but  a  solid  security. 
Self-denial    of  this 
tyjx;   she  exercises 
when  she  passes  by 
all  the  catch-penny 
attractions  that 
tempt  so  nj a n  y 
women  to  their  own 
undoing,  to  wit,  the 
cheap,showy  flowers, 
the  flimsy  ribbons, 
the  common  laces, 
the  hat  and  hair  pins 
of  attractive  device, 
the  cheap  belts, 
coiffure  ornaments, 
handkerchiefs  and 
gloves  that  lure  her 
in  every  shop  win- 
dow.   Not  for  her 
are    such  extrava- 
gances.   Keen,  loo, 
is  her  realisation  of 
the  fact  that  draggled 
chiffons,  stained 
satins,  creased  vel- 
vets, passementeries 
bald  in  patches  from 
loss  of  beads,  and 
feathers  that  suggest 
the  moulting  season, 
are    not    for    her ; 
wherefore,  because 
what  she  buys  she 
must   wear   to  the 
uttermost   limit  of 
its  possibilities, 
she  abjures  such 
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perishable  goods. 
Her  policy  is  to  pur- 
chase good  fabrics, 
and  not  those  of  a 
noticeable  pattern  ; 
faced  cloths  are  as 
fashionable  as 
shaggy  zibelines  and 
big,  broken  checks, 
and  tnay  be  worn  for 
a  year  without  in- 
ducing in  her  satiety 
and  in  others  the 
boredom  of  ever- 
lastingly being  con- 
fronted with  the 
same  noticeable 
pattern  and  material. 
She  generally  keeps 
a  black  day  gown 
and  a  black  evening 
frock  in  her  ward 
robe,  buying  one 
one  year  and  the 
other  the  next,  and 
making  both  last  at 
least  two  seasons. 
She  does  not  econo- 
mise in  shoe  leather 
or  in  gloves, 
wearing  well-cut  ones 
of  immaculately  neat 
design.  Her  littf^eric 
is  dainty  without 
extravagance,  ample 
without  superfluity, 
and  she  is  well 
groomed. 

Not  spasmodically 
(that  would  not  give 
her  a  chance  of  being 
included  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  well- 
dressed),  but  daily 
does  she  perftjrm  all 
the  rites  of  studiously 
careful  apparelment. 
Every  adjunct  to 
exquisite  cleanliness, 
which  list  includes 
b  e  a  u  t  y  -  p  r  o  d  u  c  i  ng 
results  of  the  most 
exalted  degree,  she 
seizes,  and  such 
adjuncts  are  cheap 
to  those  who  seek 
for  them  in  the  right 
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direction,  though  they  may  cost  an  annual  other  will  be  a  walking  epitome  of  the  genus 

outlay  of  hundreds  of  pounds  to  the  rich.  dowd.    One  ingredient  in  the  concoction  of 

She   dresses   her   hair    most    becomingly,  success  money  cannot  buy  for  those  who  do 

manicures  her  pretty   hands  with  express  not  possess  it.    It  is  good  taste.    Happy  is 

attention,  bathes,  takes  gymnastic  exercises,  she  who,  having  discovered  the  blemish  in 

in  short  in  every  detail  attains  that  aspect  of  her  mental  composition,  can  afford  to  pay 


studious  perfection  that 
characterises  the  well- 
dressed  woman  of  the  hour. 

Thus  is  the  impecunious 
girl  raised  above  her  limita- 
tions into  the  ranks  of  the 
victorious.  The  task  she 
sets  herself  is  far  less 
difficult  than  it  sounds. 
For  hu\  ing  once  soared  to 
the  standard  re(]uired,  habit 
helps  her  to  maintain  it. 
Time  misspent  before,  she 
turns  to  account  at  her 
sewing  machine,  with  her 
embroidery  threads,  over 
a  piece  of  dainty  needle- 
craft,  or  on  the  enhance- 
ment (»f  her  own  charms 
by  the  aid  of  simple  lotions, 
unguents  and  other 
practical  means.  She  does 
not  live  to  dress,  but  she 
dresses  in  order  that  she 
may  show  her  concjuest  of 
a  subject  of  which  every 
woman  by  right  of  sex 
should  be  the  victor. 

It  should  be  easy  for 
the  rich  woman  to  dress 
well.      It    should    be  a 
reproach  to  those  who  own 
a  big  ba?iking  account 
to  be  ill- become  by 
their  clothes.  But 
are  we 
not  all 
aware 
t  h  at 
what 
o  n  e 
woman 
can  do 

with  ^50  a  year 
another  cannot  ac- 
complish with  ^^500 


a  heavy  price 
for  purchased 
taste.  By  putting 
herself  with 
whole-hearted 
trust  into  the 
hands  of  her 
dressmaker,  her 
milliner  and  her 
maid,  she  can 
enter  the  lists  of 
the  well-dressed 
with  due  distinc- 
tion. 

When  she  has 
achieved  good 
taste,  excellent 
materials,  and 
fmished  work- 
manship as  doughty  weapons 
in  the  (jiiest  for  triumph,  the 
w<jman  who  desires  to  lie 
ileemed  well-dressed  must 
l^ecome  mistress  of  another 
and  most  im|K)rtant  phase  of 
the  intricate  matter.  She 
learns  very  soon  that  occasion 
is  the  niling  autocrat  of  her 
wardrobe,  and  that  only 
when  she  is  garbed  with 
precise  suitability  for  e;ich 
and  every  circumstince  of 
life  can  she  hope  to  deserve 
the  title  :  "  well-dressed." 
This  aspect  of  the  affair  is  a 
new  one,  though  it  is  one 
perfectly  well  comprehended 
l)y  the  humblest,  and  is 
practised  daily  by  the  dapper 
little  girls  who  go  to  busi- 
ness, not  in  feathers,  frills 
and  furbelows,  but  in  a  (|uiet 
oat  and  skirt  costume  with 
uiilliiiery  to  match.  Our 
grandmothers  probably 
a  year  ?  Personal  possessed  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  toilettes 
loveliness  has,  undoubtedly,  a  great  deal  to  we  do,  and  yet  were  perfectly  attired.  They 
do  with  personal  appearance,  hut  two  women  had  one  full  evening  dress  to  their  descen- 
e(]ually  beautiful  in  their  different  ways  may  dants'  half-a-dozen,  not  altogether  because 
be  in  the  one  case  an  emijodiment  of  the  they  were  less  extravagant  than  we.  though 
expression  a  well  dressed  woman,  while  the     they  lived  in  a  less  extravagant  age,  but 
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l)ccau.sc  uccabion  now  demands  so  many  different 
types  of  evening  gown — otic  for  a  restaurant  dinner, 
.mother  for  a  parly  in  a  private  house,  a  theatre 
i^own,  a  dance  dress,  a  reception  toilette,  a  boudoir 
I  ohe,  a  tea  gown,  to  say  nothing  of  coffee  coats  and 
hundreds  of  accessories  sucli  as  theatre  wraps, 
carriage  cloaks  and  what  not  for  evening  exi)edilions. 

Then,  as  well  as  requiring  race-meeting  raiment, 
Irotloir  costumes,  visiting  attire,  house  gowns, 
morning  frocks,  yachting  suits,  motor-car  outfits, 
riding  habits  for  the  Row  and  hunting  habits  for 
the  country,  there  must  be  possessed  by  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes 
golf  clothes,  archery,  cr6(]uet  and  tennis  array, 
cycling  costumes,  and  shooting  and  angling  outfits. 
The  outer  shells  of  these  different  uniforms  all 
ticmand  their  special  accomiKiniments  in  the  form 
of  petticoats  and  ////^v/vV,  hosiery,  shoe  leather, 
gloves  and  ties,  and  as  the  well-dressed  woman  is 
she  who  is  in  all  the  details  of  her  envelojiment 
equipped  to  perfection,  her  stock  of  "things" 
must  be  immense.  Vet  there  are  ramifications  and 
refinements  of  luxury  still  to  be  added  to  the 
requirements  of  occasions. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  garden  party  dress, 
for  instance,  was  a  flimsy,  lace-bedecked  muslin 
frock,  accompanied  by  a  florally  embellished  hat 
of  delicate  build,  attended  by  a  silk  jxirasol,  a 
pair  of  pale  gloves,  open  worked  stockings  antl  thin 
shoes.    Supposing  a  hurricane  raged,  the  rain  fell 
with  tropical  vehemence,  or  a  north-east  wind 
blighted  humanity,  that  costume  and  that  alone 
was  the  one  demanded  by  a  garden  party.  The 
weather  then  was  subservient  to  the  fashion. 
Now  the  weather  has  the  whip  hand,  and  a 
cold  Ascot  demands  toilettes  in  keeping, 
'       which  nu-ans  that  for  every  day  one  goes 
w  racing  one  must  have  in  readiness  frocks 

•7  that    will   in   all   points   suit  the 

^  barometer  to  a  button.     More  by 

g(K)d  luck  than  good  manage- 
ment, there  is  just  one  vogue 
which,  under  an  English 
sky,  under  any  circum- 
stances {xasses  mu^ter 
and  permits  its 
wearer  tc 
enjoy 
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the  reputation  of  a  well-dressed  woman, 
if  of  its  type  it  is  a  clever  specimen.  It  is 
the  tailor-made  costume  that  is  invariably 
acceptable,  and  that  is  the  best  resource 
of  the  not-too-overburdened  with  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence.  In  all  weathers  and 
for  every  outdf)or 
occasion  the 
woman  who  can- 
not launch  forth 
into  the  delectable 
muslins  and 
dainty  lawns  for 
which  her  very 
being  longs,  can 
yet  feel  she  is 
presentable  and 
more,  tiiat  she  is 
that  very  desirable 
personification,  a 
type  of  the  well- 
dressed  woman, 
in  a  cleverly  con- 
strucled  tailor- 
made  suit. 

It   lias  often 
been  remarked 
that  the  sister  who 
makes  a  poor 
match    from  a 
worldly  point  of 
view  often  l(X)ks 
far  more  dainty, 
pretty  and  attrac- 
tive in  her  cheap 
clothes  than  the 
sister  who  drew  a 
big  prize  in  the 
matrimonial  mar- 
ket.   Both  are 
e(]ually 
ha  p  py 
in  their 
choice 
of  hus- 
bands ; 
love,  in 
their 
case, 

does  not  gild  the 
one   sister's  ap 
pearance  more  radiantly  than 


knows  that  in  order  to  help  her  husband  in 
the  race  for  fame  and  fortune  she  must  learn 
how  to  present  a  good  and  prosperous 
appearance  to  the  world.  So  she  studies  the 
subject  of  dress  carefully,  notes  what  styles 
suit  her,  learns  how  to  tie  a  bow  and  perch 

it  piquantly  just 
where  a  touch  of 
colour  is  required 
ujX)n  her  corsage, 
and  always  looks 
as  fresh  as  a  lily 
and  as  sweet  as  a 
rose.  The  other 
sister  piles  hand- 
some toilettes 
upon  her  person 
and  le;ives  the 
rest  of  the  subject 
severely  alone. 
U'hat  a  wonderful 
influence  thought 
has  upon  every- 
thing !  It  is  the 
humanising  touch 
that  lifts  mere 
senseless  gewgaws 
into  proofs  of 
vitalising  art. 

Some  women, 
like  the  Mar- 
chioness of 
Gran  by,  whose 
vogue  is  the 
artistic,  always 
dress  in  one  style. 
Yet  there  is  only 
an  atmosphere  of 
suggestion,  a 
flavour  of  ajstheti- 
c  i  s  m  in  the 
scheme  —  no 
slavish  and 
over  -  accentuated 
imitation  of  this 
or  that  model. 
Every  stringent 
law  laid  down  by 
the  mode  of  the 
moment  the  de- 
votee of  art  finds 
and  thus  passes  among 
women  not  as  a  sign-post 


it  does  the  it  easy  to  obey, 

other's,  yet  there  is  a  considerable  difference  her  critical  fellow 

Siirtorially,  and  the  poor  matron  is  generally  wilfully  craving  attention,  but  as  a  well-dressed 

the  victor.      Thereby  hangs  another  tale  woman  in  the  smartest  acceptation  of  the 

concerning  the  secret  of  dressing  well.    The  term.    It  is  so  necessary  to  insist  upon  the 

little  wife  of  a  struggling  professional  man  fact  that  in  these  days  to  be  conspicuous 
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is  invariably  to  be  vulgar.  The  adoption 
of  a  vogue  is  sometimes  an  economical  plan 
as  well  as  a  characteristic  one,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  apt  occasionally  to  verge  on  the 
grotesque.  But  when  cleverly  done,  however, 
it  is  successful.  I  know  one  woman  whose 
convictions  lead 
her  to  wear  very 
masculinelookini; 
attire,  consisting 
of  a  tailor-made 
skirt-coat  and 
waistcoat,  a  soft 
collar  and  knotted 
silk  tie  over  a 
cambric  or  flannel 
shirt  with  stiffened 
cuffs,  a  soft  deer- 
stalker felt  hat  or 
a  sailor  one  ac- 
cording to  the 
season,  upon  hair 
that  is  cut  per- 
fectly short,  com-  I 
pleted  by  men's 
gloves  and  shoe-  ^ 
leather.  Vet  so 
(juiet  is  her  aspect 
that  she  outrages  \ 
none  of  the  laws  j 
of  good  taste,  and 
therefore  may  j 
fjuite  reasonal>ly  V 
be  placed  in  the  \ 
lislof  well  dressed  \ 
women.  Still,  as  V 
a  rule  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that 
something  more 
feminine  is  ex- 
pected of  those 
w  ho  wish  to 
deserve  this  title. 

The  average 
woman  as  she 
advances  in  age 
finds  that  to  nuiin- 
tain  her  reputation 
as  a  well-dressed 
member  of 
society  she  must 
be  prepared  to  spend  more  money  ujxm 
her  personal  attire,  and  more  time  upon 
the  preservation  of  her  beauty.  Her  figure 
becomes  a  very  substantial  source  of 
perplexity  to  her,  usually  a  far  too  substan- 
tial one,  and  she  is  obliged  to  purchase 


specially- made  corsets  that  cost  from  one 
to  seven  guineas  each,  and  not  only  that, 
for  if  she  do  her  duty  by  herself  she  must 
possess  a  different  type  of  corset  for  each 
toilette.  No  self-respecting  plump  woman 
dines  in  the  corset  in  which  she  skates,  or 

rides  in  the  one 
she  puts  on  with 
a  visiting  toilette. 
.So,  whereas  in  her 
sylph-like  youth 
she  lavished  far 
more  money  on 
her  gloves  per 
annum  than  on 
the  little  almost 
lx)neless  belts  that 
she  called  her 
corsets,  now  in 
her  abundant 
maturity  she  pays 
large  cheques  to 
her  corsetiere. 
She  discovers  that 
even  the  ready- 
made  millinery 
she  found  once 
suited  to  her  does 
not  now  fit  a  head 
that  has  lost  its 
juvenile  shapeli- 
ness, and  so  her 
tocjues  are  built 
for  her  specially 
and  trimmed  with 
the  nicest careand 
discretion.  But 
the  outlook  for 


the  ageing  at  the 
present  time  is  far 
less  gloomy  than 
it  was  in  the  past. 
The  woman  ot  to-day,  aged  eighty  next 
birthday,  may  wear  white  still  or  the  dainty 
colours  that  naturally  appertain  to  girlhood. 
Only  they  must  be  exquisitely  treated  with 
all  the  skill  an  artist  in  chiffons  and  silks 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 
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By  ALFRED  HARMSWOkTH. 

LTHOl'r.II    tiicre    is    :is    yet  no 
CiUiblujlicd    ctiqucUe    tor  mulor 


driving,  it  is  time  that  emphasis  was 

I. lid   on   tlif  necessity  fur  tlie  strictest  | 
ob-Sfrvance  of  the  ordinary  ii>L\i;iS  ol  tlic 
road,  and  uf  the  iuipuruncc  uf  hlu>vvin^  i;rtrat  i  onsideratiori  for  other  wayfarers. 

Drivers  of  automobiles  have  to  rcmtniltcr  that  the  i)ublic  is  still  far  from 
beiii,L;  oJiieutfd  as  to  tlie  wonfjerfiil  tarility  with  whirh  thtj>c  earriai^es  ran  l)C 
cuniruiicd.  It  h,  therefore,  not  unnatural,  lor  cxatnpli:,  tiiat  a  guvgnu^,  who, 
in  many  households,  is,  however  ignorant  of  driving,  so  rashly  sent  out  to  drive 
the  children,  should  make  a  ridii  ulous  e\hil»ition  of  herself  on  approaehin,^  a 
motor;  but,  on  the  otlier  IkuuI,  it  should  not  be  fori^otten  that  rnucli  of  her 
iiei  vouiiicii  procLx-di  troiu  the  fact  thai  slie  Itas  a  bctiuus.  rcaponsibility,  luid 
should  be  assisted  in  every  way. 

A  |)rinie  essential  of  the  modern  motor  (ar  is  that  it  shouhi  not  be  sileiit, 
but  siienecatjle.  A  silent  motor  ('ar  wouUl  b-:  tlie  eause  ii(  nia.ny  vinexpectetl 
ac'-idctus,  unless  a  loudly-ringing  gong  or  iiorn  Were  continually  in  operation. 
The  noise  of  the  motor  car  proceeds  from  the  exhaust  box.  It  is  now  quite 
po^>ible  to  obtain  an  t-xhaust  that  can  render  an  autonujbile  almost  as  silent  as 
an  clectnc  carriage,  and  liiat  when  o[>enrii,  (.r  partly  opened,  cmi  be  used  as  a 
warning  signal.  On  approaching  or  pa^snig  any  horse,  vehicle  or  equestrian,  it 
should  be  the  dut\  of  tile  motor  driver  to  render  liis  n:a<  !nne  as  tpuet  us  possible. 

Another  danger  that  must  lie  i>vvicc<inr-  is  the  bri;.^ht  glare  ol  the  acetylene 
lamps  at  niglu.  Jl  .sliould  nut  be  dillicu',1  to  devise  ioiue  mcani  ior  sliading 
them  when  approaching  foot  or  other  passengers. 

Much  of  the  odiuiii  in  which  motor  cars  arr  held  would  be  n moved  were 
inannfacHu crs  to  take  in  hand  the  juod'actiDn  t)f  tlL'\i(  es  calculated  to  make  the 
new  fojin  of  loconiolion  le-is  obircth Miahlt;.  Su<  h  points  may  not  l)e,  strictly 
speaking,  those  of  etiquette^  but  tliey  have  to  do  witli  thu  pi\e  and  take  that  is 
I  (  ssar\-  in  all  drjiartmunts  ot  life,  a!id  vvliii  li  i>  thr  louiulation  ol  all  etic]uelte. 
Until  local  uuilionties  so  construcl  their  roads  tliai  ihey  are  dubtless,  drivers>  of 
automobiles  should  endeavour  to  cause  as  little  trouble  as  possible  to  others  hy 
proceeding  at  a  more  raoderati-  s[)i.<:d  m  oi  near  the  iKiL:,hbourhot)il  ot  those 
whr,  may  lie  iin  onvcnieiicrd  \>\  tiie  tog:  dust  caused  by  the  use  of  large-size 
tyics  on  the  loads  ai  ihey  exist  at  present. 

It  should  be,  at  least,  a  point  of  etiquette  not  to  annoy  ladies  by  this 
nuisance,  and  while  maintaining  one's  righ:s  and  pnvilr-grs  to  the  utmost, 
ii:.da  some  ex*  use  fur  tlu  prejudice,  ignorance  and  nervousness  with  which  all 
iiL'W  Hiveiitions  are  rccu-ued. 
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A''  froHf-ni  (if  metiiiinc  or  stuxery  twites  fiirh  keen  au.\ifty  at  the  prtstttt  time  as  that  oj  haw  to 
(//.vrVTv-r  the  cause  <>/  i  if//<tv,  and  fivw  to  turc  it,  and  twiic  ha<:  to  stteeessfulfy  baffled  tmd  hei»iM«red 
iht  iurati'^iUois.  At  tht  iuvitation  of  the  Edtior  of  the  L<>M>(>.\  Maoazink,  an  emiaenf  SUrpfiH,  who  is 
HttitvnaHy  r,  :,\tptist-d  OS  me  of  the  forenmt  tattfn-  s/.-na/is/s  of  the  day,  kindly  furnished  uU  f Mowing 
interesting  exp'-maiion  <V  the  most  notafde  fenliire;  of  the  prcnnt  "  War  a^ainft  Caneer^  Aitdifol 
etiquette  neeeaitatei  thai  the  eommunieaiion  slutuld  be  printed  ancnymouily. 


OF  the  terrible  reality  of  the  problem 
how  in  the  first  place  to  discover  the 
r\at  t  nature  f)f  the  disease  called  (  anrcr,  and 
what  It  IS  caused  by,  and  then  to  discover  a 
cure  for  it,  there  Can  be  no  two  opinions. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  difllicuH  With  which 
mediral  and  surgical  science  is  confronted, 
and  though  I  am  convinced  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  be  solved,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  circumstance  nx  Muram's  the  belief  that 
such  a  satisfaci(>r\  i  i  ,uU  of  the  investij;alions 
which  are  being  pursued  throughout  the 
civilised  world  is  at  all  imminent. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  is  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the:>t:  malign  growth:>  called 
cancer;  when  that  is  found  out  it  is  as 
certain  as  anything  in  me(Ii<  Ine  and  surgery 
can  be  that  tfie  reniedv  will  iinirkly  follow. 
But  so  far,  it  lias  to  l)e  adnuited,  wc  arc  in  a 
state  of  practically  complete  ignorance  on 
this  point.  It  has  been  said  that  .salt  is  the 
chief  cause  of  cancer.  Savages,  who  get 
little  salt,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  are  not 
afTected  by  the  disease.  Tliough  most 
domestic  animals  are  subject  to  it,  the  pig, 
which,  almoiit  alone  of  them,  does  not  get 
salt  in  its  food,  is  apparently  immune.  It  is 
argued*  mCNreover,  that  cancer  is  rare  in 
prisons  and  workhouses  where  a  limited 
amount  of  animal  food  is  supplied  to  the 
inmates,  and  that  it  is  very  prevalent  in 
(listricts  where  tlie  people  cat  large  quantities 
of  bacon.  But  these,  and  many  others  like 
them,  are  merely  vague  speculations.  W'c 
simply  do  not  know. 

At  the  moment  the  best  rrmcrlv  we  can 
suggest  to  an  aOlicted  patient  is  the  surgeon's 
knife.  How  unsatisfactory  is  this  to  both 
the  patient  and  the  wrgnon  when  the  uneasy 
knowledje  is  always  present  in  the  mind  that 
no  matter  how  carefully  and  how  thoroughly 
the  sutgical  operation  may  be  accomplished, 
it  is  always  quite  possible  that  sooner  or 

(  5 


later  the  malignant  growth  may  make  a 
rea|)pearance  in  an  entirely  different  part  of 
the  body.  A  member  may  be  dise.isrd  with 
it,  and  the  suHcrer,  to  save  himself,  may 
submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  that  member.  And 
even  twenty  years  later,  when  the  unhappy 
matter  had  been  almost  forgotten,  the  growth 
may  spring  up  again  in  an  entirely  opposite 
part  of  the  body,  though  in  the  interval  the 
most  acute  doctor  could  find  no  trace  of  it 
in  the  system. 

( \ini;cr  is  a  veritable  will-o'-the-wisp  among 
diseases ;  its  vagaries  e.xcite  even  the  wonder 
of  ilie  medical  man.  liut  it  is  a  pained 
wonder.  Forty  or  lifiy  years  ago,  of  the 
apparent  sufferers  from  cancer  rather  less 
tlum  five  per  cent,  succumbed  to  it.  Now 
the  proportion  has  risen  to  ten  per  cent.,  and 
the  returns  show  that  in  ix)ndon  alone  in 
1 90 1  no  fewer  than  4,251  people  died  of  it. 
Such  figures  show  what  a  real  interest  this 
war  against  cancer  must  have  for  the  multi- 
tude, and  what  a  glorious  victory — perhaps 
the  most  glorious  of  all — it  will  be  if  medical 
science  at  last  ran  overeome  the  disease. 
In  time  it  will  sureiy  do  so,  but  as  yet  one 
can  hardly  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how.  It  is 
sufficient  to  suggest  that  we  look  upon  the 
X-Kavs  as  perhaps  the  most  formidable 
weapon  that  has  so  far  been  placed  in  our 
hands. 

Now  at  the  outset  of  any  consideration  of 
this  subject  the  (|uestion  arises  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease.  Medical  men  differ.  .As  far  ;\s 
nurdical  knowl.-di^c  ran  a s^rtain,  the  death* 
from  it  are  twice  as  numerous  now  as  they 
were  half-a-century  ago,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  dis^ise  is  twice  as  [prevalent  The 
diagnosis  of  cancer  is  much  keener,  as  one 
might  siy,  than  it  used  to  be.  Not  very 
long  ago  there  used  to  be  a  prejudice 
amongst  medical  men  against  returning 
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canc^  as  cause  of  death  upon  a  death 
certificate,  a  prejudice  largely  caused  through 

iu'rifimnre.  What  it  is  clear  now  wa'?  ^,^^^er 
ol  the  bowels  would  then  be  returned  as 
intestinal  obstruction,  and  so  on.  But  in 
the  last  thirty  years  tlie  registration  of  deaihs 
has  Ijcen  much  more  exact,  post-mortem 
examinations  have  become  mucii  more 
fretjuent,  and  therefore  it  may  happen  that 
much  of  tliis  seeming  increase  is  due  to  more 
accurate  diagnosis.  We  do  not  know  what  is 
the  nature  of  cancer,  and  until  we  do 
know  our  efforts  are  sure  to  be  to  a  large 
extent  baffled. 

Cancer  is  one  of  a  great  class  of  growths 
or  tumours  which  are  called  malignant  to 
dislinguisli  tliem  from  beiii-n  tiiin  )iir>,  and 
I  will  try  to  show  you  what  it  is,  or  what  it 
seems  to  be  as  far  as  we  know.  The  great 
features  of  malignant  or  cancerous  tumours 
are  as  follow  : — The  chief  is,  perhaps,  its 
steady,  progressive  growth.  Ijy  that  1  mean 
that  a  malignant  tumour  once  started  steadily 
advances,  sometimes  rapidly,  sometimes 
slowly.  It  never  stops.  IJrtiiirn  tumours, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  conmioniy  grow  to 
a  certain  point  and  then  stop.  A  second 
great  feature  of  the  cancerous  tU!iii  >i;r  Is  that 
it  grows  into  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  not 
in  them.  By  this  distinction  is  meant  that 
a  cancerous  tumour  has  no  limiting  wall  to 
shu'.  itM-lf  out  from  the  rest  of  t;iL'  hndy,  and 
thus,  lor  example,  a  cancerous  timiour  of  the 
lip  will  infiltrate  into  the  gums,  and  so  on- 
wards. Benign  or  simple  tumours  have  a 
capsule  or  wall  which  luits  them  off.  They 
do  not  become  incorpor.ited  with  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  A  third  feature  of  the  cancerous 
tumour  is  that  when  it  is  removed  llv  re  is  a 
great  tendency  for  it  to  recur,  l-'ourthiy,  if 
a  cancerous  tumour  starts  up  anywhere  in 
the  body  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  other 
f  inr  rroiis  tumours  of  the  same  niiture  to 
spring  up  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  These 
are  called  secondary  growths.  For  instance, 
a  cancer  of  the  brt  t^t  frequently  causes 
can.  <-r  of  the  lung,  of  the  liver,  of  the  spine, 
and  this  though  there  is  no  apparent  con- 
nection between  the  two.  Again,  cancerous 
tumours  ulcerate,  form  sores  and,  as  a  rule, 
are,  in  their  later  stages,  very  painful.  They 
may  cause  a  form  of  bl<jod  poisoning,  great 
wasting,  loss  of  appetite  and — death.  Benign 
tumours  do  not  recur;  thov  t?  !  not  ulcerate 
except  in  very  unusual  circumstances,  and 
are  cmly  fatal  in  some  cases  when  they  grow 
on  an  organ  which  is  essential  to  life.  Thus 


we  see  how  the  simple  cancer  tumour,  as  it 

may  appear  to  be,  differs  from  all  others, 
how  it  is  infinitely  more  teirible,  and  ho«- 
exasperating  and  mysterious  it  is  to  those 
who  would  battle  with  it 

.As  I  have  already  sufficiently  indic.ited, 
at  present  there  can  unfortunately  be  nothing 
more  than  guesses  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
cancerous  tumours ;  but  I  will  explain  what 
the  chief  of  tln  se  "iiesses  nre.  'I'here  are 
two.  One  is  tlut  there  is  some  parasite 
which  gets  into  the  body  and  sets  up  this 
diseased  growth.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  for  years  to  dI^cover  it,  and  several 
observers  have  from  tune  to  time  tiiought 
that  they  had  at  last  succeeded ;  but  the 
supposed  parasites  have  not  sto<xl  the  strict 
tests  known  to  be  necessary.  So  the  verdict 
in  their  case  must  certainly  be  "  Not  Proven." 
InvestiL;.it:(>ii  in  this  directi(»i  is  still  being 
carried  do  with  great  vigour.  Another  view 
is  that  cancer  is  caused  by  a  perversion  of 
cell  life  in  a  part  of  the  body  as  a  result  of 
local  irritation.  Thus  cancer  of  the  lip  has 
followed  tlie  <inokini:  of  a  short  clay  pipe. 
Other  parts  of  tiie  body  which  are  known  to 
be  specially  liable  to  various  forms  of  irritation 
are  knnwn  al^o  to  be  favourite  se.its  of  cancer. 
A  third  view  is  that  some  material  taken  in 
food  exerts  an  injurious  influence  upon  the 
cells  of  a  part,  results  in  cancer.  Again, 
it  is  '-Tip[KiSrd  in  other  quarters  that  nervous 
strain  and  tension  play  an  important  part  in 
bringing  about  cancer.  The  life  and  activity 
of  the  cells  is  kiK>Wtl  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  thou.:lit  that 
the  great  nervous  strain  which  is  brouglit 
about  as  the  result  of  the  great  pressure  of 
n  »rk  nnd  life  to-day  is  the  rnu-e  of  increasing 
malignant  disease  dogging  the  steps  ol 
advancing  civilis;uion. 

The  reason  why  a  cancer  returns  after  it 
l:as  been  cut  out  is  Ijelicvcd  to  be  because 
it  has  no  limiting  capsule,  and  that  the  cells 
or  juices,  or  whatever  it  is  which  causes  the 
tumours,  are  thus  allowed  to  penetrate  into 
the  healthy  tis-ues  far  b-  ye.ntl  the  in!'erted 
part.  Thus  when  all  that  is  a[)parent  ot  a 
cancer  has  been  cut  away  it  has  realty 
travelled  beyond  these  parts,  in  what  direction 
and  to  what  extent  being  unknown.  This 
view  is  strongly  supported  by  the  discovered 
fact  that  the  wider  the  area  of  the  surgeon's 
operations  when  cutfini^'  away  a  cancerous 
tumour,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  no 
local  return.  It  is  therefore  one  of  our  best 
maxims  in  our  war  against  cancer,  conducted 
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as  it  is  at  present  against  such  heavy  odds, 

to  j^u  wide  "  in  all  cutting  away  operations. 
The  lormation  of  the  secondary  growths 
which  have  been  spoken  of  is  apparently 
due  to  the  passing  into  the  lymphatic  or 
blood  vessels  of  material  capable  of  lighting 
up  the  disease  in  other  tissues.  it  is 
specially  noteworthy  that  the  secondary 
growths  resemble  most  closely  in  minute 
sttt:rture  the  primary  growths  which  they 
follow.      Therefore    we   say   that  cancer 

breeds  true."  There  are  great  varieties  in 
the  structure  of  cancer,  but  what  the  mother 
is,  so  to  speak,  so  will  the  daughter  be. 

Such  as  1  have  related  l)eing  practically 
the  sum  of  our  know  ledge  as  regaids  cancer, 
what  our  treatment  of  il  mu>t  t)c,  ran  only 
be,  at  the  present  lime  is  almost  sell-indicated. 
Simply  then,  the  most  «ucces$ral  treatment 
for  cancer  is  the  operation  for  its  removal. 
And  this  often  tails.  The  rea.sons  whv  it 
does  so  have  also  been  hinted  at  already. 
On  the  one  hand,  tissues  left  behind  may 
be  already  affected,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
malignant  Infection  may  already  have  been 
carried  to  a  secondary  pari.  No  micro.vcope 
will  avail  us  to  tell  whether  this  is  so  or  not 
We  remove  a  cancerous  breast  and  the 
[)atient  remains  free  from  the  di.seu.se  (or 
many  years.  Then  perhaps  two,  perhaps 
five,  ten  or  fifteen  years  afterwards  there 
conies  cancer  of  the  liver,  of  the  lung,  or  of 
the  brain.  1  he  secondary  growth  is  identical 
with  the  first.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
operation  these  organs  were  already  affected, 
hi;»  we  had  absolutely  no  means  of  knowing 
that  that  was  so.  And  no  disease  so  much 
varies  in  its  rate  of  growth  as  does  cancer 
Sometimes  it  will  ilevelop  in  three  months, 
soujetimes  not  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
The  most  earnest  advice  one  can  give  to  a 
suspicious  patient  is  to  come  to  the  surgeon 
early  that  the  cancer  may  be  ctjt  away  l)efore 
it  has  stealthily  and  secretly  spread  itself 
over  the  body. 

Poor  as  it  is,  this  crude  attack  is  all  that  we 
can  liring  to  boar  upon  our  enemy  cancer  at 
Ihe  present  time,  and  there  are  two  very 
(wmounced  weaknesses  in  the  surgeon's 
IKjsition,  even  though  now  we  get  a  consider- 
able amoimt  nf  success — more  than  ever 
before.  \\c  aie  unable  to  say  whether  we 
have  removed  all  the  poisoned  tissue,  and  in 
tlie  early  stages  of  the  di.sease,  when  the 
surgeon  might  so  often  win  the  day,  cancer 
is  so  really  painless  tliat  tlie  patients  do  not 
come  to  him.   So  they  often  lose  their  best 
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chance,  and  again  we  see  how  stealthy,  how 

insidious  is  this  disease.  Almost  every  week 
patients — advanced  cases — come  and  say 
that  they  have  not  had  liieir  allenlion  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  the  disease  had  seized  them 
before.  There  was  no  pain,  no  bleeding, 
and  yet  1  am  absolutely  certain  that  they 
have  had  cancer  for  months.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
the  surgeon  will  always  be  able  to  get  at  it  at 
the  start. 

Weak  enough  and  hopdess  enough  in  all 

conscience  would  our  position  seem  to  be  at 
present,  .^nd  yet,  as  I  hinted  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  not  by  any  means  hopeless.  i  he 
best  authorities  amongst  us  are  ()uite  con- 
fident that  the  surgeon's  knife  will  l>e  super- 
seded, and  that  some  cure,  as  infallible  as  a 
cure  can  be,  will  be  found  for  this  disease. 
Specialists  are  thinking,  and  studying,  and 
searching  everywhere,  and  they  will  surely 
prevail.  Let  us  examine  the  facts  and 
circumstances  which  afford  us  most  hope. 

I  should  place  foremost  in  this  category 
the  various  forms  of  light  treatment  of  disease 
which  are  now  being  practised.  One  form 
of  semi-malignant  cancer,  the  rodent  ulcer, 
is  quite  certainly  curable  by  the  X  Rays. 
These  rays  have  the  effect  upon  other  forms 
of  cancer  of  lessening  pain,  and  sometimes 
of  healing  an  ulcered  surface.  Very  occa- 
sionally they  tend  to  a  lessening  of  the 
growth.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  rodent 
ulcer,  however,  we  cannot  speak  with  any 
assurance.  But  we  have  only  had  know  ledge 
of  the  X-Rays  for  a  verv  few  years,  and  it  is 
argued  that  we  are  only  at  the  very  beguining 
of  ths^  knowledge.  I  am  full  of  hope.  If 
hy  tliis  ti<-.itment  we  can  cure  the  semi- 
malignant  form,  and  can  relieve  the  pain  of 
a  malignant  growth,  we  mu.st  be  influencing 
it  in  someway,  and  that  influence  may  surely 
by  some  modification  be  increa.sed. 

Again,  there  are  cases  of  cancer  whi<:h  get 
well  spontaneously;  even  advanced  cases 
have  done  so.  This  may  seem  a  remarkable 
fact,  but  it  is  quite  true,  But  what  comfort 
is  to  be  derived  from  it  ?  may  be  asked.  If 
rare  cases  happen  to  cure  themselves,  what 
cons«)lation  is  that  to  all  the  other  sufferers 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  ?  There  is  comfort 
in  the  inevitable  deduction  that  tfierc  is  a 
cure.  If  the  natural  processes  in  the  Inxly 
are  capable  onlv  once  in  a  million  times  of 
curing  the  disea.se,  of  destroying  it  in  the 
tissues,  that  affords  ground  for  the  confKlent 
hope  of  some  means  of  aiding  those  natural 
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processes  and  making  their  successes  more 
frequent — certain,  perhaps.  It  shows  that 
the  terrible  disease  of  cancer  is  not  after  all 
so  terrible  of  contemplation  as  it  would  be 
if  we  had  to  reckon  it  as  incurable  by  nature, 
incurable  by  art.  It  is  not  a  hopeless 
business. 

Let  us  glance,  finally,  at  our  points  of 
attack  in  this  campaign  against  cancer. 
Mnv-t  p'  oi  l"  have  hoard  much  of  late  al>out 
the  national  scheme  for  cancer  research  which 
was  inaugurated  last  year  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College 
of  "-^urszeons.  on  behalf  of  which  an  appeal 
for  funds  has  been  made  to  the  public,  'rhis 
scheme  embraces  the  provision  and  equip- 
ment of  laboratories  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  cancer  research,  and  the  collection  of 
Statistical,  dietetic  and  topographical  informa- 
tion. \  s{)ecial  ijor.iioi \'  has  been  fitted 
up  at  the  ('ancer  Hospital,  Krnmpton,  and 
the  scheme,  well  supported,  may  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  its  function  is  more  to  direct 
the  work  of  others:  than  to  do  work  of  its 
owi).  In  Germany  and  the  United  States 
there  are  similar  schemes  in  operation.  Then 
there  are  special  research  laboratories  at 
Middlesex  Hospital,  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Berlin,  and  in  otiier  places.  Middlesex  Hospital 
has  a  special  endow. uent  for  the  purpose  of 
cancer  researv  li,  and  has  constantly  a  large 
number  of  patients  there  under  observation 
and  treatment  Experts  are  constantly  work- 
ing there,  and  thus  this  institution  possesses 
in  the  way  of  cancer  investigation  an  a  nount 
of  material  which  is  to  be  found  nowhere 
else.  A  department  has  just  been  established 
there  for  X-Ray  investigation,  and  much  is 
expected  from  it.  Any  suggestion  made  by 
anybody  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  cancer 
is  given  a  trial,  and  it  matters  not  how  wild, 
how  improbable,  ht)W  even  ridiculous  it  ni.iv 
seem,  lo  every  meeting  new  suggestions 
come  from  persons  in  all  walks  and  stations 
of  life.  They  are  tried,  but  too  often,  alas ! 
a  verdict  of  '*  worthle^^"  lia^  to  bo  returned. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  the  "  violet  cure," 
an  external  application  which  was  declared 
to  have  a  iiiarvellous  effect.  No  faith  must 
be  placed  in  it.  Cuncroin  injections  have 
abo  been  tried.  I'his  is  really  a  meat 
extract,  and  the  theory  is  that  it  has  some 
anti  to\i(  a<  lion,  that  the  injurious  effect  of 
some  pois(<n  in  the  body  is  counteracted. 

ElalKirate  statistical  enquiries  are  noiv 
being  conducted  with  a  view  to  eliciting  from 
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them  some  fact  which  will  put  us  on  the 

right  scent.  This  is  a  very  elaborate  piece 
of  work  ;  and  then  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  disease  is  being  carefully  examined, 
for  any  deduction  that  may  be  aflbrded.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  disease  is  more  pre- 
valent in  low-lying  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  areas  frequently  flooded  by 
rivers,  than  in  h^h  altitudes.  Certain 
occuj)ation-^.  agnin,  «:eem  rather  to  induce  it, 
or  at  least  u  would  appear  to  be  more  than 
usually  prevalent  among  them.  Thus,  chim- 
ney sweeps  seem  to  be  addicted  to  a  part  'i  ular 
form  of  cancer.  You  have  heard  of  "cancer 
house->,"  and  without  doubt  there  are  cases 
where  successive  inhabitants  of  the  .^me 
house  have  died  from  canci  r.  Tlierc  are 
cases  also  of  hv.  >band  and  wife  being  atHicted, 
and  thus  there  is  opened  for  investigation 
the  difficult  question  as  to  the  contagiousness 

of  the  disr:f=e 

Besides  such  organised  forces  as  have  been 
mentioned  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
enemv.  there  are  numerous  individual  workers 
searcliing  for  the  solution  of  the  great  cancer 
problem  all  over  the  world.  There  are  many 
of  them  in  Great  Britain,  America,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  in  fact  in  all 
civilised  countries.  These  men  work  silently, 
co.istantly,  for  years.  Chiefly  their  investi- 
gations are  with  the  microscope,  and  of 
late  years  they  have  been  .mxiously  sear<:hing 
for  a  parasite — the  cancer  bacillus.  These 
men,  and  all  others  who  are  fighting  the 
battle  agaitist  cancer,  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  heavy  sacrifices.  For  the  mere 
woil;  of  investigation  there  is  little  reward 
of  any  kind,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
many  a  doctor  may  give  up  his  whole  life 
to  the  great  task  and  die  without  hnving 
achieved  any  other  success  than  that  of 
having  contributed  his  mite  to  the  general 
"■nil  '  i'"  krv  'wiedge.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  m<  >-^t 
encouraging  task  in  which  to  be  engaged  : 
but  think  of  the  gigantic  reward  which  must 
attend  success  !  The  man  who  finds  a  cure 
for  cancer  will  have  conferred  a  great  boon 
on  the  human  race,  and  be  regarded  a.s  its 
benefactor  for  ever  afterwards.  Honours  will 
be  heaped  upon  him ;  his  glory  will  be 
[ii:r[w m.tl.  It  is  the  greate*;?  pri^e  to  be 
gamed  in  the  medical  world,  [K'rhaps  th^ 
greatest  left  ever  to  be  gained  in  it  Scarcely 
will  peace  have  a  victory  greater  than  that 
of  medical  science  over  its  crafty,  elusive. 
mo.st  deadly  foe — the  malignant  tumour 
of  cancer. 
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Editorial  Chatter. 


The  Motor  Danger. 

VV'e  trust  ihai  the  heavy  fine  inflicted  upon  Mr.  John  Green  al  the 
Markei  Way  Police  Court  may  have  a  deterrent  eReci  upon  those 

rnotoriMs  whose  reckless,  drning  has  rtrt  fitU  rrndTed  the  roads  of 
the  lo(.'aht>  unsafe  for  peaceful  pedestrians.  Mr.  Green  — who  i.s  old 
enough  to  know  better— was  proved  by  police  and  other  evidence  to 
have  driven  down  Breakneck  Hill  at  .t  speed  of  ninety  miles  an  hour. 
After  damaging  ihe  railings  of  the  Public  Gardens,  and  overturning  the 
new  water-cart,  he  crashed  through  the  brick  wall  alongside  Messrs. 
Sale  and  Sheet's  Wharf,  and  continued  his  mad  career  across  the 
whart  Itself,  until  it  ended  in  the  river,  sinking  a  boat  and  Imny.  He 
was  rescued  by  two  gallant  hargemen  (John  Castle  and  jt<seph  Munn), 
who  stated  that  "  he  swore  awful  about  the  boat-hook,  and  behaved 
like  a  perfect  gentleman." 

As  the  magistrate  rightly  observed,  the  oflTenre  was  aggravated  hy 
the  plea  which  the  defendant  put  forward  in  extenuation  :  that  he  had 
nf^ver  driven  a  car  betorc,  and  "did  imi  know  v.}i;rli  wjv  the  things 
turned!"  Persons  who  attempt  to  drive  these  dangerous  vehicles  in 
such  crass  ignorance  of  their  mechanism  should,  in  our  opinion,  be 
placed  under  rtitralnt.  \Vc  trust  that  the  representatic >i>>  which  the 
magistrate  has  addressed  to  the  Homtf  Office  upon  the  suoject  n>ay 
laad  to  an  enquiry  whether  the  state  of  Mr  Green's  mind  is  such  a^ 
to  allow  him  to  be  at  large  without  danger  to  His  Majesty's  subjects. 
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COAVING 


in  the  House  of 

Commons 


By 

HENRY  W.  LUCY 
("  Toby,  M.P.") 


SeOOND  ARTICLE. 


AMONG  many  claims  to  distim  tion, 
Mr.  Asquith  has  one  that  is  unique, 
'i  lierc  is  no  parallel  to  tiie  case  ol  a  Statesman 
of  his  rank  and  position  attaining  Cabinet 
rank  and,  on  the  defeat  of  his  Party,  n  tuming 
to  his  professional  work.  Movement  in 
some  degree  analogous  is  common  enough 
in  the  United  States.  For  example,  Mr. 
Phelps,  who  some  years  ago  w.is  United  States 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Si.  James,  when 
recalled,  returned  to  chew  quietly  the  husks  in 
his  old  office  where,  before  he  became  the 
companion  of  kinc;s,  the  compeer  of  th<-  most 
illustrious  people  in  the  old  country,  he  earned 
his  daily  bread.  The  difference  in  the  cases 
is  th:it  the  career  of  the  ex-Minister  of  the 
United  States  was  closed,  whilst  that  of  the 
ex- Home-Secretary  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  last 
adniinistiation  was  brilliantly  opening. 

The  course  adopted  was  honourable  and 
manly.  Accustomed  since  he  left  the 
University  to  earn  his  own  living,  Mr.  Asquith 
was  not  disposed  to  accept  its  means  from 
others,  however  cio>srly  connect"  •<]. 

Something  of  the  siimc  sort  happened  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  threshold  of  the 
career  of  T.onl  Salisbury's  fourth  adniinistra 
tion.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  nomitialed  by 
the  Premier  to  the  office  of  Under  Secretary 
for  War.  With  a  shrewdness  doubtless 
derived  frf>m  the  canny  first  earl.  Lord  Hi^;h 
Chancellor  a  century-and-a-half  ago,  the 
young  Peer  stipulati^  that  acceptance  of  the 
honouraUe  and  desirable  oftit  e  should  not 
necessarily  involve  witlulr  iwal  from  the  firm 
of  London  stockbrokers  with  wliom  he  for 
some  years  had  been  associated.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  be  an  Under  S -cr -tai  y  with  a 
comfortable,  if  not  lavish,  salary  jwid 
quarterly.  But  who  could  say  how  long  it 
would  last?  Ministries  would  come  and 
Ministries  would  go  ;  whereas  the  Stock 
Exchange  went  on  (or  ever. 


Tlu'  condition  was  accepted  hy  I>ord 
Salisbury.  Hut  the  quite  novel  arrangement 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  being  also  a 
member  of  tlx-  Stock  Exchange,  co-partner 
in  a  firm  activi  K  i  iv_au;i  d  in  its  pursuits, 
struck  Ix)rd  Koscbery  and  others  as,  to  say 
the  least,  inconvenient. 

Attenticui  was  called  to  the  matter  in  the 
House  of  Lortls.  The  Und.-r  .Secretary  for 
India  met  a  difficult  and  delicate  posuion 
in  the  most  successful  fiuhion.  He  told 
their  sympathetic  lordships  how,  coming  into 
the  earldom,  he  found  it  unendowed.  .\ 
belted  earl,  there  was  forced  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  earning  his  daily  bread.  This 
he  did  hy  finding  an  opening  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  he  really  could  not  aiTord  to 
bar  apptoach  to  return  to  the  city  when,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  the  Ministry  of 
which  he  was  a  humble  member  withdre  v 
into  the  wageless  shade  of  Opposition.  1  hi.s 
fhmk  and  fearless  speech  so  charmed 
the  House,  I  hat  nothing  more  has  l)een 
heard  of  the  Under  Secretary's  temporarily 
suspended  connec  tion  with  .  the  Slock 
Exchange. 

Undoulitedly,  resumption  of  practicr  at 
the  liar  hampers  Mr.  Asquith.  Nowhere 
more  than  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  it 
true  that  a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
came  in  on  approach  to  middle  age,  all 
supremely  successful  Parliament  men  f.'om 
Pitt  downwards  to  Disraeli  and  Gladstone^ 
have  taken  their  scats  in  comparative  youth, 
aiul  have  spent  their  nights  and  days  wiiii 
the  Speaker. 

In  the  case  of  a  barrister  in  large  practice, 
the  dual  engagement  is  exceptionally  arduous. 
Sufficient  for  the  most  robust  of  men  is 
a  full  day's  work  in  the  I^w  Courts.  More 
than  suflFicient  for  some  is  a  sitting  of  the 
House  of  Couununs,  which,  at  a  minimum, 
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runs  through  those  eight  hours  that  form  tlic 
maximtim  of  work  for  the  conscientious  British 
workman,  i'o  give  up  to  the  House  of 
Commons  towands  five  o'clock  on  a  busy 
afternoon  time  which  for  the  rest  of  mankind 
is  mrnnt  for  rest  and  recreation,  is  not  an 
arrangement  that  prouui»es  for  the  second 
shift  much  chance  of  scoring.  It  is,  with 
fatally  near  approach  to  literalism,  burning 
the  candle  at  both  ends. 

There  is  one  circumstance  peculiar  to 
House  of  Commons  procedure  that  handi- 
caj  .'I  m.nti  in  Mr.  Asquith's  position. 
Questions  under  the  new  rules  commence 
punctually  at  a  quarter  past  two.  and  per- 
emptorily close  at  three  o'cUxk.  It  often 
happens  that  on  what  is  still  called,  "question 
hour  '  flashes  the  nu)st  critical  episode  of 
the  si iting.  The  last  five  minutes  are  reserved 
for  interrogatories  usually  put  from  the  Front 
Bench,  occasionally  eliciting  Ministerial 
.statement  on  the  burning  question  of  the 
day.  Upon  this  debate  may  follow.  .Mr. 
Asquith,  engaged  up  to  the  rising  ot  the  Law 
Courts,  not  being  a  bird,  cannot  be  present 
through  the  "question  hour/'  may  not, 
mdeed,  as  a  rule,  be  in  his  place  before  five 

o'clock . 

Bemg  there,  under  these  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  he  upon  occasion  makes  his 
presence  felt.  He  has  won  a  place  among 
the  six  best  debaters  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  speeches,  whether  prepared 
in  advance  or  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  are  of  the  simple>t  f:ils<  j  the  rarest  ) 
class  of  debating.  He  opens  with  no 
exordium,  and  seldom  illumines  the  con- 
clusitMi  of  his  argument  with  the  glitter  of  a 
peroration.  One  habit  endears  hin>  lo  the 
House  and  exhibits  an  example  which  in 
time,  it  is  hoped,  may  bear  fruit.  His 
speeches  in  full-dress  debates  do  not 
exceed  three-quarters  of  ;ui  Junir  in  deliverv. 
For  casual  interposition  in  debate,  twenty 
minutes  amply  serve.  Within  those  limits 
of  time,  avoiding  vain  repetition  and  fruitless 
excursions  into  by  paths,  he  manages  to 
compress  more  matter  than  some  of  his 
compeers,  who  might  but  shall  not  be 
tiamcd,  fritter  thruugii  narratives  an  audience 
yawn  over  for  an  hour-and-a-halt. 

Mr.  Asquith  found  his  opportunity  when, 
after  the  General  Election  of  1892,  he 
moved  the  Resolution  that  turned  nut  !-ord 
Salisbury's  Government,  and  jjaved  the  way 
for  the  Home  Rule  Bili^  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  Liberal  Party  into  the  wilderness.  It 


was  a  fine  elibri,  conip;ict,  well-balanced, 
sparkling  with  polished  sfnten(e<.  Its 
drawback  was  a  ceriam  unmistakal)le 
smell  of  the  lamp^  an  atmosphere  of 
artificiality  fatal  tO  endeavour  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

"  \  cry  good,"  friendly  critics  said. 
"Excellent,  capital,  if  a  tittle  ornate.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  give-and-take  <'f 
debate,  you  11  see  thai  Asquith  will  break 
down." 

He  certainly  did  not.  The  only  break- 
down th.it  'i  llows  on  his  intervention  in 
ilcbate  happens  to  the  argument  and  the 
position  of  the  adversary.  Whilst  there  have 
been  few  men  whose  uplifting  was  >o  sudden 
and  so  high,  none  have  more  brilli.  ntly 
vindicated  the  choice,  ll  uted  to  be  said  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  that,  whilst  unerring  in  his 
judgment  of  a  inul.itude,  ever  successlul  in 
the  means  ada|Hi  d  \ux  swaying  it,  he  was  a 
poor  ju<.lge  of  individual  men.  This  dictum 
is  shattered  in  the  case  (jf  Mr.  Asc|uith. 
Having  been  selected  for  the-  duty  of  moving 
a  Vote  of  Censure,  bound  to  dislodge  the 
Government  —  an  honour  in  analogous 
I  ircum>tanees  ctmferred  upon  the  Duke  of 
DeNcnshire  at  the  outset  of  his  career— it 
was  taken  for  granted  he  would  be  included 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry.  What  was 
naturally  expected  was  bestowal  of  .ui 
Under  Secretaryship.  Members  accustonu  d 
to  routine  in  these  matters  stared  incredu- 
lously when  announcement  was  made  that, 
at  a  single  hound,  fie  had  heen  nominated 
Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State, 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Asquith  took  his  honour^  with  a 
modestv  that  disarmed  vx\\\ .  The  Home 
Olirtce,  an  administration  which  by  reason  of 
contiguity  looms  largest  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pul)lic,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  hold. 
\\'ithin  the  memory  of  many  living,  its 
troubles  dissolved  Mr.  Walpole  in  lear>. 
Mr.  Bruce,  later  consoled  by  a  peerage,  after 
being  nearly  run  over  by  irate  caliURn, 
succund)ed  to  the  resentment  of  the  publicans, 
whom  he  wanted  to  gel  early  to  bed.  Lord 
Llandaff  will  remember  how  the  days  i;f 
Mr.  Henry  Matthews  were  darkened.  Ii.> 
nights  made  sleepless,  by  outbreaks  of  ill- 
considered  popular  sytnpath)  with  Mrs. 
Maybrick  and  Mi.ss  (  a^s.  .Mr.  Asquith 
livi  (i  throu^'li  the  full  term  of  his  Home 
Secretaryship  w  ilhout  once  conung  into  an^i  y 
collision  with  the  emotionable  man  in  the 
street. 
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The  member  for  East  Fife  is  one  of  the 

coniinj^  men  in  the  Commons  who  have 
already  arrived,  nnd  with  respect  to  whom 
tlic  problem  is  how  much  further  they  will 
go?  It  seems  to  be  only  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament that  might  prevent  him  from 
reaching  the  ultimate  gt)al,  seizing  the  chief 
prize  ot  political  life.  Intellectually  he  is  a 
man  of  iron,  a  Hnely-tempered  metal  polished 
and  pointed.  I'o  approach  perf  rtion,  what 
is  wanted  is  a  little  more  blouU.  Mr. 
Asquith  never  lets  himself  go.  The  .sublime 
passion  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  s^v.iycd 
humanity  on  tht*  platform  and  in  th'  itoUi>e, 
is  an  emotion  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  has 
not  the  flexible  manner  of  Mr.  Balfour 
which,  ordinarily  sunlit,  car»  (especially 
when  ron=:(ii>us  of  being  in  the  wnmg) 
break  up  in  tuniuU  that  looks  unconinumly 
like  passion. 

In  short,  Mr.  .Asijuith  Iiabitually  addresses 
himself  to  the  head  of  his  audience, 
disregarding  the  existence  of  that  more 
potent  factor  in  popular  movcnK-nt,  the 
heart.  He  would  n^'ver  maki-  the  fortunes 
of  his  Party  oti  HIackhcath,  or  overthrow  an 
apparently  impregnable  Ministry  by  a 
camfraign  in  Midlothian.  Mr.  ('hamlx  rlain, 
who  recognises  in  Mr.  Astjuith  the  only 
foeman  worthy  oH  his  steel  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  does  not  often  address 
himself  to  the  heart  of  his  audience,  as  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  use  and  wont.  Hut  I  have 
in  mind  many  instances,  more  especially  in 
his  speeches  when  he  carried  through  the 
rnmitrv  tlie  torch  of  the  L'naulhmisrd 
Programme,  worthy  of  ctmiparisun  with  Ins 
late  Chief  The  earnestness  and  simplicity 
of  these  passages  went  straight  home  to  the 
licarts  of  hi<  aurlii  nre,  with  potency  not  less 
ilun  was  wielded  by  the  master. 

But  we  can't  have  everything,  and  apart 
from  the  deficiency  hinted  at,  Mr.  Asijuith 
has  all  the  quahties  that  gr>  to  make  a 
Prime  Minister.  A  ready  debater,  a  trained 
man  of  affairs,  a  born  Parliamentarian,  hn 
has  that  impecc  aliil;t%'  of  chara*  ter,  that 
lofty  view  of  tlie  duties  of  daily  life, 
which  are  happily  inseparable  from  tlic 
possibility  of  a  First  Minister  of  the  British 
Crown. 

Unlike  Mr.  As<juuh,  Mr.  George  VVyndham 
has  the  great  advantage  of  Parliamentary 

parenta.;e.  The  Hfiusc  of  ('tjiunions, 
essentially  clannish,  likes  to  welcome  the 
sons  or  grandsons  of  old  members.  There 
are  some,  curiously  few  in  the  present 


Houa^  who  remember  Percy  Wyndham, 
Member  for  West  Cumberland,  through  an 

uninterrupted  quarter -of- a  century.  Four 
years  after  the  father  retired  the  son  came  in 
as  Member  for  Dover.  The  Irish>  Secretary 
has  a  more  distant  kinsman,  whom  the  Irish 
mcn)l>ers  pltyed  for  all  he  was  worth  and 
a.s  a  gallant  irishman,  a  picturesque  figure  in 
a  melancholy  epoch  of  Irish  history,  Lord 
Ivdward  Fit/gerald  was  worrh  a  great  deal. 
When  Mr.  Wyndham  wds  lirst  nominated 
to  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  Melancholy  and 
Mr.  MacNeiNl  claimed  him  as  their  own. 
Otnnisrienrc  is  Mr.  MacNeill's  forte  .  history 
his  foible.  At  the  t^rliest  possible  moment 
short  of  moving  the  adjournment,  in  order  to 
discuss  the  matter  as  one  of  urgent  public 
im[M)rtanee,  he  dra^gcii  poor  Lord  Edward 
from  an  honouruil  grave  uiid  trotted  hiin  out 
for  the  edification  of  the  House  and  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  I 'la;  in  and  Mr  I  )oc»;.,'cin, 
who  heard  of  the  hero  lor  the  first  time.  A 
descendant  of  I^d  Edward  J'ilzgerald,  Mr. 
MacNeill  said  at  considerable  length,  was 
welcome  at  the  lri>h  OfTice,  wliere  with 
the  blood  of  the  ni.irtyr  in  his  veins  he 
might  be  counted  upon  to  make  the  Saxon 
sit  up. 

There  was,  of  c<inrs<'.  no  s«*rioiis  px{>e(  i.nttfm 
of  this  kind,  even  in  the  volcanic  breast  of 
the  Member  for  Donegal.  When  it  became 
clear  that  the  descendant  of  Lord  Edward 
Kit/gerald  installed  at  the  Iri.sh  Office  main- 
tained even-handed  justice,  sternly  resisting 
the  local  t3rranny  of  the  League,  bittei 
tears  dropped  U[)on  the  floor  below  the 
mngway  oppvtsile,  and  they  wept  over  his 
ilegeiieracy.  Restrained  in  this  country 
from  the  operation  of  boycotting  and 
similar  tivHiisitorial  devices,  the  Irish 
Meml)ers  tind  issue  tor  overstrained  feelings 
in  fastening  an  opprobsaous,  not  always 
directly  relevant,  nickmmie  upon  a  prominent 
■englishman. 

Thus  Mr.  Chamberlain,  fighting  to  the 
last  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  189,),  was  hailed 
as  "  Ind  i^,"  a  historical  person. igtr  whose 
connection  with  Home  Rule  was  remote,  and 
whose  status  as  a  landlord — lie  owned  nothing 
1  »e  >  <  )nd  his  Potter's  Fie  I  d — was  not  prom  inen  t . 
I'^irlier,  .Tt  a  time  when  I  enianism  in  Irelatid 
took  arms  in  iiand  and  varied  like  huiighuig 
of  poor  neighbours'  cattle  by  slaughtering  an 
inofleiisive  Chief  Secretary,  the  police  in 
seU  defence  loaded  their  rifles.  Mr  Forster, 
then  Chief  .Secretary,  whilst  adiiniting  the 
necessity,  shrank  from  the  natural  consequence. 
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IJy  way  of  compromise,  he  ordered  that  instead 
of  ball  cartridge,  which  would  kill,  the  rifles 
should  be  loaded  with  buckshot,  equally 
cfr«'rt!ve  for  dispersing  a  mob^  with  the 
minimum  of  danger  to  life.  Straightway  he 
was  denounced  as  "  Buckshot  Forster,"a  name 
hissed  in  angry  denunciation  from  every 
platform  in  Ireland 

Mr.  Wyndham,  who  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  is  not  always  able  to  preserve  a 
grave  countenance  when  hon.  gentlemen 
below  the  gangway  opposite,  conscious  of  an 
audience  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
irrelevantly  rant.  Like  Lord  Crossi,  on  a 
famous  occasion  whilst  tie  was  sfil!  with  us 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  looking  across  to 
where  the  Chief  Secretary  sits,  Irish  Members 
sometimes  "  hear  a  smile."  Accordingly  the 
descendant  of  Lord  Ldward  Fitzgerald  is 
known  in  his  kinsman's  country  as  "The 
Smiling  Assassin.*' 

When  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
third  .Wministration,  ttie  name  of  the  Member 
for  Dover  did  not  aj)pear  in  the  Ibt,  Mr. 
George  Wyndham  was  not  the  only  man  who 
was  surpri-,t,'d.  Frotn  tlie  day  he  took  his 
seat,  he  set  hitu^clt  with  industry  and  energy 
to  the  task  of  gaining  the  Car  of  the  House. 
He  took  not  infrequent  part  in  debate,  and 
evidently  Ixstowed  infinite  pains  on  the 
preparation  of  his  MS.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear,  that  accounted  for  his  limited 
success.  The  flow  of  his  speech  was  well 
sustained  ;  his  diction  admirable  ;  his  style 
scholarly ;  his  voice  good  ;  his  appearance 
attractive  without  susfjicion  of  coxcombry. 
.Somehow  or  other,  the  House  did  not  care 
to  hear  him.  There  were  one  or  two 
who  recognised  in  the  voluble  well-dressed 
Oxonian  the  making  of  a  Minister.  But 
what  were  they  aniont;  so  many?  The 
speeches  were  certainly  too  long  and 
conveyed  the  impression  of  having  been 
first  heard  in  the  i)rivacy  of  the  com- 
panionship of  a  cheval  glass.  However 
it  be,  .Mr.  Wyndham  had  the  morlilioation 
of  hearing  an  utuli-rtone  of  conversation 
whilst  he  ratilco  fnrtii  his  polished 
pcnod.s,  and  saw  the  Chamber  empty  as 
he  lingered  in  dalliance  with  tlie  treasured 
peroration. 

Like  many  another  ambitious  and  gifted 
new  Member,  he  found  it  not  so  ea.'sy  as 
he  thought  to  take  the  House  by  storm. 
Repulsed,  disheartened,  he  for  a  time  retired 
into  comparative  obscurity.  It  was  only 
/>oiir  mieux  aauter. 


A  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's, 
closely  associated  with  him  during  the  stormy 
period  of  his  Chief-Secretaryship  for  Ireland, 
it  seemed  natural  that  when,  iii  1895,  Lord 
Salisbury  was  iirmly  placed  m  power  by  the 
enCMrmous  majority  gained  at  the  poll,  an 
Under-Secretaryship,  or  at  least  a  l.oniship 
of  the  Treasury,  would  be  found  for  the 
First  Lord's  brilliant  private  secretary  of 
coercion  days.  But  there  were  Mr.  Powdi 
William.s,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and  some 
others  to  be  provided  for,  a  preference 
that  doubled  tfke  bitterness  of  exclusion. 
When,  in  1889,  Mr.  ^Vyndham  entered 
the  House  he,  still  private  secretary  to 
the  Leader,  sat  inuncdiatcly  behind  his 
chief.  On  the  assembling  of  the  new 
Parliament  with  a  Conservative  Ministry 
strengthened  by  alien  blood  from  Radical 
sources,  the  Member  for  Dover,  a  free 
lance,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  camp 
below  the  gangway. 

This  seemed  to  forebode  an  attitude  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  Chief,  and  other 
pastors  and  masters  on  the  Treasury  Benck 
The  hour  was  ripe  for  revolt.  There  were  other 
persons  besides  the  Member  for  Do\er  who 
resented  what  they  regarded  as  the  dispropor- 
tionate measure  of  loaves  and  fishes  allotted  to 
Mr.  Chamherl  tin's  personal  following.  The 
Tory  msiincts  of  Mr.  "  Jemmy  "  Lowthet 
were  profoundly  stirred  by  the  amalgamatioD, 
the  mingling,  as  he  regarded  it,  of  tlv; 
dross  of  Radicalism  with  the  pure  gold  of 
Conservatism.  1 

There  are  few  Members  more  respecteo, 
persrjnally  mrjre  popular,  than  the  Yort- 
shiremon  who,  after  a  troubled  politic^ 
career,  was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  Mr.  Lowther  is  precious  to 
the  twentieth  century  as  being  the  last 
specimen  left  of  the  Tory  who  flourished  m 
the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  a  Hebrew  Radical,  nightly 
wrestled  with  him  over  the  Corn  Laws.  Mr. 
Lowther,  fallen  on  evil  day.s,  suffers  a  Unionist 
Government  only  because  any  possible  one 
of  Libcr.il  colour  would  he  worse.  But  he 
is  not  restrained,  rather  is  mcited,  by  loyalty 
to  eternal  principles  to  criticise:,  eren  to 
censure,  his  leaders. 

On  tlie  threshold  of  the  Session  of  1896, 
when  the  Parliament  elected  in  the  previous 
autunm  a.ssenibtcd  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, fresh  provocation  had  been  dealt  to 
him.  tlir    ihjc*  t    of   relieving  the 

iiitoicr.ibic  iUam  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
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Mr.  Balfour  proposed  certain  variations  of 

procedure  that  have  in  working  proved 
invaluable.  To  an  old  Parliamentary  hand, 
who  entered  Uie  House  more  than  thirty 
years  earlier,  this  meddling  with  ancient 
ordinances  was  anathema.  Watching  Mr. 
lialfuur  touching  with  light  hand  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  old-time  Parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, Mr.  Lowther  shuddered,  fearful  lest 
there  should  befall  his  ri^ht  hon.  friend  the 
late  of  Uzzah,  who,  with  equally  good  inten- 
tion, put  forth  his  hand  to  steady  the  ark 
"  when  they  came  to  the  threshing  floor  of 
Nacon." 

Round  Mr.  Lowther  in  his  attitude  of 
revolt  gathered,  in  addition  to  Mr.  \Vyndham, 
divers  persons,  such  as  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead- 
Bortlett,  beginning  to  recover  from  the  state 
of  coma  into  which  he  fell  on  discovering 
that  Lord  Salisbury,  having  presumed  to 
form  a  new  Ministry  leavin;^  out  his  former 
Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  still  kept 
at  its  head.  Mr.  Gedge  migrated  from 
above  the  gangway,  where,  on  guard  in  the 
corner  seat,  Mr.  "Tommy"  Bowles  scornfully 
regarded  a  Ministry  that  included  Mr. 
Hanbury,  and  omitted  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn.     Mr.  Bartley,  who  shared 


their  personal  views,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 

avowedly  determined  to  liamper  the  Irish 
policy  of  a  Ministry  fron)  which  he  had 
been  excluded,  took  up  the  position  of 
rearguard. 

If  Mr.  Wyndham  ever  had  the  idea  of 
going  un  the  war-path  in  resentment  of  per- 
sonal slight,  he  thought  better  of  it.  Soon 
came  well-earned  reward.  In  1898,  on  a 
re  sluiffling  of  the  .^!ini^terial  cards,  he  was 
made  Under  Secretary  fur  War.  This  was 
his  opportunity,  of  which  he  promptly  availed 
himself,  justifying  the  expectation  formed  by 
a  few  persoiuil  friends  (notably  including 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour)  at  the  period  of  tem- 
porary failure.  The  time  had  come  when 
the  House  must  hear  him.  Abandoning  his 
MS.,  casting  from  him  as  a  cloak  his  earlier 
elaborately  artificial  manner  of  speech,  he, 
representative  in  the  Commons  of  the  War 
Office,  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  difficult 
post  of  Irish  Secretary  with  the  Cabinet  rank 
witliheld  from  his  pretlece^-ior.  On  this 
loftier  platform  he  has  shown  that  capacity 
for  improvement,  alike  in  matter  and  in 
manner,  which  opens  up  indefinite  vista 
of  further  advancement. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  OF  A  GIRL. 


WHAT    TO    ENCOURAGE    AND  DISCOURAGE, 


By  E.  MAUDE  BAKER. 


\T.L  women  cannot  have  perfect  features,  is   impossible  unless  it   is  preceded  and 

but  they  can,  and  should,  have  perfect  accompanied  by  physical  development,  and 

forms,  the  younger  the  child,  the  greater  should  be 

Men  all  the  world  over  prefer  beauty  of  the  relative  proportion  of  physical  to  mental 

form  to  any  other  attraction  or  charm  in  training.    A  child's  frame  is  incomplete  and 


impressionable  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
unless  closely  watched  by  parents,  her 
body  is  bound  to  be  improperly  developed. 
Take  for  instance  a  child  who  is  weak 
and    of    indifferent   health,  and 

allowed 


indulge 
same 


who  is 
daily  to 
in  the 
games 


women.  For  this  preference  they  exhibit 
excellent  philosophy  as  well  as  excellent 
taste.  I'or  in  order  to  attain  a  beautiful 
form,  a  woman  must  first  of  all  possess 
perfect  health,  and  a  sweet  temper  and  good 
lieaUh  generally  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Some  philoso- 
phical writer  says 
there  is  no  such 
thiiig  as  a  red- 
cheeked  criminal. 
He  might  have 
added  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as 
a  rosy-cheeked 
shrew. 

But  in  order 
that  a  woman's 
form  may  be  per- 
fectly symmetrical 
it  is  necessary  to 
commence  with 
the  child. 

Oddly  enough, 
when  a  child 
reaches  a  certain 
age  a  parent's  first 
thought  is  not, 
how  best   can  I 

develop  my  child's  body  ?  but,  how  and  strained,  become  deformed  and  unsightly, 
where  am  I  to  have  her  mind  educated?  Then  again,  how  many  young  girls  do  we 
And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  child's  see  whose  forms  lack  that  suppleness  which 
physical  education  is  allowed  to  take  care  of  is  the  very  embodiment  of  grace,  and  wiiich 
itself.  can  only  be  obtiined  by  properly  regulated 

From  the  time  a  child  can  toddle,  a  system  physical  exercise.  Even  strong,  healthy 
of  physical  education  should  be  regarded  children  are  apt  to  overdo  it  at  times.  An> 
as  an  urgent  necessity,  and  as  the  basis  of  all  undue  strain  on  the  muscles,  such  as 
other  education.  Proper  mental  development    lifting  heavy  weights,  is  most  injurious  and 
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Any  cramped,  unnatural  position  of  the  body  such  aa  this  prevents 
the  rormation  ot  weli-formed,  straight  limbs. 


and  exercises  as 
her  stronger  and 
healthier  sisters. 
If  she  be  of  an 
excitable  tempera- 
ment she  will  not 
readily  give  in,  and 
the  probability  ivS 
that  as  each  day 
passes  she  will 
continually  over- 
exert her  powers 
of  endurance,  and 
instead  of  becom- 
i  n  g  lithe  and 
graceful — which 
she  doubt  less 
would  do  if  care- 
fully watched  and 
looked  after — her 
body  will,  if  con- 
tinually over- 
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may  do  irreparable 
injury.  A  bruise 
or  an  injured  limb 
caused  by  a  fall  is 
sometbinj;  definite, 
something  that  we 
can  see,  l)ut  an 
undue  strain  on  the 
joints  or  the  liga- 
ments that  bind  the 
various  |K)rti()ns  ol 
the  human  frame, 
may  cause  an  otlier- 
wise  healthy  girl  to 
be  delicate  and 
ailing  for  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

It    therefore  is 
most  essential  that 
lM)th   the  employ- 
ments and  games  of 
a  growing  child 
should    he  closely 
watched    in  order 
that  her  ImmIv  may 
l)e  well  and  grace- 
fully developed. 
Her  exercises  and 
l>e    so    arranged    as  to 
\arious  muscles  in  turn, 
own    devices,    a  «hild 
performs   th«)se   exercises  which 


A  girl  should  never  he  allovcd 
to  stand  like  this. 

games  should 
develop  all  thj 
If  left  to  her 
naturally 
.she  can  tlo  best, 
consequently  some 
parts  t)f  the  body 
become  dcv<-loj)ed 
to  the  exclusion  of 
others. 

Girls  will  also  in  all 
probability  form  bad 
tiabits  that  will,  if  not 
checked  at  the  outset, 
cause  their  bodies  to 
develop  unevenly. 
How  often  do  we  see 
children  who  never 
stand  erect,  but  who 
lounge  al>out  with  one 
foot  crossetl  carelessly 
over  the  other,  and 
Itjiling  up  against  any 
thing  that  may  be 
handy.  The  muscles 
round  the  head  and 
shoulders  will  become 
inert  from  disuse,  and 
the   child   will  only 


be.ible  to  assume 
an  erect  position 
by  a  distinct  and 
painful  effort  of 
the  will. 

.\ny  cramped, 
unnatural  posi- 
tion of  the  body, 
such  as  sitting 
huddled  up  in 
cosy  corners  t)r 
before  the  fire,  is 
distinctly  bad, 
and  will,  if  the 
habit  be  per- 
sisted in,  entirely 
spoil  the  chance 
of  well  formed 
straight  lin>bs. 

.\nother  point 
a  b  o  u  t  w  h  i  ch 
parents  cannot 
be  t<»o  careful  is 
in  the  cliijicc  of 
their  children's 
loot -gear.  The 
continual  wear- 


I 


I 


The  continual  wesrinK  of  ill-Rttingor 
slovcniv  shoes  is  to  be  condemned. 


I 


How  often  do  we  see  children  who  never  stand  erect, 
but  who  lean  against  anything  that  may  be  handy  with 
one  foot  crossed  carelessly  over  the  other. 


ing  of  ill-fitting  or 
slovenly  boots  or  shoes  would  prevent  the  most 
gracefully  formed  girl  frt)m  remaining  so. 

How  then  is  it  possible  for  a  graceful 
carriage  to  be  attained — and  maintained  ? 

One  of  the  first 
principles  in  training 
a  child  is  to  teach  her 
to  follow  closely  the 
natural  laws  of  health. 
I  Ait  her  spend  as 
much  time  as  possible 
in  the  open  air.  A 
g<H)d  walk  every  day, 
or  even  twice  or  three 
times  a  day,  will  work 
wonders.  But  mere 
walking  or  ambling 
along  is  not  sufficient. 
Teacli  her  to  walk 
briskly,  with  a  firm, 
clastic  step,  and  an 
upright  carriage,  and 
above  and  Ix'fore  all, 
encourage  her  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest 
in  ever)thing  that  she 
sees  in  |)assing.  An 
"  interesting  "  walk  is 
just  ten  times  as 
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This  exercise  gives  a  good 
flgurc  with  shoulders  well  back. 
It  develops  ihe  chesi  muKles. 


beneficial  as  a 
walk  that  is  taken 
for  the  mere  sake 
of  walking  with- 
out any  other 
apparent  object. 
And  whether  it  be 
in  town  or  country 
the  child  will 
always  come 
across  innumer- 
able objects  of 
interest  if  only  she 
be  taught  to  look 
for  them.  In  the 
country  there  will 
he  the  varied  tints 
of  the  foliage,  the 
graceful  Ihght  of 
the  bird,  or,  if  it 
be  winter  lime, 
the  delicate 
tracery  of  the 
dark  filigree-like 
branches  against 
the  changing 
blues  and  greys 
in  the  sky,  and  a 
million  other  beauties  that  would  take  too 
much  sp;ice  to  be  enumerated  here. 
And  in  tcnvn  there  are  always  bright  attrac- 
tive shop  windows  and  other  objects  of 
interest  that  will  all  help  to  make  Just  the 
difference  between 
an  interesting  walk 
that  cannot  fail  to 
|)rove  beneficiiil, 
and  a  dull  walk 
from  which  the 
child  invariably 
returns  tired  and 
wearv. 

Krom  her  earliest 
period  of  awakening 
intelligence  a  child 
shr>uld  be  taught  to 
keep  her  body 
under  control,  and 
in  order  to  ac(|uire 
this  mastery  over 
herself  she  must  at 
all  times  concen- 
trate her  mind  on 
whatever  she  may 
happen  to  be  doing, 
whether  work  or 
play.  It  is  wonderful 


how  quickly 
the  power  of 
concentration 
becomes  a 
settled  habit 
if  practised  in 
early  child- 
hood, and  it 
will  not  only 
benefit  the 
child's  health, 
but  will  im- 
prove  her 
mind  also,  and 
enable  her  to 
become  one  of 
the  successes, 
instead  of  one 
of  the  failures, 
of  life. 

Almost  as 
sf)on  as  she 
can  toddle  she 
should  be 
taught  to  hold 
her  body  as 
erect  and 
upright  as  |K)s- 
sible.  \'ou  will  find  that  what  at  first  seem3 
irksome  will  soon  become  a  habit  ;  the 
muscles  will  become  exercised  unconsciously, 
and  as  a  consequence  will  always  be  in  good 


An  undue  strain  on  the  muscles, 
such  as  lifting  heavy  weights,  may 
do  Irreparable  injury. 


condition. 


Stooping  to  pick  up  a  handkerchief  from  the  floor  will 
strengthen  the  hip  ioinls. 


plendid  aid  to  an  upright 
carriage  and  a 
graceful  poise  of 
the  head,  is  to 
accustom  the  chihl 
to  walk  up  and 
down  a  room  for 
five  or  six  minutes 
even,'  day  with  a 
book  or  other  ob- 
ject balanced  on 
the  forward  part  of 
the  heatl. 

Systematic  exer- 
cises and  games 
that  bring  the 
various  mus(  les 
into  full  play  are 
absolutely  essential. 
To  be  really  bene- 
ficial, exercises 
should  be  devised 
so  as  to  give  dui 
employment  to 
every  part  of  the 
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budy.     All   •;;iiiK-..    su,  li  u^> 
bki|>(iii)g    and    hopping,  thut 
c|uu:ken   the   cirrulatiun  and 
increase  ihe  respiration  should 
be    encouraged,    be<:iu>e  by 
sending  a  larger  supply 
of  blood   i:  our^i  ng  .^^ 
through  the  veins  ihey 
inrreasr  the  strength  and 
improve  the  health 
generally,  and  with  in- 
creased  health  <onie.-» 
beauty  and  grace. 

f<ames  that  can  be  played 
out  of  d(»ors  are  infinitely  more 
bcnelicial  llian  those  which  are 
played  in  the  house,  because 
not  only  will  there  be  a 
plentiful  sup|)ly  of  oxygen  to 
the  lungs,  but  greater  space 
for  active  n»ovenient.  Hut 
whether  in  the  house  or  out  of 
doors,  a  <  hild  should  be  laught 
to  breathe  always  through  I  lie 
nostrils  only,  tlie  mouth  being 
kept  closed.  In  this  manner 
the  air  is  purified  befi>re  it 
reaches  the  lung>.  The  atmos- 
|>hore  is  nowhere  pure  enough  to  be  taken 
;  _       diriM  tly   to  the 

lungs,  and  if  taken 
in  through  the 
nostrils  it  be- 
j  comes  purified  in 
its  passiige.  The 
habit  of  deep 
breathing  is  one 
that  should  also 
be  ac<)uired,  and 
especially  by  the 
chikl  whose  lungs 
are  at  all  inclined 
I  o  b  e  w  e  a  k  . 
Hrea thing  exer- 
cises are  excellent 
both  for  youn^ 
and  old  alike.  Il 
practised  sys 
teniatically  they 
will  expaiiil  the 
walls  of  the  chest, 
and  will  do  more 
than  .uiylhing  else 
,.  to  give  a  young 
—  girl  a  free  and 
HoppinR  should  be  encouraged  .  arriage. 

II    aidit    in  ohuining   ((race   and    ,  ,  , 

bcaul).  In  order    lo  In; 


The  akipping-rope  is  eMeniia)  for 
the  developmeni  of  a  young  girl. 


beneficial  it   iN   imt  necessary 
for  them  l«)  be  taken  at  any 
pccified    time.     All    that  ia 
re(|uisite  is  lor  the  child  —  or 
udull  as  the  case  may  be — lo 
allow  her  l.i>dy  to  fall 
into  a  restful  position, 
and,  sliuiling  her  mouth, 
lo  breallie  in  while  she 
counts  twenty,  then  to 
hold  the  breath  for  six 
se«<iiuls.  and  let  it  go  again. 
If   this   exercise  is  practised 
svstemali»:ally  for  live  or  six 
ininuti  s  each  day  the  develop- 
meni of  a  growing  child  s  chesl 
at  the  end  of  a  month  will  be 
marvellous. 

Ant»lher  exercise  which  will 
help  lo  develop  the  chest 
muscles  and  keep  the  shoulders 
well  Ijack  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration in  which  the  child  is 
holding  a  light  l>ar  with  both 
haixlsheld  well  behind  her  back. 

Hending  the  body  over  to 
right  and  Icll  alternately  wilJ 
develop  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  st<K)i)ing  lo  pick  up  a  handkerchief  or 
some  light  object 
from  the  floor 
without  bending 
the  knees  will 
strengthen  the  hip 
joints,  and  con- 
tribute greatly  to  an 
erect  ami  graceful 
cairiage  of  the  body 
when  walking. 

With  the  in- 
creasetl  develop- 
ment of  ihe  body 
comes  increased 
dcN  elopnu  nt  of  the 
min«l,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  possessing 
a  beautiful  upright 
figure,  the  child's 
m  i  n  d  will  be 
brighter  andclearer, 
and  instead  of 
l»eing  dull  and  low- 
s|)irited,  she  will  be 
able  to  take  a  bright 
view   of   life   and  '  i 

her  own  inmiediate     ^  »P"«"<l'd  •-«>•  to  develop  an 

upright   carriage  and  graccftil 

surrounduigs,  p^,^  „r  head. 


J 
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By  GEO.  C.  «  ALLIS. 

I. — SIGNS 

*'  I  'I  'S  queer, "  said  Harrison,  resting  his 
ellK)\vs  on  the  table  meditatively. 
"  The  scientific  world  has  been  living  for 
years  in  the  comfortable  belief  that  Kepler's 
and  Newton's  laws  were  inviolable,  and 
that  predicting  the  places  of  the  planets 
at  any  instant  was  only  a  matter  of  correct 
calculation — and  all  at  once  some  of  the 
planets  get  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  their 
track.  ICither  Kepler  and  Newton  were 
wrong,  or  something  very  strange  has 
happened  to  the  poor  old  Solar  System." 

\V'e  were  in  Harrison's  private  observatory 
waiting  for  the  sky  to  clear.  I  lit  a  cigar 
carelessly. 

"  Let's  hear  the  details,"  I  said.  "  I  must 
confess  I've  been  too  busy  with  other  things 
lately  to  have  time  to  read  up  the  technical 
|xipers.  Seems  to  be  a  big  fuss  about  things, 
anyhow." 

"  Big  fuss  !  I  should  think  so — and  there 
will  be  a  bigger  one  still  if  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on.  \Vhen  the  Solar  System 
I>egins  to  get  Ixjhind  schedule  time,  it's 
serious.  It's  been  going  on  for  over  a  week 
now.  Only  last  night  Saturn  was  about 
a  whole  degree  behind  his  proper  place. 
Uranus  was  even  more,  and  as  for  Ne|)tune 
we've  had  to  re-discover  him.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  Milford,  I'm  getting  a  bit  scared. 
According  to  all  long-established  mathe- 
matical law,  any  such  perturbation  of  the 
planetary  movements  would  have  a  great 
cHTcct  on  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  would  per- 
haps— nay,  almost  certainly — so  ujvset  the 
Iwlunce  of  the  Solar  System  that  it  would  go 
to  everlasting  smash.  Hut  the  earth  ha.sn't 
budged  a»  inch  out  of  her  way,  nor  .Mars,  nor 
jupiter — at  least,  we  gave  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  oxer  the  last  observation — and  here 
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Ulustniicti  by  R,  W.  W  ALLACE. 

IN  THE  SKV. 

are  the  outer  planets  slowing  down.  N\  liy, 
with  their  loss  of  momentum,  they  don't  fall 
into  the  sun,  I  can't  make  out.  And  every- 
thing else,  so  far,  seems  as  per  usual.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  we  were  being  held 
back  froni  chaos  by  a  bond  that  might  break 
at  any  time.  And  now  you  know  as  mu<  li 
as  I  do,  and  I  hope  you'll  get  to  sleep 
to- morrow." 

"  Daresiiy  I  shall,"  1  answered.  The  news 
did  not  seem  so  terrible  to  me  as  to  Harrison 
and  the  other  astronomers,  who  saw  its 
significance  with  scientific  eyes.  "The  sky 
looks  pretty  much  the  same  to  us  ordinary 
mortals,  and  will  do  to  the  end,  I  e.\iH:ct,  no 
matter  what  extraordinary  things  are  going 
on.  Hut  it's  getting  clearer.  Let's  have  a 
peep.    \\'hat's  on  view  ?  " 

"There  arc  hundreds  of  telesc<jpes  at  woik 
now,"  said  Harri.son,  thoughtfully,  unscrewing 
a  cap  as  he  spoke.  "  \^'e've  arranged  a  plan 
of  campaign  between  us — a  sort  of  bureau  of 
celestial  information — and  I'm  one  of  about 
twenty  who  have  been  deputed  to  watch 
Mars.  If  he  varies  a  millimetre  from  his 
e-xpected  position,  1  have  to  wire  it  to  the 
exchange.  He's  in  the  field  now,  and  both 
moons  are  just  visible.    Bend  down." 

I  ])laced  my  left,  and  strongest,  eye  to  the 
bright  dot  of  light  at  the  end  of  the  long 
tube,  and  saw  the  ruddy  planet  with  its  two 
small  moons.  I  saw  the  familiar  cloudy 
markings,  the  well-known  snow-patches  at 
the  [K)les,  and  fancied  that  1  detected,  even 
as  I  look«  tl,  the  niovement  of  rapid  riu>bos 
--that  active  little  satellite  which  contri\ed 
to  get  round  Mars  in  less  than  eight  hours. 
I  was  very  interested  at  fir>t,  as  I  ha\e 
always  been  in  telescopic  views,  but  soon 
grew  tired  of  the  constrained  jK)sition,  and 
) 
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made  way  for  Harrison.  He  was  busy  with 
observations  and  calculations  for  some  time, 
and  at  last  he  looked  up  with  something 
like  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Mars  all  right,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He's  exactly  where  he  ought  to  be. 
I'll  wire  to  the  exchange  now,  if  you  don't 
mind  waiting,  and  see  if  ihey  have  any  news 
of  Jupiter." 

The  clicking  of  the  Morse  code  was  very 
distinct  in  the  dim  observatory,  as  1  bent 


Heaven  help  us!" 


down  and  peered  through  the  lube  once 
more.  Active  little  Phol>os  was  at  that 
moment  at  greatest  elongation.  I  had  been 
looking  perhaps  a  minute  when  the  tiny 
moon  suddenly  bla/ed  out  with  an  intense 
white  light.  Thus  luminous,  it  lasted  several 
seconds,  then  it  incontinently  and  utterly 
disappeared.  1  gave  a  startled  exclamation, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Harrison  turned 
from  the  telegraph  with  a  scared  and  pu//led 
expression  : 

"  It's  worse  than  ever,"  he  said,  before  I 


had  time  to  speak.  "  Jupiter  is  three  minutes 
of  arc  l)ehind  his  place,  and  the  principal 
Asteroids  are  slowing  down.  What  did  you 
say  ?  •' 

I  told  him  briefly.  He  looked  eagerly  up 
the  tube.  The  light  of  a  great  fear — that 
tear  which  was  so  s<x)n  to  come  into  all 
faces — shone  in  his  eyes. 

"  Good  heavens,  Milford,  what  next This 
is  no  mere  cause  for  wonder,  it  is  some- 
thing strange  and  terrible.    Some  unknown. 


stupendous  influence  is  at  work  in  the  Solar 
System,  and  God  only  knows  what  will  Ihi 
the  end." 

Then  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner  he 
bustled  round  the  room,  })ut  his  paraphernalia 
back  into  their  place,  and  said  we  had  better 
go  indoors  and  get  some  sleep.  He  talked 
wildly,  and  not  a  little  incoherently,  I  thought, 
as  we  walked  up  the  silent  drive  and  across 
the  lawn.  I  was  not  sorry  when  I  found 
myself  dozing  off  to  slc"ep  in  bed.  There 
was  a  sense  of  practical  security  between  the 
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white  sheets.  Yet  I  often  thought  afterwards 
of  hu  talk  thut  night  as  almost  proplKtic 

For  a  Week  things  went  on  as  uvunl  1  h( 
icientilic  world  was  distraught  with  wonder, 
and  a  muhipUcity  of  hy[H>theses  to  account 
§0*  the  action  of  the  outer  planets  and  the 
burning  up  and  diHappeanince  of  Phobos,  but 
tlie  average  crowd  went  about  ilieir  business 
without  much  concern. 

Then  tlie  message  from  Mars  camt,  and 
theory  gave  way  to  fact,  and  the  popular 
indifference  to  a  reign  of  terror  tliat  shook 
the  fubric  of  civilisation  to  its  base. 

II. — THt  MESSAGE  FROM  MARS. 

Uy  what  means  the  Martian  intelligences 
despatched  their  tiny  projectiles  across  th> 

abyss  f»f  space  with  such  accuracy  we  shah 
never  know,  nor  shall  we  ever  know  what 
those  intelligences  were  like.  We  only  know 
that  they  nmst  have  been  thousands  of  yeiirs 
in  advance  of  us  in  knowlt'di^e  an<i  in  power, 
almost  god-like  in  the  latter,  and  alii  uistic  to 
a  degree  which  our  lower  minds  cannot  com- 
ptflu^nd.  \\'e  only  know  that  tlieir  message 
came  in  a  number  of  small,  metallic  balls^ 
whkh  fell  to  earth  like  meteors  on  the  night 
of  Augu^  5th  and  the  following  day. 

So  :irrtirately  timed  and  speeded  were 
these  messengers  of  the  peril  that  they 
fell  at  nearly  rcguUtr  distances  apart, 
a.i  '  ith  such  motion  as  to  bring  them 
to  the  ground  without  being  fused  by  the 
friction  of  tlie  atmosphere.  Many,  no  doubt, 
fell  into  the  seas  and  rivers  and  deserts  ; 
many  have  been  found  sinrc  in  all  kinds  of 
out-of-the  way  places  ;  but  one  and  all  con- 
tained similar  contents.  These  consisted  of 
a  tightly-roUed  drum  of  a  substance  not 
unlike  parchment  and  a  few  grains  of  a 
greyish  powder. 

Many  of  these  metallic  messengers  fell 
into  scientific  hands  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  and  the  whole  world  knew  their  purport 
on  the  7lh.  Every  telegraph  wire  carried 
the  dread  news ;  every  paper  had  articles 
upon  tlie  subject  ;  it  was  everywhere  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation.  One  fell  into 
the  lane  at  the  back  of  Harrison's  house, 
and  was  found  accidentally  by  Harrison  him- 
self. We  deciphered  its  int  aning  together 
tlie  same  afternoon,  and  wired  it  to  the 
Press  Agencies. 

The  day  before  I  should  have  been 
amused  at  tlie  idea  of  anv  ultra-terrestrial 
intelligences  communicating  with  us,  seeing 
that  we  could  huve  no  common  basis  of 


agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  signs,  liut 
the  Martians  com|)elled  me  to  confess  my  dull 
wit.  The  method  used  was  at  once  simple 
and  convincing. 

The  first  thing  that  came  into  view  as  we 
unrolled  the  drum  of  panhment  was  a 
marvellously  accurate  map  of  the  Solar 
System,  so  intricate  in  detail  as  to  lorce  an 
exclamation  of  wonder  and  praise  from 
Harrison  at  first  sight.  On  this  map  Mars 
was  marked  with  a  peculiar  sign,  resembling 
a  Maltese  cross.  A  number  of  lines  were 
drawn  from  Mars  to  the  earth  when  each 
were  at  different  points  of  their  oiijits  — 
points  which  Harrison  quickly  marked  u  ith 
their  respective  dates-^nd,  on  the  date  on 
1  i'  i  we  had  witnessed  the  disappearance 
of  riiobos,  a  line  was  drawn  from  the  surface 
of  Mars  to  the  place  of  its  small  satellite, 
and  for  the  satellite  itself  was  substituted  a 
splash  of  pale  blue  colour. 

'*  Then  it  was  the  Martians  who  destroyeil 
Phobos  by  sunic  terrible  projectile  or  exercise 
of  force  ?  "  I  cried. 

Harrison  iKjdded  gravely. 

"  Yes.  Evidently  to  attract  our  attention 
or  to  make  an  experiment  But  look  at 
this! — look  at  this!  Do  you  see  what  it 
means  ?  " 

The  unrolled  drum  now  disclosed  a  map 
of  much  larger  dimensions,  on  which  the 

sun  and  some  of  the  nearer  stars  were 
re])resented  by  tiny  dots  W'e  knew  the 
sun  again  by  the  reeuiretice  of  the  mark 
attached  to  it  in  the  former  map.  Between 
the  star  a  in  Cassiopeia  and  our  own  sun,  a 
small  cloud  of  tiny  objects  (marked  with  a 
sign  identical  with  that  used  to  denote  the 
I^eonids  and  other  meteor-Streams  of  the 
Solar  System)  was  shown,  wliose  indicated 
orbit  was  directed  straight  to  the  sun.  This 
cloud  of  meteors  was  marked  with  two 
distinctive  signs. 

"If  means,  I  expert,"  said  I,  "that  a 
large  cloud  of  meteors  is  coming  towards  us 
from  the  direction  of  Cassiopeia,  and  so^tut 
don't  look  scared,  man  an  extra  grand 
display  of  celestial  iireworks  will  be  a 
compensation  for  the  disappointment  of  two 
Novembers  ago  !  " 

My  Irii  lui  |ui!!ed  hini<;(  If  tffgetlier  with  a 
visible  effort,  but  his  voice  trembled  a  little 
as  he  said : 

"  You  don't  see  all  I  see  in  this.  1  >o  you 
think  the  Martians  would  have  taken  all  this 
trouble  just  to  warn  us  of  the  approach  ol 
an  ordinary  meteor  swarm  ?   No— this  is  a 
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warning  of  world  peril — so  far  as  I  can  see, 

•  a  sent^-n-     of  tlcatli  f-T  all  luuTKinity." 

He  p.iu'^cd  a  moment ;  then  continued, 
growing  calmer  gradually : 

"You  will  notice  that  the  orbit  of  this 
meteor  rioud  <lo;>s-  not  start  in  Cassiopeia  but 
is   prolonged   indetinitcly    beyond.  This 
sugi^ests  that  in  order  for  the  Martians  to 
h  ive  traced  its  backward  way  so  far  it  must 
he  of  a  vi7.f  and  density  unparalleled  within 
our  knowledge.    Here  is  the  next  map  con- 
veying that  precise  information.     Here  is 
the  Solar  System  again,  b( nindod  by  a  circular 
line here  is  the  meteor  cloud  with  a  circle 
of  the  same  size  drawn  within  it.    Here  is 
part  of  its  orbit,  marked  olT  with  a  succession 
of  rcixiilar  ticks,  each  tick  representing,  1 
think,  the  distance  travelled  by  the  stream 
in  a  Martian  year.    A  little  calculation  vill 
settle  that  point.    .    .    .    Yes,  I  am  right. 
And  here  is  the  last  Martian  year  period 
marked  off  into  ten  minor  divisions — they 
must  use  tiie  decimal  system  on  Mars — and 
this  tells  us  that  in  six  weeks  from  to-night 
the  great  stream  will  be  passing  our  system, 
scorching  us  all  to  deat'a  by  the  heat  evolved 
hf  the  impact  of  its  mass  upon  the  sun. 
The  sun  will  blaze  out  like  the  famous  star 
in  Corona  Boreaiis  did,  and  every  living 
thing  on  earth  will  be  roasted  alive  1  Heaven 
help  us,  Milford  !  " 

A  half-jesting  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his 
deductions  was  upon  my  Ups,  but  I  looked 
at  the  maps  again  and  saw  that  he  was  right, 
read  thereon  the  sentence  of  death  in  indis- 
putable language.  The  silent  but  eloquent 
dots  and  Unes  and  marks  seemed  to  dance 
before  my  eyes  like  fantastic  figures  of  fire. 
I  did  not  speak,  and  we  uordled  the  drum 
of  parchment  to  the  end. 

III. — DAYS  or  DHSPAIR. 

The  twilight  sliadnws  were  creeping  acros<; 
the  floor  of  the  study  when  we  re-wound  the 
pardiment  and  looked  straight  into  each 
other's  hagg.ird  eyes.  The  further  maps  and 
diagrams  confirmed  and  reiterated  beyond 
dispute  our  worst  conjectures,  besides  being 
an  evident  attempt  to  convey  some  more 
information  to  us — information  which,  at  that 
time,  wc  completely  failed  to  comprehend. 

On  a  series  of  Solar  ma^is  a  great  quantity 
of  lines  were  drawn  from  Mais  to  the  outer 
planets,  at  times  and  distances  easily  calcu- 
lated to  be  those  of  the  retardations  which 
had  so  exercised  the  wonder  of  the  astro- 
nomers.   That  these  retardations  had  been 


purposely  achieved  by  the  Martians,  with  a 

definite  object  in  view,  we  had  no  room  for 
doubt  j  tluit  the  Martians  had  solved  the 
problem  of  the  nature  and  control  of  gravita> 
tion,  we  were  compelled  to  believe.  All 
the  indirect  evidence  of  their  existence  and 
intelligence  which  liad  been  so  suddenly 
thrust  upon  us,  enforced  these  points.  But 
what  bearing  this  knowledge,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  coming  death,  was  expected  to 
have  upon  earthly  behaviour,  we  could  not 
even  dimly  guess.  That  something  more 
than  a  mere  warning  was  intended,  we  felt 
sure ;  what  it  was,  we  had  no  idea. 

We  fotmd  our  knowledge  and  our  i^or* 
ance  alike  shared  by  all  the  competent 
student^;  into  whose  possession  the  message 
came.  One  curious  point  was  noted  by  all 
of  us,  though  none  tiien  divined  its  true 
significance.  On  the  map  which  represented 
the  meteor  stream  infringing  on  the  Solar 
System,  the  cartli,  Mars,  and  tiie  four  great 
outer  planets,  woe  shown  to  be  in  a  <Urect 
line  between  the  sun  and  centre  of  the  great 
stream. 

I  parted  from  Harrison  quietly — we  felt 
that  ordinary,  commonplace  sentences  were 
all  we  dare  use  just  then — and  made  my 
way  home.  It  was  a  clear,  warm  pight, 
already  glowing  with  faint  stars.  They 
seemed  to  me  as  still,  as  steadfast,  as 
prophetic  of  long  endurance,  as  they  have 
done  to  man  for  countless  years,  though  I 
knew  their  seeming  steadfostness  was  but  a 
mask  of  mockery.  As  I  turned  the  handle 
of  the  garden  gate  I  remembered  that  I  was 
due  out  that  evening,  and  had  no  lime  to 
spare  if  I  would  be  punctual.  And  hitherto 
I  had  been  punctuality  itself  where  Ethel 
was  concerned.  I  hurriedly  made  myself 
fiishionable,  and  went. 

There  came  an  interval  in  the  evening's 
mirth  when  Ethel  ;?n<l  T  found  ourselves 
alone  on  the  balcony  we  knew  so  well.  The 
stars  were  more  numerous  now,  and  shone 
radiantly.  A  few  clouds  were  creeping  up 
out  of  the  west.  The  landscape  spread  out 
before  us  down  to  the  river  was  covered  with 
overlapping  riiadows.  For  a  few  minutes  I 
debated  with  myself  whether  or  not  T  should 
tell  Ethel  the  awful  news  that  would  blight 
for  her  eyes,  as  it  had  done  for  mine,  all  the 
beauty  of  this  quiet  scene.  If  I  did  not  tdl 
her,  she  would  read  it  in  the  papers  to-morrow. 

"  Well,  Jack,"  she  said  at  last,  breaking 
the  thread  of  my  unpleasant  cogitations, 
"have  you  turned  miseriy  all  at  once? 
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'Silence  is  golden  '  you  know  !  \\  nnisi  bc 
something  very  serious  to  make  you  so 
solemn  !  " 

"  That  is  true  enough  — with  the  ghost  01 
a  smile — *'  I  am  frivolous  enough.  1  admit, 
in  a  usual  way.  But  'tis  nothing  that  con- 
cerns you — at  least  -  that  i>,  you  will  hear  of 
it  soon  enough." 

"Hear  of  what,  Jack?  I  shall  not  be 
friends  until  you  tell  me  all  about  it  —  what- 
ever it  is — that's  troubling  you."' 

"  I'd  better  riot,"  I  l)egan,  weakly  ;  but  a 

moment 
later  I  was 
launched 
upon  the 
strange  re- 
cital.  I  told 


her  the  whole  story,  omitting  nothing,  and 
grew  marvellously  scientific,  even  eloquently 
philosophical,  with  the  intensity  of  my 
emotion.  As  I  spoke  I  looked  at  the  stars 
and  the  dark  landscape,  and  when  I  finished 
and  turned  to  Ethel  1  f«»und  her  gaze  fixed 
ujion  my  face  with  a  very  curious  expression. 
.*^he  took  the  tidings  calndy. 

**  If  this  is  true.  Jack."  she  said.  "  1  mean, 
if  you  and  Harrison  are  wo\  the  victims  of  a 
dreailfiil  joke — or  the  originators  o(  one — it 
will  be  confirmed  by  the  great  scientific  men 
of  the  world  to-morrow  or  the  following  day. 
Then  we  shall  know  ;  until  then,  let  us 
dismiss  the  subject.  We  have  heard  s(j 
many  i)redictions  of  universal  disaster  that 
have  come  to  nothing." 

There  was  no  getting  the  better  of  Ethel  in 
an  argument  of  this  sort,  so  after 
a  feeble  protest  I  gave  way.  I 
even  felt  a  sense  of  relief  in  the 
temix)rary  casting  off  of  the  \<  ke 
t)f  terror.  "Sufficient  unto  the 
•  lay"  seemed  to  me  a  very  g<;od 
maxim  just  then.  Yet  when  we 
parted  at  the  door  Ethel  grew 
serious. 

"If  it  should  be  true,  Jack," 
she  said,  holding  my  hand  tightly, 
"  will  you  come  <;n  and  see  me  as 
soon  as  you  can  ?  And 
will  you  let  me  see  one  o( 
these  dreadful  messages?" 

1  gave  her  the  required 
promises  readily,  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  running  through 
the  sighings  of  despair, 
and  went  home  strangely 
placid.  I  had  been  en- 
gaged to  Ethel  for  over  a 
year,  but  until  that  night 
I  had  never  known  the 
depth  <ir  her  love  for  me. 
It  was  •>( range.  I,  one  of 
the  few  ^harers  of  the  secret 
of  universal  and  inmiinent 
doom,  was  glad  because  a 
girl,  «)ne  of  the  doomed 
— a  mere  iphemera  who 
liad  not  seven  weeks  to 
live  was  nmre  in  love 
with  nie  than  I  had 
thought. 

Hut  next  morning  the 
flood  of  gUK)m  was  upon 
■'Bui  our  duitei  and    me  again,  and  upon  all 

our  love  remain  the  Mmc,       1      1    e  a 
Jack."  who  lielieved. 
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Alu  r  a  brief  Call  at  Harrison's,  I  was  at 
Ethel's  home.  It  was  early,  but  she  met  me 
in  the  drawing-room,  a  newspaper  in  her 
hand,  a  pallor  on  her  sweet  face. 

*'  It  is  true,  altt  i  all,"'  she  said. 

"  Yrs."  said  I,  it's  true.  Aiul  uluu's  the 
good  ot  anything  now  ?  What  does  anyiliing 
matter?  Only  a  few  weeks,  and  all  the 
world,  and  yon,  and  I,  will  be  wiped  out  of 
existence  as  thoroughly  as  wrong  figures  on 
a  schoolboy's  slate." 

**  Yes,  but  our  duties  and  our  love  remain 
the  same,  Tack.  Wln  thnr  wc  r'ic  trvmnrrow 
or  fifty  years  hence  does  not  matter  at  alL 
Whether  we  live  well  now^  whether  we  love 
well  matters  everything.     It  is  only 

\veak  souls  who  are  slaves  to  time.  You 
know  the  linea  ; 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs,  not  fay 

hottn. 

By  Ibelingi,  not  by  figures  on  a  dkL" 

"  Of  course  you  are  right,  Ethel,"  I  said, 

gloomily,  "  hut  I  am  a  mrrc,  prosaic,  modern 
man,  unable,  I  fear,  to  soar  to  the  heights 
of  your  transcendentalism.  There  is  some- 
thing unspeakably,  (errible  to  me  in  the 
thought  of  what  is  coming— that  in  seven 
weeks  from  now  ttie  world  will  be  a  scorched 
and  lifeless  ember  *,  that-  atl  that  men  have 
striven  after,  and  achieved  and  hoped  for 
through  countless  generations,  will  be  utterly 
wasted  and  lost." 

•  **  It  is  terrible  to  m^  too,  Jade,  but  we 
must  not  let  it  overtnaster  us.  ^^'e  must 
work.  There  will  be  plenty  to  do  for  all 
who  can  keep  cool  heads,  and  we  shall  face 
the  end  better  if  we  do  not  anticipate  it." 

She  spoke  bravely,  firing  with  enthusiasm. 
I  felt  a  little  cheered  for  the  moment,  but 
once  out  in  the  street  again  despair  settled 
over  me  the  deeper.  And  as  the  days  wore 
on  and  the  awful  truth — confirmed  by  an- 
other corroborative  message  from  Mars — 
gradually  percolated  through  the  meshes  of 
ignorance  and  doubt,  reaching  to  the  lowest 
subslratuna  of  society  and  to  the  most  remote 
corners  of  the  earth,  that  despair  settled  over 
most  men.  But  for  the  almost  automatic 
instinct  of  law  and  order  that  uplield  the 
Governments,  and  the  heroism  that  the  peril 
called  forth  from  many  natures  such  as 
Ethel's,  civilisation  would  have  gone  to  ruin 
long  before  the  fatal  day. 

Who  that  was  not  forced  would  work 
against  his  will,  with  that  dread  shadow  ever 
creeping  nearer?    Who  would  save^  who 


respect  any  law  but  the  law  of  strength,  who 

paint,  or  write,  or  speak,  or  strive  for  fame  Of 
liunour  when  in  six  weeks  all  must  die  ? 

The  first  days  of  the  dread  suspense  have 
well  been  called  the  days  of  desolation. 
Many  went  mad  in  them,  njany  died  of  fright 
or  by  bclf-dcstruction,  many  made  fortunes 
at  which  their  neighbours  laughed,  many 
lost  their  all  and  lived  on  charity,  caring 
nothing.  But  many  were  mentally  sober 
yet,  and  woiktd  t  n. 

IV.  A  n.KK  l    i.N    I  Hi:  C!  OUDS. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  mankind  was 
divided  into  three  factions  —  those  who 
believed  in  the  approaching  catastrophe  and 
were  afraid  ;  those  wlio  believed  and  were 
not  afraid  i  and  those  who  did  not  believe. 
The  latter  foction  was  a  very  small  one, 
although  it  included  some  clever  men.  They 
spoke  and  wrote  eloquently  and  scotfingly  of 
antecedent  improbabilities,  universal  experi- 
ence, illusions,  gigantic  hoaxes,  and  the  like. 
Their  jests  fell  on  heedless  cars.  One  faction 
was  too  terrified  to  reason,  to  refute,  to 
reprove ;  the  other  was  too  feverishly  intent 
upon  the  daily  work  that  casts  out  fear.  And 
some,  gay  and  reckless,  were  trjo  busy 
making  the  most,  in  a  frivolous  sense,  of  the 
short  time  that  remained  to  them. 

You  heard  many  grim  jokes  as  you  went 
along  the  streets.  You  saw  men,  for  once, 
in  their  true  colours.  I'he  churches  and 
chapels  and  mission  rooms  were  crowded 
nightly  with  fervent  and  trembling  audiences, 
listening  now  to  the  preacher  with  an  atten- 
tion before  unknown.  And  now  the  preacher 
had  a  theme  that  appealed  to  alL  As  in  the 
days  of  old,  he  pointed  his  perorations  with 
a  hery  moral,  this  time  drawing  from  science 
his  picture  of  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
drum  of  the  Salvation  Army  rolled  incemnCly 
in  the  streets,  and  at  nearly  every  corner  and 
crossing  you  heard  the  cries  of  modern 
Solomon  Eagles :  **  Repent,  repent,  ere  it 

be  too  late,  ^ener.uion  of  sinners!"  Faces 
blanched  with  terror  as  the  once  unheeded 
words  fell  on  their  ears :  "  The  earth  shall 
be  melted  with  fervent  heat  and  the  heavens 
be  rolled  top;<  ther  like  a  scroll."  And  oti 
the  other  hand  you  heard  the  calm,  dis- 
passionate reasonings  of  the  Rationalists  and 
Determinists.  Their  arguments  penetrated 
the  fever  heat  of  fear  as  icicles  of  impersonal 
logic.  They  strove  to  drive  home  the  lesson 
that  here  was  one  more  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  inexorable  workings  of  Nature  give 
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no  sanction  tn  man's  anthro[x>morphic 
itnagioii  of  the  Unknowal>lc  God. 

The  air  was  full  of  sir  in^e  theories  and 
qtiecr  sup^estinn'?.  The  intellect  fif  all 
liumanity  was  at  work  on  the  one  absorbinj* 
problem.  Up  at  Harrison's  one  evening, 
whither  I  had  taken  Ethel  to  see  the  Martian 
messages,  we  were  talking  of  these  things. 

"  Have  you  heard  Schiaparelli's  latest  ?  " 
enquired  Harri!ion»  picking  up  a  copy  of 
the  British  Mechanic  and  glancing  at  a 
paragraph.  "  It's  a  daring  idea,  but  has 
its  merits.  He  calculates  the  sweep  of  the 
meteoric  orbit  from  the  portion  shown  to 
us  on  the  Martian  maps,  and  together  with 
that,  and  tlte  rate  at  which  the  stream  is 
travelling,  deduces  the  conclusion  that  it 
completes  a  circuit  once  in  20,000,000  of 
our  years.  That  being  so,  the  meteors  must 
have  pas-sed  through  our  system  and  enriched 
and  superheated  the  sun  20,000,000  years 
ago,  and  at  similar  periods  for  who  knows 
how  far  back  ?  And  you  know  Kelvin's 
estimate  of  the  sun's  present  age — 20,000,000 
years.  If  Schiaparelii  is  right,  the  sun  is 
constantly  cooling  and  yet  rontinually  being 
revived  by  the  impact  oi  this  immense 
Stream  of  matter.  This  also  suggests  an 
aigument  in  favour  of  the  meteoritic  origin 
of  the  Solar  System,  as  against  the  old 
nebular  hypothesis." 

"It  is  a  clever  thought,"  said  Ethel, 
"  but  then,  you  know,  Kelvin's  estimate  is 
not  a  proved  fact — it  was  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  Proctor — and  the  ascertaining  of 
a  ao,aoo,ooo-year  orbit  is  a  very  delicate 
matter  indeed." 

"Yes,"  said  Harrison.  *' And  '  another 
thing.  The  theory  re<iuires  a  vet)  large 
body  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  alleged 
orbit,  and  no  visible  star  happens  to  be 
there.  Of  course,  there  may  be  one  of  the 
dark,  burnt-out  suns  in  that  position — and 
equally,  of  course,  there  may  not" 

"Just  so,"  said  I.  "And  after  all,  it 
does  not  matter,  because  we  shall  never 
know." 

"  Of  course  not,"  -,aiJ  Harrison,  gravetv 
*'  But  if  Professor  Belmont's  idea  is  right, 
that  will  matter  a  great  deal" 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"That  tlic  .Martians  intrnd  to  waul  otT 
the  catastrophe  by  some  means,"  my  friend 
replied.     "  1    will    read  •  you  Belmont's 

summing  up  from  the  Scientific  American  : 
'  That  tiie  Nfartians  intended  to  convry  to 
us  more  liiun  the  mere  lact  of  tlie  approiich 


of  the  meteor-stream,  no  one  who  has  b-een 
the  messages  doubts.  That  this  somethitig 
more  is  an  intimation  that  they  will 
endeavour  tn  prevent  the  disaster,  seems  in 
me  equally  beyond  dispute.  We  know  thiii 
they  are  retarding  the  outer  planets— and 
now  the  earth  and  Venus  and  Mars  itself 
— so  as  to  bring  all  the  planets  in  a  right 
line  between  the  centre  of  the  sun  and  the 
centre  of  the  meteor-stream  at  the  time  it 
will  pass  through  and  around  the  Solar 
System.  On  the  map  which  conveys  this 
information  we  find  lines  drawn  Irom  Mars 
to  the  outer  planets,  each  line  marked  with 
a  sign,  and  terminating  in  a  sign,  identical 
with  the  signs  on  the  map  marking  the 
destruction  of  Phobos.  Toe  one  spectro- 
scopic observation  of  that  destruction  which 
we  possess  shows  that  a  mass  of  pure 
hydrogen  of  immense  volume  was  suddenly 
fired  This  cannot  have  been  sent  from 
Mars ;  we  c  an  only  account  for  it  by 
supposing  that  the  Martians — who,  we  know, 
can  control  gravitation — know  the  nature  of 
the  primeval  element  out  of  which  all  our 
so-called  elements  are  formed,  and  can 
transmute  these  *'  elements  "  at  tlieir  will ; 
that,  in  fact,  by  means  incomprehensible  to 
us,  they  dissolved  the  whole  mass  of  Phobos 
into  incandescetn  hydrogen. 

•  The  conclusion  seems  forced  upon  one 
that  at  the  instant  of  impact  they  will 
similarly  dissolve  Neptune,  Uranus,  Saturn, 
and  ftipitcr,  thus  oppcsini;  the  central 
jMjrlioii  of  the  nicteor-siream  with  a  succes- 
sion of  flaming  hydrogen  shields,  in  passing 
through  which  the  meteors  will  ht  fus^d, 
and  dissipated  into  cosmic  dust  1  hat  the 
grains  of  grey  powder  in  the  Martian 
messages  were  intended  for  us  to  prove 
their  accuracy  with,  seems  convincingly 
shown  by  the  fearful  explosions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  laboratories,  because  after 
each  explosion  the  presence  of  a  large  body 
of  hyilroLcn  has  been  detected  in  the  vicinity. 

*  '1  im.^  much  appears  certain.  It  is  too 
daring  to  go  furthm'  and  affirm  that  the  last 
map  of  the  .series  suggests  the  possible  self- 
destruction  of  Mars  (and  of  the  earth  also, 
we  being  supposed  to  have  learned  the  nature 
of  the  grey  powder)  should  the  hydrogenising 
of  the  outer  planets  prove  insufficient  ? 
With  the  Martian  message  before  me,  I 
affirm  that  such  is  my  belief.' " 

"  feasible,  is  it  not  ?  "  added  Harrison. 
"  Quite,"  said  I,  "  except  the  last  sugges- 
tion.   Tliat  seems  too  terrible,  unless  we 
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suppose  the  Martians  to  have  reached  such  a 
pitcli  of  intcllit,'ence  as  to  fed  no  repugnance 
at  the  idea  of  a  world-suicide." 

"  May  there  not  l)e  anotht-r  t-xplanation  ?  " 
asked  Ethel.  (]iiietly.  "  It  !•>  evident  tluit 
they  are  aware  inteUigences  exi>,t  liere.  May 
not  their  intentional  destruction  of  their  own 
planet  make  the  last  flame  shi«"ld  necess;iry 
to  save  us  from  death  ?  May  it  not  indicate 
a  contemplated  act  of  supreme  self  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  a 
race  —  a  world  ?  " 

We  sat  still 
awhile,  silently 
digesting  the 
strange,  n  e  w 
thought.  Then 
Harrison  cried  : 
"That  shall  he 
in  all  the  leadin 
papers 
row  !  " 


Politics  and  business,  peace  and  war,  love 
and  sport,  travel  and  invention,  all  sank  into 
sudden  in.signi!icance.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  last  week  of  security  all  .supplies  except 
the  staples  of  life  fell  off  alarmingly,  even  at 
panic  prices.  No  one  travelled  except  those 
who  must,  or  those  who  hurried  home  from 
distant  plat  es.  The  cry  of  every  human 
heart  was  lor  the  presence  of  those  dear 
to  him  in  the  last,  dreaded  hours. 
  The  churches 


n 

to-mor- 


V. — THE  FLASHES 
OF  FLAME. 

Some  other  i)en 
than  mine  must 
write  the  full  story 
of  those  days  of 
waiting,  those 
days  of  drawn  and 
agonised  sus- 
pense. I  lived  my 
life  in  a  very 
narrow  sphere. 
Excepting  at  the 
house  where  I 
lodged,  Kthel's 
and  Harrison's,  I 
spoke  to  very  few 
people.  Yet  w  hat 
I  saw  and  read 
impressed  ujK»n 
me  so  vivid  and 
terrible  a  picture 
of  a  world  under 
sentence  of  death, 
gone  mad  with  fear,  that  even  now  it  colours 
all  my  dreams  with  a  nameless  horror. 

But  for  the  hint  of  ho|)e  conveyed  in 
Belmont's  theory  and  Ethel's  now  famous 
suggestion,  I  believe  that  mankind  would 
have  gone  mad  en  masse,  wrecked  every 
institution  of  society  that  makes  for  order, 
and  reverted  to  barbarism.  .Xs  it  was,  the 
strain  of  alternate  hope  and  fear  showed 
itself  in  all  faces,  in  all  words,  in  all  acts. 


'  Rep«nt  1  Repent !  Ere  it  be  too  laie." 


throughout  the 
world  announced 
that  thev  would 
hold  services  with 
open  doors  on  the 
last  day,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  litera- 
ture that  [Kjured 
from  the  world's 
printing  presses 
cimsisted  of  ser- 
mons, exhorta- 
tions, warnings, 
and  words  of  sup- 
posed comfort  put 
forth  on  behalf  of 
the  various  reli- 
gions which  sway 
humanity.  The 
Buildhist  spoke 
resignedly  of  the 
peace  of  Nirvana 
(for  even  to  India's 
millions  the  truth 
had  reached) ;  the 
Moslem,  kneeling 
barefooted  in  the 
mosque,  grew  fer- 
vent over  the  joys 
of  Paradise  ;  the 
Catholic  told  his 
beads  and  prayed 
to  the  Holy 
Mother  ;  the  Pro- 
testant foresaw  the 
nearness  of  the 
Second  Coming  ;  the  Theist  and  Rationalist, 
with  ideas  broadened  by  the  great  conception 
of  the  vastne.ss  and  unity  and  incompre- 
hensibility of  Nature,  preached  only  courage 
and  calmness,  pleading  that  men  should 
act  a  man's  part  even  in  the  darkest 
hour,  no  matter  whether  a  further  lease 
of  mortal  life,  or  glory  inconceivable,  or 
death  eternal,  awaited  all. 

And  there  were  some  who  rushed  into 
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more  violent  excesses  of  frivolity,  debauchery 

and  crime  t!\aii  rsen  Rome  knew  in  lic-r 
most  dcj^cnerate  days.  The  lower  class  of 
theatres  and  music  Imlls  were  filled  nightly 
with  reckless  crowds  ;  and  despite  tlie  efforts 
of  thr  military  and  police,  forcible  robl>rrie<; 
and  ctlier  worse  deeds  were  enacted  daily  in 
the  dark  comers  of  great  cities  and  on 
desolate  country  roads. 

1-Ortunately  the  j^reat  mass  of  the  people, 
especially  in  tlie  stolid,  Englisli-speakmg 
countries,  contained  themselves  admirably, 
neither  evincing  any  spirit  of  superhuman 
heroism  nor  of  siih-lmman  despair,  1  lie 
sky  was  black  enough,  no  doubt,  but  plenty 
of  time  for  the  panic  of  wild  aflHght "  when 
the  storm  burst,  lliere  was  yet  a  gleam 
of  hope  shining. 

The  moment  of  contact  between  the 
meteor-stream  and  Neptune  arrived  at  last. 
For  some  nights  previously  we  had  fine 
displays  of  shooting  stars  —  the  advance 
guard  of  the  great  group — which  struck  fresh 
Terror  into  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  and 
now  was  the  time  to  verify  Belmont's  hypo- 
thesis. Harrison  and  I  were  alone  in  the 
observatory  once  more,  waiting  in  the  small 
hours  for  the  sign  that  should  confirm  wlial 
we  both  believed. 

Harrison  was  at  the  eye-piece ;  I  was 
wonderiiig  why,  on  so  clear  a  night,  we  had 
seen  fewer  meteors  than  on  the  two  previous 
evenings.  Suddenly  my  friend  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  rdief  and  seized  my  arm. 

I  >(  )k  (|uick!  It  is  true  1  The  Martians 
are  at  work  !  " 

I  gbnced  through  the  dark  tube,  and  ?aw 
where  the  tiny  point  of  Neptune  should  have 
shone,  a  small  cloud  of  intensely  vivid  light 
— the  light  of  incandescent  hydrogen.  Bel- 
mont's reading  of  the  Martian  mesnge  was 
coirect;  the  intelligences  that  inhabited  the 
ruddy  planet,  superior  to  us  in  intellect  and 
in  power,  were  fighting  the  great  j>eni. 
Knowing  by  means  we  cannot  even  guess 
that  the  earth  held  intelligences  also,  they 
had  warned  us  of  the  peril  and  of  their 
attempt  to  avert  it.  The  thought,  although 
familiar  enough  now,  came  home  to  me  with 
fresh  force,  with  an  almost  staggering  great- 
ness— was  almost  too  large  for  a  human 
brain  to  grasp,  otherwise  than  as  a  witdly> 
impossible  dream.    Yet  it  was  true. 

I  moved  aside  for  Harrison  to  look  once 
more,  but  in  a  little  over  ten  minutes  the 
cloud  dimmed  and  disappoued.  How  many 
millions  of  meteors  hii  been  fused  into 

No.  j9.— Vou  X.  at 


cosmic  dust  in  their  headlong  rush  through 

that  shield  of  flaming  I^ydrogen?  How  many 
millions  came  after  them,  with  shape  and 
motion  unimpaired?  How  many  millions? 
— how  many  trillions  of  trillions ! 

We  busied  ourselves  with  the  telegraph  as 
the  cloud  vanished,  sending  and  receiving 
news.  We  leamt  that  the  spectroscope 
showed  the  flame  of  Neptune's  destruction 
to  be  the  tiame  of  almost  pure  hydin<'en, 
and  tliat  it  was  of  immense  volume.  News 
of  the  destruction  of  Uranus  came  from  the 
European  observatories  some  da\'s  later,  with 
the  determination  of  the  speed  uf  the  great 
meteor-stream  and  the  fixing  of  the  dates 
when  it  would  reach  the  earth  and  the  sun 
respectively.  Saturn's  annihilation  was  in- 
visible everywhere,  owing  to  heavy  clouds, 
but  the  hydrogenising  of  the  mighty  mass  of 
Jupiter  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  To 
Harrison  and  me,  sweeping  the  sky  with 
ti)e  telescope,  the  sight  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

A  straggling  meteor  shot  thrc-ugh  the  field 
of  view  a  moment  prior  to  the  predicted 
time,  and  the  luminous  trail  in  its  wake  had 
scarcely  vanished  when  the  huge  globe  of 
the  giant  planet  seemed  to  melt  into  nothing- 
nei»s  before  our  gaze.  A  moment's  blank. 
Then,  in  place  of  the  round  orb,  a  swiftly 
expanding  cloud  of  flame  shone,  glowing 
as  with  the  sustained  blast  of  a  furnace, 
shooting  out  fierce  red  tongues  of  fire  round 
all  its  jagged  and  increasing  circumference^ 
glittering  with  a  thousand  points  of  yet 
intenser  flame,  as  though  r>cldied  through 
and  through  with  a  torrent  of  stars. 

The  cloud  of  flame  endured  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  and  in  er\  ery  second  of 
that  time  it  was  swallowing  in  its  capacious 
maw  myriads  upon  myriads  of  groups  of 
those  restless*  huixying  enemies  of  ours, 
fusing  them  with  the  furnace  heat  of  friction 
into  harmless  dust.  The  grey  dawn  stole 
across  the  sky  shortly  after  the  doud  became 
invisible.  We  felt  a  thrill  of  hope  now  that 
we  were  sure  tliose  Martian  intelligences 
were  lighting  so  bravely  for  us  and  for  them- 
selves. Yet  whether  we.  were  saved  we  did 
not  know.  The  peril  was  not  yet  past.  The 
stress  of  suspense  was  not  yet  over. 

VI. — THE  SUPREME  SACRIFICE. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole 
sky  was  growing  dull  with  the  approach  of 
twilight,  when  Ethel  and  I  walked  together 
to  my  friend's  house.   She  could  not  rest  at 
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home,  she  said,  waiting  to  know  the  end, 

and  I  was  more  than  willing  that  bhc  should 
be  with  me  in  the  moment  wht-n  the  nature 
of  that  end  should  be  known  lor  gotxi  and 
a)L  After  that  supreme  moment,  whether 
the  verdict  was  life  or  death,  I  had  prf>misLfl 
to  return  home  with  her.  In  the  last  hours 
we  would  be  together. 

On  our  way  we  met  and  passed  many 
pec^le.  Their  faces  reflcctetl  all  the  shades 
of  fear,  from  dim  doubt  to  wild  terror. 
Some  iralked  defiantly,  some  furtively,  some 
with  affected  unconcern,  but  we  did  not  sec 
one  face  that  betokc-ncd  real  carelcisness  or 
suggested  real  composure.  One  group  we 
passed  at  the  comer  of  a  street  were  indeed 
sinL^iti^  and  |)raying  and  preaching  loudly, 
and  allied  to  us  to  join  them,  but  the  scared 
expre&iion  in  th«r  eyes — red  with  want  t>f 
sleep,  with  long  and  anxious  vigils  at  bed- 
room windows,  repeated  studies  of  the 
dangerous  sky  —  belied  the  complacency 
they  professed  and  offered.  Sadly  shaking 
off  tiM  nervous  hands  that  one  lealot  laid 
upon  us,  we  hurried  on. 

Harrison  and  his  wife  greeted  us  briefly 
but  sincerely,  and  the  four  of  us  went  straight 
to  the  f^arden  seat  near  the  open  dour  of  the 
observatory.  If  the  calculations  of  the 
astronomers  were  correct,  we  should  receive 
news  of  the  great  issue  from  Greenwich  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  As  Greenwich  time  is 
about  five  hours  in  advance  of  American 
Butem  time,  we  should  have  to  wait  that 
period  for  a  distinct  observation  of  Mars  our- 
selves. As  the  minutes  were  counted  off 
and  the  telegraph  instrument  gave  no  sign, 
ibe  tension  drew  its  cords  tigluly  around  us. 

Save  for  a  few  drifting  clouds,  the  sky  was 
dark  and  clear  and  cold  ;  the  air  was  still  ; 
tl)e  whole  world  about  us  seemed  plunged 
into  waiting  silence.  We  were  each  loth  to 
break  the  spell  of  tliat  hush,  and  sat  apart, 
busy  wiih  our  own  thoughts.  I  remember 
•  that  I  was  thinking  something  like  this: 
The  Martians,  besides  having  control  of 
gravitation,  must  have  means  of  knowinc; 
liie  total  amount  of  matter  in  the  meteor 
cloud.  Knowing  that,  and  how  much  of  it 
they  have  destroyed  already,  they  will  know 
vvlietiier  what  yet  remains  is  sufficient  to 
raise  the  sun  s  lieat  beyond  the  point  fatal 
to  life.  They  must  also  know  if  the  hydro* 
genising  of  their  own  pl.m  t  \vo,ild  a^^^t 
the  calamity,  and  so  save  the  eariii  and 
the  inner  planets.  If  Mars  is  hydrogenised, 
it  will  mean  that  such  is  the  case;  if  he 


is  not,  it  will  mean  that  even  Martian  intel- 
ligence is  lieaten  and  that  only  universal 
death  remains.  I  also  renu  ml>er  wondering 
whether  any  of  the  Martians  would  try  to 
escape  from  the  ruin  of  their  world  and 
rotiie  to  earth,  as  ^VelIs's  Martians  did 

I  was  rou.sed  from  my  reverie  by  l^larnson 
shutting  his  chronometer  with  a  snap,  llie 
time  had  expired  and  the  wire  had  not  spoken. 
Mars  yet  existed. 

"  W  c  will  wait  a  Uttle  longer,"  said  iilheJ, 
very  quietly,  but  with  pale  fece.  "The  cal- 
culations may  be  in  error  or  the  sky  cloudy 
in  Europe.  Until  we  have  seen  Mars  with 
our  own  eyes  we  will  not  go  home.  .\nd  it 
may  be  that  the  danger  is  really  past — that 
the  meteors  have  already  been  reduced  in 
number  below  the  danger  point." 

V  That  might  be  so,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
Martians,  knowing  the  approximate  mass  of 
the  meteors,  would  have  sent  us  any  message 
in  that  case.  For  my  jjart  1  go  further  than 
Belmont  now.  I  helieve  that  they  foresaw 
the  need  of  sclf-sacrifice  and  contemplated  it 
from  the  first,  only  sending  us  the  message 
to  suggest  the  same  seli-destructicn  to  us,  in 
the  event  of  their  calculations  proving  in 
error  or  the  hydrogen  shields  i.ut  fusing 
suflii  ient  of  the  meteors.  The  balance  of 
moss  between  death  and  life  lor  us  niay  be— 
I  think  it  is — very  fine  now,  and  we  may  yet 
see  what  we  want.  They  may  be  delaying 
tlieir  own  destruction  because  of  a  concen- 
tration of  the  meteors  in  the  tail  of  the  stream. 
We  will  wait,  as  Miss  Holroyd  suggests,  imttl 
we  have  seen  M,).^  himselt." 

\Ve  waited,  and  the  sky  darkened  swiftly. 
An  hour  later  a  brilliant  meteor  shot  across 
the  sky.  .After  a  short  interval  it  was  followed 
by  another,  and  they  by  others,  until  the 
heavens  seemed  riven  by  myriads  of  Lances 
of  fire. 

"  The  meteors — tlie  harbingers  of  death  !  " 
cried  Ethel,  her  hands  locked  in  silent  prayer. 
We  looked  at  each  other  for  a  few  moments, 
then  back  at  the  sky.    It  held  us  fiucinated. 

The  meteors — eviiiently  a  portion  of  the 
great  stream  which  had  escaped  the  hydrogen 
shields— came  scattering  to  right  and  left 
from  that  point  on  the  horizon  where 
Mars  would  rise  East  and  west,  north  ami 
south,  they  spread  ;  the  sky  was  lull  of  their 
brief  shininf^s.  It  has  been  said  by  those 
w!i(j  rememlx'r  the  great  Leonid  showers  of 
1866-7,  tl>^t  those  displays  were  almost  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  terribly  graiui 
vision  of  a  hurricane  of  stani  tlut  blazed 
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through  the 
heavens  on 
iliai  never- 
lo  -  be  -  for- 
gotten night 
of  fate. 

The  num- 
ber of  the 
meteors  was 
simply  incalculable, 
and  as  their  radiant 
point  rose  slowly 
to  the  horizon, 
the  light  of  their 
intense  incandes- 
cence grew  hurtful 
to  our  weary  eyes. 
Sheer  exhaustion 
of  the  optic  nerve 
drove  us  into  the 
house,  and  the  calm 
of  an  abnormal 
excitement  bade  us 
to  the  supper  table. 
'I  hen,  after  a  shr;rt 
rest,  back  to  the 
observatory.  The 
nieteor  storm  still 
swept  in  fier\-  vio- 
lence through  the 
silent  sky. 

The  hours 
passed.  Now  voic- 
i  n  g  what 
scraps  of 


"  I  beheld  a  chtrrcd  and  blackened  eanh-a  world  in  which 
there  was  no  life— a  world  of  darkness  and  utter  desolation." 


forlorn  hope  we  could  find,  and 
now  relapsing  into  a  stillness 
that  seemed  prophetic  of  the 
world  as  it  would  be  in  the 
lifeless  days  to  come,  we  four 
sat  in  the  observatory,  waiting  for  a  glimpse 
of  Mars.  Once  or  twice  I  went  to  the  door- 
way and  looked  out  across  the  quiet  garden, 
thick  and  dense  with  the  night  shadows, 
illuminated  only  by  the  pulsing  light  of  the 
meteor-riven  heavens.  The  trees  stood 
mysteriously  grey  and  still,  not  a  twig  moved, 
nor  a  leaf  upon  the  evergreens  of  the  hedge. 
Away  over  the  dim  housetop,  outlined  as  the 
horizon  of  the  falling  stars,  the  old  Park  Hill 
rose,  a  smudge  of  indistinguishable  darkness, 
with  one  solitary  house-light  betokening  the 
presence  of  humanity  upon  its  desolate  slope. 

As  I  stood  in  the  doorway  the  last  time, 
thinking  of  time  and  sixue,  and  life  and 
death  and  destiny,  and  love  that  is  greater 
than  all,  yet  ephemeral  as  thi)se  tiny  bodies 
ihat  were  lighting  the  sky  with  their  evan- 
escent radiance — thoughts  that  one  can  think, 
but  can  neither  write   nor   speak  —  Kthel 

i;  r.  i:  2 
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touched  me  on  the  arm.  She  then  drew  me 
within,  closing  the  door  softly  after  me. 

"Vou  will  catch  cold,  |;ick,"  she  said. 
**  And  as  the  sky  is  clear  of  c  louds,  and  the 
number  nf  the  itu  trors  is  diminishing,  we 
stiall  soon  have  Mars  in  the  field  of  the 
telescope." 

I  laughed,  rather  bitterly.  With  a  grim 
sense  of  incongruous  humour.  I  remarked 
that  there  had  never  been  a  finer  chance  of 
ignoring  the  hws  of  heahb,  especially  with 
regard  to  chills,  a>i  we  should  all,  no  doubt, 
|je  hot  enough  soon.  Kthel  put  her  hand 
over  my  mouth  without  answering,  and  1  sat 
down.  I  sImU  never  foi^et  her  calm  counge 
in  those  nerve-strain ing  hours. 

Then  Harrison  slowly  swung  the  tube 
round  and  adjusted  the  eyei^iece  according 
t(j  calculation,  and  for  a  few  minutes  peered 
at  the  field  of  view.  In  silence  his  wife  and 
then  Ethel  succeeded  him  at  the  instrument ; 
in  silence  I,  too,  received  upon  my  optic 
nerve  those  waves  of  ruddy  light,  which, 
having  traversed  forty  million  miles  of  vibrant 
ether,  told  me  Mars  yet  lived.  Mars  lived — 
the  meteor  stream  was  then  too  vast  for  even 
Martian  intelligent  "  tfj  reduce  to  rmpotcn<  c. 
Mars  lived — and  theretorc  it  and  Earth,  with 
the  minor  planets  that  yet  remained  to  the 
relentless  sun,  must  on  the  morrow  die. 
Was  this,  then,  the  end  of  all — the  Purpose 
of  the  Ages  ?...... 

At  that  moment  I  heard,  though  feintly, 
the  sound  of  feet  on  the  road  outside,  then 
voices  pitched  in  the  key  of  dL-spair,  then  a 
woman's  choking  sob.  All  suddenly  the 
horror  of  it  struck  me  as  it  had  never  done 
before.  With  a  sharp  cry  I  K  ft  ifie  tcli.  ^copi. 
and  staggered  to  a  chair,  and  out  of  the  dun 
shadows  under  the  galvanised  dome  my 
i  magi  ration  fashioned  a  vision  of  the  World's 
LX-atli. 

I  saw  the  countless  meteors  still  shooting, 
incandescent,  through  the  air,  and  knew  that 

when  one  fell  to  '  luli  in  dust  ten  billion 
billion  more  sped  on  towards  the  al!-<-om- 
pcliing,  all-consuming,  superlieuted  sun.  1 
saw  fierce  spots  on  his  golden  disc,  and  new 
red  flaming  prominences  around  his  rim,  as 
though,  insatiate,  he  reached  out  greedy  arms 
towaras  the  stricken  planets.  I  .saw  his 
colour  change  to  a  fiercer  red,  and  felt  the 
scorching  flt>o(l  of  his  hoat  ^ro-.v  more  and 
mure  intense,  Irom  tropical  dawns  to  nouns 
in  which  no  men  could  live,  .save  in  dung^eons 
and  cellars  ami  cavrs.  I  watched  the 
temperate  zone,  fust  followed  t^y  the  tropic 


as  that  was  pursued  by  the  burning  zone, 
recede  to  north  and  south,  even  to  the 
shuddering  Poles.  I  saw  the  Alpine  hills 
grow  moist,  and  the  late  snow  run  over  and 
down  them  in  warm,  black  torrents ;  saw 
the  glaciers  sweat  and  slip  and  slide,  and, 
melting  as  they  slid,  descend  with  roar  and 
ruin  into  flooded  valleys.  I  saw  grass  go 
brown,  and  drop  in  dust  where  it  did  not 
burn.  I  saw  the  sea  bubble  and  boil,  and 
rise  in  clouds  of  scalding  steam. 

I'inally,  1  beheld  a  charred  and  blackened 
earth  -a  world  in  which  there  was  no  life, 
iieuiier  ol  uiaii  nor  beast,  nor  trecpuig  nor 
flying  thing,  nor  tree  nor  herb  of  any  kind 

a  world  of  heat  and  darkness  and  utter 
desolation. 

And  then  the  vision  passed  ;  it  could  not 
have  lasted  many  seconds.  All  was  still  and 
cold  in  the  obser\'atory.  Ethel  was  looking 
at  roe,  but  not  curiously.  Harrison  and  bis 
wife  were  looking  at  each  other.  Feeling 
that  I  must  do  something,  that  inacrtion 
would  he  dangerous,  I  once  more  put  my  eye 
to  the  telescope.  1  had  not  been  watching 
Mars  for  twenty  seconds  when  the  ruddy 
planet  melted  awav  into  the  sky  around  him, 
showing  again  swiftly  as  a  vast,  expanding 
cloud  of  flame,  shotted  through  and  through 
with  a  myiiad  points  of  yet  more  vivid  fire. 
A  minute  longer  I  remained  at  the  tube,  to 
make  sure  my  eyes  had  not  deceived  me ; 
then  I  told  the  others. 

The  cloud  of  consuming  hydrogen  lasted 
long  enough  for  all  of  us  to  see  it  several 
times.  .'Vfter  it  faded,  and  whilst  we  tliree 
talked  wildly  and  gladly,  like  doomed 
prisoners  suddenly  set  free,  Harrison's 
fmgers  were  busy  with  the  telegraph. 

It  was  true,  after  all ;  quite  true.  .Mors 
had  died  so  that  the  earth  coulJ  live.  Those 
unknown  intelligence'?  wlio  luul  wnriietl  us 
of  the  peril  had  made  the  last  supreme 
sacriflcc  to  avert  the  fi^  fury  of  the  great 
assault.  It  is  a  thought  that  even  yet  passes 
human  comprelicnsion,  yet  it  is  tnii-  t'l.it  a 
world  has  sacrificed  itself  for  a  woriti,  a  race 
of  intelligent  beings  has  blotted  itself  out  of 
existence  in  order  that  another  and  less* 
intellectual  race  might  live. 

I  need  only  add  that  the  meteor  display 
continucil  one  night  more  and  thtti  Ceased 
abruptly  ;  that  l!ie  approaching  winter  was 
very  mild  and  the  succeeding  summer  almost 
tropical :  that  the  earth  is  now  the  large&t 
planet  of  the  Scalar  .System  :  and  that  I 
married  Eiiicl  within  the  month. 
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TINY  MANUFACTURERS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  ARCHITECTS. 


STEEPKI)  in  the  egotism  of  a  colossal 
conceit,  we  regard  ourselves  as  a 
remarkal)le  race  of  individuals  especially 
equipped  by  the  great  Creator  with  a  brain 
quite  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world,  whose 
masterful  accomplishments  induce  us  to 
believe  we  are  far  and  away  the  cleverest, 
the  most  capable,  of 
all  the  living  things 
included  in  the 
vast  scheme  of  the 
Creation.  For 
corroboration  we 
proudly  point  to 
the  condition  of 
our  social  state  as 
a  whole — an  exist- 
ence surrounded 
with  every  luxury 
and  comfort  —  to 
our  great  achieve- 
ments in  science 
and  invention,  to 
our  great  engineer- 
ing feats  ;  and  we 
pat  ourselves  on 
the  back  that  man 
is  indeed  without 
e<}ual  as  a  genius. 

How  great  is  the 
fallacv  we  are 
holding  dear  as 
brilliant  truth  we 
have  only  to  lower 
or  raise  our  eyes  to 
discover,  to  watch 
for  a  while  the 
insects  that  crawl 
about  our  feet,  that 
flit  around  our 
heads,  that,  hidden 
from  our  sight,  pass 
a  mysterious  exist- 
ence in  muddy 
pools.  Than  this, 
we  cannot  descend 
lower  to  find  a 
system  of  life  pur- 
sued parallel  with 


Life  ubuunJs  In 

A  colony  of  MJIcworni  c<M:ooti>k  (le)»i>iied  in  tlic  l>rancli«s  of  a 
heather  l>ush. 


and  quite  e()ual  to  that  which  we  daily 
lead,  similar  in  every  respect  but  many  times 
more  wonderful  ;  but  we  can  rise  by  easy 
stages  from  it  throughout  that  vast  kingdom 
known  under  the  title  of  Natural  History, 
and  see  much  the  same  conditions  of  social 
existence  ruling  them  all.     Therefore,  we  are 

forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nmch 
of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  regard 
as  our  cleverness  is 
merelv  instinct,  or 
that  much  that  we 
regard  as  instinct 
in  insects  is  really 
cleverness,  arising 
from  the  deliberate 
pursuit  of  a  train 
of  thought. 

Mechanics  and 
labourers,  en- 
gineers, manufac- 
turers, traders,  in 
short,  representa- 
tives of  all  profes- 
sions— who  would 
dream  of  finding 
their  counterparts 
amongst  the  insects 
and  animals?  How- 
can  we  imagine 
that  the  most  hum- 
ble of  the  former 
have  learned  by 
Nature  alone  to  per- 
form works  which 
mankind  is  only 
capable  of  accom- 
plishing after  long 
years  of  study? 
This  is  essentially 
where  insects  beat 
us  —  they  seem 
born  into  the  world 
already  e<|uip{>ed 
with  a  knowledge 
which  it  takes  us 
half  a  lifetime  to 
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An  Ant  Tower,  from  ihc  Soudan. 

The  ants  lo  lie  fmirxl  in  w;irm  rcKiuns  cmi^irucl 
ibeir  hodics  of  a  matcrUI  Iianl  and  cnduriiii; 
that  it  r-annoi  l>e  hrokcn  without  the  aid  of  a 
Inside,  ihoc  houses  are  iliviJcd  into  lillle  cells, 
»hcre  the  w.jrlcers,  which  can  only  labour  during; 
the  night,  re»t  tbemwivet  through  ihe  day. 

acquire;  they  are  fitted,  also,  to  follow 
industries  having  an  extraordinary 
.resemblance  to  many  followed  by  the 
.  human  race. 

It  is  the  law  in  all  organised  society 
:that  each  one  works  for  all  and  docs 
in  his  place  the  labour  allotted  to  him, 
and  this  is  the  sight  we  are  offered 
in  the  society  into  which  we  are  enter- 
ing. We  shall  see  there  those  who 
collt!ct  the  material  and  carry  it,  and 
others  who  utilise  it  ;  those  at  their 
benches  performing  their  minute 
labour:  others  resting  themselves  at 
the-  door  of  their  workshop,  lJut  in 
place  of  seeing  human  faces,  arms 
and  legs,  these  workers  have  feet, 
h(»rns,  slings  and  feelers  ;  and  the 
working  community  is  made  up  of 
insects  and  animals. 

riiL-  first  di-siri'  i>r  .lil  ii)<li\ idii.iU 
is  to  ixjssess  a  shelter,  and  they  either 
have  to  find  it  ready-made  or  build 
o;ie  ;  aiul  the  industry  upon  which 
others  are  delK*ndeiu  becomes  the 


industry  of  the  house.  We  have  here  before 
us  a  work  commenced — heaps  of  clayey 
earth,  mixed  with  water,  await  the  trowel, 
piles  of  trimmed  bricks  are  ready  to  be 
placed  in  jHjsition,  Already  a  {)ortion  of  the 
edifice  is  up.  They  are  of  massive  architec- 
ture, these  lower  walls,  built  short  and  thick 
to  support  surbased  vaults,  terraced  roofs 
and  large,  flattened  cupolas.  The  masonry- 
is  composed  of  stones  regularly  laid  with 
cement.  But,  you  ask,  where  is  the  mason  ? 
He  is  a  winged  mason,  a  member  of  the 
great  wasp  family,  known  as  the  eumena, 

\\  hat  an  excellent  worker  he  is  !  Watch 
him  preparing  his  cement  He  takes  a  little 
of  the  dust  which  he  has  carried  from  the 
highway,  mi.xes  it  with  saliva,  then  kneads  it 
with  his  feelers  to  obtain  a  well- mixed  mass. 
The  mortar  is  ready  ;  now  to  work.  Our 
wasp  first  builds  up  the  foundations  of  his 
alxjde  ;  they  are  circular  in  shaj)e,  an  eighth- 
of-an-inch  in  thickr.css,  and  composed  f)f 
cement  which  hardens  very  quickly  in  the  air. 


1 

1 


The  Va«ps  of  French  Gulant 

•  'iisiiuci  these  l.nts,  wliirh  luve  the  a|>(>c;ir.incc  of  neis.  .il  scvctable 
lii.re.  They  are  aniuiii;si  ilie  iiiual  industrious  <if  inso  is.  Imtlding 
ilicir  iicsLs  in  hexa»;>iii-sli.i|>t-tl  cclU.  wticreiii  ilicj  rejr  tlicu  and 
store-  their  fuud. 
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The  Popcr-maklng  Wtsps  of  Brazil. 

An  idea  of  the  site  of  the  nest  can  be  gained  by  comparison 
with  the  head  of  the  man  beside  il.  Il  is  coii!<lructed  of 
veEetabtc  refuse,  so  treated  by  these  insects  that  it  t>ccomes 
a  thick  paper,  very  much,  in  fact,  like  cardboard.  Il  15  so 
durable  that  it  resists  all  vagaries  of  the  climate,  and 
iometimes  lasts  for  four  and  five  years. 

Now  he  flies  to  his  pile  of  bricks — nothing 
more  or  less  than  minute  particles 
of  rock  with  scintillating  facets — and 
selects  one  that  satisfies  him.  The 
first  stone  placed  on  the  foundations 
is  separated  from  the  second  by  a 
narrow  sj)acc,  which  our  mason  fills 
in  with  mortar  later,  when  he  has 
dejxjsited  a  circle  of  the  atoms 
each  at  an  equal  distance  from  its 
neighbours,  and  the  mortar  is  not 
only  filled  in  the  spaces  but  also 
covered   entirely   over  the  stones. 

Another  layer  of  stones  is  followed 
by  a  second  layer  of  mortar,  and  so 
little  by  little  the  habitation  of  the 
wasp  rises  toward  c(jmpletion. 
Mason  of  singular  daring,  this  insect 
builds  without  scaffolding,  rounding 
vault  and  cupola  without  wooden 
centre-bit  or  supporting  beam. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to 
erect  four  walls ;  they  must  after- 
wards be  plastered — that  is  so  far  as 
the  interi(ir  is  concerned.  This 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  insect 


mason,  whose  feet  serve  him  admirably  as  a 
trowel  to  spread  on  the  walls  of  each  cell, 
which  plays  the  |)art  of  a  room,  a  fine  coat 
of  cement  ;  this  is  laid  on  equally  thin  all 
over. 

The  house  is  finished,  situated  on  the  beam 
of  a  barn,  or  the  edge  of  a  thatched  roof,  and 
it  boasts  a  height  of  nearly  two  inches,  while  it 
attains  almost  two-and-a-half  inches  in  width. 
It  is  a  lilipulian  construction,  but  (juite  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  its  intended  occupier, 
wh(j  contemplates  his  work  with  pride,  while 
carrying  up  to  the  roof  on  the  end  of  his 
feelers  a  little  mortar,  which  would  soil 
his  plastron  or  his  wings  if  he  carried  it 
on  his  Ixick,  for  he  is  a  mason  who,  unlike 
his  human  confrere,  does  not  like  to  cover 
himself  from  head  to  foot  just  to  let  all  the 
world  know  he  is  doing  a  little  work  !  Such 
is  the  flying  mason. 

The  homes  insects  build  for  themselves 
vary  cjuite  as  much  in  shape,  size  and  style 
as  those  habitations  constructed  by  man, 
and  as  great  a  choice  is  disi)layed  in  the 
selection  of  the  materials  of  which  they  arc 
composed.  Reference  to  the  several  photo- 
grai)hs  illustrating  this  article  will  fully 
corroborate  this.  And  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  greatest  ingenuity,  arising  either  from 
instinct  or  intelligence,  has  been  shown  in 
the  building  of  these  nests.  Many  of  those 
built  by  various  sjjecies  of  the  great  wasp 


The  Weevil  is  •  cigar-roller. 

|:y  the  aid  of  its  tiny  feci  the  Weevil  ro.i-i  vine  leaves  into  u  cylindrical 
sha|x;,  and  inside  bides  itself  and  dejxi»ib>  its  ei;^'^- 
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family  have  been  found  to  l)c  largely,  and  in 
some  cases  alniosl  entirely,  comixised  ol 
paper  ;  hence  these  insects  figure  as  pa|K-r- 
niakers,  or  j)erhap5  it  will  be  more  correct  to 
describe  them  as  {xisteboard  manufacturers. 

There  is  f(jr  example  the  Polybta  saittihris, 
a  native  of  Bra/il,  which  build.i  quite  a 
ircmendous  nest  for  itself  of  thick  [wper. 
It  collects  vegetable  refuse,  and  so  treats  the 
material  as  to  transform  it  into  a  paste  which 
is  really  pa|x;r,  with  which  it  constructs  an 
irregular,  pear-sha[K'd  habitation,  so  strong 
that  it  often  la.sts  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
so  saves  the  descendants  of  the  builder  the 
trouble  of  making  a  home  for  themselves. 


however,  until  it  has  been  decorated, 
(ornamented  and  furnished,  in  jK-rforming 
which  work  the  inhabitants  of  the  insect 
world  ac<juaint  u^  with  the  fact  that  they 
possess  a  knowledge  of  several  trades  and 
in»|M»rtant  manufactures. 

Here  is  a  workshop  with  a  locksmith  in 
the  act  of  fitting  to  the  door  of  his  house 
the  necessary  hinges  and  lock.  I  he  door, 
(juite  round  in  shaiK',  is  a  fabrication  of 
earth  and  silken  threads  ;  the  hinges  are 
fornied  of  small  plaits  of  elastic  silk,  while 
the  lock  is  reiiresentcd  by  a  circle  of  liny 
holes  almost  im|x:rceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Having  g<Jt  it  (juite  ready,  the  locksmith  he 


T 


A  irio  of  Insect  Houses. 

The  wa»p»  of  Guiana  are  qualified  to  rank  with  the  licst  of  paper  manufacturers,  iHiilditift  their  nea!i(or  which  the  twn 
first  pholot;raplis  show  most  curious  spcciiiiciu)  with  vrgetaWe  fil>re,  which  they  mxxh  ami  mix  into  a  paste.  The  thir<l 
photograph  depicLi  two  nests  formed  on  the  same  t»ig  by  incnilicrs  of  the  gravkhuiiper  family.  They  are  lonstructeil 
from  a  li<(uid  iiaturol  to  these  insects,  .\ltention  L.  particularly  diro  ted  to  the  luarvcllous  accuracy  in  shape  shown  in  the 
oval  and  round  ncsu  depicted  altove. 


Then  there  are  some  Guiana  wasps  which  are 
also  users  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  this,  retluced 
to  a  paste,  bc"Comes  paper.  One  species 
makes  a  ne.st  perfectly  oval  in  form. 

Of  all  the  in.sect  carj)enters  the  hornet  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.  It  searches 
for  a  tree,  hollow  in  some  part,  and  therein 
makes  its  home.  There  is  re;ison  in  its 
selecting  an  old  hollow  tree  ;  the  dead  wood 
yield-,  .so  much  more  rt!;idily  to  the  onslaught 
of  its  powerful  jaws  when  it  sets  to  work 
breaking  otT  {Xirticles.  which  it  n>ixes  with 
its  saliva,  to  secure  the  material  with  which 
to  builtl  the  walls  of  its  alwKle. 

The  house  caimot  be  said  to  he  a  honu. 


is  a  species  of  tarantula  spider,  and  a  miner 
to  bo(»t — carries  the  door  to  fix  it  to  the 
entrance  of  his  burrow.  His  home  is  a 
circular  hole  .sccK)[)ed  f)ut  just  beneath  the 
earth's  surface.  To  the  wall  he  fixes  the 
door  by  the  hinges  which  he  him.self  has 
spun:  and  to  lock  the  tloor  when  clo.sed.  an 
(»peration  only  necess;iry  on  the  approach  r)f 
an  enemy,  he  inserts  his  claws  through  the 
minute  holes  and  pulls  inward  with  all  his 
strength,  thus  effectually  closing  his  retreat 
against  would-be  intruders. 

Let  us  iKiy  a  visit  to  an  upholsterer  reaily 
to  conunence  work.  Installed  in  the  centre 
of  a  sal.'ion,  with  walls  liare  and  rough,  he 
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prepares  to  decorate  it  by  covering  them  with 
elegant  tapestries.  He  disposes  and  fixes 
the  hangings  in  harmonious  shades,  and 
arranges  them  in  folds. 

His  choice  is  attracted  by  a  beautiful  silky 
material  of  shimmering  vern>ilioii.  He  luis 
before  him  pieces  cut  to  the  si/e  reijuired, 
and  he  spreads  them  over  the  walls,  fixing 
them  at  the  sides,  then  snuM)ths  them  with 
care  to  imjwrt  to  their  surface  all  its  natural 
gloss.  I'liis  upholsterer  is  a  bee,  who  has 
himself  collected  the  ta{)estries  he  handles — 
the  |>ctals  of  the 
wild  jxjppy — and  he 
Uses  them  to  cover 
the  rougli  bareness 
ot  his  underground 
abiKJe. 

Now  we  enter  the 
shop  of  the  agenia 
— a  species  of  lU  — 
\  and  we  might  ima- 
gine ourselves  to 
inside  a  pottery, 
i'or  our  little  fly  is 
a  potter,  niunji.ic- 
luring  potters'  ware 
of  all  kinds  :  His 
workshop  is  abun- 
iLmtly  filled  with  the 
articles  which  con- 
cern his  spet:iality : 
here  and  there  are 
vases  of  different 
shapes,  some  mere 
bowls,  some  elon- 
gated vases,  wide 
s|)herical  urns  and 
o\al  jars  ;  they  are 
in  all  si/es,  small, 
medium  and  large, 
but  the  largest  does 
not  exceed  the 
dimensions  of  a 
cherry  stone.  The 
quality  is  guaranteed,  the  clay  em[)loyed 
being  fine  and  well  kneaded.  On  the 
interior,  too,  the  vessels  are  covered  with  a 
varnish  which  renders  them  imper\ious  to 
air  and  water. 

If  the  average  individual  was  called  upon 
to  provide  himself  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  he 
would  be  confronted  w  ith  a  task  not  easy  of 
accom[)li>hment.  W  hat,  then,  will  you  say  to 
the  insect  tailor  who  supplies  himself  with 
the  necessary  outfit:  makes  it  in  fact  to 
measure  in  a  matter  (»f  twelve  hours,  U'.ing 


The  Homct  Carpcnicr 

invariably  >cl«.n:t<«  an  oW  hollow  tree  wherein  to  nuikc  its  honic 
in»r<  t  HM»  its  strong,  if  tiny,  jaws  to  cut  away  •xtrticle>  <if  the  drieil 
wimd,  which  it  mixes  with  .saliva  to  fona  a  maienal  thai  will  serve  to 
huilU  the  walls  of  its  domicile. 


no  Other  instruments  than  those  with  which 
Nature  has  provided  him? 

Let  us  visit  this  wonderful  tailor's  shop. 
He  is  installed  in  the  wind,  established  on 
the  leaf  of  an  elm  tree.  In  the  sunlight  he 
handles  his  roll  of  t  Ujth,  measuring  it,  cutting 
it,  sewing  it  ;  and  he  displays  before  our 
asttmished  ga/.e  the  ver)'  latest  nuKles.  \\  ho 
manages  this  fashionable  tailor's?  Our  tailor 
is  a  caterpillar !  With  him  necessity  is  the 
mother  (»f  invention,  lt)r  he  is  born  naked  ; 
St)  it  is  to  clothe  himself,  and  defend  himself 

against  the  weather, 
that  Mr.  Caterpillar 
turns  tailor  ! 

A  swift  glance  of 
the  eye  will  inform 
us  how  the  work 
goes  on  in  this  at 
fresco  factory. 
There  are  numerous 
pieces  of  material 
visible.  The  cater- 
pillar does  not 
require  luxurious 
velvets,  rich  silks 
and  satins,  but  con- 
tents himself  with 
fabrics  of  the  most 
modest  nature, 
w  h  i  c  h,  without 
being  "  hiud,"  are 
of  good  colour  and 
serviceable.  The) 
are  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  on  which 
he  lives.  Nor  from 
this  workshop  do 
there  emerge  frock- 
coats  or  jackets 
fitted  to  imprison 
the  body  and  make 
PK-vement  uncom- 
.rtable.  Our  tailor 
makes  nothing  but 
roomy  garments,  light  and  easy,  much  like 
dressing-gowns  in  proportion. 

We  will  follow  the  different  oijcralions 
necessary  to  the  making  of  oi>e  of  these  suits. 
First  and  most  important  of  the  nunu  rons 
stages  it  must  pass  through  is  the  cutting. 
The  material  is  not  a  difficult  one,  and  with 
his  mouth  the  caterpillar  makes  a  first  nit 
across  the  surface  of  the  leaf  and  detaches  .1 
jMirtion  ;  there  is  no  deviating  from  the 
straight,  no  angles  along  the  line  it  has  cut. 
Hut    the   numerous  nolche-.  notice.dile  are 
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necessar)'  to  impart  to  the  garment  the 
desired  form.  Watch  with  what  iiiipcrtiirhal.le 
certainly  the  insect 
makes  the  cut,  its 
invisible  teeth  serving 
well  the  place  of 
scissors. 

The  front  being 
shaped,  the  caterpillar 
cuts  the  back,  and  the 
two  pieces  are  re.idy 
to  be  fixed  together. 
Look  at  them  and 
man  el,  for  without  any 
pattern,  without  mea- 
surement of  anv  kind, 
both  have  been  cut 
exactly  the  same  size 
and  shape!  Man 
himself  could  not  do 
it  once  in  a  thousand 
time.s.  I'liere  now  re- 
mains to  adjust  the 
two  pieces  and  stitch 
them  together.  Fancy  a  caterpillar  sewing  ! 
It  sounds  incredible,  but  nevertheless  he 
knows  well  Jiow  to  sew  ;  he  is,  in  fact,  a 
live  sewing  machine,  supplying  his  own 
needle  and  thread  ! 

A  thread  of  extreme  fineness  is  secreted  in 
an  organ  situated  beneath  his  mouth,  and  by 
the  aid  of  this  he  unites  the  edges  of  the  two 
pieces  with  such  cleverness  that,  although  we 
know  the  sides  which  have  been  joined,  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  looking,  even  through  a 
microscope,  to  discern  the  join.  The  result 
of  this  labour  is  an  irregularly  formed 
cylinder,  which  the  caterpillar  attaches  by 
one  of  its  ends  beneath  a  leaf.  But  a  well- 
made  garment  must  be  lined,  so  our  tailor, 
bearing  this  in  mind,  lines  his  coat  with  silk 
made  of  interlaced  silky  threads  which  form 
inside  a  padding  ! 

Now  let  us  1".:  quickly  belore  some 
other  industries  practised  by  insect  crafts- 
men. You  are  probably  not  aware  that 
the  clever  cigar  rollers  of  Seville  have 
rivals  in  the  insect  world.  They  e.\ist 
in  the  form  of  those  little  things  known  as 
weevils. 

It  commences  its  labour  by  softening  a 
leaf  of  the  tree  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  ; 
with  the  point  of  its  i)roboscis  it  makes 
an  incision  along  the  stem  of  the  leaf,  and 
the  sap  running  from  the  cut  soon  leaves 
the  leaf  half  dried  and  in  the  desired  state 
of  suppleness.    Then  our  weevil  bends  the 


edges  with  its  front 

V.  liilc  it  does  so  on 


feet,  supporting  itself 
its  hind  ones.  Bit  by 
bit  the  leaf  is  rolled 
into  cylindrical  shape, 
not  unlike  a  cigar ; 
but  the  insect  is  no 
.smoker,  it  hides  itself 
inside  and  deposits 
there  its  eggs. 

How  can  the>e 
w(jnders  be  explained  ? 
Savants  tell  us  that 
the  desire  creates  the 
idea.  Whether,  as 
regards  the  insects, 
that  idea  is  the  out- 
come of  intelligence  or 


A  Mansion  made  of  S;ik. 

The  home  of  a  species  of  ants  lo  be  fouii<l  in  Guiana. 
'Die  iriMxt^  build  in  trees,  and  the  ne&ts  \axy  in  size  from 
about  I     to  3!^  inches. 


instinct  has 
be    decided  ; 
meantime  we 
surprised  to 
the  world  of 
and  insects 
lives  of  the 


vet  to 

•I 

in  the 

remaiii 
find  in 
animals 
(and  the 
latter  ore 


but  as  a  day  compared  with  our  own)  a 
life  approximating  to  that  we  mortals  lead, 
and  which  costs  us,  individually,  years 
of  education,  great  efforts  of  intelligence, 
forethought  and  foresight. 


A  Balloon  Manufacturer 

is  found  in  the  spider  which  builds  it>i  nest  amonnt  the  pinr- 
^eedle^,  ^pinllin(;  itself  the  silk  fibres  from  whicn  it  is  nude 
and  by  which  it  is  securely  attached  in  its  place,  whence  the 
wind  cannot  shift  it. 
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ICQ  CasK  Prizes  of  £5  eacK. 


PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT 

FOR  SPARE  TIME. 


WALTER  SCOTT. 


Cbc  Condon  magazine's  new  Skill  Contest. 


In  resiKHisc  lo  numerous  rc<|uc!>tb  (tt  a  feature  lhal  will  at  the  same  time  yield  pleasure  and  prulil, 
we  haw  much  pleasure  in  announcing  a  Skill  Contest  in  which  every  reader  of  TllK  Lonih>\ 
Mai;.\zi\k  is  iavitc<l  to  join.  The  sun)s  enumerated  alwve,  making  in  all  ;^i,ooo,  are  lying  at  the  Hank 
awaiting  cltim  intx  These  will  probsibly  be  r.'cruited  from  amonj;  those  who  read  these  lines  to-day.  Whv 
s!iould  n«jt  one  fdl  lo  you?  The  sums  are  to  be  the  rew.uvls  of  ingenuity  and  skill,  Iml  in  reality  ll.e 
means  by  which  I  hoy  are  to  be  secured  represent  simplicity  itself.    This  is  how  the  prizes  are      be  W(»n  : 

On  the  follow i;i^  p»^e  appear  a  number  of  little  pictures.  These  represent  hid<len  names  «<f 
books  and  authors.  ( >n  this  page  wc  give  two  examples.  The  la-sk  wc  set  our  readers  is  to  «Iisc<iver 
w!>at  ihise  names  tf  books  and  authors  are;  and,  in  doing  this,  they  are  quite  at  lilK-rlylo  consult  their  friends 
and  relati\\.'s. 

This  is  the  fifth  list  Another  list  will  appear  in  THK  Lo.nikjn  Mai;azinf.  each  month,  and  the 
reader  who  succeeils  in  deciphering  the  greatest  tmmber  <>f  these  Puzzle  I'ictures  will  secure  the  First 
Triic  of  j^500. 

READ   THESE    RULES  CAREFULLY. 

Under  each  pklure  write  the  name  of  the  \>ouk  ur  author  yoa  think  it  represents.  Leave  blank  any  that  yuu  cmriiiol 
deciplier.  Probably  no  one  will  succeed  in  solving  them  I>u  nut  M;nd  iti  tlic  list:.  MiiKly-  K<.ep  them  until  the  >ct  is  complete 
and  we  announce  the  date  fur  sending  in.    Every  inemljer  of  a  family  can  «riid  a  M;t  of  Nolutions. 

The  Kir^t  Priw  of  will  go  to  the  comjietitor  who  >crids  in  ihc  most  corrccl  tet  of  »olutkMi»,  and  the  cuinpclilurs  kendiin; 

in  the  next  luo  most  correct  seU  will  be  awarded  prizes  of  jd  each. 

If  anyone  intro  luceil  this  contest  to  yojr  notice,  ^vi  him,  or  her,  lo  write  bis,  or  ber,  name  and  address  in  the  space  .ippeari><< 
at  the  foot  of  lhi»  |Mge.    The  person  who>e  lumie  a|>|>c:ir>  in  this  space  on  the  winner's  list  will  receive  an  award  of  jCjfi. 

In  the  event  of  ties  the  pri/es  will  be  divided  tliat  is  lo  4ay,  if  two  Li>.n|Klilors  lie  for  the  first  place,  the  first  and  mvoihI 
prlies  will  be  diri<ted  lietween  them,  and  »o  forth. 

The  Lonimin  Ma<>a/in'K  will  not  ret|>>ii%i1>le  fur  any  lovs  or  ilelay  in  transmission  or  delivery  i>f  the  li^tt  l>y  po^l, 
nor  for  any  accidental  loss  of  a  ILkt  after  delivery  at  the  oflTice  of  Thr  I.hmkjn  MAiiA/lse. 

Every  list  must  l>e  delivered  by  a  iixe«i  day,  which  will  t>e  announced  later.  The  Editor  will  then  adjudge  upon  the 
lists,  and  announce  the  names  of  those  whom  lie  has  y>  far  adjudp;ed  to  be  the  winners.  Should  any  person  claim  lo  have 
won  a  pri/e  or  a  better  prin  than  that  announced,  he  must,  within  scs-cn  da)**  of  the  fir»t  announcement  of  pri/c- winners, 
forward  a  written  claim.  lo;;ethcr  with  the  sum  of  5s.,  for  a  search  and  reconsideration,  and  a  search  will  then  Im:  made  for 
the  list.  If  the  same  cannot  lie  found,  or  if  upon  rccon-iideralion  the  Editor  does  not  think  lit  to  alter  hU  (ircvious  decision, 
the  claim  will  be  dUallowed. 

Should  any  uich  claim  be  allowed,  the  51.  will  lie  returned. 

In  this  and  in  ro(>ecl  to  every  other  matter  ci}nne«.-lctl  with  this  cnnpctilbxi,  the  Editor '>  decision  <<lull  Iw  final  and  conclusive. 

There  will  be  attached  to  the  final  list  a  form  lo  lie  %i|;ne<l  by  each  competitor, 
whereby  he  agrees  to  ilit-»e  conditions  ;  and  no  list  will  be  comtidcrcd  unless  this  form 
shall  have  been  signed  by  the  competitor  a»  directed. 

The  offer  is  made  by  Thk  Li.inim>n  .Ma<;a2isk  alone,  and  the  contest  is  not 
connected  in  any  way  with  any  other  ma;{aj>itic  or  journal. 

TTie  Editor's  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  fact  lluit  ».imc  of  the  piciure> 
in  our  Puixle  Com|ietitian  are  capable  of  more  than  i>ne  interpretation,  it  is  10  be 
understood  that  any  rc:iv>ruble  deci|)hcrmcnt  of  a  picture  will  be  accepted  as  :i  ctirrect 
solution. 

There  it  one  important  point  th.it  Competitors  in  this  Picture  I'ur/le  t  onicsl 
must  bear  in  mind.  No  competitor  may  send  in  more  than  one  set  of  lists,  though 
of  course  this  rule  docs  not  a|)j>ly  to  the  in.Iividual  members  of  a  family,  each  of  whom 
may  send  in  hii,  or  her,  li%t  of  solutions. 


BOOK  EXAMPLE. 


'•THE  SHADOW  OF   A  CPIME. 


Name  and  Address  of  the  peraon  (If  A 
■ny)  who  Introduced  the  Competition  to  - 
your  notice.  ) 


(     64?  ) 
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•THE  DOINGS  OF  VIGOROUS  DAUNT: 

BILLIONAIRE. 


A.N    EXPERIMENT   WITH  POVERTY. 


1 


•y  AMBROSE  PRATT. 

'  T  once  pleased  my  master, 
Mr.  Vigorous  Daunt,  to 
anticipate  in  his  im.igina 
tion  a  calamitous  and 
complete  destruction  of  his 
fortune.  "It  would  be  a, 
well,"  he  declared,  "  to  ex- 
periment beforehand  with 
our  nurcly  natural 
resources  in  order  to 
discover  how  we  are 
likely  to  fare  in  the 
struggle  for  existence, 
if  by  some  fetal  stroke  we  sluwld  be  once  and 
for  all  deprived  of  those  stores  of  wealth  witli 
which  Providence  has  been  hitherto  so  kind 
as  to  entrust  me.** 

The  little  brown  man's  ide.i  w  is  to  lork  up 
bis  cheque  book  and  mine,  to  wander  forili  into 
the  world  without  a  penny  in  either  of  our 
pockets,  and  thenceforth  to  trust  to  our  native 
ingcnu.ty,  or  the  hibour  of  our  hands,  tor  the 
fomishing  of  our  tvants.  Now,  above  all 
thinjrs,  I  am  a  lover  of  comfort,  of  that 
peculiar  state  of  ease  with  dignity  which  so 
appealed  to  the  good  old  Latin  philosophers. 
It  is  true  that  I  delight  in  occasionally  spicing 
even  so  excellent  a  dish  with  a  dash  uf  danger, 
adventure  or  excitement,  yet  I  contend  that 
even  this  disposition  is  philosophical,  for  a 
continual  dtet>  of  partridge  spoils  the  most 
{K  ifcct  palate.  Besides,  never  in  my  moments 
of  deepest  tnrtui  nor  in  my  wildest  dreams  had 
I  contemplated  the  voluntary  relinquishment  of 
those  conditions  wIulIi  nio->t  render  life  endur- 
able in  order  to  indulge  in  the  vicarious  and 
comfortless  existence  of  a  pauper. 

It  was,  howcvLT,  ijuiie  in  \ain  that  I  ar^^ueti, 
pleaded  and  protested  ;  cqiuiUy  in  vain  that  1 
opposed  my  experience  to  his  imaginings.  I  had 
known  wiiat  It  was  to  starve  ;  to  Iimk  for  work 
and  tind  none  ;  to  beg  and  be  refused.  .Mr. 
Daunt  had  only  experienced  the  pangs  of 


I. 


Ill«sn«(c4  hf  STANLEY  L.  VOOO. 

hunger  tlirough  acciucot.  Nevertheless,  my 
description  of  the  horrors  of  poverty  merely 

served  to  inflame  his  purpose. 

"  What  you  say,  Granville,"  he  cried  at  last, 
**  decides  nie.  To  tell  yoo  the  bare  truth,  I 
am  ^ii  k  to  (If. ah  of  brinj^'  .i  billionaire.  If  we 
encounter  a  tiihe  of  the  hardships  you  paint  so 
feelingly,  perhaps  I  shall  be  reconciled  to  my  lot." 

My  last  expedient  was  to  quarrel  with  him. 
His  answer  was  to  assume  his  grandest  manner 
and  invite  me  to  choose  between  his  service  and 
my  own.  Hut  here  my  affection  prevailed  and 
1  sacriticed  myself  upon  the  altar  of  friendship. 
That  evening  we  started  from  the  Colonnade 
Hotel  on  foot,  clad  in  our  oldest  i  lothes, 
and  absolutely  penniless.  1' ortunaitly  it  was 
summer,  for  we  were  obliged  to  spend  the 
n\\^hx  under  a  liedge,  some  twelve  miles  on  the 
road  to  Dover,  having  been  refused  a  lodging 
at  the  last  fermhouse  that  we  passed.  In 
the  early  morning,  while  lying  awake  and 
blinking  lazily  up  at  the  paling  stars,  1 
conceived  a  brilliant  idea,  which  I  piooeeded 
to  exploit  with  all  the  address  I  could  command 
immediately  my  master  awoke. 

"  c'.ood  morning,  sir,"  said  I. 
('iCK)d  morning,  Granville,"  he  yawned. 
"Eh !    Uy  Jove,  I  never  slept  belter  in  my  life. 
How  did  \  on  fare  ' 

"  Pretty  well.    I've  been  thinking." 

*'  Thinking.  This  is  not  the  time  for  think- 
ing, lad.  Look  about  you -  see  that  field  of 
gorgeous  poppies — the  rising  sun — the  pretty 
fermhousc — that  cow  yonder — and  the  sheep 
browning  in  that  covert.  \\T»y,  bless  my  SOUl, 
1  feel  young,  a  boy  again  1 " 

"  I  have  an  idea ! "  I  announced,  dismissing 
with  a  glance  the  beauties  of  nature.  "A 
brilliant  idea  ! " 

He  turned  to  me.  ^  Will  your  idea  earn  us 
a  meal  ?    1  am  as  hungry  as  a  horse.** 

'*  It  might—  who  knows." 

"  Let  us  hear  it,  then." 


Conrtgkt  In  tiM  IMUd  Statat  ^  Amtrka  bg  Ambnu  Pnttt 
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"Mr.  Daunt,  ckiring  the  Ust  five  years  in 
which  I  have  seized  you  as  secreUry  ftnd 

companion  " 

"  And  friend,"  put  in  my  master. 

"Thank  you,  sir.   Well,  during  Aose  five 

years,  you  have  conferred  m.uiy  benefits  upon 
mankind  at  large,  but  a  great  many  more  upon 
individuals.  Let  me  see,"  (I  cotmted  on  my 
fingers'.  "  there  is  \',ilentine  Peterson,  the  mort- 
gage on  whose  property  you  released,  he  lives 
Hi  Hampshiie ;  Greville  Sands,  whose  defalca- 
tions yoa  made  good,  he  manage'?  a  bank  at 
Margate ;  John  liby,  whose  gambling  debts 
you  paid  to  save  him  being  posted,  he  lives  at 
Cowes  ;  Edgar  V'alc,  whom  you  married  to  a 
princess,  he  lives  in  Dresden ;  Lord  Peter 
Auld,  whose  life  you  saved  in  Algiers,  he  lives 
at  Cannes  ;  James  " 

"Hold  on!"  broke  in  my  master.  "We'll 
take  the  list  as  told— what  of  them  ?" 

"Just  this.  Would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  to 
present  ourselves  in  turn  to  these  people,  who 
owe  you  so  much,  as  a  pauper !  To  pretend  to 
them  thst  yon  liavc  lo<;t  your  all,  .ind  are 
obliged  to  cast  yourself  and  u)e  upon  their 
gratitude.  Hey,  what  do  you  think  of  my  plan  ? 
Here  is  an  adventure  for  us — a  magnificent 
adventure.  Consider  how  diverting  it  will  be  to 
discover  their  true  characters.  How  delightful 
a  will  be  for  you  subsequently  to  reward  per- 
haps those  we  prove  worthy ;  10  despise  and 
confound  those  who  display  ingratitude." 

Mentally  1  had  resolved  that  if  I  could 
manage  it  all  would  prove  openly  hospitable  at 
all  events,  whatever  their  private  dispositions, 
for  to  speak  truly  1  was  already  heartily  sick  of 
my  mnstei**  latest  freak.  Conceive  my  dismay 
when  Mr.  Daunt,  whose  fl  is'.iing  eyes  had  led 
me  to  suppose  thai  he  was  smitten  with  my 
plan,  presently  shook  his  head  and  replied, 

"It  is  a  good  plan,  but  look  behind  it, 
Rupert  Granville.  There  is  little  charity  in  it, 
lad,  but  much  malice.  We  know,  all  intelligent 
people  know,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  is 
ungrateful.  Why  should  we  then  unnecessarily 
seek  to  confirm  our  convictions  ?  Only  ill 
would  come  of  it.  No,  we'll  just  keep  on  our 
way.  Ah,  by  jove,  there's  a  man  standing  at 
the  door  of  yonder  farmhouse.  Let's  try  to 
win  our  breakfast."  In  a  second  he  was 
through  the  hedge  and  off.  I  followed  leisurely, 
muttering  su<  li  exjiressions  as  usually  occur 
to  the  lips  of  fowlers  when  their  sn  iies  have 
caught  but  failed  10  hold  their  prey.  1  foresaw 
an  indefinite  existence  of  toil  and  discomfort, 
and  the  only  hope  that  remained  to  me  was  in 
the  chance  of  an  adventure  turning  up  which 
might  interest  my  master  sufficiently  to  abstract 
him  from  his  purpose. 

It  would  occupy  weeks  of  space  and  reams 
of  paper  to  detail  our  doings  of  the  next  two 
months.  1  shall  content  myself  by  observing 
that  my  gloomy  forebodings  were  realised.  We 


tramped  the  southern  cotmties  of  England  as 
far  as  Portsmouth,  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 

often    working    like    labourers   for  t)ur  bread, 

sometimes  gomg  for  long  periods  ahungered, 
frequendy  sleeping  in  the  open  fields  for  lack 
of  better  lodging.  Mr.  Daunt  endured  all  the 
hardships  we  encountered  with  such  indomitable 
cheeHuIness  and  patience,  that  I,  for  very 
shame's  sake,  dared  not  repine  before  him, 
though  in  secret  1  cursed  his  folly  every  hour. 
Yet  I  was  obliged  to  respect  and  admire  htm 
as  time  passed  more  and  more,  for  every  day 
in  providing  for  our  needs  he  displayed  some 
fresh  evidence  of  those  extraordinary  qualities 

of  intelligeni  e  and  will  power,  which  had  made 
him,  even  before  the  meridian  of  life,  one  of  the 
richest  inhabitants  of  the  universe.  Moreover, 
during-  the  jaunt,  he  appeared  to  exercise  some 
species  of  restraint  upon  his  matchless  vanity. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  less  vain,  but 
his  manner  was  less  aggressive  than  formerly, 
nor  did  he  require  me  to  feed  him  constantly 
with  flatteries.  Had  he  done  so,  indeed,  I  fear 
that  I  should  have  openly  revolted.  Perhaps 
he  perceived  this  and  thereby  again  instanced 
his  marvellous  mental  penetration,  for  I  am 
certain  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  my  company. 

At  Portsmouth  I  raised  the  wind  to  the  tune 
of  three  half-crowns,  by  matching  my  skill  with 
the  rifle  against  that  of  a  country  Immpkin  at 
a  shooting  galler>',  and  with  this  money  we 
crossed  the  Channel  in  a  fishing  smack,  landing 

Eenniless  in  France.  There  we  much 
etter  than  in  England.  This  was  not,  I  believe, 
because  Frenchmen  are  more  charitable  than 
Englishmen,  but  because  they  are  generally 
speaking  more  credulous  and  vain,  and  my 
master  with  an  almost  diabolical  skill  played  on 
the  weakness  of  all  whom  he  thought  might 
serve  our  ends. 

Our  movements  ruled  for  the  most  part  by 
the  purest  chance,  we  came  at  last  to  a  litde 
coast  town  of  Brittany,  which,  for  various 
reasons,  I  shall  rail  by  the  fictitious  name— 
Cyprus.  This  place  we  entered  on  a  balmy 
twilight  evening  in  September.  It  was  a  pretty 
town — ^nicely  planted  with  trees,  most  of  which 
were  cypress.  Its  houses  were  quaintly  con- 
structed, and  they  seemed  centuries  old.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  chattering  and  smiling 
people,  clad  in  gala  costumes,  and  the  joy-bells 
were  ringing  right  merri!\  .  for  the  whole  town 
wa^  en  frtt.  Why,  I  could  not  guess,  for  the 
clay  was  neither  a  saint's  day,  nor  any  great 
anniversary  that  I  remembered. 

Our  fmanren  were  for  the  moment  quite 
respectable.  We  had,  I  believe,  almost  forty 
francs  between  us — the  combined  fruits  of  a 
week's  toil  in  a  peasant's  vineyard,  and  one 
night's  gambling  in  a  tavern.  I  was  unusually 
good-humoured,  in  consideration  of  a  prospective 
good  dinner  and  romfortable  bed,  for  it  was  our 
intention  to  put  up  at  a  hotel.    But  my  nwsier 
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suffered  from  .i  licaclache,  and  was  rather 
depressed  in  consequence.  I  was  inclined  to 
linjjcr,  although  hungry,  in  order  to  obser\'e  the 
quaint  manners  and  gay  doings  of  the  crowd, 
but  Mr.  Daunt  urged  me  quickly  through  the 
tiirong,  and  we  entered  the  lirst  tavern  we 
encountered. 

It  was  a  commodious  two-storeyed  house, 
btone  built,  covered  with  a  monstrous  gabled 
ruof,  and  pleasantly  situated  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  street  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of 
poplar  trees.  Be- 
fore it  were  spread 
some  two  score 
t.ibles,  encircled 
with  stools  and 
benches,  on  which 
twice  as  many  guests 
af  both  sexes  were 
icated,  laughing, 
chatting  and  drink- 
ing wine  or  sipping 
tau  sucri  through 
straws.  So  pic- 
turesque, happy  and 
inconsequent  the 
scene  appeared  tJiat  1 
was  quite  enchanted. 
I  should  have  dearly 
liked  to  have  eaten 
my  dinner  al  fresco 
with  the  careless 
crowd,  but  my  mas- 
ter with  an  impatient 
exclamation  pushed 
through  them  and 
strode  into  the  house. 
Many  stares  followed 
us,  and  many  out- 
spoken comments  on 
our  cavalier  be- 
haviour— which  cor- 
responded so  ill  with 
our  work-worn  half- 
tattered  garments. 
The  host,  a  fat  and 
jolly  little  creature, 
stopped  us  as  we 
would  have  entered 
the  public  dining- 
room. 


and  his  best  wine,  in  the  dining-room !  Where- 
upon, heedless  of  his  protestations,  he  pushed 
our  host  aside  and  entered  the  forbidden 
chamber  with  the  mien  of  a  prince. 

I  followed  disgusted,  but  impotent.  .My 
master  advanced,  selected  a  table,  and  sat 
down.  There  were  only  three  other  people  in 
the  room,  two  gentlemen  and  a  lady,  who 
occupied  a  table  within  six  feet  of  my  master. 
As  1  took  my  seat  I  Hashed  a  glance  at  them. 
They  were    silently  regarding   us,  but  their 


.Mr. 


Daunt  flushed  crimen. 

"  Until  you 


"  We  could  not  go  in  there — it  was  engaged 
—by  people  of  quality,"  he  said.  "  But  only 
wait  a  moment  and  he  would  spread  for  us  a 
table  on  the  lawn — where  he  would  serve  us  as 
we  chose — with  a  dinner  fit  for — M.  the  Pre- 
sident himself — and  wine — such  wine  ! — or,  did 
we  prefer  it,  bread,  black  or  white,  and  cheese 
— such  cheese  !  Egad  1  we  should  see  for 
oursclves^ — that  he  dispensed  the  best  cheese 
in  France  I " 

Mr.  Daunt  listened  quite  civilly,  then  com- 
manded him  to  put  before  us  his  best  dinner 


"  li  is  unsafe  to  juilBe  by  appearances,"  he  rcioricd. 
spoke  I  misioolt  you  for  a  gentleman." 

glances  manifested  both  displeasure  and  con- 
tempt— that  is  to  say,  the  glances  of  the  men  — 
the  lady,  who  was  young  and  handsome  — 
seemed  to  me  to  have  recently  been  weeping, 
for  her  pale  cheeks  glistened  in  the  lamplight, 
and  she  was  unmistakably  discomposed. 
After  the  first  look  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
resolutely  on  her  plate,  though  she  made  no 
pretence  of  eating,  for  her  hands  were  folded 
in  her  lap,  and  her  dmner  was  untouched. 

So  much  1  obscr\'cd,  then  turned  lo  my 
master. 
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"Really,  sir,"  I  muttered,  "it  would  be 

pleas.intir  to  dint'  outside." 

**  With  those  cursed  bells  going  \ "  he 
answered  angrily.  "  Bah,  even  here  H  is  bad 
tnou^''h.  MalKJinmed  never  spoke  nv-re  truly 
tlian  when  he  called  a  beil  the  Devil's  musical 
instrument." 

Thmijjh  lookinf^  nt  mv  mnstcr,  I  fottlri  not 
help  obser\ini{  that  both  iln^  uticmen,  upon 
whose  privacy  we  had  intruikd,  started  at  these 
words — -started  \  ujIt  ir.'i  V  Indeed.  One  of  them 
got  iniiiiciliiicly  to  his  feci  and  surveyed  us, 
upon  his  t.tce  a  curious  expression  of  com- 
mingled hesitation,  doubt,  expectanry  anil  ])i  iilc 
He  was  tall,  elegantly  dressed  and  ol  iidbU; 
bearing ;  unmistakably  an  aristocrat.  His 
eyes  were  very  larj^e  and  very  bl.ick,  and  they 
piuuuded  til  the  fashion  so  admired  by  the 
French.  His  nose  was  long  and  aquiline  ; 
his  chin  was  strong,  almost  too  predominant  ; 
his  forehead  square  and  broad.  Altogether 
he  seemed  a  person  of  uncommon  character 
and  consequence.  At  hrst  he  made  a  gesture 
as  if  to  address  my  master,  but  stopping  short 
stood  biting  the  ends  of  his  short  black 
moustache,  a  picture  of  haughty  embarrassment 
and  irresolution. 

The  little  brown  tn.ui  looked  him  fully  in  the 
face,  and  1  perceived  iu  his  swiftly  kmdhng  eyes 
the  dawn  of  some  esoteric  purpose.  He  liad 
evidently  scented  an  adxcnture  and  his  quick 
intelligence  was  wide  awake.  He  made 
presently  a  slight  obeisance  to  the  standing 
gentleman.  His  \  ii-a-i  is  nodded  and  shruKRcd 
his  shoulders  with  a  gesture  that  was  conde- 
scending, yet  contemptuous. 

*'  Well  ? "  said  my  master. 

**  You  spoke  of  Mahommed  I " 

•*  True !  * 

"Are  you  ?"  the  gentleman  paused. 

"I  am  I,"  responded  Mr.  Daunt. 

The  gentleman  looked  him  up  and  down,  his 
glance  lingering  disdainfully  on  my  master's 
worn  apparel.  "  1  expected — I  confess— some- 
one slightly  more  presentable,"  be  muttered 
rudely. 

Mr.  Daunt  flushed  crimson.  "  It  is  unsafe 
to  judge  by  appearances,"  he  retorted.  "  Until 
you  spoke,  1  mistook  you  for  a  };cntlcman  \ " 

The  gentleman  started  back  as  though  he 
had  been  struck.  "  I  am  the  .Man|uis  de  St. 
Hilairc  !"  he  cried,  frowning  blackly. 

My  master  shrugged  his  shoulders.  **  In 
that  case,  m'sieur,  I  am  at  your  service  \ 

The  Marquis,  with  a  perceptible  effort,  con- 
trolled his  rage.  "  You  come  from  Paris  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

"  Not  immediately,    i  have  travelled  far." 

"  So !   You  were  followed  then  ?  " 

"No — I  did  iH't  ul^h  lo  be.  No  one  has 
guessed  at  my  jdentiiy.  Else  perhaps — "  he 
shrugged  again. 

"  Who  is  your  companion  ?" 


"  My  secretary." 

The  .Marquis  laughed  ironically.  "  So  !  you 
liave  a  secretary  1    Well,  so  much  the  better  ! " 

II. 

Vigorous  Daunt,  with  perfect  coolness,  pre* 
pared  to  eat  his  dinner,  which  was  at  tliat 

moment  bn)i:;;ht  in  by  a  waiter.  When  the 
fellow  had  departed,  however,  the  Marquis 
again  deniand«l  our  attention. 

"  Vou  have  not  yet  paid  your  respects  to 
.Monsieur  !  "  he  cried  sliarpiy, 

.Mr.  Daunt  looked  up  and  glanced  at  the 
Marquis's  male  companion,  whom  he  grnvely 
saluted.  "  Monsieur "  was  a  short,  rutund 
gentleman  attired  m  regulation  nding  dress. 
His  countenance  was  blo-Ucd  and  sensual,  but 
yet  self-possessed  and  intelligent.  He  possessed 
a  pair  of  prominent,  pale  grey  eyes,  a  large 
tlabby  nose,  a  high  bold  forehead,  a  weadc 
indulgent  mouth,  and  a  pointed  chin  which  was 
almost  buried  in  rolls  of  fat.  He  returned  my 
master's  bow  with  an  enchanting  smile  that 
lighted  up  his  face  and  transfigured  his  expres* 
sion.  **  A  glass  of  wine  with  you,  M.  Lebean,* 
said  he  with  marked  condescension. 

Mr.  Daunt  bowed  respectfully,  and  raised  hit 
glass.    "  To  your  good  lit-altli,  MtJiisicui  ." 

To  the  success  of  our  enterprise,  M.  Lebeau. 
May  your  eye  be  as  true,  your  hand  as  cunning, 
as  we  have  been  induced  to  believe."  Monsieur 
spoke  so  commandingly  and  with  a  demeanour 
so  dignified  that  I  at  once  concluded  he  must 
be  a  great  personage 

My  master's  manner  confirmed  my  impres- 
sion. He  drank  his  wine  and  waited  seemingly 
for  j)ermission  to  resume  his  meal. 

Monsieur  saw,  and  said  smilingly,  "Eat, 
M.  Lebeau.  After  dinner  we  have  much  to  do." 

"Thanks,"  muttered  Mr.  Daunt.  Without 
more  ado  we  fell  to  and  made  a  hearty  meal. 

The  Marquis  and  Monsieur  meanwhile  con* 
versed  together  in  low  tones,  and  the  lady,  their 
companion,  gazed  as  ever  silently  intu  her  plate, 
seerni%'!y  sunk  in  profound  and  melancholy 
I  nought.  Before  we  had  finislicd  f  discovered 
that  I  was  regarding  this  young  woman  with 
much  sympathy  and  curiosity.  Her  condition 
spctncd  so  sad,  and  so  contemptuously  was  she, 
in  spite  of  her  beauty,  neglected  by  the  others, 
who  never  once  addressed  her,  nor  sought  to 
peisuade  her  into  tasting  her  untouched  meal. 

My  master  gave  me  a  sign  with  his  eyes  at 
last  and  we  both  stood  up.  Monsieur  and  the 
Marquis  followed  our  example. 

"Are  you  ready.'"  demanded  the  Marquis. 

'Wt  your  service,"  replied  Mr.  Daunt. 

The  Marquis  turned  to  the  lady.  "Come, 
mademoiselle,"  he  said,  his  voice  harsh  and 
|)cremptor)'.  "The  time  has  come  when  you 
must  put  a  period  to  your  folly.  M.  Lebeau, 
you  will  take  chaige  of  Mademoiselle  de  St. 
Hilaire ;  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  you 
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will  be  held  responsible  for  ilic  safety  of  her 
person  ;  but  you  will  renien)ber  in  all  things  to 
treal  her  with  tiie  respect  due  to  her  rank." 

My  master  bowed.  The  lady  stood  up  and 
gazed  wildly  around  her.  In  so  doing  she  met 
my  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  her  regard  lingered. 
Ne,\t  second,  blushing  hotly,  she  looked  away. 
I  confess  that  I  tingled  all  over  from  the  effect 
of  that  lingering  glance.  Her  eyes  were  very 
beautiful,  and  in  them  I  read  so  much  proud 
humiliation  and  piteous  entreaty,  that  1 
determined  to  serve  her  if  I  could.  The  Marquis, 
however,  striding  forward,  offered  her  his  arm. 
Monsieur  led  the 
way — not  through 
the  door  by  which 
wc  had  entered,  but 
another  that  was 
situated  at  the  rear 
of  the  saloon.  In 
the  hall  without 
we  encountered  the 
landlord,  who,  to 
my  surprise  and 
secret  satisfaction, 
made  no  effort  to 
exact  payment  for 
our  entertainment, 
but  bowing  and 
smiling  likea  jacka- 
napes, ushered  us 
through  the  house 
to  the  courtyard 
beyond.  Here  we 
found  a  gate  lead- 
ing into  a  back 
street,  and  beside 
the  gate  was  drawn 
up  a  haiidsonie 
equipage,  a  landau 
and  pair,  with 
coachman  and 
footman  seated  on 
the  bo.x  ;  while  two 
fine,  prancing  sad- 
dle-horses were 
held  by  ostlers  close 
at  hand.  We  could 

see  all  these  things  very  plainly,  for  although 
the  sun  had  long  ago  set,  a  brilliant  moon 
almost  at  the  full  was  by  this  time  shining 
in  an  unclouded  sky. 

The  Marquis  assisted  Mademoiselle  into  the 
carriage,  and  signed  to  Mr.  Daunt  and  myself 
to  follow.  He  then,  and  Monsieur,  mounted 
the  waiting  saddle  horses,  and  after  giving  a 
muttered  order  to  the  driver  of  our  landau,  rode 
off  at  a  canter.  Our  carriage  immediately  set 
out,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  Half  wild 
with  curiosity,  1  gazed  at  my  master,  but  he  put 
his  finger  to  his  lips.  The  lady,  our  charge  and 
companion,  sat  upon  one  seat  ;  Mr.  Daunt  and 
I  occupied  the  other.    Mademoiselle  drew  down 


her  veil,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  settled  herself 
back  in  the  cushions.  We  drove  for  some  time 
through  a  maze  of  deserted  back  streets,  and 
gradually  approached  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Soon  we  were  rolling  through  the  open  country. 
At  first  we  climbed,  and  our  progress  was  slow, 
but  in  an  hour,  with  a  sensible  increase  of  speed, 
we  took  our  way  along  a  fairly  level  road  that 
skirted  the  edges  of  the  cliffs  and  afforded  us  on 
one  side  a  magnificent  prospect  of  sea  and  sky, 
and  on  the  other  an  extended  view  of  undulous 
and  rather  rugged  country  sparsely  planted 
with  trees,  and  almost  destitute  of  habitation. 


In  ihrec  minutes  the  Marquis  was  bound  hand  and  Tool,  tied  lo  the  bed,  and  firmly  eaKscd. 

I  was  commencing  to  grow  bitterly  impatient 
of  my  master's  continued  silence,  when  of  a 
sudden  he  sf)oke.  Bending  forward  and  bowing 
deeply  to  the  lady,  he  said,  courteously : 
"  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Hilaire,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  " 

But  the  lady  started  up,  and  lifting  her  veil 
showed  us  a  face  so  haughtily  and  coldly 
insolent,  that  he  paused. 

"  Monsieur  Lebeau,"  she  said,  icily,  "  my 
brother  is  privileged  to  insult  me,  but,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  he  commended  you  to  treat 
me  with  respect." 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  " 


'  Silence,  monsieur  !  " 
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Mr.  !^.i:int  frawned.  "  I  be^'  you  lo  listen  to 
me.  1  am  not  wluil  1  -sccni.  Vou  doubtless 
imagine  that  I  am  your  brotlier's  instrument, 
in  tliat  case,  \ni:  '.hare  in  lii-."mi^i.ik'-  I  am 
Vigorous  Daunt,  tlic  billionaire  ;  my  Iriend  here 
ii  Captain  Rupert  Gram  ilk.  We  are  English 
gentlemen  amusing  ourseK  es  by  touring  France." 

"Ah  !"  cried  the  lady,  gazing  at  him  spell- 
bound. 

The  little  man  continued.  "  Our  fortune— 
nay,  say  rather  destiny— led  us  this  evening  to 
the  inn  from  which  we  have  so  recently  set 
forth.  A  chance  remark  of  mine,  concerning 
Mahommed,  evidently  induced  your  brother  and 
his  companion  to  believe  me  someone^ — some 
agent  or  sci  \  aiu  |>ersonaliy  unknown  to  them, 
but  whom  they  expected  to  meet  and  discover 
by  the  use  of  that  expK -.sidn.  In  a  spirit  of 
adventure  1  allowed  them  to  persist  in  then 
mistake.  Now  I  rejoice  that  I  so  acted,  for  I 
divine  that  >  ou  arc  tlic-  \  irtim  <jf  sdiiic  piece  <if 
tyranny,  ujid  1  believe  that  Providence  has  seal 
me  to' your  aid.  MaJemoiseller  our  services 
arc  .1:  >  uar  disposal." 

lie  made  her  a  very  courtly  reverence. 

The  lady  had  listened  like  one  in  a  dream ; 
as  he  Conc'.  jiletl,  she  gasped  for  breath. 

"  My  liod  ;  '■  she  cried  in  a  broken  voice. 
"Ah  !  If  1  could  but  believe  you.  But  no,  it  is 
impossible,  This  is  one  of  St.  Hilaire's  designs, 
the  most  cursed,  tlie  cruellest  trick  he  has  played 
nie  yet."  . 

"  Tiust  niP,  m.ideinoiselle.  !  arn  incapable 
of  liijutiug  a  wonian.  Confide  m  me  and  I 
shall  help  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  pov^  er.  ' 

The  lady  pressed  her  hands  to  ht  r  forcheail. 
"  Trust  !  Confide  I "  she  cried,  her  voice 
ringing  with  scorn.  "That  is  Henry'sparrotcry." 

"  M.idemoiselle, "  said  my  master,  "you 
believe  that  1  am  a  person  called  Lebeau ; 
now  this  man,  what  would  his  profession  be — a 
gaoler,  a  spy  ': " 

**An  assassin — a  paid  assassin!"  cried  the 
lady,  and  throwing  out  her  hands  slie  gazed  at 
ui  distractedly. 

My  master  nodded.  "  So,"  he  said.  But 
tliL-n  a  paid  assassin  would  of  necessity  be  a 
reduced  and  desperate  creature,  a  man  sunk  in 
vice  and  crime.  Do  I  look  sucli  a  one  ?  Does 
my  friend  here  ?  *' 

The  lady's  eyes  fastened  on  us  piercingly. 
On  meeting  mine  the  colour  crept  into  her  pale 
(  heek>,  pi  ili.ips  because  of  my  too  ardent  gaze, 
bhc  was  silenu 

*'Such  a  one,  moreover,  would  be  poor," 
said  Mr  Daunt     '".Now  look  you  here.' 

With  a  sudden  iituveineni  he  rolled  up  the 
sleeve  covering  his  left  arm,  and  displayed 
to  us,  jubt  above  the  elbow,  a  leathern  band 
encircling  his  arm,  constructed  in  the  manner 
of  those  service  watch  bracelets  which  army 
olHcers  near  t:pt)ti  their  wri.sf^  I  n  tc.ul.  how- 
ever, ot   a  watch,  there  pccpeci  out  of  the 


op<n;nt|  in  Mr  Davint's  bracelet,  the  face  of 
an  enormuu:>  ruby  that  glunmered  at  us  through 
the  dusk  of  the  carriage  with  a  wonderful 
uncanny  light  of  intelligence,  like  a  gleaming 
blood  coloured  eye. 

"The  (inaga  (ina!"  I  muttered,  h  was  the 
ruby  which  had  come  to  niv  masK  liaruls 
111  the  remarkable  manner  1  ha»c  .ilreaciy 
described.*  It  was  supposed  to  p>s»ess 
magical  properties,  and  my  master  luil  reli- 
giously worn  it,  from  the  day  it  had  first 
come  into  his  possession,  as  an  amulet, 
perhaps  induced  thereto  by  some  superstition. 

**  This  ruby,"  said  he,  '*  is  worth  an  emperor's 
ransom.  Now  consider,  .Mademoiselle,  would 
any  man  in  his  senses  possessing  it  hire  btmseJ 
out  as  an  assassin  ?" 

The  lady  shook  her  head.  **  A  k  a  ruby  ?  * 
she  asked  suspiciously, 

.My  master  shrugged  his  shootd^s  and 
iLunctl  down  his  sleeve.  "  It  i<i  liard  to  con- 
vince you,  but  perhaps  you  will  pr«»po«e  a  test 
yourself!" 

Th(-   l.idy  looktHl   out   of  the    .vhhImw  Wc 

were  then  skirting  a  hu^e  craggy  iHouiid  uf 
rocks,  which,  topped  with  a  grave  ef  pines, 

rose  abruptly  from  the  roadside.  "  Yonder  is 
the  chateau — my  prison-bouse,"  she  said. 

We  strained  our  eyes,  but  could  perceive  IM 
form  of  human  dwelling. 

"  Where      1  asked. 

The  lady  looked  me  in  the  eyes.  "It  » 
behind  that  hill,  monsieur."  slic  answered  softly. 
For  a  long  while  there  wa-*  silence  between  us, 
but  at  last  I  summoned  cciurage  to  speak. 

"  If  it  is  vour  prison-house,  why  need  we  go 
there    '  i  demanded. 

Because  my  husband  w  ill  be  there;  perhaps 
even  now  he  is  awaiting  me  !  " 

"  Your  husband  !  "  I  gasped. 

She  gazed  at  me  as  if  lost  to  all  other  con- 
siderations, her  lips  a  little  parted  and  her  eye* 
curiously  glowing.  And  yet  there  was  no  trace 
of  coquetry  alx)ut  her.  She  was  beautiful,  but 
not  strictly  sj^  perhaps,  if  regularity  of  feature  be 
taken  as  a  guide  4^  beauty.  But  ber  counten- 
ance had  an  extr.iordinary  power  of  eKpression  , 
tlie  features  were  mobile  and  marvelk>usly 
sensitive.  Her  hair  was  dark  gold,  alaaost 
auburn  ;  her  bro^vs  bcncaib  were  broad  and 
low.  her  nose  was  straight  and  slwpdy,  though 
perhap.  too  small ;  her  lips  were  fine  and  apt 
to  cur!  v  i'ii  pride  ;  and  her  face  was  of  a  pure 
oval  shape.  In  form  she  was  generously 
fashioned,  tall,  lithe,  fuU-bosonied ;  and  her 
dress  was  rich  and  elegant  and  fitted  like  a 
glove. 

I  repeated  the  words,  **  Your  husband." 

"  My  husband  that  is,  and  ray  hu«band  that 
IS  to  be  : "  said  the  lady  gently,  and,  speaking, 

*  >r.'  il,<.  .lory,   '  Th"  I'  ui  >  .i:id  i^e  Cat,"  tniUttllcd  IB  Ibt 
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she  removed  her  eyes.  The  charm  was  broken. 
I  started  as  though  awakened  from  a  trance 
and  saw  my  master  curiously  watching  me. 

Moreover,  the  carriage  had  5toppei!.  .A.  fcci-nL,' 
of  wild  unreahiy  possessed  me.  i  iie  door  was 
opened  by  a  footman.  Scarcely  knowing  wliat 
1  did,  I  sprang  from  the  carriage  .md  nssistcd 
the  lady  to  alight.  Mr.  Daunt  followed  us. 
We  stood  in  a  small  quadrangle  enclosed  by 
the  "A- ills  (;f  a  massive  ( .istcllatt-d  building,  fully 
a  nunurcd  fcct  in  hei>;ht.  \Vc  had  evidently 
entered  through  a  great  portcullised  archway 
which  was  now  cluscd.  The  quadrangle  was 
illuminated  by  a  number  of  lanihorns  resting 
on  the  paving  stones  about  us.  Two  or  three 
grooms  were  busily  engaged  attending  to  the 
horses.  Before  us,  twenty  paces  off,  a  great 
double  door  stood  wide  open  ;  beyond  was  a  fairy 
scene  of  light,  and  there  came  tu  us  therefrom 
a  hum  of  voices,  shouts,  laughter  and  sounds 
of  revelry. 

I  said  to  myself,  "  This  is  all  a  dream." 
Then  f  was  thrilled  by  the  lady's  hand  that  of 

a  sudden  ( lutchcd  my  arm  She  was  shudder- 
ing, shuddering  violently  ;  her  face  was  ghastly 
pie.  I  was  about  to  speak,  but  my  master 
mteri'oscd. 

**  Madame,"  he  said  in  a  low,  stern  voice, 
"there  is  yet  time  for  you  to  confide  in  us." 
It  was  true,  for  aiipart-ntly  none  of  the  revellers 
within  was  aware  of  our  arrival. 

The  lady  glanced  at  my  master,  then  turned 
to  mc.  "  Monsieur,"  she  cried,  her  voire 
intense  and  passionate,  "  swear  to  me  by  God, 
hy  your  mothei's  soul  and  your  own,  that  you 
are  not  deceiving  me." 

I  bowed  low.  "  Madame,"  I  replied,  "  I 
swear,"  and  I  lifted  my  hand. 

"  Good  !  then  I  shall  trust  you." 

"And  me,"  queried  Mr.  Daunt,  his  face  dark 
with  jealousy.  The  little  brown  man  had  never 
played  se<  ond  lead  before,  and  his  vanity  was 
wounded  to  the  quick. 

"  My  master,"  1  said  softly.  "Madame,  Mr. 
Daunt  is  my  master." 

She  looked  at  iiini  and  smiled.  She  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  his  frown  fled  under  the  magic 
of  her  smile.  "  My  friends,"  she  murmured, 
"  I  have  great  need  of  you.  But  come,  we 
cannot  linger  here.  Remember  1  am  your 
prisoner.  1  shall  precede  you  now  to  the  apart- 
ments  which  my  orotic  has  kmdly  placed  at 
.my  disposed.    Come,  messieurs^  guard  me  well" 

HI. 

Madcnioisc'llc  de  St.  Tlilaite  ajjproaclied  the 
dtateau  and  we  followed  her  closely.  We 
entered  a  blazing  hall,  where,  round  a  table, 
twenty  gentlemen  were  seated  at  their  wine 
They  sprang  to  their  feet  on  our  entrance 
and  bowed  before  the  lady.  She  passed 
them  without  acknowledgment,  her  face  set 
Uke   stone.    We   marched   behind   her  like 


soldiers.  She  led  us  to  a  'itaircase,  which  we 
climbed,  thence  along  a  dusky  corridor  to  a 
wide  and  sutely  reception  chamber,  brilliantly 
illuminated.  Here  was  a  table  spread  with 
spirits  and  liqueurs.  Madame  cabt  lieibclf  into 
a  chair,  and  directed  us  to  close  the  door.  At 
a  .si^n  I  brought  her  a  j^'.ass  of  wine.  She 
touk  utf  her  tiat,  and,  casting  tt  aside,  drank 
deeply  of  the  wine.  We  stood  before  her 
waiting  for  her  to  speak,  our  nerves  on  edge. 

Presently  she  begun.  "  Listen,  gentlemen. 
Four  years  ago,  I,  Helene  de  St.  Hilaire,  then 
a  girl  of  twenty,  married,  at  the  command  cf 
my  brother,  the  gical  banker  M.  de  Brianceau, 
who  is,  as  doubtless  you  are  aware,  a  millionwre, 
the  richest  and  nigh  the  oldest  man  in  France. 
My  wishes  were  not  consulted  in  the  matter. 
It  was  for  my  brother  to  command,  for  me  lo 
obey.  I  obeyed  him,  and  since  that  time  1 
have  resided  with  M.  de  Brianceau  in  his 
Chateau  de  Rougy,  which  is  situated  some  fifteen 
miles  from  this  spot.  Early  this  morning,  in 
answer  to  an  urgent  message  from  my  brother, 
1  set  out  from  my  liusliand's  hou^c  and  found 
him  a%vaiting  me  in  tiie  town  of  Cypres,  at  a 
tavern  where  you  subseciui  ntly  encountered  me. 
My  brother,  Iiad   feigned  an  illness  in 

order  to  entrap  mc  within  his  power,  on  my 
arrival  decoyed  me  to  his  room  and  there  he 
kept  me  a  close  prisone  r  until  an  hour  before 
you  came.  There  he  made  known  to  me  his 
designs.  Ah,  gentlemen,  even  yet  I  tremble  to 
disclose  to  you  his  villainy."  She  paused  and 
gazed  at  my  master,  then  at  me. 

"You  may  trust  us,  madame,"  I  muttered 

She  shivcied.  "  I  must,  monsieur,"  she  said, 
then  crimsoned  because  of  the  ungracious 
words.  "Listen  !  "  she  cried,  and  proceeded  in 
a  burst  of  word-?.  "  Vou  must  know  that  my 
brother  is  deeply  engaged  in  politics.  He  is 
full  of  ambition,  his  heart  knows  no  remorse. 
It  is  his  purpose  tn  change  aj,'ain  the  government 
of  this  poor  tuuiury  ;  ihoac  gcnilcmcn  below  are 
of  his  counsels,  his  co-conspirators.  They  have 
great  names,  great  offices.  .Sonic  of  them  are 
members  of  the  State,  chiefs  of  the  Army. 
They  are  very  wicked  men.  They  wish  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  give  a  king 
to  France." 

Mr.  Daunt  and  I  stared  into  each  other's 

eyes.     Monsieur  !"i  gasped.  My  master 

nodded.  Madame  de  Brianceau  interpreted 
our  looks. 

"  I  see,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  guessed  the 
secret  of  Monsieut's  identity.   Let  us  not  name 

him.  He  it  is  whom  m\  bruthcr  seeks  to  put 
upon  a  throne.  Uut  to  do  ihib  money  is  needed, 
much  money.  Monsieur  is  comparatively  poor, 
my  brother  has  eaten  up  his  fortune,  his  fellow 
conspirators  have  little  to  lose,  everything  to 
gain.     In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  funds 

neresq.irv  tu  ratrv  out  llie  .■■'uf>  iVt'tat  they  con- 
template, my  brother  has  resolved  to  sacnlice 

CCCa 
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iiH-  Upon  thf  ah.tr  of  bi^  ambition.  lUit  lately, 
Munsicur\  junsort,  bi-  tells  mc,  has  t-xpirctl. 
It  is  my  brother's  intention  to  niunUr  my 
luisb.ind.  pimr  M.  de  Hriant  can,  ibis  \it\  nij^bt, 
.mtl  uithm  the  hour  of  his  miir(U>r  to  make  me 
the  new  wife  of  Monsieur  .s«»  that  my  husband  s 
fortune,  the  bulk  of  which  he  b.is  left  by  will  to 
mc.  may  thus  be  placed  at  Monsieur  s  disposal. 
This  marriage  will  of  necessity  be  kept  secret, 
l>ut  my  perNon  will  be  henceforth  strictly 
guarded  so  that  I  may  not  only  not  have  a 
( hance  to  escape,  but  also  that  I  may  not 
(liven  any  portion  of  my  poor  husband \  fortune 
from  the  direction  uhich  my  brother  has 
tlecreed."' 


I  cried  out  in  horror,  but  Mr.  Daunt,  whose 
<  yes  were  ^jlitterinji,  demanded  ipiickly- 

"  I 'ray  explain  to  us,  madame,  how  your 
brother  proposes  to  keep  the  murder  of  your 
husband  secret.'' 

".Ah:"  said  the  lady,  "you  shall  now  per- 
ceive the  man  my  brother  is  ;  the  in^^enious 
manner  in  which  he  has  thoujjht  out  his  plans. 
One  of  his  fellow  conspirators,  who  fortunately 
is  not  present  here  to-ni^'ht  he  is  a  man  high 
m  |K)\ver,  .i  Mmi>ter  of  Stat«',  intleed-  -sontc 
tune  since  it  ap|K*ars  a}|;reed  to  despatch  hither 
from  I'Sris  a  vile  creature,  a  miserable  crimmal, 
o\er  wh«)se  he.id  is  han^MUj^  the  fear  of  the 
guillotine,  by  name  Lebeuu — the  man,  indeed. 


"  Genllcmcn,    he  {ruukJ  jn  j  Iuu,  vava^c  xoicc,  "  i>ur  pint  has  fmlcd.    M('e  mtixt  begone  I 
u».    >X  iihin  an  hour  the  place  «ilt  \k  surriiunJcJ  with  Koldicrs." 


Lebeau  hat  betravcd 
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v.lioin  you,  M.  Daunt,  now  personate.  All, 
hi>w  < oiild  I  ever  have  tiiought  you  were  really 
he?"  (My  master  blushed  to  the  eyes.)  "This 
ni.in,  I.ebeni:,  was  to  linvc  been  the  iii««trumcni 
ol  my  husl):inti  s  murder.  The  plot  was  and 
this  :  my  brother  and  Monsieur,  after  they  left 
w.v  in  vntir  charge,  li.ive  ridden  over  to  ihc 
Ciiatc.ui  Kuugy.  On  sutne  pretext  they  will 
induce  .M.  ».le  Hrianceau  to  accompany  them 
liere.  'I'hev  will  arrne,  if  %\\v\  rif!c  fast,  by 
niuluiglu.  M.  dc  linunceau  wiU  be  given  a 
glass  of  drugged  wine.  While  he  sleeps  in 
his  chair,  Lebeau-  the  vile  Lcbcau  ilnink  (iod 
you  are  not  he — thank  God  for  the  iiappy 
chance  \\hi(  h  put  the  word  .M  thonimed  in  your 
mouth  .  .Ah  !  while  iny  husband  sleeps,  Lebeau, 
who  Is  supposed  to  have  escaped  from  prison — 
Lebeau  the  housebreaker,  the  i.ihe  burglar, 
the  informer  (so  my  brother  has  dcsinbed 
him)  —  will  descend  the  stairs  and  slay  my 
husband  with  a  dagger.  My  brother  and 
three  of  his  friends  will  witness  the  vile  deed. 
Subsequently  they  will  swear  Lebeau  killed 
my  !iii-.t).in(i  in  an  ciuouiuer,  iliat  he  da->hed 
thruu^fh  their  ranks  and  escaped.  They  will 
scour  the  country  for  him." 

*'  But,"  cut  in  my  master,  "the  servants  uIhj 
brought  U!>  here — the  coachman  and  fuotniau, 
the  grooms  without  7  " 

".Arc  in  the  plot — they  arc  all  io\MlHts, 
monsieur.  Well,  as  1  said  when  you  interrupted 
me,  my  bi-other  will  scour  the  country  for 
Lebeau  ,  \:v  utl!  oflcr  a  reward  for  !iis  ancbt. 
liut,  meanwhile,  Lebeau,  with  his  pockeis  full 
of  gold,  will  be  steaming  away  from  France  in 
Monsieur's  yacht,  which  is  lying  now  in  the  bay 
beneath  this  castle,  awaiting  Monsieur  and 
Lebeau.    Well,  gentlemen,  what  think  you  of 

my  biDther S'  ])lans  '  " 

"Humble:"  1  cried.  "He  is  a  lietui 
incarnate  \  ' 

.Mati.iiKc'-  rutlpd.    "He  is  on  tlie 

contrary  a  « lL\ei  and  ainljitious  man,  monsieur, 
and  he  intends  to  be  presently  the  High 
Constal)le  of  France  !" 

"  Madame  1  '  said  i,  looking  at  her  vety 
keenly.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  pain  you,  but  answer 
me  tins  question :  you  are  ito  doubt  tenderly 
attached  to  M.  de  Brianceau  ?" 

The  lady  blushed  liecply  and  cast  down  her 
eyes, 

**My  husband  is  a  good  roan,"  she  murmured. 
"  I  honour  his  grey  hairs.    I  would  save  htm 

if  1  could  : " 

1  turned  to  Mr.  Uaunt.   The  little  man  was 

loftt^u)^  about  with  an  air  of  grave  preoccupation, 
appaicuily  searchmg  for  something. 
"What  is  it?"  f  demanded. 

l<»oked  at  M.nl.iinr,  unliecding  nie,  and 
j>oinied  u»  a  d»»or  in  the  farthest  wall.  "  I  here 
is  a  room  yomler,  madame,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"A  befhuoin  rnv  future  prison  chamber. 
Like  this  room,  its  windows  overlook  a  precipice. ' 


"  H'm  1 "  He  strode  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  "  The  yacht  yuu  speak  of  is  under 
steam,  madame." 

.Madame  shrugged  her  >iic)iilders.  ''(ientle- 
men:"  she  said,  "1  have  conlided  in  you. 
What  pftMpect  can  you  give  me  of  deliverance? 
Is  therr  any  Impe  for  mc, for — for  myhusband?" 

Her  face  went  deathly  pale. 

"  He  easy,  madame,"  said  my  master ;  "  t 

shall  deh\er  you,  but  you  mti'^t  ncrord  me  your 
assistance.  Sloreovcr,  y<Jii  inusi  iinplitilly  obey 
me.    Do  you  agree 

".An\ili;ug  ! '"  slu'  i:ic'il.  "(Inly  save  tliat 
giwd  uki  man,  he  lias  bei  u  lo  me  the  kuidcst 
of  friends 

"  Silence  1  '  said  Mr.  Uavint.  M.iiJame 
started  up  at  his  stern  tones,  but  he  e)cd  her 
with  dominating  gravity.  "  I'ardon,"  he  said, 
gently,  "  but  you  have  promised  to  obey  me." 

Like  many  another  who  had  encountered 
.Mr.  Daunt  in  his  mood  of  action,  Madante 
recognised  a  spirit  of  extraordinary  power.  1 
saw  her  eyes  gleam  as  her  will  fought  his  ;  1 
saw  the  light  fade  as  his  inevitably  prevailed, 
but,  though  mastered,  there  came  upon  her  iiace 
an  expression  of  awakened  confidence  and  hope. 

"  I  have  promised,"  hlie  s.iid,  submissively,  a 
peculiar  sweetness  in  her  voice,  "  I  am  in 
yiiiir  hnnds,  monsieur." 

"  tt  :s  well,  madame.  Nfnv,  tell  me,  do  you 
s>  nipaihise  in  this  movement  to  give  France  a 
king?" 

"I,  monsieur!"  she  shuddered.  *'IIca\ei;s  ! 
-  no.  Think  of  the  blood  streams  that  would 
flow.   I  would  give  my  right  hand  to  pre^'ent  it." 

Mr.  Daunt  seemed  well  pleased.  "Good!" 
he  crfed.  *'  I  honour  you  for  that  thought, 
madame.  Ha  I  by  the  way,  you  have  perlups 
in  \  fiur  ptirkct,  madame,  a  powder  puff?" 

.Madame  smded  and  blushed.  "  Perhaps  !  " 
she  said. 

"  Ci'-e  it  to  me  !  " 

Wunderingly,  she  extracted  from  the  bosom 
<if  her  gown  a  little  gulden-mouthed  bag  of  soft 
leather,  u  hi*  h  she  h.miit  tl  tu  liiiii.  My  master 
bowed,  look  it  and  luaiched  to  the  bedroom 
door,  which  he  opened  and  passed  through.  He 
returned  presently,  bearing  a  small  dish  of 
water,  into  which  he  emptied  the  powder  and 
commenced  to  mix  the  mass  into  a  paste.  This 
done,  he  walked  to  a  mirror  and,  for  a  while, 
grimaced  before  it.  Soon  he  wrapped  a  great 
kerchief  al>out  his  neck  and  chin,  and  applied 
some  of  tlte  paste  to  his  forehead,  hps  and 
cheeks.  Suddenly  with  a  grim  laugh  he  swung 
r«)und  anil  confronted  us. 

.Madame  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  astonishment ; 
even  I,  though  perfectly  acquahited  with  my 
masters  woiulerful  powers  of  imiiersonaiion, 
was  constrained  to  exclaim  in  very  surprise. 

Before  us,  to  the  life,  stood  Monsieur  

I'lelendcr  to  the  throne  of  I- rancc  !  Mr.  ilaunt, 
in  everything,'  except  las  clothes,  liad  vanished 
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We  examined  him  feature  by  teaturc.  We 
beheld  Monsieur's  flaljby  nose,  his  pasty 
complexion,  liis  baggy  cheeks,  his  weak  sensual 
inoucl),  his  pointed  chin,  his  protrading'  e>'C5. 
We  gazed  spellbound  and  speechless. 

Suddenly,  in  the  distance,  we  heard  the  sound 
of  sieel-shod  hoof*  clattering  on  stone.  My 
master  sprang  to  the  mirror  and  wiped  his  face. 
Next  moment  he  turned  to  us,  himself  again. 
His  eye,  roving  round  the  apartment,  examined 
everything  in  a  flash.  Like  a  cat,  he  presently 
darted  towards  a  y  leal  corded  ottoman  in  a  tai 
comer.  Watchmg  hke  ^ople  fascinated,  we 
saw  him  whip  out  a  kmfe,  plunge  it  into  the 
cushion,  and  then  tear  iIr-  <  urtK  from  t!ie  loun^'C 
with  a  fierce  ripping  sound.  In  a  moment  there 
lay  upon  the  floor  a  considerable  length  of 
twisted  ■silken  rope.  Only  then  I  divitu'd  liis 
intention,  and  rushed  to  his  aid,  but  he  waved 
me  aside.  The  poker,  the  door  I "  he  muttered. 
I  hurried  to  the  fireplace  ;  I  seized  a  poker, 
then  with  a  spring  took  up  my  stand  behmd  the 
dodr,  so  that  I  should  be  concealed  from  any 
person  who  sought  entrance.  "  Strike  hard, 
but  take  care  nut  to  kill  ! "  hissed  my  master. 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  when  a  loud  rap 
sounded  on  the  panels. 

"  Enter  !"  shouted  Mr.  Daunt. 

The  door  opened  and  the  Marquis  de  St. 
Hllaire  crossed  tli-  'hrcshold.  He  i  lo-.ed  the 
dcKir  willioul  turniiig  ins  back ;  he  did  not  see  me. 

My  roaster  waved  his  hand,  t  hated  my 
task,  but  I  fulfilled  it.  With  a  sweep  I  brou^'^ht 
the  poker  down  upon  St.  Hilaire's  undefended 
head.  He  did  not  utter  the  least  cry,  and  I 
caught  him  in  my  arms  before  he  could  fall. 
Madame,  who  watched  all  spellbound  with 
horror,  uttered  a  groan  as  I  dragged  her 
brother  into  the  bedroom  and  laid  him  on  the 
bed.  In  three  minutes  the  Marquis  was  bound 
hand  and  foot,  tied  to  the  bed  and  firmly 
gagged.  Leaving  him  there  still  unconscious, 
we  returned  to  the  outer  room.  Madame  lay 
curled  vip  on  a  loiin^'c,  her  hands  over  her  face, 
sobbing  softly  to  herself.  I  wished  to  comfort 
her,  but  I  dared  not,  for  I  was  on  duty  and  my 
commanilin^'  officer  was  the  sternest  m.irtinet 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Daunt  opened  the  outer 
door  and  beckoned  me.  Standing  together  on 
the  threshold  we  held  our  breath  to  listen. 
Perhaps  ten  minutes  passed  thus.  At  first  we 
heard  much  loud  laughter  and  the  clink  of 
glasses,  but  these  sounds  soon  diminir>hed.  At 
last  a  gong  distinctly  sounded  through  the 
corridor — once,  twice,  thrice,  and  all  was  still. 
"  It  must  be  the  si^^nal."  said  my  master.  He 
at  once  advanced  a  few  paces  into  the  passage 
and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Monsieur ! 
Monsieur  '  One  moment.  Ilclcne  needs  vo;i  I" 

"Is  that  you,  St.  i i daire "  responded  a 
distant  iroke. 

'*  Yes,  monsieur.    I  need  you  one  moment." 

*'  1  come  llien." 


Footsteps  sounded  on  the  staircase.  My 
master  darted  back  into  the  room  and  pulled, 
me  after  him,  but  we  left  the  door  ajar.  The 
footsteps  approached.  The  door  was  pushed 
open  and  Monsieur's  voice  said,  "Where  are 
you,  St.  Hilaire?" 

We  were  behind  the  door,  we  dared  not 
speak,  for  fear  of  alarming  our  quarry.  Btit  at 
that  moment  of  suspense  Madame  came  to  our 
aid.  Her  voice  rang  out,  it  is  1  who  need 
you,  monsieur,"  she  said. 

.Monsieur  unsuspirlously  advanced  into  the 
room,  bowing  profoundly  and  fiourisbing  his 
hat.  There  was  venom  in  the  blow  I  dealt 
him,  for  tlie  thouj,'ht  was  in  my  mind,  "  \*iUain, 
you  aspire  to  make  .Madame  your  wife  against 
her  will,  do  you ! " 

He  fell  like  a  lof^  into  my  master's  arms. 
Between  us  we  bore  him  into  the  bedroom,  and 
casting  him,  despite  his  princely  blood,  upon 
the  floor,  quickly  despoiled  him  nf  his  clothes. 
Mr.  Daunt  thereupon  divesting  himself  of  his 
own,  donned  Monsieur's  attire,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  fe.itlier  cushion  and  some  of  the 
bed  Uncn,  tilled  him  presently  to  a  charm.  We 
had  not  sufficient  rope  to  bind  Monsieur,  but  I 
made  shift  with  a  rent  sheet  to  render  him 
helpless  for  some  hours  to  come.  Returning 
to  the  outer  room,  I  locked  the  door  and 
bestowed  the  key  in  my  pocket.  Mr.  Daunt 
e.v])enmented  for  some  wlule  before  llie  mirror, 
but  at  length  satisfied,  he  turned  to  as.  **Wili 
I  do "  he  demanded.  I  can  give  him  no 
higher  praise  than  to  afiirm  in  all  truth  that  he 
was  Monsieur's  counterpart,  even  to  his  voice. 
We  assured  him  he  was  perfect.  He  smiled, 
and  with  a  courtly  bow  offered  his  arm  to 
Madame.  "  Come,  madame,"  he  said,  "  Say 
nothing,  but  leave  all  to  me.  We  are  about 
to  quit  this  castle  and  embark  with  your  husliMMl 
upon  Monsieui's  yacht.  Granville,  yOQ  wMI 
kmdly  attend  us  \  " 

lY. 

Willi  stately  steps  my  master  marched  from 
the  room,  Madame  clinging  to  his  arm.  I 
followed  them  closely.  Descending  the  st<»irs, 
my  master  led  us  to  the  dining  haU.  Before 
the  table  were  seated,  at  one  side,  a  very  c\d 
man,  who  was  propped  u[)  fast  asleep  in  an 
armchair ;  on  the  other,  three  of  M.  de  St. 
HiUtire^s  co-conspirators.  Elegant  gentlemen 
they  were,  all  clad  in  evening  dress,  their  faces 
flushed  with  the  wine  they  had  consumed. 
These  latter  sprang  to  their  feet  exclaiming 
loudly  as  we  came  upon  thctn.  ^^y  master 
advanced  to  the  table  and  crashed  upon  it 
with  his  shut  fist  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  glasses  dance 

"  Genllcnieu,"  he  growled,  in  a  low,  savage 
voice,  "  our  plot  has  failed.  We  must  begone  t 
T  ebcau  has  betrayed  us.  But  for  this  man, 
wiio  is  a  true  Frenchman,"  (he  pointed  to  mc) 
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Vigorous  Dauni  struck  viciously  %\  ihe  first  thai  reacheJ  him,  an<J  the  man  dropped  into  the  water.   The  rest 
halted  up  to  their  waists  in  Ihe  sea,  shaking  their  fists  and  cursing  like  madmen. 
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"  I  should  have  been  caught  hke  a  rat  in  a  trap. 
Whbtn  an  hour  the  place  will  be  surrounded 

with  soldiers.  But  there  ib  yet  time  to  escape, 
and,  by  Heavens  \  I'll  take  with  me  a  hoiitage. 
Do  you  gentlemen  between  you  carry  M.  de 

l!rianrea;i  to  my  yacht.  I'll  then  away  to 
Ueigium,  where  i  shall  awakl  a  belter 
hour  I " 

His  audience  listened  spellbound,  and  it 
must  be  recorded  that  while  he  spoke  his 
audience  had  increased.  There  were  now  fully 
twenty  pentlemen  gathered  in  the  ro<jm.  They 
broke  into  a  storm  of  cries  and  exclamations. 
Then  of  a  sudden  one  demanded,  **St.  HiUire, 
where  is  St.  llilalrc 

My  master  raised  his  hand,  and  silence  fell. 
"St.  Hilaire,"  he  said,  ** is  dead!  Lebeau 
stabbed  htm  ! " 

A  Sturm  of  execrations  followed.  **  Lebeau !" 
they  cried,  and  "  Revenge  !  " 

My  master  raised  his  hand  again.  "Lebeau 
is  dead ! "  he  said,  sternly.  "  St.  Hilaire  is 
fully  avenged  ! " 

The  gentlemen  glanced  at  one  another  with 
looks  of  terror,  then  gaied  upon  my  master. 
His  voice  rang  out  again,  pregnant  with 
command : 

*'  Come,  friends,  there  is  no  time  to  lose ;  we 

must  away.  Those  of  yovi  who  wish,  get 
mstantiy  to  horse.  7'hose  who  will,  are  wel- 
come to  a  passage  on  my  yacht !  * 

"  I !"  cried  one,  "And  1 1"  "And  I  !*  shouted 
lialf-a-dozen  others. 

My  master  nodded.  "Come,  then,  to  the 
yacht !  You,  monsieur,  and  you  ' "  The  singled 
out  two)  carry  M.  de  Brianceau.  But  make 
haste,  make  haste  I  Nay,  go  before  me.  There 
is  no  time  for  ceremony  now  I" 

The  assembly  melted  like  shadows.  I  wo 
gentlemen  caught  up  the  form  of  poor  old 
de  Brianceau  and  stagpercd  off,  panting  under 
their  burden.  We  followed  iheni.  .Mr.  Daunt 
grasped  in  his  right  hand  a  revolver  which  he 
liad  found  in  one  of  Monsieur's  p<K:kets. 
Madame  clung  to  his  left  arm.  We  left  the 
chateau  by  a  postern  gate,  we  traversed  a  draw- 
bridg'e  over  a  deep,  htillow  moat,  and  <,Mined 
the  road.  As  we  crossed  thi^,  a  uiaa  on 
horseback  came  towards  the  castle  at  a  gallop. 
He  was  upon  us  in  a  second.  My  master's  face 
was  plainly  apparent  in  the  inuoiili^ht,  also  the 
man's.  He  was  a  black-visagcd  creature,  and 
plainly  not  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Daunt,  in  a  low 
tone,  commanded  the  bearers  of  M.dc  Brianceau 
to  hurry  on.  We  stopped,  and  the  man  accosted 
us,  swinging  off  his  hat. 

"Good-night,  monsieur,"  he  said,  then,  stoop- 
ing over  his  saddle,  he  muttered  the  word 
**  Mahommed  : " 

Mr.  Daunt  gave  a  grim  smile. 

".\h.  M.  Lebeau,"  he  said,  "M.  de  St. 
Hilaire  awaits  you  in  the  castle.  Make  haste 
within ! " 


'1  he  fellow  bowed  deeply  and  urged  on  his 
horse.   We  thereupon  hurried  after  the  others 

at  a  run.  and  as  we  came  up  with  them,  my 
master  cried  out  : 
'*lt  is  all  right,  only  one  of  St.  Hilaire's 

servants  1    Hurry  :  Hurry  '  " 

1  lie  path  was  rugged  .ind  precipitous.  It 
led  us  a  wild  scramble  down  three  hundred 
feet  of  cliiT  to  a  sin.ill  sandy  h.i\  en  f.ir  below. 
We  arrived  there  at  last  panimg  and  blown 
from  our  exertions.  The  bearers  deposited 
M.  de  Bri.anccau  upon  the  beach  and  com- 
menced to  wipe  their  faces.  Eight  gentlemen 
were  grouped  together,  a  few  puces  from  a 
small  yacht's  launch,  which  Hoatcd  near  the 
beach.  Four  sailors  were  seated  at  the  oars, 
another,  standing  up  to  his  knees  in  the  surf, 
kept  the  boat  steady.  The  yacht  itself  lay 
about  a  mile  out  in  the  bay.  Mr.  Daunt 
immediately  directed  his  companions  to  place 
M.  de  Brianceau  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the 
laimch,  and  when  this  was  done,  at  a  sign  from 
him,  I  gathered  Madame  in  my  arms  and 
wading  boldly  into  the  water  was  assisted 
aboard  by  the  sailors.  My  master  followed. 
Climbing  into  the  boat,  he  stood  erect  and 
turned  to  the  oarsmen. 

"Give  way,  my  children!"  he  commanded 
sharply.    *'  Row  for  you:  1:  .  cs  I  " 

1  caught  a  quick  glimpse  of  eight  astonished 
faces  on  the  beach,  then,  even  before  the 
sailors  could  comply  with  my  master's  orders, 
the  gentlemen  ashore  who  had  respectfully 
allowed  us  to  precede  them,  perceiving  that 
they  were  about  to  be  deserted,  as  on  a  signal 
darted  in  a  body  for  the  boat,  uttering  the 
wildest  maledictions.  Vigorous  Daimt,  with  a 
snarling  laugh,  struck  viciously  at  the  first  that 
reached  him  and  the  man  dropped  into  the 
water.  Another  made  a  sprinj^,  but  missed, 
for  the  boat  was  abcady  rt-.eihng  from  the 
shore.  The  rest  halted  up  to  their  waists  in 
the  sea,  shaking  their  fists  and  cursing  like 
madmen. 

-Mr.  D.iunl  addressed  them  : 

"  Gentlemen  t"  he  said  derisively,  "when  a 
plot  fails  it  is  every  man  for  himself  and  the 
Devd  fur  us  all.  1  commend  you  to  the  Devil, 
for  I  have  no  room  far  you  aboard  my  yacht. 
I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  be  able  to  escape 
the  clutches  of  the  law.  A  last  word  of  advice 
to  you.  France  does  not  want  a  king !  - 
Farewell ! " 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  gained  the  yacht  without  further  mis- 
h.ip,  and  landed  safely  at  Plymouth  on  the 

evening  of  the  ensuing  day,  and  thence  set 
out  immediately  for  London,  accompanied  by 
M.  de  Brianceau,  who  was  very  ill,  and  Madame, 

his  w;fc. 

So  ended  lite  little  brown  man's  capricious 
experiment  with  poverty. 
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IT  has  taken  our  fellow  subjects  in  the  I'niicd  Kingdom  many  years  to  realise  ho»-  cnurmous  arc  the 
'    resources  and  capabilities  of  Canada,  and  the  possibiliiieH  ot  its  future. 

While  ihey  have  helped  to  swell  the  population  and  wealth  of  other  countries,  they  have  been  slow  lo 
grasp  the  AkI  that,  vlthin  the  limits  of  their  o«b  Empire  (a  few  days'  journey  from  the  Moiberiaildh  there 
are  vaat  areaa  of  fertile  land  only  wailing  oeeapaiion  and  euliivaiion  to  afford  happy,  contented  and 
comfiirtaUe  home*  ft>r  millions  o^  people. 

Canada  is  only  ]usl  beeinning  to  aiiracl  the  MMtiM  Ms  Importance  deserves.  Ii  is  now  drawing  to  its 
shores  many  thousands  of  people  every  year  ftwn  Great  Britain,  from  the  United  Statcn  and  from  many 
otluT  CO  inrrics  of  the  world.  But  what  Canadians  desire  is  that  a  very  much  larger  number  of  settlers  miy 
arriio  f  oiii  what  they  cail  the  "Old  Cojr.try or  "Home."  They  want  their  own  kith  anj  kiti  to  go  over 
to  help  llieiii  111  Jc%elup  the  (irej;  rcsourecs  with  whieh  a  bountiful  Providence  has  er.JnucJ  Ihcnt. 

The  settlement  of  the  land  must  be  an  enormous  bcneKt  to  Canada,  to  the  Lnited  Kingdom  and  lo  the 
Empire.  It  mean^  not  only  happiness,  comfort  and  advantages  to  those  who  go  out,  but  to  those  wliu  are  left 
behind,  it  must  bring  about  the  expansion  of  trade,  the  greater  certainty  and  regularity  of  our  food  suppli^ 
at  all  limes,  and  inereaae  the  wealth  aid  Mtength  of  the  Empire.  These  are  m  mean  obleeta  to  airive  to 
atiain. 

Scniera  gpliig  t»  Canada  who  have  llule  eapital  beyond  their  osm  health,  airengih  and  muade,  «ltl.  If 
prepared  to  wori  and  lo  vmtim  tbrlfk  awl  aeoaomy,  ffaid  abaadaat  «ppomaliiea  Vftr  their  energies  now,  and 
in  the  ftiture;  and  hi  tha  «mim  of  a  short  time,  with  ofdiury  gtwd  CsnyiM^  ahoidd  have  a  position  fur 
thi-msctvcs  jnj  their  Amillles,  aiMl  the  chanct  «f  a  Aitiife  which  they  coold  hope  to  obtain  In  few,  if  any, 

other  countries. 

For  settlers  possessed  of  a  little  eapital  openings  will  readily  present  themselves  in  almost  any  of  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  especially  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-Wesi,  in  agriculture  and  in  many  other 
directions. 

For  tho.sc  again  with  more  capital,  there  are  even  greater  opportunltiea.  But,  after  all,  ttw  same 
openings  are  available  hr  everyone  who  chooaea  to  take  advaat^ge  of  them,  aad  to  help  In  the  developiaeat 
of  the  Dominion. 

In  Canada  fkoe  flirms  of  eae>hwidred'«id.alicty  acre*  are  flven  to  alt,  aikl  fkiither  land  may  be  pureliaaed 
at  nominal  prices.  Pum  labourers  and  hrmers  are  needed  In  l:tr<;:r  numbers  than  arc  likely  to  go  out  for 
some  years,  so  great  Is  the  demand  for  them,  and  so  many  the  "pi  "  'unities  at  their  disposal.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  people  in  other  walks  and  ^  i'Lh;:  i  f  life,  .inJ  e-pcei.ill>  tn  domestic  servants.  In  fact, 
there  is  room  in  Canada  for  all  who  arc  rcaJy  and  uillmK  to  adapt  tliemsclics  to  the  ways  of  the  country, 
and  to  lake  part  in  the  future  that  is  before  it. 

The  grc.it  thing  for  intending  settlers  to  do  is  to  get  all  the  information  that  is  possible  bcfon:  going  out 


to  c'MiMili  the  (i'lvcrnmcni  Agents  here  and  obtain  their  advice  and  a.ssistance.  They  should  do  the  same 
when  they  get  to  Canada,  and  place  themscives  in  the  hands  of  the  nearest  Government  Agent.  If  they  do 
this,  and  act  upon  the  counsel  that  is  given  to  them,  they  caanot  go  far  wrong.  They  will  probably  live  to 
bleas  the  day  when  they  found  "  freab  fielda  and  pasnirea  new "  under  their  old  Hag,  aarrounded  by  people 
of  the  aanw  race  theoiselvw,  prMd  of  their  origta,  aad  with  a  deep-rooted  belief  la  the  Empire  of  which 
they  an  praud  to  Am  a  part. 
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THE   RUSH  TO  CANADA. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RECENT  STRIKING  DEVELOPMENTS  OF 
OUR  GREAT  AMERICAN  COLONY. 


By  LINCOLN  SPRINGFIELD. 


FROM  all  parts  of  the  world  people  are 
rushing  to  Canada  in  ever -increasing 
numbers.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  by 
any  other  country  in  modern  times.  Nothing 
like  it  can  be  found  in  the  pages  of  history. 
Monetary  stringency,  industrial  troubles  and 
commercial  depression  may  stalk  where  they 
like  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  Canada 
expands  and  booms,  and  finds  new  homes 
and  new  prospects  for  the  surplus  popula- 
tions of  other  nations,  and  shouts  its  anxiety 
to  welcome  millions  more. 

This  rush  to  Canada,  which  is  now  at  its 
height,  was  set  in  motion  some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  when  the  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton, 
who  had  been  the  Manitoban  Attorney- 
General,  but  was  a  stranger  in  Federal  politics, 


was  taken  into  the  Liberal  Government  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  This  proved  to  be 
an  epoch  making  appointment.  Mr.  Sifton 
knew  the  marvellous  cajwcities  of  Western 
Canada  for  the  absorption  of  population. 
He  realised  that  there  was  room  for  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  where  even  up  to  the 
present  day  there  are  not  one  million,  to 
people  the  ranching  lands  and  the  jKirk  lands, 
to  work  the  great  coal-beds  and  the  vast 
petroleum-bearing  regions,  to  develop  the 
s;dmon  and  halibut  fisheries  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  employ  the  endless  resources  in 
lands  for  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  to  tap 
the  incalculable  mineral  wealth  of  these  rich 
regions.  Mr.  Sifton  instantly  set  to  work 
to   inaugurate   an   emigration  propaganda 


Harvcsling  wheat  in  the  great  North-Wcsf.    List  year  VC'estcrn  Canada  raised  127.000,000  bu&hels  of  grain. 
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the  world  has  to  talcc  account. 
And  the  wheat  raised  in  Western 
Canada    has    established    a  new 
standard  for  wheat  throughout  the 
world,  "  Manitol)an  No.   i  hard  " 
being  now  regarded  as  the  criterion 
by  which  the  wheats  of  the  world 
must   be  judged,  thanks   to  the 
(jualities  given  to  the  grain  by  the 
circumstance  that  during  the  matur- 
ing season  there  are   about  two 
hours'  longer  sunshine  daily  than  in 
any  other  wheat-growing  area  in  the 
world.  And,  in  Mr.  Preston's  word. s, 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  which  are 
rising  as  if  by  magic  throughout 
throughout  the  entire  world,  on  truly  business     Western  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  centres  of 
principles.    He  completely  reorganised  the     population  in  the  older  provinces,  every  form 
existing  arrangements,  and  brought  in  four    and  character  of  lal>:)ur  is  in  active  demand. 


.iilcr's  lirsi  Canadian  hi 


4  »;afiin. 


^  iK-n  hi>  fjrm  lus  hcc.i  set  in  ihDrouRli  working  orvler  a  more 
substaniial  home  is  erected— 


men  who  were 
absolutely  new 
to  ofHcial  life  to 
do  their  best 
with  a  free  hand. 
T  h  e  s  e  were 
Mr.  Smart,  the 
Deputy-Minister 
for  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Frank  Ped- 
ley,whowasgiven 
charge  of  the 
operations  in 
Ottawa,  Mr.  W. 
J.  White,  who  was 
allocated  to  the 
United  States, 

and  Mr.  W.  T.  R.  Preston,  who  was  sent  to 
Europe.  Emigrants  were  reaching  Canada 
at  that  time  at  the  rate  of  10,000 
yearly,  l^st  year's  nimiber  was 
85,000.  .About  one-third  of  them 
came  from  the  United  Slates ; 
rather  nxjre  than  one-third  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and 
rather  more  than  20,000  from 
Great  Britain.  Meanwhile,  so 
much  larger  had  the  area  under 
cultivation  iKCome,  that  two  years 
ago  the  grain  markets  of  the  world 
were  startled  by  the  information 
that  this  new  Western  Canada  had 
produced  one  hundred  million 
bushels  of  grain,  a  figure  which 
was  increased  last  year  to 
127,000,000  bushels,  putting 
Western  Canada  well  among  the 
grain-raising  countries  of  which 


I  have  men- 
tioned that  the 
emigration  rate 
has  reached 
about  85,000 
souls  annually. 
But  that  iniluXf 
huge  as  it  is,  does 
not  compara- 
tively affect  the 
country.  "The 
tide  of  popula- 
tion," in  .Mr. 
Si f ton's  words, 
"is  only  Ijcgin- 
ning  to  rise."'  We 
see  only  "  the 
first  low  wash  of  waves  where  .soon  shall 
roll  a  human  sea."  Out  of  the  205,000,000 
acres  which  the  Territorial  Government  has 


While  the  height  of  his  ■mbltlon  Is  to  possess  •  bricK  residence. 
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calculated  to  be  the  cultivable  area  in  the 
districts  of  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan  and 
AllK'rta,  less  than  one  i\vo-l»undredth  part 
are  at  present  under  cultivation. 

Emigration  movements  usually  start  in  the 
spring,  but  this  year  the  movement  com- 
menced with  the  early  days  of  January.  For 
several  months  now  thousands  of  cars  and 
coaches,  laden  with  freight  and  |)assengers, 
have  been  on  their  way  towards  all  jxirts 
of  what  used  to  be  called  llie  "  (Ireat  Lone 
Land." 

From  Great  Hritain  in  the  early  days  of 
the  year  the  steiimship  lines  to  the  Dominion 


in  the  sailings  by  the  German  lines  from 
Hamburg  to  Halifax.  On  one  day  alone, 
at  the  end  of  .March,  3,600  emigrants  landed 
at  Halifax  from  Great  Britain,  and  they  were 
followed  a  few  days  later  by  over  2,000  from 
ICurojH.*.  On  one  day  in  A{)ril  more  than  a 
thousand  people  reached  \Vinnipeg  by  rail 
from  the  east  and  south,  quite  half  coming 
from  the  United  States.  There  have  been 
those  who  imagine  the  great  trek  of  American 
farmers  to  the  Canadian  West  involves 
danger  to  Hritish  interests.  At  the  office  in 
I^mdon  of  the  Canadian  .Agent-General  they 
have  no  such  qualms.    Mr.  W.  A.  Hickman 


A  view  of  the  Canadian  Alps. 


began  to  give  evidences  of  congestion.  From 
then  until  the  |)resent  time  steerage  passages 
have  had  to  be  booked  some  weeks  ahead. 
Towards  the  end  of  April  there  was  not  even 
a  second-class  passage  available  until  well 
on  in  June,  and  vessels  like  the  Montrose 
were  taking  1,500  emigrants  per  voyage. 
It  was  observed  thai  a  better-class  emigrant 
than  had  ever  before  left  this  country  was 
heading  for  the  Canadian  West.  The 
British  lines  had  to  notify  Continental  agents 
that  they  had  no  room  for  passengers  from 
the  Continent,  and  this  led  to  large  increases 


recently  had  the  pleasure  of  going  north 
into  the  .Saskatchewan  country  with  a  special 
train  carrying  166  .American  capitalists, 
1 20  of  whom  were  bankers,  away  from 
business  to  buy  Canadian  land.  The  train 
was  lal>elled  "  Special  train  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan I.,and  ('ompany,"  and  the  com|)any 
bought  no  less  than  a  million  acres  of  land. 
"  I  look  upon  this  investntent  of  many 
millions  of  American  money  in  Canadian 
lands,"  says  .Mr.  Hickman,  "as  but  the 
forging  of  one  more  chain  in  the  already 
exi.sting  informal  alliance,  the  greatest  in  the 
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bistor)'  of  the  world,  known  as  the  Ani^lo- 
American  ("onftHlcration.  'I'Iutc  may  Ik; 
^6,000,003  of  ICiigli-.!)  money  invested  in 
the  L'niietl  Slates,  atul  Mr.  N'erkes  may 
undermine  the  whole  of  London,  hut  there 
will  never  he  another  such  prartiral  lj<»nd 
between  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  as  is 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  day." 

In  London  the  indications  of  the  rush  to 
Canada  are  plainly  visible.  To  begin  with, 
the  Canadian  Emigration  Office  has  had  to 
be  moved  from  the  placid  official  atmosphere 
of  Victoria  Street  tt)  the  more  businesslike 


like,  for  instance,  the  modest  request  one 
day  a  few  weeks  back  for  5,000  men  wanted 
instantly  for  farm  work  in  liastern  Canada, 
to  replace  those  who  had  joined  in  the  rush 
west.     The    Canatlian    Arch,   which  was 
erected  at  Coronation  time  in  Whitehall,  has 
played  no  small  jmrt  in  contributing  to  the 
rush  for  Canada.    No  country  ever  had  so 
effective  an  advertisement.    "  It  cost  ;^6,ooo 
to  build,  one  way  and  another,"  says  Mr. 
Preston,   *'  but  if   we    had  had  to  sj>end 
^60,000  on  it  the  money  would  have  been 
well  laid  out.     I-'or  you  will  realise  how 


Salmon  cunning  is  ihe  kijple  iniJuMry  on  ihc  briiisih  Columbia  coui. 


locality  of  1 1  and  1 2,  Charing  Cross.  Mere, 
in  quarters  ornamented  with  such  reminders 
of  the  Dominion  as  some  beautiful  birdseye- 
maple  W(K)dwork,  and  six  or  eight  heads  t)f 
moose  and  deer,  the  staff  is  kept  busy  all 
day  long  interviewing  an  endless  stream  of 
in(|uirers,  while  Mr.  I'reston  assures  me  his 
daily  mail  amounts  to  600  or  700  letters, 
not  only  from  home  addresses,  but  from 
Austria,  Hungary,  Finland,  Norway,  Belgium, 
South  Africa  and  Ja{)an.  And  while  sonie 
of  these  letters  may  be  mere  tentative 
inquiries,  others  mean  formidable  business. 


badly  its  educational  effect  was  needed  when 
I  tell  you  that  even  some  of  the  designers, 
who  were  asked  to  submit  plans,  knew  sfj 
little  about  Canada  and  its  resources  that 
their  designs  were  full  of  icebergs,  and 
Indians,  and  tomahawks,  and  bears,  but 
were  innocent  of  all  suggestion  of  the 
Dominion's  marvellous  fruitfulness." 

The  organisation  for  the  reception  of  the 
army  of  emigrants  on  the  other  side  is 
complete.  Met  upon  debarkation  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  the  travellers  are  seen  well  on 
their  way  to  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  or  Toronto, 
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The  virfln  soil  of  the  prairie  waiting  the  coining  of  the  emigrant 

where  there  arc  in  all  some  thousands  of 
lists  of  farmers  and  manufacturers  in  need  of 
workers.  The  demand  is  so  great  that 
this  season's  terrific  influx  has  no  ap|)earance 
yet  of  having  lessened  it  in  the  slightest. 

There  are  oj)enings  for  all,  for  the  moneyed 
man,  desirous  of  farming  on  his  own  account, 
down  to  the  class  of  man  who  was  taken  to  the 
London  Canadian  otVice  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
the  Chairman  of  a  certain  Hoard  of  ( iuardians. 
This  man  had  cost  the  ratepayers  jQz^2  for 
thn  e  years  in  a  wcjrkhouse.    Had  he  been 
sent  out  to  Canada  three  years  earlier  at  a 
cost  of  jQxo  the  community  would  hav<- 
l>een  the  savers  ;  and  there  seems  to  stick 
out  here  an  obvious  method  of  bringing 
the  poor  rale  figures  down  all  over  the 
country.     If  the  emigrant  be  an  artisiin, 
say  a  brii  klayer  or  stonemason,  he  can 
coniniand  his  2s.  2d.  per  hour  in  Winni- 
peg, or  his  IS.  id.  if  a  mere  unskilled 
labourer,   for   so  scarce  is  labour  that 


builders  will 
not  undeitake 
contraclii  with- 
out stipulating 
\ur  the  right  to 
vary  the  price 
of  labour 
should  wages 
rise.  If  the 
emigrant 
should  desire 
farm  life,  but 
have  had  no 
agriru  Itural 
e  X  perience, 
Govern  ment 
officials  will 
put  him  in  the 
hands  of  well- 
to-do  farmers, 
who  will  give 
him  board  and 
lodging  until 

his  labour  conunands  good  money  ;  uhile 
for  an  experienced  family  man,  with  his 
youngsters  ready  to  help  hini,  there  are  many 
jilaces  where  he  can  get  his  own  separate 
farmhouse  to  live  in,  with  its  garden  plot, 
and  a  wage  of  ^^^40  or  ^.50  a  year  for  a  start. 

Naturally,  (Canadian  railways  are  enjoying 
the  rush.  The  Canadian  I'acific's  .sales  of 
land  this  year  are  en(trmous,  and  the 
develo|)ment  of  the  country  is  proceeding 
.so  rapidly  that  lands  which  could  have  been 


Country  Farmers  bringing  their  corn  to  the  elevators  in  the  nearest  town  for  conveyance  to  the  great  marlici  (owns. 
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boughl  a 
few  years 
ngo  al  4s. 
per. ICR' are 
now  selling 
at  j£i  or 
25s,  The 
construc- 
tion of  new 
lines  pro- 
ceeds at  an 
a  m  az  i  n  g 
rate.     I  he 
Canadian 
Pacific  is 
not  to  he 
the  only 
line  from 
ocean  to 
occ";iii.  The 
Can  adian 
Northern 
is  now  half- 
way across 
the  conti- 
nent ;  and 
the  Grand 
Trunk 
R  a  i  1  w  a  v 


A  caiile  ranch  In  the  Chinook  Belt 


Company  have  applications  iK'fore  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament — which  will  undoubtedly 
be  granted  —  to  permit  of  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  third  line  right  through 
the  Canadian  territor)-.  Twenty  years 
ago  there  were  only  about  60  miles  of 
railway  in  the  Dominion,  as  against  18,864 
to-day. 

The  recent  purchase  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  of  Sir  Alfred  Jones's  steamship  line 
f^^'f  ^'»5oo,ooo  is  all  part  of  the  story. 
The  dream  of  this  great  system  is  to  get 
Canadian  and  Imperial  subsidies  for  a  fast 
Atlantic  service,  when  there  will  be  run 
Canadian  trains  from  ICuston  to  Liverpool, 
meeting  the  company's  own  boats  at  Liver- 
pool for  the  Canadian  port,  and  these 
connecting  with  its  own  trains  across  the 
Continent,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  bring 
ing  .Vustralia  and  japan  just  about  eight  days 
nearer  to  the  Metropolis.  In  Lon(h)n,  the 
Canadian  P;icific  Company  is  erecting,  at  a 
cost  of  X 50,000,  a  handsome  block  (  f  offices 
at  the  corner  of  Trafalgar  .Sjuare ;  and  during 
the  past  year  it  has  increastd  its  London 
and  Liver[)o«)l  clerical  staffs  ten-fold,  and  has 
opened  two  atlditional  sets  of  offices  in 
Liverpool. 


The  idea 
of  ("an;; da 
entertain- 
ed by  the 
a  \-  crag  e 
n  g  1  i  s  h  - 
m  an  is 
limitedand 
pecul  iar. 
The  gene- 
ral impres- 
sion is  that 
it  is  a  land 
which  is  ice 
and  snow- 
bound fi;r 
the  greater 
part  of 
the  year. 
Never  was 
o  p  i  n  i  (J  n 
more  fal- 
lacious. In 
summer 
the  sun- 
shine is 
brilliant 
and  the 
heat  is  in- 
tense, though  not  uncomfortably  so.  Peaches, 
and  other  similar  fruits  which  at  home  can 


Indwn  corn  seven  weeks  after  planting,  showing  ihc 
richncM  of  ihc  soil. 
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only  be  raised  in 
tlie  hothouse,  thrive 
there  in  the  open, 
and  attain  such  a 
size  as  would  he 
undreamt  of  in  the 
home  country. 

Nor  does  wheat 
constitute  the  only 
produce  of  the 
land.  Thouf^h 
naturally  the  staple 
industry,  so  adapt- 
able and  rich  is  the 
soil  that  a  wide 
variety  of  other  pro- 
ductscan  be  raised. 
Of  late  flax  culture 
has  been  developed 
with  remarkable 
results.  So  fruitful 
is  the  soil  and  so 
lengthy  is  the  day 
in  the  ('anadian 
north-west,  that  flax 
can  be  sewn  and 
harvested  within  a 
space  of  three 
months.  Under 
these  circum- 
stances a  tract  of 
land  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  this 
I)lant  can  Ix;  made 
to  pay  for  itself 
within  a  year  oi' 
purchase.  It  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to 
see  a  crop  of  flax 
grown  to  a  height 
of  two  feet,  in  full 
bloom,  and  as  thick 
as  a  jungle,  in  less 
than  fifty  days. 
I'Vom  one  tract  of 
land,  four  thous;md 
acres  in  extent,  last 
year  were  obtained 
more  than  75,000 
bushels  of  flax. 

Indian  corn  or 
maize  is  another 
cereal  to  which 
important  attention 
is  now  being  paid 
by  farniers,  and  s(» 
successful  have 


T/ZE    fOXnoX  M AC, A 7.1  X P.. 


been  the  results  of 
their  experiments 
that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when 
Canada  will  be  the 
largest  maize -pro- 
ducing country  in 
the  world. 

The  f)ossibilitics 
of  fruit  and  vege- 
table cultivation, 
despite  the  com- 
parative shortness 
of  the  summer,  are 
inestimable. 
Apples,  pears, 
plums,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  cur- 
rants, and  similar 
%  hardy  fruits  grow 
2  in  abundance.  The 
•i  same  characteristic 
I  applies    to  the 
t  general  type  of 
^  vegetables  which 
£  may  be  found  in 

-  every  English 
I  kitchen  garden. 

.\nd  not  only  is 
I  the  home  supjily 
1  being  satisfied  with 

these  commodities, 
5  but  the  erection  of 
^  numerous  pickle 

-  factories  in  all  [xirts 
£.  of  the  Dominican 
^  testifies  to  the  fact 

that  Canada  in- 
tends to  fulfil  the 
deficiencies  of  other 
countries  in  this 
connection  as  well, 
if  not  with  at  tides 
in  the  freshly -cut 
ccjndilion,  at  least 
in  the  preserved 
style. 

On  the  prairies 
the  cattle  raising 
and  ranching  in- 
dustry can  be 
carried  on  as  pro- 
fitably as  in  the 
United  States,  since 
horses  and  sl(H:k 
thrive  remarkably 
well    upon  these 
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A  train  load  of  emigrants  rrnm  England  haunJ  from  Halifax  10  the  North  West. 


1m)uih1s.  Extensive 
factories  are  being 
ererti'd  through- 
out the  country  for 
the  manufacture  of 
hutter  and  cheese. 
Last  year  Manitoba 
alone  jjroduced 
butter  and  cheese 
to  the  value  of 
nearly  ^250,000. 
From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the 
settler  has  ample 
vent  for  the  profit- 
able disposal  (»f  his 
j)roduct,  over  and 
above  his  own 
re(|uirenients. 

ComjKirison  with 
other  Colonies 
throws  Canada  into 
strong  relief  by 
contrast.  In  New 
South  Wales, 


extensive  areas.  The  finest  ranching  c-ountry 
is  that  lying  in  what  is  known  as  the  ('hin(M)k 
Belt,  so  called  because  it  is  situated  within 
the  influence  of  the  warm  Chinook  winds, 
which  cause  the  snow  to  disappear  rapidly 
at  the  approach  of  spring,  luring  on  the 
hillsides  excellent  browsing  for  cattle.  In 
the  Peace  River  Country  may  be  found 
several  thousand  acres  of  grazing  land  as 
could  not  l>e  excelled  in  any  other  country, 
raising  is 


deputations  of  the  Sydney  unemployed  have 
been  reminding  the  CJovernment  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  find  work  for  everybody;  while 
the  huge  burden  of  debt  which  seenis  to  be 
throttling  the  Colony  has  led  to  one  of  the 
Antipodean  journals  talking  of  "a  pawned 
Australia."  There  has  l>een  a  deputatitm,  too, 
to  the  Govertnnent  at  Ottawa  ;  when  employers 
pointed  out  that  many  industries  were  at  a 
standstill,  owing  to  scarcity  of  labour  I 


also  being  steadily 
developed  owing  to 
the  peculiarly  suit- 
able conditions 
existing  to  further 
the  pro|)agation  of 
this  industry.  In  a 
few  years'  time,  if  the 
present  rate  of  pro- 
gress in  this  ramifi- 
cation ofagriculture 
is  maintained,  the 
Dominion  will 
possess  some  of  the 
finest  and  richest 
sheep  farms  in  the 
world.  As  an  out- 
come of  the  farm- 
ing pursuits,  dairy- 
ing is  forging  aheatl 
by   leaps  and 


A  M.'iilcr  and  his  family. 
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SirmiKht  across  the  road  she  went,  with  heati  crcci  and  checks  ablaze. 
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Bf  WINIFRED  GRAHAM. 

ER  friends  called 
her  "Lady 
Jac-Mac,'  be- 
cause she  had 
married  Sir  John 
Mackenzie. 

The  wedding, 
which  took  place 
a  I)  road,  was  a 
very  quiet  atfair, 
and  little  had 
h'cn  said  alMuit  it 
in  ihe  papers,  for 
until  Sir  John  met 
always  dcrlarcd  he  did 
not  approve  of  second  ruarriayes. 

Thoiif^h  a  widower,  with  a  promisinpf  young 
heir  of  seven  years  the  prejudiced  IJ  uonet 
forgot  his  theories  when  the  brightest  face  in 
all  tin:  world  fl  islicd  across  his  vision.  The 
sij^ht  of  Joan,  who  was  the  very  embodiment 
of  nierritnent  and  ricii  in  he.iuty,  warned  him 
that  the  springs  of  youth  were  still  fresh,  clear 
and  sparkling  in  the  heart  he  had  believed 
dead. 

So  it  h  i|)p(  ned  that  after  a  year  of  world 
wandering  Sir  John  returned  quite  unostenta- 
tiously to  his  old  historical  mansion  at  I'ine- 
berry  with  a  younjf  bride,  a  mere  girl,  who 
revelled  in  the  quaint  Elizabethan  building 
oddly  named  **  Elizabeth  Tower  *  The  tower, 
so  history  tells,  had  been  added  to  the  house 
by  the  Queen's  suggestion,  in  order  that  on  her 
return  a  year  later  to  the  tieighbourhood  she 
mi}jht  see  the  magnificent  \  lews  from  a  better 
prjint  of  vantage.  Cert^iinly  an  okl-world 
romance  hung  over  "  Elizabeth  Tower,"  which 
boasted  a  priceless  painting  of  (lootl  Queen 
Bess.  The  place  had  a  knightly  air  and 
character  of  its  own,  with  its  *'  royal  parlour" 
ami  "  Queen's  bedroom,"  its  minstrel  gallery 
and  great  courtyards. 

The  countryside  flocked  to  call  upon  **  Lady 
Ja< -  Mac,"  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  she  not 
only  found  herself  the  leader  of  society  at 
Fineherry,  but  very  genuinely  loved  and 
admired  hy  all  who  came  to  do  homage  at  the 
shrme  of  youth  and  beauty. 

Joan  would  hardly  have  been  human  had 
she  not  enjoyed  her  popularity.   She  wanted 
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everyone  to  like  her,  not  from  personal  conceit, 
but  because  she  was  in  love  with  the  world  and 

the  people  in  it  ! 

Only  one  of  the  leading  inhabitants  held 
aloof  and  refrained  from  leaving  that  formal 
pie*  e  of  pasteboard  at  "  Elizabeth  Tower," 
which,  opening  the  door  of  acquaintance,  may 
lead  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  friendship. 

fi>an  noticetl  the  niiiis-,'f m,  for  the  di-f.iulter 
lived  in  a  charming  residence,  the  gates  of 
which  faced  the  massive  entrance  portals  to 
"  Elizabeth  Tower."  Many  callers  had  men- 
tioned the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ash  worth,  but  Lady 
Mackenzie  simply  replied  that  she  did  not 
know  her. 

One  elderly  spinster,  who  considered  herself 
of  importance  in  the  county,  on  hearing  this 
had  let  droj)  certain  hints  whic  h  made  "  l.ady 
Jac-.\Ia<  '  slii^luly  uncomfortable,  thoui^h  out- 
wardly she  1ju.;Ihi|, 

"  Mr^.  Ashudrth,  '  de<  l.ired  Miss  DelvinO 
spitefully,  "  is  very  particular  about  wljom  she 
visits,  and  though  quite  youthful  herself^  does 
not  altogether  appreciate  the  many  ou/r^ 
customs  now  in  vogue  amongst  young  married 
women.  A  nttmbcr  of  people  in  the  best 
society  have  received  the  cold  shoulder  from 
Mrs.  Ashworth." 

"  Really,"  remarked  Joan,  trying  not  to 
appear  interested,  but  nettled  in  spite  of  her- 
self. *'  I  wonder  if  she  thinks  I  do  anything 
ouln' !  I  was  always  consitlcrcd  uncvmven- 
tional,  and  perhaps  a  little  mad.  I  have  to 
live  up  to  my  reputation.  My  husband  was 
rather  annoyed  herausc  a  soi  iety  p.ipi  r  ^^ot 
hold  of  my  nickname  and  mentioned  me  as 
•Lady  Jac-Mac.'" 

Miss  Delvino  rouj^hed  and  hesitated.  "  Yoti 
know,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  1  am  quite  sure 
that  when  you  meet  Mrs.  Ashworth  all  her 
preconceived  ideas  will  be  dissipated.  But 
she  has  not  been  very  well,  and  therefore, 
being  a  good  deal  Indoors,  has  to  rely  upon 
what  she  hears.  She  asked  me  the  other  day 
if  it  were  true  that  you  persistently  drove, 
rode,  walked  and  bicycled  without  a  hat !  Of 
course  I  was  bound  to  confess  it  was  your 
strange  custom." 

"  c  )h  !   laughed  Joan,  **  I  daresay  she  thinks 
that  the  new  feshion  I  am  trying  to  set  in 
669  ) 
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England,  from  its  ver>'  newness,  borders  on 
vulgarity.  But  why  should  a  woman  with  good 
hair  need  any  better  covering  for  her  head  \  1 
should  like  to  argue  out  the  point  with  Mrs. 
Ash  worth,  for  the  Anirrican  'summer  t^'irl'  it 
all  the  smart  watering  places  discards  head- 
gear and  lets  the  light  and  air  do  the  work  of 
hair  tonirs  and  restorers.  I  first  met  my 
husband  at  Naragansett  Pier,  amongst  a  crowd 
of  hatless  girls  in  the  very  latest  gowns  !  He 
thought  it  a  delightful  fashion,  and  had  seen 
the  custom  practised  at  Newport  and  liar 
Harbour.*' 

Miss  I)fl\inn  sniffed.  J<^» m  thought  there 
was  something  decidedly  malignant  in  the 
snifT.  She  herself,  unblessed  by  an  abundance 
of  hair,  rotild  see  nn  brruity  in  "  Lady  Jac- 
M.u;  s    Titian  coils  of  sun-bronzed  glory. 

Later  in  the  day  Joan  repeated  the  conversa* 
tion  to  her  husband. 

"  Horrid  old  .Miss  Delvino,"  she  said,  "  in- 
sinuated that  the  woman  over  the  way  did  not 
think  I  W  IS  a  nif  e  person  to  know,  hrc.tusp  I 
drive  withuui  u.  hat  and  do  unLunveiiUuiial 
things ! " 

Sir  John  laughed  heartily,  patting  his  wiff^s 

pretty  rounded  check. 

**My  child,"  he  said  tenderly,  "don't  yott 
know  there  has  been  a  feud  going  on  for  years 
between  Ash  worth  and  myself  about  some 
ground,  one  of  those  misunderstandings  that 
seem  difficult  to  clear  up  ?  I  had  hoped  when 
you  came  Mrs.  .'\shworth  might  call  and  bury 
the  hatchet.  I  really  bear  her  husband  no 
enmity,  but  when  he  brought  his  bride  home  I 
was  alrcsidy  a  widower,  or  I  should  certainly 
have  asked  my  wife  to  leave  cards.  A  piece  ot 
land  which  ought  to  be  ours  runs  into  his 
property,  bat  he  declined  to  sell  It,  and  at  the 
time  I  wii  I  itliet  angrj'.  The  wlKiIr  thing 
appears  very  petty  on  looking  back,  but  pray 
relieve  your  mind  of  the  fact  that  you  are  dis- 
appro\<'(!  of  !  I  l>eli(-\e  Mr-.  A^hwDtih  is  a 
very  charming  woman,  and  Sidney  seems  to 
know  all  about  her  little  girl." 

.As  .Sir  John  spoke,  he  lookeii  down 
ut^ccliunately  at  his  son  and  heir.  The  boy 
coloured  slightly,  and  Joan,  with  a  woman's 
(|u;(  kness,  noted  the  flush  whi'  li  ro-c  to  his 
lorehead  under  the  bright  auburn  curls. 

These  Ashworths  interested  her  more  than 
she  liked  to  own.  She  had  always  an  irresistible 
desire  when  passing  the  gate  to  turn  in  and  run 
as  fast  as  she  could  up  the  drive.  Often  she 
dreann  f>f  the  hnitst-  uid  i^rouiuis,  and  of  the 
unapproaclialjlt.  l.iUy  who  disapproved  of  modern 
young  married  vNutiicn,  Joan  felt  she  would 
like  to  dash  into  her  presein  e,  all  sparkle  and 
life,  and,  standing  before  her  hatless  and 
unashamed,  ask  how  it  was  she  dared  exist  in 
that  neiglibtuirhood  without  '"^nnrtioning  the 
arrivalof  "Lady  Jac-Mac'  to  I'liicijcrry rherc 
was  a  little  fiend  in  the  Baronet's  youthful  bride. 


which  played  havoc  with  her  peace  of  mmd  when 

she  thought  of  the  offending  Mrs.  Ashworth. 

Joan,  leaving  her  husband,  who  was  smoking 
in  a  low  chair,  followed  Sidney  to  one  of  the 

( Durtyards  gay  with  Howcrs,  where  he  had 
darted  in  pursuit  of  a  butterfly.  The  fluttering 
wings,  escaping  him,  flew  away  towards  the 
tower,  and  Sidney  was  left  gaziii>,*  upwards,  r.-ip 
in  hand,  his  handsome  little  face  clouded  by 
disappointment. 

Joan,  leaning';  a^Minst  a  sculptured  figure* 
regarded  him  with  admiring  eyes. 

**What  a  lovely  boy  he  was !"  she  thought ; 
thobC  lar>^e  eyes  spoke  of  a  soul  which  should 
have  soared  above  die  killing  of  butterflies. 

**  Sidney,"  she  said,  in  a  coaxing  voice, 
holding  out  her  hand,  "do  come  and  tell  me 
about  Mrs.  Ashwonhs  little  girl.'  Is  she  very 
pretty,  and  do  you  ever  speak  to  her  "i  " 

Sidney's  eyes  brightened  ;  the  t  loud  on  his 
brow  vanished  as  he  drew  near  to  Joan. 

"She's  a  little  dear  !"  he  \vhispered  in  such 
a  funny  old-fashioned  voice  that  Joan  nearly 
laughed,  "  and  I  love  her  ever,  ever  so 
much  : " 

The  last  sentiment  was  expressed  in  such 
deadly  earnest,  tliat  Joan  cuntioUcd  her  features, 
and  tried  to  look  grave. 

"  But  how  can  you  love  her,  Sidney,"  she 
asked,  "  when  we  don't  know  the  Ashworths  " 

"You  see,"  he  answered,  confidentially,  **she 
runs  down  and  plays  by  their  gate,  and  I  go 
out  by  the  South  lodge — and — and — then  we 
talk." 

This  simple  explanation  seemed  to  cost  him 
an  effort,  for  he  wriggled  away,  though  Joan, 
witl)  her  ruiiosity  aroused,  would  feign  have 
delayed  him,  and  questioned  further. 

"What  is  her  name?"  she  called  out,  for 
Sidney  was  evidently  in  a  hurr>*  to  be  off". 

Stara  1  '  he  cried,  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder,  his  little  legs  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  South  lodge. 

"  Stara  :  '  thought  Joan,  "an  uncommon 
name  "  ;  vet  one  she  had  always  known  and 
loved  : 

Sidney  sang  as  he  sldpped  over  the  ground. 
He  wanted  to  take  Stara  that  butterfly,  but  now 

he  renicniljcied  he  some  rho<-o!ates  in  his 
pocket,  which  might  prove  even  more  acceptable 
than  the  mangled  remains  of  a  "painted 
lady." 

For  a  moment  Joan  thought  of  following  him, 
then  changing  her  mind,  she  went  thoughtfully 

l)a<-k  towards  her  Ini-^hand.  remembering"  slie 
once  owned  a  pet  dog  named  Stara,  which  died 
while  she  was  at  school. 

The  tears  she  then  -hed  weri'  perliaps  the 
bitterest  of  her  life,  for  the  years  had  brought 
her  no  sorrows,  sinte  she  lived  in  the  sunshine 
of  love,  possessing  the  liglit  hearted  nature  of  a 
child,  with  a  woman's  strengtli  of  character  and 
warmth  of  soul. 
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Sidney,  come  here  ;  talk  low  I "  The  boy 
felt  himself  drawn  into  a  clump  of  bushes,  which 
entirely  hid  him  from  the  road  and  the  broad, 
yellow  drive  leading  to  Stara's  home. 

A  little  girl  with  a  very  troubled  face  and 
strangely  star-like  eyes,  suiting  her  name,  looked 
up  at  him  with  an  expression  he  could  not 
understand. 

Where  had  the  dimples  gone  ?  Why  should 
the  smiles  vanish  which  never  failed  Ix'forc  to 
greet  his  coming  ?  What  did  the  sudden 
trembling  of  that  rosebud  mouth  foretell  ? 


"She's  a  litilc  dear,"  he  whispered,  "and  I  love  her  ever,  ever  so  much!" 


"  Oh  !  Sidney,"  she  said.  "  Oh  :  Sidney  \ " 
and  hung  her  head  till  the  soft,  brown  hair  fell 
over  her  eyes. 

He  put  a  protecting  arm  round  the  tiny 
Jigure,  and  crushed  her  to  his  side. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked,  forgetting 
alxiut  the  chocolates  in  the  stern  face  of  some 
mysterious  sorrow. 

Siara  began  to  sob,  and  the  sound  made  the 
boy  feel  he  would  like  to  hit  somebody — anybody 
— who  had  injured  her. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  declared,  "don't  cry;  I'll 
put  it  all  right,  whatever  it  is  ! " 

He  s|X)ke  with  such  assurance 
that  Stara  controlled  her  grief  with 
a  sudden  effort,  and  began  to  explain 
matters. 

"I — I — am  not  —  not  to  play 
with  you  any  more,"  she  gasped, 
tightening  her  clasp  on  his  hand. 
"  Mother  found  out  about  it  to-day, 
and  after  this  afternoon  1  am  to 
play  in  another  part  of  the  garden, 
because  she  doesn't  know  your 
nwther.  She  let  me  come  to-day 
to  say  good-bye  ;  she  can't  know 
how  much  we  love  each  other.  1 
was  just  going  to  tell  her  when  I 
saw  Nurse  laughing,  and  then — 
then-  1  couldn't  speak." 

Stara  buried  her  head  on  Sidney's 
shoulder.  He  set  his  lips,  facing 
the  situation  in  a  spirit  of  defiance. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "I'll  get 
my  step-mother  to  put  it  all  right. 
She  docs  heaps  of  nice  things — 
she — she's  a  l)ri<  k  !  " 

Stara  glanced  up  with  a  gleam  of 
hope  in  her  moist  eyes. 

"What  is  a  step-mother?"  she 
asked.  She  had  heard  of  fairy 
gotl-mothers,  but  step-mothers  were 
still  a  mystery. 

"Oh,  a  step-mother  comes  after 
you  arc  born,  just  at  any  time," 
Sidney  explained.    "They  are  very 
jolly  and  quite  young,  and  play 
games  with  you, 
and    don't  wear 
hats — that's  a  step- 
mother ! " 

Stara  rather  liked 
the  description,  and 
fresh  hope  leapt  into 
her  heart. 

"  You  are  quite 
sure  she  will  put  it 
right  ? "  asketl  the 
plaintive  little  voice. 

"Why,  yes.  You 
should  see  her  !  She 
can  run  races,  and 
climb  trees,  so  she 
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wiil  make  nothing  of  a  little  nialter  like  that  ! 
liesidcs,  she  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  was 
my  friend.  She  asked  me  to  love  her.  I  aaM  I 
wcnild  tliink  .ibnut  it,  and  aftrr  I  liad  tlimi|,'ht 
fur  quite  a  lot  of  minuteii,  I  hugged  and  kissed 
her.  You  can't  help  ioving  step-mothers,  they're 
so  jolly  kind  ! " 

Sura  seemed  reassured.  Winking  back  her 
tears,  she  accepted  Sidney's  chocolates,  and  in 
return,  drew  a  large,  square  rnnl  from  tinder 
her  pinafore.  "  I  got  this  for  you  out  t)f  a  desk," 
she  said,  in  a  breathless  undertone.  1  thought 
you  would  like  il  if  we  wore  not  to  play  to^Pther 
any  more."'  She  held  up  a  laigc  pit  tun-  ut 
herself  and  Mrs.  Ashworth,  the  latter  seaud  in 
a  picturesque  l)i:;^h  l.arkrd  t  liatr,  while  the  child 
leant  against  die  muihc!  s  knee. 

Sidney  stared  for  quite  a  long  time  at  the 
beautiful  photograph  without  speaking.  Then 
he  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  put  his  arm  round 
Stara  again. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said.  "  1 11  keep  it  in  the  dratver 
with  my  tools  and  things." 

Stara  looked  gratified.  She  had  heard  people 
say  it  was  a  ver>'  pretty  portrait,  and  even  her 
baby  soul  understood  it  was  good  to  be  pretty. 

"I  h.id  not  one  of  myself  alone,"  she  dec  lared, 
"  but  you  can  cut  mother  out  with  your  fretsaw, 
if  you  like." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  her,"  he  replied,  placing 
the  card  under  his  arm,  "it  doesn't  matter 
a  bit* 

Stara  walked  with  him  to  the  ^aic,  and 
seating  herself  astride  it,  watched  tutu  hurry 
across  the  road.  He  waved  cheerfully  as  he 
vanished  through  the  massive  portals  which  led 
to  ''Elizabeth  Tower,"  little  dreaming  what  a 
difficult  task  he  was  about  to  set  Lady 
Jac-Mac" : 

On  his  way  up  the  avenue  he  met  her  coming 
in  search  of  him :  she  was  curious  to  see  how  he 

manai,'nd  his  nu  i  tings  with  Stara.  Only  the 
night  before  she  had  dreamt  again  that  her 
feet  were  stealing  over  the  forbidden  ground, 
and  she  was  forcing;  an  entranrc  into  the 
proeencc  of  the  woman  who  had  slighted  her  ! 
Quickly  Sidney  stammered  out  his  story,  and 
as  he  placed  his  case  l^rfrirr  hrr,  his  ahsohitc 
Ciith  in  her  infallibility  became  apparent.  This 
was  the  first  great  favour  this  small  stepson  of 
hers  had  ever  asked.  The  sight  of  his  eager 
face  set  her  pulses  beating  faster,  and  sent  the 
blood  coursing  rapidly  through  her  veins. 

What  was  this  woman  like — this  woman  nvrr 
the  way?  If  only  she  had  seen  her  just  once 
in  passing  ;  if  only  

As  the  iliM  iLihl  came,  Joan's  eye*;  fell  u'>nn 
the  pf)rtraa  .Sidney  held.  Taking  it  from  lum, 
she  stared  and  stared  into  the  countenance  of 
Mrs.  AsliA  iiili,  It  was  a  handsome,  kinflly. 
yet  determined  face.  .\  clever  brow  only  lightly 
s'.iicldcd  by  a  few  wayward  curls,  eyes  to  bc 
trusted,  a  mouth  denoting  character.  Written 


on  the  back  of  the  portrait  in  a  clfar,  strong 
liand  were  two  names:  "  .Miranda  and  Stara." 

**Soi,  ho!  Miranda  Ashworth,"  cried  Joan, 
lau^^hing  aloud,  "  I'll  be  a  match  for  you  yet  ! " 

"Lady  Jac-Mac's"  brain  whirled  with  sudden 
excitement,  her  eyes  sparkled  like  sunbeams  on 
a  lake  ;  fhc  danced  a  little  jig  in  the  drix  r. 

bidney  watched  her  admirmgly.  "  Vou  will 
make  it  all  right?"  he  queried,  clutching  at  her 
dress. 

"  ril  ha\  f  a  ^lint  lor  1:  .in\  wa  y  !  "  she  an-.wered, 
a  reckless  note  in  lier  xoa  e.  "  We  are  g'jing 
ripht  over  tliciL-  tins  minutc  into  the  enemy's 

camp — quick  maith  I  " 

Joan  turned  as  she  spoke,  and  strode  through 
the  gates,  holding  Sidney  fast  by  tiu-  hand. 
Straight  across  the  road  she  went,  with  head 
erect  and  cheeks  abla/e,  Nvhilc  the  golden 
sunset  played  some  very  charming  tricks  with 
those  glorious  uncovered  Titian  locks.  They 
gleamed  now  like  burnished  cop|)er — no  coronet 
ever  .shone  with  the  splendour  of  her  crown. 

She  entered  the  Ashworth  grounds  with 
fearless  tread  and  swinging  gait.  Once,  growing 
impatient  at  the  length  of  the  drive,  she  broke 
into  a  run,  which  Sidney  appeared  to  enjoy. 
He  felt  that  perhaps  they  were  doing  something 
which  was  not  quite  correct,  and  the  turn  events 
had  taken  delighted  the  bo/s  adventurous  spirit 

No  word  was  spoken,  for  during  that  strange 
walk  Joan  hardly  seemed  to  be  herself.  Surely 
some  reckless  unseen  force  was  conipelling  her 
onu.irds— onwards— to  what 

She  never  paused  nor  hesitated,  only  now  and 
again  she  hummed  a  cheerful  tune,  while  her 
elasli.:  >tei).  L;ia-  cfvil  >  airia^i-  .iiid  air  of  abandon 
made  her  like  some  nymph  materialised  from 
shady  woodland  groves. 

The  house  loomed  in  sight,  and  Sidney  >  aai;ht 
a  glimpse  of  Stara  up  at  her  nursery  window. 
She  had  just  returned  for  tea ;  seeing  him,  she 
waved  filet  ftd  hands,  and  nodded  smiliiigl\ . 

A  moment  later  and  the  door  bell  was  pealing, 
for  Joan  rang  as  one  who  demands  admittance. 

The  niaiiscr\  ant,  despite  ^''^f';^  yrars  ot 
training  in  facial  stolidity,  betrayed  an  expression 
of  surprise  as  he  recognised  Lady  Mackenzie  in 
the  hailess,  gloveless,  breathless  figure  on  the 
doorstep. 

He  knew  his  mistress  was  not  on  calling 

terms  with  the  "  Elizabeth  Tower"  household, 
and  marvelled  at  the  eager  tone  in  which  the 
visitor  asked  for  Mrs.  .Ashworth. 

With  f i>t-l)r  at:n;j  hearts  Joan  and  lu*r  <;n'.all 
charge  pas.scd  down  a  long  corridor,  the  w.iils 
of  which  were  lined  with  famous  prints  and 
sporting  pictures.  But  "  I.ady  Jac-Mac  "  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  her  eyes, 
with  the  gleaming  light  in  thent,  were  set 
strai^^lu  ahead,  while  the  corners  of  her  lips 
twitched  with  suppressed  laughter. 

Presently  t^\o  high,  white  folding  doors  were 
flung  open,  and  the  intruder  heard  her  name 
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announced  in  clear,  ringing  accents.  Surely 
the  owner  of  that  voice  had  a  sense;  of  humour, 
and  guessed  with  what  surprise  tl>e  announce- 
ment would  be  received. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  luxurious  drawing-room 
a  woman  sat  working  in  a  perfect  bower  of 
sweet-scented  flowers. 

The  piece  of  delicate  embroidery  dropped 
from  her  hands  as  she  rose  with  a  sense  of 
surprise  to  confront  Lady  Mackenzie. 

The  girhsh  figure  with  the  red,  golden  hair 
stood  for  a  moment  quite  still  with  arms  slightly 
outstretched,  head  tlirown  back,  and  lips 
laughing  I  Then  the  little  form  bounded 
forward  with  a  cry, 
and  "Lady  Jac- 
Mac"  was  first 
shaking  a  playful 
fist  in  Mrs.  Ash- 
worth's  face,  and 
then  clasping  that 
same  form i dab! c 
personage  in  her 
strong,  young  arms. 

"Yoii  pig  !"  she 
cried,  "  you  nasty, 
horrid  thing,  not  to 
want  to  know  me  I" 

The  two  women 
staretl  at  each  other. 

"JoanI"  gasped 
Mrs.  .\sh worth. 

"Miranda:"'  al- 
most shrieked  Lady 
Mackenzie. 

.■\s  Sidney  stood 
by  listening,  he 
thought  it  just  the 
funniest  way  pos- 
sible of  making 
friends  with  a 
stranger,  and  won- 
dered if  all  first 
visits  were  like  this. 

"I  —  I  recognised  ' 
you  from  your  pho-  [i 
tograph,  directly." 
Joan  explained. 
"  Siara  gave  it  to 
my  boy,  and  when 
I  saw  *  .M  i  randa' 
written  on  the  back 
in  yourhandwriting. 
I  nearly  f.iinted  with 
delight.  Fancy  y<ju 
r  e  m  e  m  b  e  r  i  n  g 
'Siara."  my  old 
dc)g's  name  I  ( )h  ! 
and  lu  think  wr 
have  been  living  s«i 
close  to  each  other, 
isn't  it  really  to4» 
odd  for  anything 

.\"0.  60.  -  ViH  X. 


I  don't  care  about  any  stupid  old  lanil,  or  what 
our  husbands  have  been  fighting  about  in  the 
past,  I  just  don't  care  a  fig,  so  there ! 
Think  me  as  vulgar  as  you  like,  you  dear, 
delightful  prude  1 " 

In  the  glow  of  that  new  and  wonderful 
discover)',  "Lady  Jac-.Mac"  and  "the  woman 
over  the  way  "  forgot  their  present  surroundings, 
feeling  like  schoolgirls  again,  for  the  thrill  of 
the  old  school  friendship  came  back  with  such 
force  and  reality  that  Miranda's  eyes  were  full 
of  tears. 

So  this  was  the  little  Joan  who  for  years  in  a 
foreign  sch<x)l  had  clung  to  the  older  girl, 


Sidney  utarcd  For  quiic  a  lunx 
"  I'll  keep  il  in 


time  al  the  beautiful  phuloKriph.  "  Thjnks. 
the  drawer  with  my  tools  and  ihiitKs." 


he  said. 


K  y  K 
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and  this,  too,  was  dear,  gof)d,  motherly  Miranda 
who  spoilt  Joan,  and  fouj,'ht  her  battles  I 

The  day  of  parting,  when  life's  varying  tides 
swept  them  to  distant  shores,  rushed  into  the 
memor\'  now  as  if  it  had  been  but  yesterday. 
What  vows  of  undying  love ;  what  promises  of 
letters ;  what  plans  and  schemes  for  the  future  I 
Just  a  few  years  of  constant  correspondence, 
then  the  mislaying  of  an  address,  the  rcilisation 
of  the  eternal  drifting  process,  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind."  Finally,  the  inrush  of  fresh  ties, 
the  whirl  of  society  in  different  parts  of  the 
glol)e,  and  that  death-blow  to  unity,  mutual 
neglect,  occasioned  by  bustling  circumstance. 

Miranda  and  Jo;»n  found  so  much  to  say  that 
they  forgot,  in  their  eager  flow  of  conversation, 
a  plaintive  little  figure  who  stood  patiently 
waiting,  with  an  expression  of  longing  in  his 
eyes. 

.At  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  pushing 
between  them,  Sidney  asked  boldly  : — 


"  Please  may  I  sec  Slara  ? " 

Mrs.  Ash  worth  touched  a  bell,  and  the  boy 
was  conducted  to  a  pleasant  upper  chamber, 
where  .Stara  reigned  as  queen  over  an  alluring 
assortment  of  mechanical  toys  and  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest. 

"  I  have  come  to  have  tea  with  you,"  he  said, 
bursting  in  unceremoniously,  "  it  is  all  my  step- 
mother's doing.  She's  splendid,  you  know  I 
She  has  been  kissing  your  mother,  and  talking 
— till  I  thought  she  would  never  stop." 

Stara  sprang  from  her  seat  and  put  her  arm 
round  the  boy. 

"  Don't  be  shy,"  she  siiid  to  her  nurse  -who 
had  certainly  looked  rather  startled  at  Master 
Mackenzie's  entrance  -"this  is  only  my  friend, 
Sidney,  you  know." 

Nurse  t buckled  at  the 
tone  of  the  little  lady. 

.Stara  wondcretl  why  she 
Nurse  was  always  laughing 


(piamt  patronising 


laughed — but  then 


THE  END. 


Sweethearts. 

Fnot  If  faintiHi  by  y  H.  Himkall,  K.II'.S. 
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PARLIAMENT  AS  VIEWED  THROUGH  A  WOMAN'S  EYES. 


By  MABEL  MARY  NORTHCOTE. 

W/'ITHOUT  entering  into  the  merits  of  minds  that  Parliamentary  business  would 

»  *      the  question  whether  woman  ought  inevitably  be  brought  to  a  standstill !  Fatherly 

to  meddle  with  |>olitics,  the  fart  remains  that  M.P.'s  have  admonished  us  not  to  grumble, 

she  d(K's,  and  a  little  truth  weighs  more  than  but  to  be  grateful  for  what  we  have  got,  and 

a  vast  amount  of  thcor)*.    Why,  then,  should  they  never  fail  to  remind  us  that  in  the  good 

woman,  when  she  wishes  to  hear  a  debate  old  times,  l)efore  the  burning  of  the  previous 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  be  relegated  to  a  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834,  the  woman 

cage  just  uniler  the  ceiling,  while  man  enjoys  who  wished  to  hear  a  debate  could  only  do 


the  use  of  a  large 
and  comfortable 
gallery  imme- 
diately facing  the 
Speaker  ?  Why, 
too,  should  her 
charms — be  they 
great  or  small — 
be  hidden  away 
in  semi-darkness 
behind  an  elabor- 
ate grille,  which 
makes  it  practic- 
ally impossible  to 
see  anything  un- 
less one  has  the 
gfK)d  fortune  to 
occupy  the  front 
row  ? 

Why,  indeed  ? 
We  have  often 
asked  the  (juestion 
but  without  result. 
Serious-minded 
members  have 
gravely  declared 
that  the  architec- 
tural beauty  of  the 
House  would  be 
impaired  by  the 
removal  of  the 
grille,  while  more 
frivolous  one^ 
assure  us  that  tlu 
sight  of  their  lad\ 
friends  gazing 
down  from  above 
would  prove  so 
distracting  to  their 


The  entrance  to  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  in  the  Speaker'a  Court. 
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so  by  climbing 
into  the  roof  and 
peering  down 
through  the  venti- 
lator in  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling. 

Apparently  we 
must  be  content 
for  a  time,  at  least, 
to  accept  things 
as  they  are,  and 
so  we  go  on  to 
describe  the  ex- 
periences of  one 
who  has  on  various 
occasions  been  the 
unseen  listener  to 
the  eloquent 
periods  of  our 
representatives. 
The  woman  who 
wishes  to  visit  the 
House  must  first 
make  her  desire 
known  to  sf)me 
Member  suffici- 
ently gallant  to 
takea  little  trouble 
to  further  her 
wishes.  He  will 
then  take  the 
necessary  steps  to 
secure  an  ordi-r 
for  the  tiesired 
day;  but  as  the 
Ladies'  Gallery 
only  accommo- 
dates about  forty 
pcrson.s,  and  there 

EEK  a 
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are  over  six  hundred  Members  of  Parliament 
— all  of  whom  may  be  presumed  to  have 
sisters,  cousins  and  aunts,  besides  other  female 
admirers — it  is  obvious  that  the  chances  of 
obtaining  seats  are  somewhat  remote.  A 
week  before  the  desired  date,  the  Members 
give  in  ilieir  names  on  special  forms,  and  the 
so-called  ballot,  which  is  really  a  draw,  takes 
place  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  Sergeant- 
at-Arms.  liach 
successful  ap- 
plicant then 
receives  an  in- 
timation that 
two  seats  in 
the  I^adies' 
Gallery  are  at 
his  disiK)sal  for 
the  desired 
date.  Ihis 
does  not  mean 
merely  that  he 
may  atlmit  two 
lady  friends, 
but  that  two 
seats  are  re- 
served for  him 
from  the  meet- 
ing of  the 
House  at  two 
o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  until 
its  rising  at 
midnight.  If 
he  cares  to  do 
so  he  may 
thereforeadmit 
relays  of  lady 
friends,  and  as 
a  matter  of 
fact  this  is  often 
done.  No 
tickets  are  re- 
(juired,  all  that 
is  necessary 
being  to  give 
the  name  of 
the  Member 

introducing  the  visitor  ;  the  constable  at  the 
door  being  provided  with  a  list  of  those 
MemlxTs  wlu)  have  been  succe.>ssful  in  the 
ballot. 

'I'he  choitre  of  seats  in  the  I>adies*  Ciullery 
is  determined  by  priority  of  arrival,  the  first 
two  ladies  to  enter  the  door  being  handed  a 
couple  of  ivory  discs  bearing  the  numbers 
"1"  and  "2."     This  gives  them  thy  first 


The  Ladies'  Corridor,  with  door  leading  10  ihc  Giller>' 


choice  of  seats  in  the  front  row,  and  as  that 
is  the  only  part  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery  from 
which  a  siitisfactory  view  of  the  House  can 
be  obtained,  the  wisdcjm  of  arriving  in  go<)d 
time  is  obvious.  On  great  rxrcasions  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  ladies  to  be  waiting  at 
the  door  a  full  hour  before  the  time  of  o[>en- 
ing ;  and  when  the  last  Home  Rule  IJill 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  a  small 

crowd  began 
to  assemble  as 
early  as  nine 
o'clock  in  the 
morning,  al- 
though there 
was  nt)  chance 
of  Ix'ing  admit- 
ted l)efore  two 
o'clock. 

H  a  V  i  ji  g 
passed  inspec- 
tion by  the 
constable 
at  the  door, 
which,  by  the 
way,  is  situated 
intheSpeaker's 
(!<jurt,  we  arc 
i  n  tro  d  u  ce  d 
into  what  is 
probably  the 
narrowest  lift 
in  London. 
So  minute  are 
its  pro[K)rtions 
that  a  ladv  of 
"comfortal)le" 
figure  would 
find  her  move- 
ments con- 
siderably ham- 
pered, if  indeed 
she  succeeded 
in  getting  into 
it  at  all.  In 
this  we  are 
promptly 
whisked  sky- 
wards and  enierge  in  a  long  corridor,  where 
almost  opposite  we  find  a  door  marked  "  I^ndies' 
Gallery."  This  gives  access  to  a  tiny  vesti- 
bule, where  we  are  met  by  the  very  courteous 
attendant,  whose  patience  and  uriwnity, 
under  what  must  sometimes  be  trying  circum- 
stances, are  the  admiration  of  all  who  use 
the  gallery.  After  again  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  Member  introducing  us,  we  are 
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The  end  of  the  gall;ry  reserved  For  the  Speaker's  wife,  who  has  the  privilege  of  admiiilnK  her  friends. 


pxssed  through  an  inner  door  and  find  our- 
selves in  an  ahiiost  dark  room,  faintly 
illuminated  by  the  burrowed  light  which 
comes  through  the  brass  grille  running  along 
its  front.  The  attendant  shows  us  to  a  se.it, 
luckily  in  the  fnjnt  row,  and  by  leaning  for- 
ward wc  are  able  to  look  through  an  opening 
in  the  grille,  and  the  home  of  the  British 
L'gisl  iture  lies  spread  out  before  us. 

It  is  decidedly  a  bird's-eye  view  that  wc 
obtain,  for  the  gallery  is  close  to  the  ceiling, 
and  the  benches  of  the  House  look  very 
small  in  thL*  distance.  Immediately  in  front 
of  us,  but  at  a  lower  level,  and  at  the  opposite 
end  of  th^:  House,  is  the  Strangers'  Gallery, 
where  the  more  privileged  male  visitors  are 
accommodated.  Below  it  is  the  entrance 
from  the  Commons'  Lobby,  with  the  stripe 
on  the  floor  showing  conspicuously  how  far 
a  man  may  enter  the  chamber  without 
being  technically  within  the  House.  Here 
stands  the  Bar,  which  is  drawn  across  the 
entrance  on  certain  occasions,  as  for  example 
when  some  over-daring  editor  has  ventured 
upon  indiscreet  comments,  and  is  summoned 
to  nuke  his  apology  and  receive  the  repri- 
mand of  the  Speaker.  'I'o  the  left  as  we 
face  the  Bar  is  the  quaint,  but  not  uncom- 
fortable, seat  of  the  Sergeant  at  . Arms,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  House  is  a  huge  s(]uare 


structure  which  looks  like  a  table,  but  is 
really  a  ventilator.  I'o  the  right  of  the 
"  table  "  is  the  bench  Siicred  to  the  members 
of  the  Government,  while  the  front  bench 
op{K)site  is  reserved  for  the  leaders  of  the 
0{)position,  We  cannot  set*  the  Sp<.'aker's 
chair,  for  it  is  immediately  below  us,  and  is  con- 
cealed by  a  light  green  canopy.  Beneath  the 
grille  is  a  gallery  divided  into  little  boxes  for 
the  accommodation  of  newspaper  rej^Hjrters. 

The  House  is  practically  empty,  for  it  is 
not  quite  two  o'clock,  and  the  Strangers' 
(iallery  opposite  is  entirely  deserted,  for  male 
visitors  are  not  admitted  until  after  prayers, 
whereas  we  are  allowed  to  take  our  seats  a 
little  before.  Presently  a  few  Members  stroll 
in  and  take  their  places,  and  then,  just  as 
the  clock  strikes  two,  the  great  doors  opposite 
are  thrown  open  by  Iwwing  attendants,  and 
a  little  procession  enters  headed  by  the 
Sergeant  at-Arms  bearing  the  great  silver-gilt 
mace.  Following  him  comes  Mr.  Speaker 
in  black  robe  and  fuU-lxjttomed  wig,  accom- 
panied by  Canon  Wilberforce,  the  Chaplain 
to  the  House,  and  other  officials.  The 
Speaker  halts  on  the  steps  of  his  chair 
while  the  Chaplain  reads  prayers,  which 
tjccupies  alK)Ut  five  minutes.  At  the  close 
he  retires  with  many  bows  to  the  SfX'aker, 
and  then  the  business  of  the  day  commences. 
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It  is  not  very  intelligible  at  first,  for 
Member  after  Member  rises  at>d  siiys,  more 
or  less  inaudibly,  something  which  sounds 
like: — "  Mr.  Speaker,  sir,  1  bt-g  leave  to  ask 
the  Right  Hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  (jueslion  number 
nineteen."  The  Minister  addressed,  or  his 
representative,  reads  a  brief  answer  from  a 
scrap  of  paper,  the  gist  of  which  hardly 
reaches  us ;  and  the  wearisome  business 
continues  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
attendant  of  the  gallery  has,  however, 
courteously  provided  us  with  a  printed  paper 
containing  the  (juestions  and  the  orders  of  the 
day,  by  the  help  of  which  we  are  enabled  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  weighty  problems 
which  are  being  dealt  with  in  this  perfunctory 
fashion. 

At  the  end  of  question  time,  during 
which  a  good  many  Members  have  entered 
the  House,  nearly  everyone  troops  out, 
for  a  private  Bill  of  only  local  interest  is 
under  discussion,  and  a  verbose  old  country 
stjuire  prcKteeds  to  explain  at  interminable 
length  how  important  it  is  that  a  projected 
sewage  farm  shall  not  be  constructed  within 
three  miles  of  the  place  where  he  does 
himself  the  pleasure  of  residing. 


We  are  considering  whether  to  endure 
any  more  of  it,  or  to  adjourn  to  Bond  Street 
for  a  little  shopping,  when  the  door  at  the 
back  of  the  gallery  ojjens  to  admit  the 
Meniber  whose  good  offices  secured  for  us  a 
seat  and  who  suggests  that  as  no  very 
interesting  business  is  likely  to  come  on  we 
might  like  some  tea.  This  is  precisely  what 
we  were  longing  for,  and  we  gratefully  accept 
the  suggestion.  Under  his  guidance  we  soon 
discover  that  there  are  three  places  where  the 
cup  that  cheers  may  be  obtained.  One  is  in 
a  room  immediately  behind  the  gallery,  w  here 
toasted  buns — a  great  speciality  of  the  House 
of  Commons — are  mainly  in  demand.  Our 
Member  suggests,  however,  that  we  might 
prefer  to  go  downstairs ;  and  so  we  are 
conveyed  down  in  the  lift ;  but  this  time  we 
halt  halfway  to  the  entrance,  and  find 
ourselves  in  a  long  corridor,  which  leads 
round  to  the  House  of  C?ommons  library  and 
refreshment  rooms.  No  woman  may  enter 
these  sacred  precincts,  and  we  have  to 
descend  to  a  gloomy  semi-subterranean 
apartment  to  find  the  place  where  Members 
may  entertain  their  lady  friends.  This  is  not 
very  inviting,  but  luckily,  as  it  is  a  fine 
summer  day,  we  are  able  to  go  on  the  Terrace. 
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Here  wc  fiml  a  number  of  little  tables,  with 
neat  waitresses  in  attendance,  and  a  goodly 
sup|)ly  of  strawberries  and  cream,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  adjuncts  to  the  teapot. 

It  is  as  pleasant  a  place  as  one  could  well 
wish  for,  with  the  broad  river  flowin-^  la/ily 
in  front,  backed  by  the  handsome  buildings 
of  St.  riu»mas's  Hospital.  Hehind  us  rises 
the  imposing  pile  of  the  I'alace  of  Westminster, 
and  all  around  are  men  whom  everybody 
know.s — or  professes  to  know.  Familiar 
faces  are  seen  (m  every  hand,  and  the 
unfamiliar  ones  are  named  for  us  by  our 
obliging  Member. 
Truth  to  tell, 
one  hardly  gels 
an  imi)ressioti 
of  overmastering 
zeal  for  the  pro- 
gress of  national 
business  as  one 
watches  our  legis- 


goes 
change 
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lalors  sauntering 
about  or  sitting 
gossiping  with 
their  lady  friends. 
Ibit  suddenly  the 
division  bell  rings, 
and  in  a  moment 
the  scene  under- 
a  startling 
The 

Members  literally 
"bolt"  int«j  the 
House,  and  for  the 
next  few  nunutes 
the  l;iir  sex  have 
it  all  to  them- 
selves. 

We  linger  for 
a  little  li»nger  and 
learn  a  few  more 
facts  about  the  ar- 
rangements made 
for  the  accommodation  of  ladies.  It  often 
ha[>pens  that  visitors  turn  uj)  at  the  House 
and  ask  the  good  ofHces  of  some  .Meml)er 
lo  introduce  them  at  once  to  the  gallery. 
If  lie  is  a  polite  man — and.  of  course,  there 
are  no  others  in  the  House — he  makes  his 
way,  or  sends  a  message,  upstairs  antl 
en(|uires  of  the  attendant  if  there  is  any 
room  in  the  gallery,  .Should  a  favourable 
reply  be  returned,  he  then  goes  to  the 
Sergeant-al-Arms,  who  writes  on  a  card, 
"Admit  two  ladies  to  the  gallery,  if  room." 
Armed  with  this.  In;  is  able  to  introduce  his 
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friends  at  once;  but  on  the  understanding 
that  they  will  have  to  retire  should  their 
seats  be  required  by  the  .Member  who 
secured  them  in  the  ballot  a  week  before. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  a  place  :  but  when  any  important 
debate  is  expected,  the  gallery  rapidly  fills 
up.  Irish  debates  a|)pear  to  have  most 
attraction  at  the  present  time — probably 
owing  to  the  possibility  of  a  "  .scene " 
taking  place.  Strangely  enough,  debates 
on  (]uestions  directly  interesting  women  do 
not   prove  very  attractive.    1-or  example, 

when  the  Deceas- 
ed Wife's  Sister 
Hill  was  last  be- 
fore the  Htiuse, 
the  Ladies'  f'lul- 
lerv  was  almost 
enipty. 

On  the  rigbt- 
liand  side  of  the 
gallery  is  a  por- 
li«jn  divided  olT 
and  known  as 
Mrs.  Gully's  Gal- 
lery. This  is 
reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  wife  of 
the  Speaker  for 
the  time  being, 
who  has  the  ex- 
clusive right  to 
admit  pers<jns  to 
it.  It  is  from  this 
gallery  that  tlis- 
tinguished  lady 
visitors,  such  as 
royal  princesses, 
peeresses  and 
ambassadresses, 
listen  to  del  Kites. 
Mrs.  Gladstone 
regularly  occupied 
a  corner  scat  here  in  days  gone  by, 
and  at  the  present  time  Miss  Halfour, 
I.ady  Harcourt  and  .Mrs.  As(iuith  are 
frequent  visitors. 

The  rest  of  the  gallery  often  contains  a 
somewhat  mixed  assemblage,  for  in  these 
democratic  days  all  classes  of  the  comnnmity 
experience  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
orders  from  their  respective  Members,  and  as 
a  result  the  day  tripper  Irom  N'orkshire 
and  the  factory  girl  from  Whitechapel  can 
rub  sh<julders  with  leaders  of  London 
s«  ►ciety. 
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KITTY  AND  HER  LESSON  BOOK 


A  SHORT  STORY. 


By  ALICE  sod  CLAUDE  ASKEW'. 


Ulanmed  by  ALEC  BALL. 


1  r  i  V  was  pretty, 
clc  li^htfully 
pretty.  She  was 
also  unlearned 
of  life.  Her  hair 
had  the  ripe 
touch  of  ydbw 
cfirn ;  her  eyes 
were  grey-blue, 
with  a  tint,  in 
certain  lights, 
of  violet ;  her 
features  small  and  her  mouth  delieiousiy 
kissable.  Not  too  tall,  no  daughter  of  the 
gods,  only  just  a  bit  of  dainty,  winsome 
maidenliood. 

She  lived  in  a  sleepy  old  Kentish  village, 
and  played  the  pretty  part  of  the  Squire's 
daughter  to  pofection — ^her  natural  r61e,  you 

Nice  old  man  the  squire.  Behind  his 
time,  of  course.     A  trifle  too  honest  and 

outspoken,  and  a  wi  c  hit  susiJicious  of  things 
modern  and  beyond  his  ken ;  lund  of  the 
lands  his  forbears  had  bequeathed  him, 
loving  Kitty  with  the  pathetic,  foolish  fond- 
ness  of  the  old. 

The  mother  had  died  young.  A  beautiful 
woman  if  her  portrait  were  a  true  likeness. 
To  Kilty  she  had  become  a  dim  dream,  to 
the  squire  she  was  alive  for  evermore,  only 
haze  hid  her  out  of  si|^ 

The  neighbours  round  were  heavy,  dull, 
and  i;o()d,  men  and  their  wives  alike.  As  it 
happened,  there  were  few  young  folks  about 
— which  might  have  made  things  slow  for 
Kitty,  only,  as  it  chanced,  her  garden  and  its 
green  freshness  contented  her. 

There  was  a  certain  Robert  Hastings, 
only  son  of  his  father's  house,  an  excellent 
young  fellow  in  his  way,  and  he  liked — say 

( 


loved — Kitty,  but  he  was  only  beginning  to 
master  life's  alphabet  when  Kitty  was  taking 

spelling  lessons— so  you  see  

Things  came  about  in  tliis  manner. 
When    the   old    Colonel    Harding  died, 


"Willowcote"  was  sold,  and  bought  uj;  by 
Lady  Violet  Stanton,  clever  leader  of  a 
certain  set,  widow  of  a  small,  sleek  Jew;  she 
dropped  his  name,  by  the  way. 

Lady  Violet  was  distinctly  interesting  and, 
to  some  minds,  beautiful.  She  had  bought 
and  sold  in  the  past,  and  had  had  all  her 
wild  flower  sweetness  crushed  out  of  her. 
Now  at  thirty-three  she  had  developed  into 
a  remarkably  handsome  woman.  She  was 
tall  and  finely  built,  and  had  a  white,  colour- 
less face,  and  dark,  sombre  eyes ;  but  these 
eyes  could  warm  up  and  flash.  She  dressed 
in  rich  frocks  that  suited  her,  long,  trailing 
dresses,  and  wore  furs  splendidly.  She 
knew  her  own  attraction  for  men  and  liked 
it,  also  she  liked  clever  men ;  she  was  a 
brilliant  woman  herself.  She  would  never 
marry  again,  she  said.  She  preferred  to 
indulge  in  constant  flirtations,  none  of  them 
very  serious,  but  they  served  to  amuse  her. 

She  came  to  "  Willowcote,"  and  furnished 
the  old  house  according  to  her  mood ;  fitted 
it  with  a  medley  of  rare  furniture,  and 
draped  every  bare  spot  with  rich  oriental 
stuffs.  Of  course,  it  looked  a  woman's  house, 
but  I  don't.  Aink  she  minded.  She  brought 
her  own  friends  with  her,  a  never  ending  crowd 
of  arriving  and  departing  birds  of  passage, 
men  of  mark,  and  pretty,  chatlenng  women. 

Her  neighbourhood  gasped  and  called. 
If  she  had  not  been  a  peer's  daughter,  I 
rather  fancy  they  would  Imve  considered 
her  eccentric.  They  Were  such  very  dull 
folk,  their  excellent  l)iains  would  never 
have  appreciated  her  flashing  wit  and  real 
68i  ) 
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clevcrnf">s.  Not  (hat  I.ady  \'ioItt  ^vollId 
have  minded ;  she  would  have  escaped 
many  solid  uninteresting,'  dinner  parties. 

Kitty  I'everal  called  with  her  father,  and  a 
curious  friendship  became  the  result.  I^uly 
Violet  took  a  tretucnduus  fancy  to  the  girl 
whose  Treshness  reminded  her  of  what  she 
had  been  un<  ,  also  Kitty  puzzled  her.  She 
was  ;i!is()]utelv  innocent  and  swc  t.  and  yet 
there  was  strength  in  her — strange  strengtlu 

To  Kitty,  "VVillowcote'*  became  a  sort 
of  fairyland.  She  bowed  down  before  the 
strange  dark  woman  who  rulud  like  an 
empress  and  said  things  that  made  the  brain 
reel,  because  you  discovered  so  much  in 
their  vivid  flash.  She  Hked  to  sit  in  the 
large  oak  hall,  with  its  curtained  recess  and 
its  spice-burning  lamp,  and  hear  the  talk 
that  went  on  there.  She  did  not  know  that 
those  strange-faced  men  who  came  and  went 
wet*"  men  who  helped  to  shape  the  ai;e,  f>r 
that  the  women  wuh  their  lovely  laces  and 
marvellous  frocks  were  social  queens.  Only 
she  knew  in  some  strange  fashion  that  life, 
strong,  vivid  life,  was  flowing  in  and  out  of 
"  WiUowcote,"  and  she  wanted  badly  to 
understand  what  it  all  meant 

The  people  who  came  there  seemed  to 
have  found  a  life  outside  life,  and  tf)  sj;et 
more  out  of  sya)bul  and  unreality  than  the 
men  and  women  whose  lives  were  placid, 
peaceful  and  ordered,  tn  lake  actual  pleasure 
in  stress  and  storm  and  to  disdain  content — 
and  it  was  pu/zling. 

*'  Will  you  come  and  see  a  heroine  of 
curds  and  cream?"  wrote  Ladv  \'iolet  to 
her  cousin,  Owen  Carthew.  "  Vou  are  not 
to  make  love  to  her  on  any  account,  but  she 
is  a  sweet  little  [>astoral  and  with  a  week's 
study  !    Also  I  am  foml  of  lier." 

It  was  in  the  spring  that  this  letter  reached 
Owen.  He  had  just  written  the  last  scene 
of  his  new  play  and  had  got  thoroughly 
bored  wttli  it.  Akn  he  had  been  thinkin^ot 
the  wood  and  hedge,  atid  one  gets  tired  ot 
London  in  May.  There  is  a  call  in  spring 
that  takes  men  tO  the  w(K>dland,  a  stir  in  the 
bioixi  that  can  only  be  soothed  by  warm 
mother  earth  herself. 

"I  will  come,"  he  wrote  back  to  his 
cousin,  **and  I  will  lie  on  my  back  in  the 
sun  and  blink  like  an  owl  ;  I  shall  enjoy  an 
interlude  of  buttercups  and  daisies,  lor,  to 
confess  truth,  dear  Violet,  I  have  got  the 
dust  taste  of  the  city  badly  in  my  mouth. 
1  shall  not  make  love  to  your  pretty  miss. 
1  detest  green  fruit." 


So  Owrn  Carthew  came.  He  had  to 
come,  lor  some  things  are  planned  out  from 
the  beginning. 

He  was  slight  and  dark,  just  over  the 
medium  height.  A  clever  face,  but  the 
mouth  had  a  cruel  twist ;  yet  it  had  been  a 
nice  mouth  before  fortune  kissed  it,  and 
Owen  Carthew  had  been  a  nice  boy — once. 
Now  he  was  a  clever,  distinguished  and  suc- 
cessful man — '  A  deuced  clever  man,"  said 
the  critics  who  gave  such  unstinted  meed  to 
his  plays.  "A  dreadfully  wicked  man," 
coned  tlu*  women,  who  loved  nothing  better 
than  l)is  dangerous  admiration. 

He  came,  and  Kitty,  walking  through  her 
father's  green  meadows,  came  upon  him 
suddenly,  for  such  tilings  have  to  be. 

Owen  Carthew  looked  at  her.  Here  was 
something  worth  a  man's  look.  A  face  fresh 
as  a  child's,  angel's  eyes  that  waited  to 
be  filled  with  love,  red,  trenuilous  lips, 
unkissed.  'i'his  girl  was  youth  incarnate, 
frank,  fearless  youth,  and  he  had  fancied  her 
a  miss  of  bread  and  butter.  Owen  flushed 
for  himself  and  tlicn  felt  sorrv  for  Kittv,  for 
he  knew  his  power,  bhe  looked  charming. 
She  wore  a  gown  of  some  white  muslin  stuft 
and  a  large  broad-brimmed  liat  wreathed 
with  roses.  A  pastoral?  Oli,  no,  she  was 
going  to  be  more  than  a  pastoral  to  him — 
romance,  what  he  had  missed  as  yet — 
romance ;  so  he  didn't  see  h'ls  way  to  spare 
her. 

He  would  teach  Kitty  all  that  of  which 
her  face  said  she  was  ignorant,  show  her  the 
big  lesson  book,  help  her  to  spell  it  out. 
'I'hen  he  would  go  away — and  Kitty — Kitty 
would  marry,  and  the  girl  herself  be  richer 
by  a  memory. 

Kitty  liked  iiim,  only  liked  him  first  of 
all.  His  open  unconcealed  admiration  was 
startling,  and  even  her  unconscious  maiden- 
hood felt  the  force  of  the  man's  passion  and 
III  a  way  resented  it.  She  drew  her  |_'irli-h 
dignity  round  her  like  a  mantle  and  looked 
Owen  full  in  the  face^  and  something  in  her 
gaze  warned  him  that  she  was  miles  abo\  e 
and  beyond  the  other  women  he  had  loved 
and  trifled  with. 

A  week  passsed  and  the  two  met  daily. 
Lady  Violet  might  have  seen  how  matters 
were  going  and  have  intervened,  but  she  was 
fully  occupied  with  her  own  affairs.  A  man 
who  belonged  to  the  early  chapters  of  her 
life  had  turned  up  suddenly  and  this  wonnan 
had  been  stirred  by  hts  GOmio^  for  she 
cared  for  him  once. 
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*'  I  must  be  going  back  to  London  town," 
said  Owen  everv  nK>rning  to  Kitty,  but  he 
did  not  go — had  no  intention  of  going. 

Kilty  used  to  smile  wisely.  She  knew 
tint  Owen  Carthew  liked  blin  >ky  and  green 
leaf  atid  she  felt  that  Owen  Carthew  liked  her. 

The  week  lengthened  to  a  month,  then, 
Lady  Violet  looked  round  to  discover  that 
her  cousin  had  turn-  d  to  an  ardent,  eager 
wooer,  and  that  Kiiiy,  little  Kitty  I  c-vcral, 
had  the  love  light  in  her  eyes  and  the 
woman's  smile  on  her  lips — also  she  seemed 
expectant  of  joy. 

"  Vou  might  have  spared  that  child, 
Owen,'"  Lady  Violet  remarked  coldly. 
"  What  have  you  done  to  her  ?  " 

•*  Tau.i^lit  her  out  of  love's  copy-lK)ok, 
cousin  mine,"  he  replied  slowly,  "  It's  a 
book  everyone  lias  to  learn  to  read." 

"She  has  learnt  her  lesson  b\  licart,  I'm 
afraid,"  said  the  woman  with  a  slmri  ^i^h. 

"  Perhipi  1  have,  too,  "  he  whispered  half 
to  himself. 

Vou  ?  "  Lady  Violet  could  be  bitter 
with  her  scorn.  "  You  know  what  sr^rt  of 
man  you  are,  Owen.  You  will  kiss  and  ride 
away,  and  she,  poor  little  girl,  will  be  left 
altjn  ■  to  nurse  a  heartache." 

*'  Quitt^  tnir,"  he  answrrrd  tjravely.  "  I 
shall  love  and  ride  away — but  just  because  1 
realise  that  I'm  not  worth  Kitty's  heart,  and 
not  because  I  want  to." 

Lidy  Violet  --h  )t  a  quick  glance  at  him. 
She  started  and  drew  in  her  breath  shortly. 

"Gracious,  Owen,"  she  murmured,  "so 
it's  come  at  last  '  " 

"  Yes,"  he  siiid,  throwing  back  his  head, 
*'  it  s  come  at  last,  and  if  it  had  come  a  few 
years  earlier  it  would  have  been  heaven  ;  as 
it  is,  it's  Hades.    I  shall  hate  to  leave  her." 

'*  Vou  I-  uil(!  never  marrv  her — voil" 

He  bowed  his  head  con<:urring. 

"  1  don't  think  she'll  mind  much,  you 
know,  Violet,  so  there's  no  real  harm  done. 
I  have  just  taught  her  how  to  spell  love  : 
she  will  write  it  at  another  man's  dictation. 
I  began  the  lessons  because  she  was  so 
pretty,  you  know,  and  sweet.  Confound  it 
all,  why  does  a  man  fritter  his  life  and  y(»uth 
away  and  then  lind  just  the  otie  thing  he 
wants  too  late?" 

".Shall  you  tell  her?"  she  asked. 

"  I'he  stjrt  of  man  I  am  ?  1  don't  think 
so.  I  ll  leave  to-morrow,  Violet;  slip  oui  of 
her  life  as  I  came  in." 

" .\nd  n.  ver  return  ?  I  doubt  you,  Owen  ; 
I  know  you." 


"I  Live  you  ever  knf>wn  mc  in  love 
before    '  came  his  answer. 

Lady  Violet  looked  at  him  curiously; 
what  she  r<  il  in  his  face  impressed  her 
stranjr<  Iv.  W  as  this  man  the  Owen  she  had 
known,  or  some  stronger  mortal  n«ade  of 
purer  clay? 

Owen  Carthew  decided  after  all  to  allow 
himself  ilie  jjain  and  pleasure  of  farr^\Lll. 
He  rode  up  to  the  Squire's  next  mornmg 
and  asked  to  see  Miss  Feverai,  and  when  the 
butler  told  him  she  was  in  tht  ro>*  garden 
he  made  hi>  tlieic  thinking,  as  he  went, 
that  a  l»elter  spot  could  not  have  been 
devised  for  the  parting  of  lovers. 

Kitty  st'Mi  i  amongst  the  rose  trees,  and 
she  blusht  il  n  <1  as  anv  crinison  blofun  when 
she  saw  Owen  stiiUmg  down  the  path.  She 
had  been  an  apt  pupil  with  her  lesson  book, 
and  she  understood  Owen  better  tlian  he  did 
hiniSijlf. 

Little  Kilty  knew  now  why  her  dead 
mother  seemed  alwass  present  to  her  living 
father,  and  a  hundred  other  beautiful  things 
— thi-  desire  in  (lie  hr.ut  of  tlic  wrMiuin  to 
leave  home  and  kindred  lor  a  stranger  s  .sake, 
the  myntical  comradeship  with  the  beloved, 
and  (Jther  texts  from  the  book  of  love.  Yes, 
she  had  tirown  \  erv  wise  in  a  month,  wise  as 
the  wisest  women  of  all. 

"I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,"  said  Owen. 

He  spoke  coldh.  li  oausehe  kept  himself 
in  iron  cheek,  an^l  li  ui  no  mind  to  betray 
his  secret.  Kitty  Hinciied.  The  warm  blood 
ran  away  from  her  heart,  and  her  cheeks  and 
lips  lost  their  fresh  colour.  She  had  expected 
Owen  to  tell  her  he  loved  her,  and  instLa<f, 
this  was  his  speech.  She  didn't  say  anyiliing, 
but  she  just  looked  hard  at  him,  a  straiglu 
look  from  blue^grey  eyes. 

"  I  love  you,"  said  the  man  simply.  He 
had  to  say  something ;  they  were  eyes  that 
must  be  aaswered.  "I  know  I  have  no 
business  to  care  for  vou,"  he  went  on  lamelv. 
"  I'm  11'  t  the  sort  of  man  yonr  father  would 
like  you  to  marry.  I'm  a  bad  sort  of  chap 
altc^ether."  His  fine  language  had  quite 
deserted  him.  **And  I'm  going  straight  out 
of  your  lifr." 

Kitty  smiled  laintly. 

"Isn't  that  for  me  to  decide?"  she  said 
slowly.    "  If  you  love  me,  I  think  I  have  a 

right  to  decide  that." 

Owen  looked  at  her  in  liiank  amazement. 
Was  it  Kitty  who  was  speaking  in  that  clear, 
confulent  voice  with  a  ring  of  strength  in  it 
— tender,  rose-leaf  Kilty  ?    if  a  man  loved 
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a  woman,  did  it  give  lu-r  a  right  over 
him  ?  Had  the  pupil  learnt  more  out  of 
the  lesson  book  than  the  masteir  ?  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  uncertain 
as  to  a  wonian'^  attitude,  and  absolutely 
impressed  by  her  strength,  l  lie  mere  fact 
of  his  caring  so  tremendously  for  the  girl 
placed  him  at  a  disadvantage.  No  memory 
of  other  incidents  could  help  him,  for  he 
had  played  the  lover's  part  before  as  a  mere 
actor.  This  time  it  was  the  real  thing.  Ye^ 
running  through  all  this  meditation  like  a 
line  of  fire,  came  the  passionate  burning 
thought  that  he  had  cume  to  the  most  actual 
and  living  hour  of  his  life,  and  that  he  and 
Kitty  between  them  would  find  the  heart  of 
things  at  this  partini:  of  the  ways. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  ask 
you  to  marry  me,"  he  said  at  last,  *'as 
impt>  ilii  as  for  me  to  tell  you  the  life  I 
have  led.  Yet  I  love  you,  Kitty,  as,  God 
help  me,  I  never  thought  to  love  a 
woman." 

"What  does  your  past  life  matter? "she 
answered,  flushing  deeply,  "if  you  love  me 
— you  belong  to  mc  now." 

There  was  a  magnificent  finality  in  her 
tone.  Owen  felt  as  if  she  had  taken  him  \Sf 
the  hands  and  led  him  from  the  quicksands 
to  the  hi  11- top. 

"  It  mustn't  be  yel^"  she  decided,  gently. 
"I  think  you  must  go  back  to  London  and 
your  work.  Let  the  past  slip  from  you,  the 
past  I  never  want  to  know  about  

**  Kitty,"  he  interrupted,  **are  you  a  child, 
dear,  or  a  very  wise  woman  ?  Tell  me  truly, 
what  does  the  word  'past '  convey  to  you?" 

She  looked  at  him  .steadily. 

**A  great  deal,  though  I  know  so  little 
really.  But  I  understand  the  word  'love' 
best" 

"Which  I  have  taught  you?"  his  voice 
rang  triumphant. 

"     s  which  you  have  taught  mo,  and 
wliii  li  I  am  never,  never  g»ing  to  forget." 
So  much  a  child,  so  much  more  a  woman, 


and  beyond  all  so  pretty  and  so  sweet,  no 
wonder  he  loved  her  and  gloried  in  it. 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do,  Kitty?" 
he  asked  after  a  moment  helplessly,  feeling 
that  this  slight  girl  held  the  situation  in  her 
hands,  and  that  he,  the  man  of  the  world, 
must  abide  by  her  judgment.  He  realised 
that,  child-woman  as  she  was,  she  understood 
matters  better  than  he  did,  had  a  clearer 
range  of  vision  and  possessed  greater  strength. 
In  fact,  it  was  her  strength  and  force  that 
amazed  him  so.  He  had  expected  April 
tears  and  girlish  heartbreak ;  he  had  prepared 
to  renounce  the  prettiest  chapter  in  life  for 
the  heroine's  sake,  and  now — she  had  swept 
him  ofT  his  feet,  had  taken  his  life  by  roj^ 
right  of  womanho()d  into  her  own  sate  keep- 
ing, and  yet  she  was  still  cightcen-year-old 
Kitty  and  he  the  man  of  thirty. 

Little  Kitty  smiled  softly,  and  then  blushed 
divinely. 

"  You  will  go  back  to  London,"  she  said 
gently,  "and  after  a  while  you  will  conne 

back  to  mc  to  finish  teaching  me,  you  know." 

"And  you  will  wait,  Kittv,  till  I  feel  I  can 
come?  Wait  till  I  have  put  the  jxist  so 
clean  behind  me  that  I  can  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife  ?  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  second.  The  heavy 
odour  of  summer  roses  filled  the  air  and 
made  it  fragrant  of  richness,  birds  flew  over- 
head, their  throats  pulsing  with  melody,  the 
sky  was  a  sea  of  blue  melting  into  white 
haze.  Owen  look  in  the  whole  scene.  It  was 
the  big  picture  of  his  life,  and  Kitty,  in  the 
foreground,  the  directress  of  destiny. 

'*  1  will  wait,"  she  answered  slowly  and 
steadily,  "  and  one  day  you  will  come  1 " 

And  one  day  Owen  came.  Came  to  find 
Kitty  e\en  as  he  had  left  her,  sweet,  Strong 
and  .simple,  ready  also  to  take  up  the  lesson 
lMX)k  and  read  with  him  us  fullest,  deepest 
chapters.  And  this  Owen  who  came  was  a 
changed  Owen,  a  man  who  had  turned  from 
the  cymbals  of  Pan  to  follow  the  harping  oi 
Love. 
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ATTERSALL  S 

THE    ROMANTIC   STORY   OF   "THE  STOCK 
EXCHANGE  OF  HORSE-FLESH." 


HTATTERSALL'S  !  What  memories 
this  word  conjures  up  to  s[K)rting 
Englishmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ! 
Tattersall's  which  has  been  depicted  upon 
the  stage,  Tattersall's  which  has  been 
written  about 
in  so  many 
famous  novels. 
The  word  is 
associated 
with  memorie  s 
of  sporting 
noblemen  and 
wealthy  com- 
moners who 
have,  comet- 
like, flashed 
before  the 
gaze  of  the 
public  to  sink 
eventually  into 
pitiful  poverty 
and  oblivion. 
But  the  Tat- 
tersall's ring, 
which  is  now 
the  priviU^god 
space  uj)on 
every  race- 
course—  the 
ad  mission 
to  which  is 
usually  one 
pound  —  in 
which  the  very 
heavy  betting 
takes  place, 
and  of  which 
we  sometimes 
read  in  sensa- 
tional cases,  is 


Richard  Tatfcrsall,  a  Yorkshire  woolcombcr,  who  losi  his  foriunc  durine  the 
Jacobire  rchellion,  came  lo  London  in  I7t>ti  and  founded  the  world  ramous 

horse-sale  Krm. 


By  R.  PARKE  BUCKLEY. 

betting  for  many  years,  as  the  members  are 
nowadays  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the 
principal  sporting  clubs  in  London,  such  as 
the  Victoria  or  the  Albert.  The  historic 
room   is   rented  from   Messrs,  Tattersall's 

by  the  Com- 
m  i  1 1 c e  of 
Tattersall's,  to 
which  all  bet- 
ting disputes 
are  referred 
for  settlement. 
The  Jockey 
Club  takes  no 
olHicial  cog- 
nisance ol 
betting,  and 
d  isagreements 
and  complaints 
arc  adjudi- 
cated upon 
by  this  Com- 
mittee. 

1 1    was  so 
1<  ing    ago  as 
1766  that 
Richard  Tat- 
ters;ill,  a  wool- 
comber  from 
\'ork shire,  en- 
tered   into  a 
99  years'  lease 
with  Lord 
Grosvenor, 
an  ancestor 
of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of 
Westminster, 
for  some  land 
C4»ntiguousto 
St.  (leorge's 

Hospital,  and  upon  this  built  an  emporium 
for  the  sale  of  horses  and  hounds.  This 


now  entirely  disassociated  from  Tattersall's, 
the  great  liorse  sale-room  in  Albert  Gate, 
Hyde  Park.  Richard  Tatlersall  had  ex[)erienced  many 

The  famous  subscription  rooms  at  Tatter-  vicissitu<U's  in  life,  as,  after  having  amassed 
sail's,  Albert  Gate,  have  not  been  used  for    a  largi>>h  fortune,  he,  during  the  Jacobite 
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rebellion,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  it 
again.  After  this  he  became  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston.  Hj 
was  in  constant  companionship  with  the 
Prince  Regent,  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
Lord  Somerville,  and  these  four  gentlemen 
are  reported  to  have  been  the  leading 
bloods  of  tlie  day.  His  friendship  for 
Lord  Somerville  culminated  in  his  marrying 
that  nobleman's  grand  daughter.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  influence  of 
his  aristocratic  friends  that  enal)led  him  to 
make  his  newly-founded  business  such  an 


1 


extraordinary  success.  Richard  Tattersall, 
apart  from  his  undoubted  business  acumen, 
was  evidently  l>orn  under  a  lucky  star,  as  he 
had  the  great  good  fortune  to  [)urchase  from 
Lord  Bolingbroke  the  celebrated  racer 
Highllyer  —  this  horse  who,  during  his 
career  at  the  stud,  sired  three  D^rby  winners 
in  Noble,  Sir  I'eter  Teazle  and  Skyscraper. 
These  horses  won  three  Derbys  in  four 
years.  Higli  flyer's  progeny  in  eighteen 
years  won  no  less  than  ^170,000.  In 
addition    lu    the    three    Derby  winners, 


Highflyer  sired  four  winners  of  the  St.  Leger. 
He,  like  the  mighty  Ormonde,  was  never 
beaten,  and  increased  his  owner's  banking 
account  by  ^25,000.      It  must   not  be 
imagined  that  Lord  Holingbroke  parted  from 
this  famous  racer  willingly,  but  owing  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  "  Old  Tatt,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  the  latter,  so  to  speak, 
'*  annexed  "  Highflyer  for  the  debt.  Build- 
ing a  mansion  for  himself  near  Ely,  he 
christened  it  Highflyer  Hall,  in  honour  of 
his  equine  wonder,  and  in  it  he  provided 
sumptuous  repasts,  in  which  all  the  sporting 


I 

I 
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world  participatetl.  Gef)rge  IV.  being  a 
constant  guest.  Between  the  Prince  and 
Tatterscdl  a  warm  friendship  existed.  The 
bust  of  George  IV.  which  figures  on  the  top 
of  tlie  fountain  in  the  new  yard  at  All>ert 
(iate  was  [)laced  there  by  his  own  rctjuest 
when  the  structure  was  first  built  in  the  old 
yard  at  the  corner.  It  will  be  news  to  many 
to  learn  that  the  Prince  and  Tattersall  together 
founded  the  aristocratic  Mornirii:;  J'ost,  hut 
the  venture  did  not  prove  by  any  means 
successful,  as  the  partners  sustained  a  very 
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heavy  loss.  Richard  Tatiersall  also  founded  the 
Afornin^i^  Herald.  It  is  on  record  that  Richard 
Tattersall  treated  his  royal  guest  with  the  utmost 
ceremony,  declining  to  sit  down  at  table  with  him 
until  the  arrival  ol"  the  port.  A  touch  of  nature, 
however,  makes  the  whole-  world  kin,  and  upon  many 
occasions  when  the  postboys  had  imbibed-  too  freely 
of  the  host's  far-famed  crusted  port,  the  Prince  and 
one  of  his  friends,  riding  postillion,  with  Tattersall 
and  one  of  his  guests  inside,  drove  back  to  Newmarket. 

ICdmund  Taiiersall  succeeded  his  father,  the  former 
having  a  son  whr>  was,  however,  unfortunately  lame. 
lJut  notwithstanding  this  drawback,  he  became  a 
famous  athlete.  His  many  adventures  with  highway- 
men, his  boxing  matches,  which,  owing  to  his  infirmity, 
had  to  be  fought  while  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
his  many  accidents  in  the  hunting-field  would  fill  a 
book.  The  Jockey  Club  established  themselves  in  a 
suite  of  rooms  at  Tattersall's,  and  the  name  and 
fame  of  Tattersall's  became  now  of  world-wide  repute. 
Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  sporting  authorities  in  the  largest 
cities  of  the  world  founded  firms  similarly  named. 
There  was  no  Anti  Gambling  Lvague  in  those  days, 
and  in  every  class  of  socijty,  frjm  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  the  gambling  fever  w.is  rampant.  This 
was  what  is  known  as  the  Hastings  Kra.  Never 
before  or  since  have  such  huge  sums  been  so  recklessly 
wagered  on  the  turf,  the  Mnrtjuis  of  Hastings  losing 
over  one  race  considerably  over  ^100,000.  Indeed, 
his  mad  gambling  completely  ruined  him  and  caused 
his  lamentably  early  death.  The  scene  at  the  old 
yard — known  to  the  entire  sporting  world  as  "  Tlie 

Corner  '  — 


was  a  most 
remarkable 
one  on  the 
settling  day 
after  a  big 
St.  I^eger. 


Mr.  Ruperi  T«r(crsall  in  the  rostrum,  and  tlie 
ivory  hammer  which  has  knocked  down  over 
£1,000,000  worth  of  horse*. 


Hair  from  the  tail  of  Touchstone,  the  famous 
St.  Leger  winner. 

\c..  60. -Vol.  X.  al 


race  such  as  the  Derby  or 
Dukes  rubbed  shoulders  with 
bookmaking  butchers,  and  racing  blacklegs 
hobnobbed  and  betted  with  blue-blooded 
aristocrats.  Jockeys,  trainers  and  owners 
fraternised,  and  the  latest  turf  gossip  was 
exchanged.  It  was  a  common  thing  for 
^,100,000  to  change  hands  on  a  settling  day. 
Here  it  was  that  big  betting  coups  were 
arranged,  and  animals  backed  to  win  Derbys 
due  to  be  run  a  couple  of  years  ahead. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  scandalous  gambling  current  at 
the  time  that  the  Marquis  of  Westminster 
resolutely  declined  to  grant  a  new  lease  of  the 
Hyde  Park  "Corner"  occupied  by  Tattersall's. 
In  conse(]uence  of  this,  Kdmund  Tattersall 
removed  to  new  (}uarters — those  now  occupied 
by  the  present  firm — at  Albert  Gale.  Adjoining 
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thc■^e  picniivs  niai;nificent  rooms  were 
provided  lor  ihc  nK-nil>crs,  but,  owing  to  tlic 
cessation  of  many  f)f  the  biggest  gamblers 
and  the  deaths  of  others,  the  wagering  which 
took  place  there  was  by  no  means  so  heavy 
or  important  as  formerly.  At  the  present 
time,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  no 
betting  at  all  at  TattersaH's.  and  members 
of  the  firm  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the 
betting  rings  named  after  their  ancestor 
would  actually  luve  to  pay  the  entrance 
fee  like  any  ordinary  member  of  the  general 
public.  At  the  Albert  Gate  premises, 
however,  every  Monday  most  important 
horse    sales    are    conducted    bv  Messrs. 


man  with  "horse"  plainly  written  all  over 
him   from  his  cap   to  his  shoes,  to  the 
stylishly-dressed  nobleman   in  quest   of  a 
thousand-guinea  pair  of  carriage  horses,  the 
country  parson  in  search  of  a  |x>ny  for  a 
governess  car,  or  a  smart  cavalry  man  on  the 
look-out  for  a  clever  polo  pony  :  men  about 
town,  famous  jockeys  and  ecjually  famous 
trainers,  actors  and  actresses,  members  of 
the  Stock   K.xchange  and  other  important 
city   organisations ;   and    not  infrequently 
novelists  whose  names  are  household  words 
may  be  met  with  in  search  of  local  colour 
for  a  new  novel. 

The  well-known  oblong  building  with  its 


r 
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"S.-iiling  day"  at  Taticrsjll's,  afier  [he  Derby  in  "ihe  olil.*n  timcit.'"     ii  was  qui 
£.100,000  to  change  hands  on  such  an  occasion,  after  a  bie 


race. 


Tattersall,  and  some  of  the  finest  carriage 
horses,  which  are  destined  to  proudly  prance 
along  the  Row  in  front  of  royally,  or  some 
stately  representative  of  our  blue-blooded 
aristocracy,  are  continually  passing  through 
their  hands. 

The  scene  at  the  Albert  Gate  establish- 
ment on  Monday  is  one  worth  going  far  to 
witness.  Tlie  dnumifis  f>t'rsonic  ib  remarkably 
interesting,  and  forms  a  unique  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  character.  Here  may  be  seen 
various  types  of  would-be  purchasers,  from 
the   be  gaitered,  straw  chewing,  diminutive 


glass-covered  roof  witnes.ses  the  sale  of  con- 
siderably over  ten  thousand  horses  annually. 
In  the  surrounding  galleries  ever)'  dcscri|>tion 
of  vehicle  is  standing  for  sale,  governess  carN 
shooting  wagons,  landaus,  victorias  and 
coaches — a  veritable  carriage  museum.  As 
each  potential  purchaser  of  horse-flesh  enters 
the  yard,  he  dives  into  the  office  and  provides 
himself  with  the  broad-sheet  sale  catalogue, 
which  is  printed  on  almost  similar  lines  to 
that  issued  by  the  firm  on  the  occasion  of  the 
historic  .sale  by  them  of  the  I'rince  of  U  alo' 
horses  at  the  Hyde  Park  ''C^orner"  in  1786, 
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Ormonde,  the  famouii  racehorse  which  was  never  beaien,  and  sold  at  Tattcrsatl's  for  30,000  i^uincas. 
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a  copy  of  which  hangs  in  a  frame  in  the 
office.  The  Prince  wxs.  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  hounded  off  the  turf  in  connection 
with  the  suspicious  running  of  his  horse 
ICscape.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  he, 
when  King,  actively  devoted  him.>>elf  to  racing 
again  in  1836. 

Punctually  at  1 1.30  the  auctioneer  ascends 
the  rostrum.  "  \o.  i  "  is  exhibited  <jn  a 
large  board  by  an  attendant  in  the  gallery, 
the  animal  to  be  sold  is  led  out  from  one  of 
the  numerous  stables,  the  keen  buyers  line 
up,  and  the  horse  is  galloped  up  and  down 
through  the  throng  of  expert  serutinisers. 
In  a  few  seconds  a  horsey-looking  would-be 
buyer  steps  out  of  the  crowd,  takes  a  lightning 


time  is  cut  to  waste,  for  usually  about  two 
hundred  lots  require  to  be  dis|>03cd  of 
before  si.\  o'clock. 

The  offices  of  Tattersall's  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  as  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
and  corridors  are  covered  with  old  prints, 
engravings,  paintings  and  photographs  of 
famous  racehorses,  collected  by  the  different 
generations  during  the  last  137  years.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  uncertain  if  00,000 
would  pur<:ha.se  them.  In  a  conspicuous 
position  over  the  stairs  i->  a  large  photo- 
grapli  of  the  sensational  sale  of  l  iving 
Kox,  who  fetched  the  record  price-  of 
37.500  guineas.      His  Majesty  the  Kin.; 


Flying  Fox.  who  realised  37,.SOO  cuincas  uaJcr  ihe  hammer  at  TatierMll's,  ihe  bighcst  price  crer  paid 

for  a  racehorse. 


glance  at  the  antm.d's  teeth,  ruiiN  his  hand 
over  his  legs  and  nods  to  the  auctioneer, 
llidi  are  fired  at  the  Avielder  of  the  hammer 
like  shots  from  a  Maxim  gun,  but  to  the 
casual  observer  it  is  a  mystery  how  the 
auctioneer  manages  to  catch  the  bids  as 
they  take  the  form  of  mysterious  nods  and 
winks.  The  (juick  eyes  of  the  seller,  always 
on  the  alert,  continually  roam  over  the 
assembled  crowd  and  quickly  discern  the 
slightest  inclination  of  the  head  or  covert 
twitching  of  an  eyelid.  Horses  find  new 
owners  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes ;  no 


attended  this  sale  at  Kingsclere,  and  in  the 
photograph  the  majority  of  the  sporting 
arist<KTacy  may  be  recognised. 

At  frequent  periods  on  the  turf,  owing  to 
the  death  of  some  famous  owner,  valuable 
studs  of  racehorses  are  in  the  ordinary  cour>e 
of  events  brought  under  the  hammer,  and  to 
Messrs.  Tattersall  is  deputed  the  enormous 
responsibility  of  disposing  of  these  racers  i«» 
the  best  possible  advantage.  The  followinj;; 
prices  will  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
sums  realised  for  racehorses  sold  bv  Tatter- 
sall's :— 
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Yeari.in<;-;.  Guineas. 

Sceptre   10,000 

Cupltcarcr   9, 100 

Cliililwick   D.ooo 

Myiiij;  Lemur   5.700 

I  >uUc  <tf  Wesimiosler    5,600 

Uriuelic   4,000 

Snuwrt.iUe   5>5oo 

l  illy  by  St.  .Simon — Uminic  Mom  5.300 

l  illy  Ijy  l^uhi!> — L.-1  l-'k-che   5,200 

Stai.i.iovs  am>  llRooii  Makes.  Guineas. 

Klyinj;  Fox    37. 500 

(JriiKiiulc    30,000 

La  I'kche   l2,(>oo 

Hlair  .Vtho'   ,   '-.500 

Ivjimmy   9,000 

Galupin   8,030 

Wiiii.vr  IN  Tkaimm;.  Guineas, 

Meddler   14,500 

liusyl»)dy   X,8oo 

Ilarvcier   8,600 

None  the  Wiser   7.200 

llainplun   7, 200 

The  general  public,  alihough  such  a  large 
percentage  of  them  take  a  more  than  j)assing 
interest  in  the  sport  of  kings,  have  but  little 
idea  of  the  jQ  s.  <J.  of  racing,  and  when  they 
read  in  the  papers  that  some  famous  race- 
horse ha.s  been  disposed  of  at  auction  by 
Messrs.  'I'attersall  for  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  thousand  guineas,  they  are  naturally 
astonislKd.    'I'he  inflated  prices  now  paid 

n 


for  celebrated  horse-flesh  are  due  to  many 
causes.  In  years  gone  by  ^'2,000  was 
almost  an  unheard-of  sum  to  pay  for  a 
horse,  even  though  he  had  first  class  |)er- 
formances  to  his  credit.  U'hen  the  .Manjuis 
of  Hastings  paid  2,000  for  Kangaroo, 
who  afterwards,  by-the-by,  turned  out  worth- 
less, and  ended  his  days  in  the  shafts  of 
a  cab,  the  entire  sporting  world  was 
staggered  by  the  enormous  amount  of  the 
purchase  price,  and  reflections  were  made 
as  to  the  sanity  of  the  purchaser.  Nowadays, 
at  Messrs.  Tattersall's  celebrated  sales  at 
Doncaster  in  Se|)teml)er,  thousand-guinea 
yearlings  are  almost  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries, and  during  the  past  few  years 
;^5,ooo  has  frcHjuently  Ix'en  reached  for  a 
blue-blooded  baby  racer.  This  is  not  t(j  be 
wondered  at  in  view  of  the  fact  that  stud 
fees  in  some  instances  are  as  high  as  four 
hundred  guineas,  and  the  cost  of  a  brood 
mare  may  run  into  many  thou.sands  of 
pounds.  The  splendid  mare.  Sceptre,  who 
during  the  past  year  accomplished  the  most 
extraordinary  record  of  winning  the  One 
Thousand  Cjuinea.s,  'I'wo  Thousand  Guineas, 
Oaks  and  St.  Leger,  in  addition  to  other 
races — netting  for  her  owner,  Mr.  R.  .S. 
Sievier,  the  respectable  fortune  of  ^25,000 — 
was  sold  by  .Messrs.  'i'attersall  to  him  at  the 
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brenk-iip  of  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster  s 
stud  for  10,000  jiuineas,  which  was  a  record 
price  for  a  yearling. 

'I"lie  amount  of  con- 
fidence reposed  in 
Taitersairs  by  the 
leading  horse  owners 
throughout  the  world 
is,  indeed,  a  reniark 
able  testimony  to  this 
celebrated  horse-deal- 
ing firm.  Indeed,  the 
name  Tattersall  is, 
and  has  lieen,  in  the 
horsey  world,  synony 
mouswith  integrity  and 
straightforward  deal- 
ing. Upon  many 
occasions  the  laie 
Mr.  Kdmund  Tatters;! II 
declined  to  proceed 
further  with  the  sale 
of  animals  about  which 

suspicions  were 
aroused. 

Nfr.  IC.  Somerville 
Tattersall,  u[)on  the 
death  of  his  father 
in  i8(>8,  took  up 
the  management  of 
the  business.  It 
was  not  long  after 
the  completion  of 


The  founiiin  In  (he  yariJ,  crowned  with  •  bust  of  Gcoqse  IV., 
placed  there  it  his  o«'n  express  request.  Ri.-hard  Tattersall  was 
an  Intimate  friend  of  the  young  prince. 


his  educational  caa-cr  that  an  opportunity 
arose  for  him  to  show  his  natural  aptitude 

for  the  business  which 
his  ance>tors  had  ni.ulc 
peculiarly  their  own. 
It  was  at  Newmarket, 
the  occasion  being  die 
sale  (»f  Mr.  Chaplin's 
and  Lord  Rosebery's 
yearlings.    The  elder 
Tattersall  was  in  the 
rostrum,  when  s  u  d  - 
<ienly  his  voice  failed 
him,  and   for  a  few 
minutes  the  sale  looked 
like  coming  toasudden 
slop.  I'ortunately,  .Mr. 
Somerville  Tattersall 
liappened  to  be  pre- 
^enl,  and    taking  up 
the     thread    of  his 
father's  narrative,  he, 
although  so  unexpec- 
tedly called  upon 
to  wield  the  ivory 
ham mer,  satisfac- 
torily completed  the 
siile,  and  neither  of 
the  owners  had  any 
cause  for  complaint 
as    to    the  prices 
realised    for  their 
horses. 
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THE  FACE  IN  THE  DARK. 


A  POWERFUL 

By  L.  T.  MEADE  tad  ROBERT  EUSTACE. 

I AM  an  unmarried  man  with  sufficient 
means  to  support  myself  in  a  quiet  way. 
I  enjoy  a  Ixichclor's  life,  am  fond  of  dabbling 
in  literature,  write  occasionally  for  ih;^  Press, 
possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  science,  and 
produce  the  best  photographs  of  any  amateur 
that  I  know.  T  haw-  nn  |i resent  intention  of 
mart)  ing,  but  I  am  by  no  means  unsociable. 
1  like  the  company  of  my  fellow  men,  and 
go  a  good  deal  into  sociLl\.  My  name  is 
Laurence  Hyne,  and  1  am  thirty-two  years  of 
age. 

In  these  days  of  intense  living  no  man  who 

is  not  a  confirjned  hermit  ( ;in  ^luit  himself 
away  from  strong  situations,  from  moments  of 
danger,  or  from  hours  when  the  world  seems 
more  or  less  to  totter  beneath  liim  I,  like 
otliers,  luwe  had  in\-  due  shiire  of  .nlvt-ntures 
of  one  sort  and  another,  and  the  one  1  am 
about  to  tell  was  by  no  means  the  least 
curious  of  those  that  occurred  to  me. 

O.i  the  i8th  of  a  very  hoi  June,  I  went  to 
the  reception  of  some  inends  of  mine^  the 
Sitwells,  who  lived  in  Berkeley  Square.  This 
was  always  a  brilliant  function,  and  I  knew 
that  I  should  meet  many  of  my  trie^d^  there. 
On  this  occasion  there  was  one  in  particular, 
a  young  fellow  of  the  name  of  Granby 
Manners,  whom  I  particularly  wished  to 
shake  once  more  by  the  hand.  I  fiad  known 
him  as  a  boy  and  as  his  mother  had  been 
my  dearest  and  most  valued  friend,  I  took 
an  interest  in  him.  He  was  an  open-handed, 
unselfish,  clever  lad,  hut  was  also  one  of  the 
most  nervous  boys  1  hud  ever  conie  across. 
His  ideas  were  lofty  and  a.spiring,  but  his 
nerves  hampered  him,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that,  when  still  quite  a  lad,  not  more  than 
seventeen,  he  was  ordered  abroad,  where  he 
had  resided  under  the  care  of  a  tutor  ever 
since.  Mrs.  Manners  had  been  a  sort  of 
elder  sister  t )  me — she  had  done  me  many 
good  turns  in  life — ^had  assisted  me  more 
than  once,  not  only  by  her  advice,  but 
practically,  and  on  her  death-bed  had  <  l^irged 
me  most  emphatically  to  look  after  Granby, 
and  if  at  any  time  I  could  do  him  a  kindness 
not  to  hesitate,  for  her  sake,  to  do  it.  . 


SHORT  STORY. 

lUtttifucd  hf  SIDNEY  PAGET. 

"  He  is  ten  years  your  junior,  don't  forget 

tlmt,  Laurence,"  she  said.  "  He  knows 
little  or  nothincT  of  English  life.  N\'hen  the 
estate  comes  to  him  he  will  be  surrounded 
by  adventurers — help  him  if  you  can." 

1  promised  faithfully,  and  now  the  time 
had  rome,  for  Granby 's  mother  and  father 
were  both  dead — the  boy  inherited  ilie  old 
Crofltwood  estates,  and  had  come  home  to 
attend  to  business  matters. 

On  the  day  of  the  Sitwells'  function 
I  received  a  letter  from  L.idy  W'illoughby, 
Granby's  aunt.    She  w  rote  from  Scotland. 

"My  nephew  is  in  London,"  she  wrote. 
"  Pray  fmd  him  out  and  write  to  me  with 
regard  to  his  ap|)carance,  his  prospects,  his 
present  ideas  of  life.  He  was  always  a  strange 
hoy,  and  not  at  all  a  person  to  own  a  bij^ 
estate  like  Croltwood  Hall.  1  am  unable  to 
travel,  as  you  know,  but  my  dear  sister  told 
me  on  her  death  bed  that  you  had  promised 
to  be  good  U)  him.  Pray  do  what  you  can 
and  let  me  know," 

Accordingly  I  went  to  the  Sitwells  primed 
in  every  way  to  see  after  young  Manners. 
Mrs.  Manners  had  had  an  unhappy  life— 
her  burden  was  a  heavy  one,  so  l)eavy  tliat 
it  had  sent  her  to  her  grave  before  her  time. 
The  facts  were  these.  Her  huslwnd  was 
one  of  the  worst  of  men — a  drunkard,  reck- 
less, fast,  extravagant.  There  were  rumours 
of  even  darker  vices — of  deeds  committed 
that  ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light  of 
day.  Some  people  said  that  the  man  was 
half  insane.  W  ell,  he  was  dead,  and  the 
boy  was  not  in  the  least  like  him. 

I  arrived  at  the  Sitwells  in  good  time. 
The  house  was  already  full  of  guests  and 
very  soon  1  ran  up  against  young  Manners. 
He  had  a  bright  dace,  a  refined,  elegant 
app<  ar  inr<  ,  and  an  alTectionate  manner. 

1  am  glad  to  .see  you,"  he  said  to  mc. 
"  This  is  quite  like  old  times.  Where  can 
we  go  to  have  a  long  chat  ?  " 

'*  Vou  must  come  to  iiiv  rooms  for  that, 
Granby.     But  here — this  terrace  is  empty 
for  a  few  moments.    Come  and  stand  under 
this  awning  and  let  me  look  at  you." 
5  ) 
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\\k  weiu  out  ihiuugh  an  open  wincluw 
and  stood  on  a  beautiful  terrace  screened  by 
an  awning  and  (icckcd  wiih  flowers. 

"  Vou  do  lofik  fjuitc  a  man,  Clranln,  "  I 
said.  "  NVhy,  you  must  be  ivvo-and  twenty. 
Your  hands  must  be  pretty  full  of  business 
now,  my  boy,  with  that  big  estate,  and  you 
the  sole  person  to  look  after  it." 

"  The  fact  ii,  Hyne,'"  he  answered,  "  I  am 
so  harried  and  rushed  about  that  I  have 
Iiardly  a  minute  to  call  my  own.  I  want  t(j 
come  to  see  you,  and  will  at  any  hour  you 
like  to  appoint." 

"Here  are  two  chairs,  '  I  said,  suddenly, 
for  as  he  sp;)ke  I  noticed  the  old  ncr\ntN 
catch  in  his  vt)ice,  and  the  (juick  movement 
of  the  head  thai  spoke  of  a  highly-Strunj? 
system.  "Sit  down,  won't  you,  (iranby. 
^  ou  h  ive  a  Vh^  story  to  tell  me.  Let's  begin 
to  hear  it  at  once." 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "  there  ^  a  great  deal 
to  .a\  My  father  has  left  things  involved, 
but,  of  course,  they  may  come  all  rig!n  :  I 
can't  say.  Sometimes  I  fear — soiueiimes  1 
hope.  Anyhow,  I  shall  know  soon.  What 
day  is  this — the  i8th.  I  shall  know,  1  mu:it 
know,  before  the  24th." 

"  W  hat  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  I  asked 
in  astonishment. 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently.  I  could  not  in 
this  crowd." 

He  glanced  nervously  behind  him. 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow 
night,"  was  my  answer. 

His  face  lit  up  with  pleasure.  Hi*  was 
about  to  reply  in  the  atiirmative  when  some 
people  came  on  to  the  terrace.  They  were 
two  girls,  iHJth  handsonie  and  total  strangers 
til  nic.  I  saw.  fiowever,  that  Granby  knew 
tnem.  Hi.s  lace  llushed  with  vivid  colour, 
and  his  eyes  grew  dark  with  delight.  He 
greeted  both  girls,  and  especially  the  slighter 
and  smaller  of  the  two,  with  e/Tusion. 

*'  This  is  good,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  just 
talking  to  a  special  friend  of  mine.  May  I 
introduce  you  ^  " 

A  moment  later  I  was  shaking  the  hand 
und  looking  into  the  face  of  the  brightest 
and  most  capable  girl  probably  in  the  whole 
of  ICngland.  Her  name  w;v^  Angt.la  Dickinson, 
hhc  was  the  daughter  of  a  well-known 
barrister,  who  would  undoubtedly  be  appointed 
to  a  judgeship  before  long.  She  had  only 
l.itely  c()me  out — had  \n<  '-  M.'.nivrs  when 
abroad  ;  they  were  great  chums.  Uh  j  es,  it 
was  good  to  see  him  again.  I'hey  smiled  at 
each  other,  and  young  Manners  and  Miss 


Angela  iJickmson  went  off  together ;  the 
other  girl,  whose  name  was  Muriel,  fell  to 
my  share  to  entertain. 

"  I  am  w  ^!.nd  we  have  met  Mr.  Manners 
and  that  he  looks  so  well,"  she  said.  "  When 
we  saw  him  at  Naples  he  often  appeared  very 
iMuch  troubled.  I  am  glad  he  lias  met  an 
old  friend  in  you.  ' 

'*  Ves,"  I  replied.  "  I  have  known  Granby 
since  he  was  a  little  boy.  His  mother  was 
(jne  of  my  best  friends.  Granby  had  a  sad 
childhood  ;  his  father — 1  suppose  everyone 
know^s  about  him." 

She  nodded  and  looked  grave. 

'  The  man  is  dead,  '  I  continued.  •  I  t 
his  ashes  rest  in  peace.  It  seems  to  me, 
Miss  Dickinson,  that  Manners'  only  fault  is 
that  he  is  extremely  sensitive." 

*•  I  know  that,"  she  replied.  "Angela  and 
he  are  great  friends." 

I  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes.  The 
pair  were  standing  closely  together  at  the 
further  end  of  the  balcony. 

"  1  here  is  not  a  doubt  that  they  care 
for  each  other,*'  said  Miss  Muriel ;  "  but 
up  to  the  present  no  word  has  been  s[)oken 
— at  least  to  my  father.  I  wish  he  would 
speak — Ins  silence  puts  -Angela  in  a  strained 
position." 

Soon  afterwards  I  took  my  leave,  going 

home  to  attentl  to  some  spedal  business 
which  was  occupying  me  that  night.  Just  as 
I  was  going  downstairs  \-oung  Manners 
lK)unded  after  me. 

**  May  I  come  to  night  instead  of  to-morrow 
niglit  ?  "  he  said.  *'  It  doesn't  mailer  about 
dinner.  I  want  to  talk  things  over  with 
vou." 

I  told  him  to  come  in  about  nin^  o'clock, 
and  he  noiided  his  accepuncc. 

Punctually  to  the  hour  he  arrived,  looking 

handsome  and  gentlemanly  in  his  evenin^; 
clothes.  I  offered  him  a  pipe  ;  he  s.tt  down 
and  we  both  smoked  in  silence  for  a  minute 
or  two. 

"  \Vell,  '  I  said,  suddenly— for  I  s;iw  that  it 
must  be  my  business  to  lead  the  way — "  I 
felt  rather  an.xious  about  you  when  we  sat 
together  in  the  balcony  ;  but  Miss  Dickinson 
has  relieved  ail  my  fears.  You  are  al!  riirht, 
Manners — 1  congratulate  you  most  heartily 
on  your  future." 

He  wrung  my  hand  but  did  not  speak. 

"  I  suppose  the  engagement  will  soon  be 
announced  ?  '  I  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  Oh,  wc  are  not  engaged,  at  least,  not 
exactly.    I'd  give  the  world  if  it  could  be. 
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but  1  U(jn"t  SLC  my  way — there  arc  difVicultii  -., 
and  monstrous  ones.  It  is  about  those  I 
want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  Well,  speak  up,  old  chap.  I  am  interested 
in  you  from  every  point  of  view.  l\tll  me 
everything  and  we  will  take  counsel  tog.-ther." 

He  drew  his  chair  close  to  mine. 

"  \\  hen  were  you  last  at  Croftwood  ?  "  was 
his  remark. 

"  Not  for  some  years  now — not  since  your 
mother's  death.  I  grant  that  the  old  plai  e 
is  gloomy,  but  nevertheless  I  love  it.  In 
your  hanUi  it  will  assume  a  very  dJkrent 
appearance.  You  can  rebuild  and  redecorate. 
You  can  cut  down  sutiicient  timber  to  give 
the  plare  more  :iir,  nnd  not  such  a  crouded- 
up  appearance.  (Jiuftwood  Hall  will  be,  1 
am  sure,  a  love'y  place  in  your  reign, 
Manners,  and  .Miss  .'\ngela  is  the  very  girl 
to  make  you  h:i[)pv  there.'" 

'*I  love  tlie  place,  ho  answered—''  it  ha:» 
been  in  our  family  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Nevt-rtheless  I  dread  it  very  much.  I  had  a 
terrible  fright  there  :ind  \r\\v  never  been  the 
same  ^incc.    Did  }ou  iiear  of  it?" 

"  No/*  I  ansivered,  puzzled  at  his  tone. 

"  It  happened  a  lon,^  time  ag'^  now.  ami  it 
was  on  account  ol  that  I  was  sent  ahrrtad. 
My  mother  and  latlier  ucie  away  at  the 
time— my  mother  was  ordered  to  the  sea 
for  her  health.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
the  old  place  is  supposed  to  lie  haunted  ?  " 

"  Moit  old  places  arc,'  I  answered  in 
some  heat.  "l)ut  really,  Manners,  at  this 
time  of  day  to  talk  of  haunted  hou.ses  means 
nonsense.  No  old  family  seat  is  complete 
without  its  gho.sl.  Hut  what  of  that — no 
one  really  believes  in  the  unearthly  visitant." 

*'  Some  pe(»ple  do,"  he  .said  with  a 
shudder.  "  Well,  let  me  tell  you.  My  fatlier 
and  mother  were  both  away  — my  mother 
wanted  me  to  go  to  her,  but  my  father 
refused.  You  know  what  a  brute  he  was." 
Hu!,h,  •  I  saia,  "  he  is  dead." 

"  Dead  or  alive,  I  must  speak  the  truth — 
he  was  a  brute.  I  dreadtd  and  hated  him, 
but  I  worshipped  ni\  iiKithei.  I  was  terrililv 
put  out  at  being  lelt  behind.  I  was  a  big 
lad — fifteen  at  the  time,  but  I  cried  myself 
ilL  The -house  was  horribly  lonely,  and 
tiiere  were  only  two  servants— old  Tarring, 
the  butler,  who  is  still  there,  and  the  couk. 
Half  the  rooms  were  shut  up.  The  days 
were  terrible  and  the  long  evenings  were 
enougli  to  turn  ont!'s  brain.  I  had  not  even 
a  book  to  read,  lor  my  father  had  locked  up 
the  library.    I  had  not  a  friend  to  speak  to. 


there  was  not  a  yoiin;:;  pcrsrm  anvwhere 
within  miles.  .My  nervousness,  ahvays  u 
Wg  thing,  got  worse.  I  lost  my  sleep — I 
used  to  wander  about  the  old  house  half  tli. 
night.  On  one  special  night  1  was  so  [)ad 
that  I  could  not  cat  at.y  dinner,  and  after- 
wards I  had  a  fit  of  shivering  and  fancied  I 
saw  things  whenever  I  looked  uj).  I  rang 
for  Tarring  at  last  and  begged  of  him,  for 
God's  sake,  to  keep  me  company.  You  know 
him,  of  course,  a  bent  old  party  with  a  nose 
like  a  beak.  He  came  up  and  looked  into 
my  face  and  said  solemnly— 

"  '  Master  Granby,  if  this  goes  on  you  will 
be  n  ad  soon.' 

"  W  hat  do  vou  tnean?'  1  asked  looking 
at  him  with  terror. 

" '  You  have  madness  in  your  eyes,  sir, 
and  you  inherit  it — don't  you  forget  that. 
There's  that  gentleman,  your  great-great- 
uncle,  whose  portrait  is  in  tlie  picture  gallery. 
He  died  in  JSedlam.  You'd  best  go  and 
look  at  his  picture  and  be  warned.  A  xeiini; 
gentleman  like  ytni  ought  tf)  be  ha{)i)y.  He 
should  come  to  his  meals  with  appetite  arid 
sleep  sound  o'  nights.  Take  my  advice,  sir, 
think  no  more  about  nerves  or  fancies,  or 
ihey  will  be  your  undoing.' 

"  He  went  away,  having  positively  refused 
to  stay  with  me  anotlwr  moment,  declaring 
that  my  face  gave  him  the  blues  and  that  he 
])referred  cook's  company  in  the  kitchen.  I 
iliought  1  would  ijo  to  bed  and  drown  nty 
terrors  in  sleep.    1  covered  myself  well  up 

with  the  liedclotlies.  Itut]  1  eould  not  rest. 
Vou  remen)ber  the  picture  gallery  at  Croft- 
wood,  don't  you,  Hyne  ?  '* 
Perfectly  well,"  I  replied. 

"  It  is  on  the  ground  lloor,  and  oeeuple^ 
almost  the  whole  west.  wing,  of  the  house.  It 
communicates  irith  the  chq)el  at  one  end 
and  with  the  dining-hall  on  the  other.  I 
lay  with  my  eyes  wide  fipen,  mv  heart  beating 
like  a  hammer,  and  my  thoughts  fuU  of  my 
mad  great-uncle.  Suddenly  I  remembered 
that  his  name  was  also  Granby  Manners.  I 
tf>ok  an  unhealthy  desire  to  look  at  fiis  face. 
It  could  not  be  combated.  1  got  up,  and 
candle  in  hand  went  down  through  the  old 
house.  At  last  I  found  myself  in  the  picture 
gallery.  You  know  those  deep  embrasures 
near  the  nmllioncd  windows  'i  " 

I  nodded. 

"  The  picture  was  at  the  end  <  lose  to  the 
r>I(!  I  !iapel.  hi>t  as  I  got  up  to  it,  I  saw 
.somei>ne  standnig  behind  me — someone  in 
bbck — with  a  hood  on.  The  whole  thing  was 
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over  in  a  minute  for  I  faintt-d  away.    But  I  doctor  was  summoned,  and  I  was  in  bed  in 

remember  now  as  distinctly  as  though  it  danger  of  brain  fever  for  many  weeks.  My 

were  only  just  happening,  that  the  figure  mother  got  better  and  returned  home.  When 

spoke  and  with  outstretched  hands  pointed  I    saw  her   I   told  her  exactly  what  had 

at  me  and  said —  happened.    She  was  full  of  sympathy  and 


"  The  figure  wilh  outstrciched  hands  pointed  at  me  and  said—'  Granhy  MtutHtrs,  you  will  ilU  in  thit  roont : ' " 

"  '  Gtanby  Manners,  you  tvill  die  in  this  tenderness  and  love.    She  took  immeiiiate 

room  '.  '  steps  and  I  was  sent  abroad  with  a  tutor. 

"  My  screams  must  have    brought   old  W  e  went  from  one  sunny  land  to  another. 

Tarring.    1  was  taken  to  my  bedroom,  the  and  1  began  to  forget  my  troubles  and  grew 
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Strong  and  healthy  once  again.  I'hcn  came 
the  terrible  news  of  my  mother's  death — I 
should  never  see  my  darling  more.  1  was 
s!rirk'-n  tn  thr*  »Mrth — I  resolved  never  to 
return  to  England.  But  two  years  after  my 
father  died,  and  the  lawyers  wrote  and  said 
that  I  must  return  liome  at  once.  1  found 
the  estate  terribly  involved,  in  short,  the 
outlook  is  most  gloomy."' 

*'  Have  you  told  this  strange  story  to  Miss 
Dickinson  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  have.  She  knows  everything.  She 
knows  that  we  cannot  be  engaged  until 
things  clear  up  a  bit  If  they  never  do, 
wliicli  is  more  than  proltahle,  I  must  give 
her  up.  V'es,  1  must,  howe\  er  hard  it  may 
be.  As  to  the  story  of  my  mad  ancestor,  I 
do  not  think  much  about  it.  I  liere  has  not 
hvx'Vi  a  second  case  of  insanity  in  the  familv 
— so  that  goes  for  nothing  ;  but  I  caiinot 
ask  Mr.  Dickinson  for  Angela  irhen  I  have 
no  money  to  support  her  with." 

Surely  th  it  sounds  ridiculous,"'  I  said. 

You,  as  owner  of  Croftwood  Hall,  must 
have  plenty  of  money." 

"That  is  the  point,  H)-™?,"  he  replied. 
"The  com[)li(-atit)ns  .^re•  enormous.  I  will 
come  to  that  presently  ;  but  ai>  we  are  talking 
of  nerves  and  fancies,  may  I  tell  you  some- 
thing  else?  You  have  heard,  of  course,  of 
the  Croftwood  Elm  ?  " 

I  nodded.  He  was  alluding  to  an 
enormous  elm,  of  great  age,  which  grew  by 
itself  just  within  sight  of  the  house.  There 
was  a  superstition  in  the  old  place  that  a 
branch  from  this  elm  always  fell  before  the 
owners  death. 

"  I  was  at  Croftwood  last  week, "  continued 
Granby.  "  The  gardeners  wen-  rlcarinq  away 
the  great  branch  which  had  fallen  fiuin  the 
elm  two  days  before  my  father's  death." 

"  ^^^  11,"  T  said,  *'you  are  not  going  to 
think  anything  of  that.  It  was  merely  a 
coincidence.  Gales  of  wind  will  break  off 
the  branches  of  old  trees  to  the  end  of  time. 
Come.  .Manners,  I  am  a^h.uind  that  you 
should  [)in  your  faith  to  sucli  rubbish.  But 
tell  me,  when  are  you  going  to  Croftwood 
again  ?  " 

'*  Tt>-morrow." 

"  What  1  To-morrow  1  May  1  come  with 
you?" 

"  Would  you  come  ?  "" 

His  face  lighliMl  up  with  intense  pleasure. 

"That  wou'sl  be  .splendid,  he  saiil.  "  1 
can't  tell  yo;«  how  I  hate  these  visits.  A  great 
deal  hangs  on  what  takes  place  in  the  next 


few  days,  i'oliimore  will  be  there.  He  is 
the  horrible  man  to  whom  the  estate  is 
mortgaged." 

*' Croftwood  Mall  mortg.iged  ?  "  I  crietl. 

"  Yes,  and  up  to  the  hilt.  I  shall  be 
awfully  glad  to  tell  you.  Of  course,  what  I 
.say  is  in  confidence.  I  don  t  want  the  whole 
world  to  know  that  I  .im  a  pau|)er." 

"  V'ou  cannot  be  that,  I  answered  ;  "  but 
anyhow,  you  can  trust  me." 

"  I  will  tell  \ou  everything  to-morrow," 
was  his  answer. 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  soon  afterwards 
took  his  leave. 

.\ccording  to  my  apjjointment,  I  met  the 
lad  at  Waterloo  the  following  day.  We 
reached  Croftwood  soon  after  six  o'clock, 
tt  was  a  lovely  day,  bright  and  not  too 
warm,  and  as  we  drtn-c  tlMduuIi  tlic  park 
the  old  trees  in  their  summer  greenery 
restored  many  memories  to  my  mind. 

"  Here  we  are,"  cried  Granby,  as  the  dog- 
cart put  us  down  at  the  porch,  where  the  old 
butler  was  waiting  to  receive  u.s. 

A  more  decrepit,  bent  old  man  I  had 
never  seen.  His  hooked  nose,  his  distorted, 
claw-like  hands,  gave  him  the  appearance 
more  of  a  bird  of  ill-omen  than  anything  else. 
As  he  glanced  with  a  fixed  and  by  no  means 
amiable  expression  from  Granby  to  myself,  I 
observed  that  his  eyes  w»'re  keen,  bright, 
and  sharp  as  a  needle,  W  liatevcr  else  had 
happened  to  old  Tarring,  his  intellect  was 
still  well  to  the  fore.  Tarring  knew  me, 
although  he  pretended  to  reirard  me  as  a 
total  stranger,  and  e\ideruiy  viewed  me 
mth  small  favour. 

"  Are  there  no  letters  ?  "'  asked  Manners. 

"  The  post  won't  he  ir>  just  vet,  sir." 

"  Weil,  Tarring,  Mr.  Hyne  has  come  to 
Stay  with  me;  See  that  you  get  a  room 
ready  for  him.  Now,  Hviu',  let  us  have  a 
stroll  before  dinner.  Doesn't  the  place 
look  lovely  just  now  ?  By  the  way,  you 
never  have  met  .Mr.  Poltimore.  He  was  a 
threat  friend  of  mv  f.ithi  i'^.  T  will  t^  ll  you 
how  my  affairs  stand  belore  we  see  him. ' 

We  strolled  off  through  one  of  the  gardens. 

"'l*he  situation  is  far  worse  than  you  have 
any  idea  of,"  he  began.  "  I  will  endea\our 
to  explain.  Mo  one  knows  e.xactly  what  my 
father's  life  was,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
on  a  certain  night  he  got  into  a  ini»si  terrible' 
ntTur  in  London.  .Nobody  knows  what  he 
did,  but  it  wa.s  necessary  for  him  to  ha\c 
twenty  thousand  {x>und$  in  cash  that  night. 
It  was  that  or  suicide.    He  obtained  the 
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sum,  how  I  don't  know,  trom  .Mr.  I'oltimore, 
who  is  a  rich  jewel  merchant  in  ihe  city. 

**  In  exchange  for  ihe  money  my  father  j^av  e 
the  man  a  doi'ument  all  duly  att<  »;t  ■<!  and 
vvitneitsed — a  sort  of  mortgage  on  Croftwood. 
It  is  to  this  effect.  That  Mr.  Poltimore 
hoi  1  the  place  as  security  for  his  money, 
and  ihe  mortgagee  has  to  pay  lo  per  <  ent. 
on  the  loan,  l  iierc  are  arrears  ol  interest 
now  amounting  to  ten  thousand  pounds. 
This  sum  has  to  be  |Kiid  on  Midsummer  day, 
or,  according  to  the  mortp,Ti:r,  Mr.  INjItimore 
seizes  the  properly,  wiuch  is  worth  nol  le!»s 
than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But  there 
is  another  and  more  terrible  clause,  ll  is 
tliis  :  even  if  the  interest  ;V  paid  rL;L;nl.ir!v,  I 
shall  only  li.ive  the  place  lor  my  lite,  alter 
that  it  posses  altogether  into  Poltimore's 
hands,  or  into  the  hands  (jf  his  heirs.  If  the 
arrears  of  interest  can  be  paid  l>v  Midsummer 
day  all  will  be  well  as  fur  as  1  aui  concerned, 
but  no  child  of  mine  can  ever  inherit  the 
place.  Vou  must  scl-  for  yourself  that  under 
such  conditions  I  can't  ask  Angela  Dickinson 
to  be:  my  wife." 

**i  am  not  surprised,"  I  answered.  "  But 
have  you  no  reasonald  ■  hope  that  your 
lawyers  will  raise  the  money  ?  " 

"  They  say  they  will  do  their  best.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  easy." 

"Suppose  they  fail  liave  you  no  other 
means  of  getting  the  money?" 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  I  once  ptirchased 
some  shares  in  a  gold  mine,  and  I  think  they 
will,  in  time,  bring  me  in  a  lot  of  money,  but 
of  course  it  is  all  a  speculation,  and  I  dont 
suppose  anyone  would  lend  on  the  chance." 

"I  see,"  I  replied.  "And  of  course  it  is 
very  mu<"h  to  Mr.  Poltimore's  advantage  that 
you  sliould  nol  pay  the  interest  on  Mid- 
summer day,  for  he  would  then  have  a  place 
worth  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
twenty  thousand.' 

C^uite  so,"  was  his  reply. 

Our  stroll  had  led  us  by  this  time  to  the 
old  elm  tree. 

"  .A!),"  cried  Manners,  "look  for  yourself. 
Here  is  the  place  where  the  branch  fell  before 
my  father's  death." 

We  struck  ofT  across  the  grass  towards  the 
gnarled  old  tree. 

"  I  thought  they  had  cleared  it  away 
before  now,  but  it  is  still  there.    How  odd." 

We  were  stantling  exactly  under  the  tr<  >  . 
and  a  big  brands,  l<joking  \ery  fresh  and 
grucn,  Uy  beneath  ii  at  our  feel.  Granby's 
fiice  turned  white. 


*'  .\nother  branch, '  he  cried.  "  What  d  Jes 
this  mean  ?  " 

Nothing,  except  a  fresh  gale,"  was  niy 
answer 

"  \  ou  donl  understand, '  he  replied, 
impatiently.  "A  branch  of  the  old  elm 
always  falls  before  the  death  of  the  owner. 
I  am  the  present  owner.    What  does  this 

allude  lo?" 

"Come  away,  and  don't  be  nonsensical,*' 

were  the  words  which  crowded  to  my 
lips,  but  h(  fore  I  could  utter  them  a  bass 
voice,  loud  and  ringing,  .sounded  through 
the  trees. 

"Hullo!"  it  called. 

I  glanced  up  with  reiief  at  the  isUerrup- 
tion,  and  saw  a  tall,  hea\ ily-buili  man  in 
corduroys  approaching  us  rapidly. 

"Hull  (  ranby,"  he  cried.  "Just  come 
down,  eh  How  seedy  you  look — white  as 
a  turnip,    ^^■hat■s  the  njaiter?" 

Nothing,  thanks.  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  friend,  Mr,  Laurence  Hyne, 
.Mr.  Pollimore." 

Toliimore  raised  his  hat.  1  thought  1  liad 
never  seen  a  more  disagreeable  face.  He 
eyed  nu;  with  small  favour  and  turned  again 
lo  the  boy. 

"  Is  your  friend  coming  to  stay?"  he  asked 
somewhat  pointedly. 

"  Certainly.  As  my  guest,"  said  Granby, 
in  a  low  tone. 

Pohimore  uttered  a  mocking  laugh. 

"Your  guest,  forsooth,"  he  said.  "By 
the  way,  have  you  had  that  letter  ?  " 

"  No,  but  it  may  come  by  thi$  evening's 

post." 

"  \'ou  will  be  out  of  suspense  at  least, 
after  you  have  heard,"  said  Poltimore. 

He  glanced  round  with  a  frown  at  me, 
and  we  turned  towards  the  house.  As  we 
entered  it,  1  arring  approached  and  handed 
Manners  a  letter  in  a  blue  envelope. 

'*  Ah,  here  il  is,"  he  cried. 

He  turned  aside  to  open  it,  his  lingers 
shaking.  Poltimore  watched  him  with 
intense  excitement. 

"  Well,"'  he  said  nnpalienily,  "  what  is  ilie 
news  ? 

"C.uod  news  for  you,  Mr.  I'oltimore," 
said  tiranby  then.  "There  need  lie  no 
secret,"  he  continued,  and  he  glanced  from 
me  to  the  other  man.  "  The  loan  cannot 
hr  raised,  therefore,  in  four  days  this  house 
IS  yc^urs," 

Poltimore  raised  his  hand  ar.i  brought  it 
down  again  with  great  force  on  his  thigh. 
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"  It's  ail  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good, "  he  said.  "  Upon  my  soul,  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  lad,  but  I  can't  pretend  that 
I'm  not  pleased  on  my  own  account  at  the 
turn  events  are  taking.  No  offence  to  you, 
Mr.  Hyne,  but  when  the  property  comes 


Manners  turned  to  me.  "  Isn't  he  a 
brute  ?  "  he  said.  "  But  for  my  sake  you 
will  try  to  endure  him,  Hyne.  " 

"  My  dear  lad,  Poltimore  is  nothing  to 
me,  nothing  whatever,  except  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned.    Hut  show  me  that  letter. 


'No  offence  to  you.  Mr.  Hyne,  but  when  ihe  property  comes 
into  my  houiiik  I  cboote  my  own  (uc*t»." 


into  my  hands  I  choose  my  own  guests. 
You  understand,  sir.  Now  I  am  off  to  the 
village.    Don't  wait  dinner  for  me." 

He  went  away  with  a  gnat  stride,  banging 
the  heavy  oak  door  alter  him. 


I  don't  believe  that  the  worst  can  have; 
happened." 

"  But  it  has,"  he  answered,  and  he  handed 
me  the  letter,  the  contents  of  which  had  ho 
elated  Mr.  i'oltimore. 
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I  read  it  ;  it  ran  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Sir, — We  regret  to  inform  you  that  we 
cannot  raise  the  money.  The  shares  in  the  mine 
you  hold  arc  of  no  value  as  sccurily.  The  estate  will 
iherofore  pa;>s  to  Mr.  I'oltimore  on  Midsummer  day. 

"  But  surely,"  I  cried,  "  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
ore^cr  to  let  you  keep  the  property.  To  trll 
you  the  truth,  Manners,  1  don't  believe  in 
that  extraordinary  document  your  father 
signed.  At  least,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
good  look  at  it.    The  estate  is  entailed." 

"  Ves  ;  but  he  broke  the  entail/' 
How  so  ?   How  is  that  possible  ?  He 
could  not  do  it  without  your  pennissit»v  <uid 
you  were  not  of  age." 

"  He  sent  me  a  paper  to  sign  on  my 
twenty-first  birthday.  I  never  even  guessed 
what  it  was,  and  signed  practically  without 
reading,  but  now  I  am  certain  it  was  that, 
and  I  liigned  away  my  birthright." 

I  could  not  help  feeling  a  sense  of  dismay. 
Manners  had  no  more  notion  of  business 
than  an  infant. 

I  thought  hard  during  the  remainder 
of  that  evening,  and  at  fast  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  to  consult  no  less  a  man 
than  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  father  of  Miss 
Angela.  1  deleriiiined  to  tell  Gruuby  of 
my  resolutkm. 

"  Vou  shan't  want  a  friend  at  this  juncture,'* 
I  said.  "  If  I  had  the  money  I  would  lend 
it  to  you  with  a  heart  and  a  half,  and  think 
myseif  well  off,  too,"  I  added,  "for  Croft- 
wood  Hall  is  admirable  security  for  any  loan. 
But  1  have  nothing  Ukc  that  amount  at  my 
command,  so  there  b  no  good  wasting  time 
over  that  thought   The  place,  however,  is 

worth  saving;,  even  if  you  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  We  don't  want  an  old  family  place 
to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  scoundrel  of 
Poltimorc's  sort.  Now  I  propose  to  go  to 
Ix)ndon  to-morrow,  for  tluTe  is,  n*;  yon  are 
aware,  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  when  there 
I  shall  consult  Dickinson." 

'*  W  hat  ?  "  cried  Granby.  "  Angela's 
lather  ?  " 

"The  same." 

He  looked  uncomfortable,  started  up  and 

lK>;aii  lo  ]m  ,  thi-  room.  "  Vou — would  not 
surely  tell  him — about  " 

"  You  must  leave  that  to  mc,  my  boy. 
Whatever  happens,  I  must  have  an  open 
hand.  You  cannot  be  worse  off  than  you 
are  now,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Dickinson  to  despise  you  for  loving  his 
daughter." 


The  poor  fellow  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  groaned. 

"  I  am  off  in  the  morning  to  do  what  I 
can,"  I  said.  "  In  the  meantime,  stay  here 
and  await  events." 

I  was  sorry  afterwards  that  I  had  not 
insisted  on  taking  him  with  ine :  but  how 
could  I  fori'tcH  tlu-  horril)lL'  future. 

1  reached  home  soon  alter  eleven  o  clock, 
and  telephoned  immediately  to  Dickinson  tu 
know  if  he  could  see  me.  I  had  a  reply  ill 
the  affirmative,  and  went  to  his  chambers 
soon  after  noun. 

"  Come  out  and  have  lunch  with  me,"  be 
said  heartily,  "  and  then  you  can  tell  me 
what  it  is  all  about.  Young  Manners  and 
the  Croftwood  estate  I  But  surely  that  is  a 
fine  property  ?  " 

"  It  is  if  we  can  rescue  it,"'  I  replied,  "and 
it  is  for  that  ptirpose  I  want  to  consult  you." 

We  lunched  in  his  favourite  coffee  house 
off  the  Strand,  and  I  told  Dickinson  as  much 
as  I  thought  necessary  of  the  story.  He  was  a 
middle-at^ed  man,  with  a  staid,  reserved  face. 
It  was  dmicult  to  understand  how  he  could 
be  the  sparkling  and  vivacious  Angela's  father. 
He  sat  quietly  after  my  communication  had 
come  to  an  <  nd.  then  he  said  abruptly — 

*'  Have  you  told  nie  everything  ?  '* 

I  looked  at  him  and  resolved  to  trust  htm. 

*'  There  is  one  thing  I  have  left  out,"  I 
said.  "  It  is  this.  Young  Manners  loves 
your  youngest  daughter  as  faithfully  and 
truly  as  a  man  can  love  a  woman.  He  would 
make  her  a  good  husband,  and  Croftwood  is 
not  to  be  despised." 

"  That  is  true,"  answered  Dickinson.  I 
don't  know  what  can  be  done^  but  I  will 
ro!isn!t  my  soli*  itor.  If  anyone  can  help 
you,  \\  antage  is  the  man.  Slay,  I  will  give 
you  a  letter  to  take  to  him  at  once.  Yo«i  can 
expl.iin  matters  more  quickly  than  I  could, 
and  there  isn't  a  moment  to  lose.*'' 

"  The  worst  happens  on  Midsummer  day, 
and  this  is  the  20th.  We  have  only  four  days.** 

He  gave  a  low,  significant  whistle,  then 
da>hed  off  a  few  words  to  Wantage  and 
put  the  letter  into  my  hands. 

Wantage  was  busy  in  his  office  in  Lincoln** 
Inn.  He  was  a  little  red-headed,  freckled, 
cUierh'  man,  witli  a  keen  fare,  an  observant 
eye  and  a  manner  which  e.\j)tessed  ngihing. 
He  was  very  busy,  as  numerous  clerks 
testified,  but  Dickinson's  letter  was  Open 
Sf  -ftff/f',  and  1  was  allowed  to  see  him  almost 
irnineiiiately. 

A  curious  case,"  he  said,  after  we  bad 
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talked  lor  over  un  hour.  "  Will  you  kindly 
leave  me  now,  Mr.  H)nc,  and  come  buck 
aliout  this  time  to-morrow.  I  can  give  you 
my  answer  then — )es  (jr  no." 

I'here  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ( omply. 
I  spent  the  evening  at  my  dub,  slept  as  best 
I  could  during  the  night  that  followed,  and 
punctually  to  the  mDiiimt  uas  back  with 
Wantage  in  the  aUernoon  ui  the  twenty-first. 
I  was  taken  at  once  into  his  presence.  He 
shut  the  door  and  locked  it. 

"  I  have  not  been  idle  since  I  saw  von,  ' 
he  said  to  me.  "  I  have  been  mukmg 
enquiries  with  regard  to  those  gold  reefs. 
I  have  also  heard  several  things  by  no 
means  to  l'ohinK»re's  credit.  I  do  not 
i)eiieve  that  at  the  worst  he  can  uphold  his 
claim.  It  is  my  very  firm  impression  that 
the  law  wants  him,  and  sooner  than  he  has 
any  idea  of.  At  anv  rati  ,  one  thing  must  be 
done— the  cheque  uuisi  be  paid,  i  will  let 
)x>u  have  the  amount.  I  heard,  on  the 
whole,  favourable  accounts  with  regard  to 
those  gold  reefs.  OoftwofKl  is  wr,rth  saving, 
the  youtJg  muji  is  worth  rescuuig.  Now,  if 
you  will  help  me,  the  thing  can  be  done." 

"  No  fear  of  my  not  helping  you,"  I 
answered  t  heerfullv.  *'  I  would  almost  cut 
ott  my  right  hand  to  help  that  btjy." 

"Thanks^  Mr.  Hyne,"  he  said,  gazing  at 

me  critically  and  almost  with  a  quizzical 
expression.       Vou  are  a  good  friend." 

"  His  mother  was  a  good  friend  to  me." 

"  Ah,  I  respect  you,  Mr.  Hyne.  Well, 
this  is  your  part  in  the  matter.  The  checjue 
must  be  paid  to  you,  and  you  must  pay  it  to 
Poliimore.  The  lad  himself  must  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  NOn  must  accept 
Poltiniore's  letter  of  rele.isi.:.  This  is  a  matter 
for  a  lawyer,  however,  and  if  you  are  going 
down  to  Croftwood  to-morrow  I  shall  have 
pleasure  in  accompanying  you.  Poltimore 
may  plav  tricks  with  Manners,  and  |K>ssililv 
also  with  you ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  will 
dare  to  try  them  on  with  me.  ^^'ill  you  be 
ready  to  accompany  me  to  CroAwood  Hall 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  I  said. 

We  talked  a  little  longer ;  matters  were 
finally  arranged,  and  I  left  in  high  spirits. 

On  niv  wav  honte  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  would  wire  to  Granljy. 
I  accordingly  sent  the  following  very 
•    cheerful  message : — 

.Ml  riijht.  Money  will  be  raised.  Coiniiitj  down 
with  solicitor  to-monow.     Cheer  up.— LAUKb^seii 

UVNE. 


The  rest  <if  the  d.iv  passed  as  usu.il.  It 
was  not  until  nine  oelock,  just  after  1  had 
returned  frou)  dining  at  my  club,  that  all  of  a 
sudden  it  flashed  upon  me  what  a  ilendly  and 
dangerous  thing  I  had  done  in  senduig  that 
wire  to  Granby.  1  sprang  from  my  chair. 
Manners  would,  of  course,  tell  Poltimore^ 
and  the  man  would  he  (reside  liiinself  with 
rage  and  disappomtment.  Beyond  doubt^ 
Poltimore  was  in  a  most  serious  position  ; 
his  own  adairs  were  so  critical  that  if  he  did 
not  get  relief  soon,  such  as  the  (>oftwo<Hi 
estate  would  lunnsti  him  with,  he  would  go 
under,  how  deeply  and  how  far  I  could  not 
guess  ;  but  he  would  be  submerged — 
ruined  As  far  as  he  was  conrerned,  every- 
thing depended  on  whether  young  Manners 
was  able  to  pay  him  by  Midsummer  day,  or 
— great  heavens  !  there  was  another  alterna- 
tive. Sli-iuld  Granby  Manners  di€  bef<jre 
Midsummer  day,  Poltimore  would  be  equally 
safe— indeed,  more  safe  than  if  the  arrears  of 
interest  were  paid.  Then,  beyond  doubt,  the 
estate  would  be  his.  He  wduld  Ise  a  rich 
man.  Should  Granby  die  Poliimure  would 
have  attained  the  utmost  height  of  his 
ambition,  'i'he  position  was  too  fearful  to 
c<mtemplate  quiedy.  I,  who  had  l)oj>ed  to 
liberate  the  boy  from  all  Ixis  troubles,  had,  by 
sending  that  telegram,  in  aU  possibility  sealed 
his  death  warrant.  A  de.sperate  and  eniel 
man  with  no  pnnci|)le  would  do  anylhmg. 
Then  there  was  that  scoundrelly  butler,  a 
(  ouard  without  a  scrap  of  conscience.  He 
had  alua\s  hated  thi  hoy.  I  saw  hatred  in 
his  eyes  when  he  greeted  us  both  at  Croft- 
wood HalL  Yes,  beyond  doubt  Manners 
was  in  the  gravest  danger. 

It  was  imposstlile  for  me  to  rest.  I^te  a.s 
it  was,  I  found  mysell  ten  nnnutes  aftei  wards 
in  ft  hansom  cab.  I  had  determined  to  catch 
the  ten  o'clock  train  from  Waterloo.  Not  an 
instant's  delav  must  keep  me  from  the  place. 
I  would  wire  to  Wantage  in  the  morning.  He 
could  come  down  and  the  necessary  business 
could  be  tran.sacted.  Hut  I,  in  the  meantime, 
would  Ix;  on  the  spot  to  prevent  mischief. 

1  am  not  given  to  nervous  lancies,  but  I 
must  confess  that  during  that  railway  journey 
to  Croftwood  station  I  had  about  as  bad  a 
time  as  a  man  e>ften  lives  through.  There 
was  liic  lonely  deserted  iujuse,  steeped  in  all 
its  superstitions ;  there  was  the  sup|)osed 
ghost;  there  was  the  villain  who  weuhl  stop 
at  nothing  :  there  was  his  tool,  the  old 
butler;  and  there  was  the  boy  himself, 
nervous,  highly  strung,  innocent. 
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The  train  seemed  lt»  crawl- -it  .slopped  at 
every  station.  By  the  time  I  reached  Croft- 
wood  station  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock, 
'riicrc  was  no  fly  to  be  had — there  was 
nothing  lor  it  t)ui  to  finish  my  journey  on 
foot.  I  knew  my  way  well,  and  struck 
along  the  country  lanes  at  a  brisk  pace. 
'J"he  night  was  fine  with  a  high  wind.  Scuds 
of  broken  cloud  raced  acros.s  the  moon, 
giving  alternate  moments  of  bright  light 
followed  by  diikiu  ss, 

.At  last  1  turned  up  the  avenue  and  finally 
reached  the  house.  There  was  no  light  in 
any  c)f  the  windows.  I  determined  not  to 
ring  the  b<  1!.  I)m  to  make  my  way  rt»und  to 
the  left  under  some  close  growing  shrubberies. 
I  thought  it  extremely  probable  that  T  could 
enter  by  the  old  chapel,  a  place  no  longer 
\X'^v\\  ci'.Iu  r  lor  {)ra\L'r  f»r  prai^f.  No  one 
would  tlunk  ol  the  chapel,  or  be  concerned 
as  to  whether  the  heavy  oak  door  was  locked 
or  not.  I  had  observed  that  it  was  unlocked 
when  with  (iranby  two  days  ago.  Now  it 
yielded  to  my  pressure.  I  went  straight 
through  the  chapel.  This  led  me  into  the 
picture  gallery,  at  the  further  end  (»f  which 
was  a  secret  door  by  which  1  could  eventuaiiy 
reach  (iranby  s  room. 

As  I  walked  f{uickly  down  the  long  picture 
gallery,  the  gre  iter  jwrt  of  which  was  in  in- 
tense (I.irktiess.  the  windows  having  been  all 
barred  and  boUed,  I  suddenly  paused  and 
listened.  Sumethit)g  had  broken  the  silence. 
What  could  it  be?  It  soimtled  like  low 
guttural  breathing.  My  heart  beat  fast  as  I 
advanced,  then  it  almost  slopped,  lor  hang- 
ing unsupported,  and  brought  into  relief  by 
a  long  ray  of  moonlight  which  fell  thrmigh  a 
badly-fitling  shutter,  was  a  lace  within  a  lew 
feet  of  n)y  own.  Oh  God  ! — the  face  was 
upside  dewH^  while  breath  passed  quickly 
between  the  anguished  lips.  It  was  the  face 
of  Gran  by. 

This  scene  lasted  for  only  a  minute ; 
before  I  could  speak  everything  was  changed 
—  :i  hrit^ht  light  lloftdet!  tlit-  a[Kirtiiir'nt.  ami 
Poliiniore,  a  candle  in  his  hand,  approached 
from  the  dining  hall  end.  Granby  was 
hanging  by  his  feet.  I  ruslu d  at  the  villain 
— a  desperate  encoutitt  r  took  [)!ace. 

"  W  hat  is  this,  )  (ju  scoundrel  ? "  1 
shouted. 

He  swung  me  »>flr  with  the  strength  of  a 
man  n-  nrh  double  my  si/e,  pushed  the  old 
bulier  towards  mc  and  dashed  away.  The 
latter  I  seized. 

No.  6Q.-Vot.  X.  M 


**  Help  me  at  once,  Tarring,"  1  cried,  "or 
I'll  wring  your  neck.  Save  Mr.  Gianby — 
tvhat  are  you  about  man  ?    Ke  (juick." 

His  face  was  ghastly,  but  he  spoke  no 
word.  We  worked  (juietly.  A  step-ladder 
stood  behind  us  and  a  few  moments  later 
Mannt  rs  l  av  upon  the  floor,  still  breathing, 
but  unconscious. 

"  Go  and  fetch  brandy,"  1  cried. 

The  man  disappe.rred  and  soon  returned 
with  a  (Iccanti-r  and  a  glass.  I  poured  a 
little  down  the  boy's  throat,  and  he  opened 
his  eyes. 

.\  few  hours  later  Granby  was  able  to  tell 

his  (jwn  story. 

**  I  got  s  our  tclcgran),  and  was  nearly  mad 
with  joy,  "  he  said.  "Holtimore  found  me 
holding  it  in  my  hand.  He  rushed  at  me, 
sri/(  (I  tlx-  >licLt  iiiid  read  the  news.  I  ^hall 
never  forget  his  lace.  It  was  just  as  though 
I  were  in  Hades,  and  saw  the  face  of  a  lost 
spirit.  Hut  before  I  had  time  to  realise  any- 
thing ht  liuid  I  ui-!i[  iiir  111  his  powerful  grip. 
He  .said  something  to  iarring  who  was  not 
far  off  and  they  canied  me  away  with  them 
to  thr  picture  gallery.  I  think  I  fainted,  for 
uln  II  I  rnmr  to  myself  I  was  tied  by  the 
ankles  10  that  beam.  W  hat  1  lived  through 
during  the  next  awful  hours  I  can  never  by 
any  possibility  explain.  " 

The  d<«1or  when  he  arrived  made  it  clear 
tluit  death  must  have  ensued  in  a  verv  short 
time,  'fhis  %%'ou1d  have  been  caused  by  the 
enormous  congestion  of  the  brain.  The 
cunniiigness  ot  the  mode  of  nnirdi  r  was 
made  apparent  when  the  doctor  km  her  said 
that  afler  the  boy  died  and  the  body  was 
lowered  down,  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  trac  t'  apparent  to  anyone  of  what 
had  happened. 

Both  Poltimore  and  Tarring  were  arrested, 
and  are  now  undergoing  a  term  of  penal 
servitude. 

.As  to  Granby,  his  friends  clustered  round 
him,  and  the  estate  wa>  put  on  a  firm  basis. 
He  is  about  to  marry  Anm  !a  1  )ickinsoii  in  a 
short  time.  i'he  shares  ui  the  gold  reef 
have  also  turned  out  trumps,  and  the  owner 
of  Croftwood  Hall  will  once  more  be  a  very 
rich  man. 

In  the  bright,  calm,  handsome  fellow,  who 
shows  not  a  trace  of  fear  or  nervousness, 

who  is  happy  of  the  happy,  and  gay  of  the- 
gay,  ft  u  would  recognise  the  boy  whom  1 
was  the  means  of  rescuing  from  the  most 
terrible  death. 
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FLOWERS  AND   FAIRIES  OF  THE  DEEP. 


By  W.  J.  WINTLE,  F.Z.S. 


THE  fairest  flowers  are  said  to  blush 
unseen,  and  certain  it  is  that  many 
of  Nature's  masterpieces  are  rarely  seen  by 
human  eyes.  Some  are  so  small  that  their 
brilliant  lu-auly  passes  unpcrceived,  and  others 
have  their  abode  in  places  inaccessible  save 
to  those  who  take  Ixjth  time  and  pains  to 
find  them.  I  his  is  notably  true  of  what  we 
may  call  the  flowers  and  fairies  of  the  dee[) 
— those  wonders  of  marine  life  that  can  only 
be  .seen  to  advantage  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

Here  we  find  flowers  that  live  and  move, 
that  love  and  hunt  and  fight,  for  they  belong 
not    to  the 


vegetable  but 
to  the  animal 
kingdom,  and 
their  waving 
fronds  and 
lovely  petals 
are  the  limbs 
by  aid  of  which 
they  carry  on 
their  manifold 
activities. 

Here  we  find 
fairies  far  sur- 
|>a.ssing  those 
of  fancy — un 
substantial, 
shadowy  crea- 
tures gleaming 
with  ghostly 
beauty  as  they 
glide  through 
the  waters, 
ever  changing 
in  Wnm  as  the 
currents  carry 
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them  to  and  fro,  but  suddenly  disappearing 
and  leaving  only  a  shapeless  mass  of  colour- 
less slime  when  taken  up  into  the  air. 

These  are  jelly  fish — a  popular  name 
which  may  serve  to  include  a  host  of  lovely 
marine  creatures  whose  scientific  names  need 
not  here  be  recorded — lowly  organisms 
whose  .structure  is  of  the  simplest,  but  whose 
outward  forms  are  surpassingly  grat  eful  and 
varied.  Of  these  the  iK'st  known  e.xamples  are 
perhaps  the  Medusie,  consisting  mainly  of  bell- 
shaped,  semi  transparent  organism.s,  lot)king 
like  floating  umbrellas  or  mushrooms  of 
crystal,  with  the  footstalk   replaced  by  a 

cluster  of 
twisted  and 
fringed  IoIh;s, 
often  resem- 
bling a  group 
of  graceful 
roots  or  in 
other  cases  an 
inverted  harts- 
tongue  fern. 
The  edge  (»f 
the  umbrella- 
sha|)ed  lK)dv 
is  elegantly 
scallojK'd,  «ir 
fringed  with 
long  hair  like 
appendages, 
which  wave  to 
and  fro  with 
every  mo\e- 
ment  of  the 
water. 

Some  of 
these  "  sea 
fairies  "  are 
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transparent  and  clear  as  crystal ;  some  are 
opalescent  and  reflect  the  tenderest  tints  of 
rose  and  green  and  blue ;  while  others  are 
brilliantly  and  vividly  coloured.  In  certain 
species  the  central  mass  appears  as  if  covered 
with  a  thin  iridescent  veil,  resembling  a 
submerged  soap  bubble. 

And  yet  this  thing  of  beauty,  with  all  its 
elaboration  of  form  antl  colour,  is  little  more 
than  a  phantom.  It  consists  mainly  of 
water,  and  when  cast  up  on  the  shore 
by  the  receding  waves,  rapidly  dis;i[)pears 
till  nothing  is  left  but  a  vague  stain  u(x>n 
the  sand. 


Take  again  the  extraordinary  colony  of 
tiny  creatures  which  is  known  as  the 
Apolemia,  and  is  common  off  the  coast  of 
Nice.  It  consists  of  an  axis  of  flexible 
crystals,  forming  a  kind  of  spiral  ribbon  of  a 
delicate  rose  tint,  often  more  than  a  yard  in 
length.  All  around  it  are  attached,  by  means 
of  long  transparent  stalks,  some  hundreds  of 
little  bodies,  shaped  like  flower  buds,  of  a 
vivid  red  colour  with  a  soft,  pearly  lustre. 
To  this  garland  are  appended  long  tresses  of 
glittering  filaments  which  wave  to  and  fro, 
and  the  elTect  of  the  whole  is  past  the  power 
of  words  to  describe. 


A  group  or  anemones   living  "  flowers  "  of  the  sea. 


Closely  allied  to  the  Medusa  is  a  wondrous 
creature,  or  assemblage  of  organisms, 
called  the  Or.inge  Claleolaria,  which  is  not 
unconunon  in  the  Mediterranean.  Kach 
consists  of  a  couple  of  transparent  locomotive 
bladders,  from  which  depends  a  flexible 
thread  of  jelly-like  substance,  which  may 
reach  to  several  feet  in  length.  At  short 
intervals  along  this  stem  are  tiny  groups  of 
polyps — each  a  living  organism — and  from 
these  depend  slender  threads  which  hang 
vertically  in  the  water,  and  glitter  with  a 
weird,  ghostly  beauty  when  the  sunbeams 
reach  them. 


Another  marvellously  beautiful  creature — 
or  rather  t'olonv  of  creatures- -is  known  as 
the  Portuguese  .Man  of  War,  the  scientific 
name  of  which  signifies  a  stinging  bubble. 
Imagine  a  kind  of  cylindrical  bladder,  about 
a  foot  long,  ver)'  much  like  a  ItubbiL-  dilated 
in  the  middle  and  narrowing  off  toward 
either  end.  It  is  practically  transparent  and 
is  of  a  lovely  azure  blue  above,  shading  off 
into  purple  and  violet  mingled  with  green 
and  crimson  below. 

It  is  surmounted  by  a  crest,  limpid  and 
pure  as  crystal,  veined  with  purple  and  violet 
and  fringed  with  a  lovely  rose-pink  hue. 
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This  crest 
can  be  made 
at  will  to 
form  a  sort 
of  sail,  by  the 
aid  of  whii  h 
the  living 
bubble  is 
carriedalong 
be  To  re  the 
bree/e  as  it 
floats  on  the 
surface  of 
the  water. 


branched  and  tree-like  in  form,  others  are 
convoluted — as  in  the  so-called  "brain  coral" 
—  while  others  curiously  resemble  an  inverted 
mushroom. 

These  are  the  stony  cities  labt>riously  built 
up  by  vast  colonies  of  liny  creatures  known 
as  Madrepores.  The  little  holes  with  which 
the  "coral  "  is  seen  to  be  covered  are  the  old 
homes  of  the  little  masons.  The  deserteci 
city  is  a  thing  of  beauty  in  itself,  but  when 
full  of  life  and  activity  it  was  fairer  far.  Take 
a  living  exaniple  and  watch  it  as  it  lies 
immersed  in  the  water,  and  from  each  tiny 
orifice  will  emerge  a  little  bud  of  gelatinous 
flesh,  which  will  presently 
e.xpand  and  open  out  into 
a  lovely  little  flower,  like 
a  Banksia  rose. 

In  one  species  the 
"  flower "  is  surrounded 
by  delicately  tinted 
tentacles  with  white, 
clubbed  tips,  which  fringe 
the  tiiarginof  acup-shiped 
cavity  in  the  cenlr^',  across 


A  living  cluster  of  grapes. 

Below  the  vesicle,  or  bubble, 
are  a  multitude  f)f  fine  fila- 
ments, some  waving  to  and  frt), 
others  contracted  antl  twisted 
into  a  spiral  form,  and  yet  others 
hanging  perpendicularly  like 
delicate  threads  of  the  purest 
blue.  These  are  largely  self- 
contained  individual  organisms 
which  live  together  in  an  ideal 
commonwealth  of  mutual  co 
operation.  Sr>me  are  repro- 
ductive individuals,  some  may 
be  termed  nurse  forms,  olher> 
serve  as  tentiicles,  while  a  fourth 
class  form  the  standing  army 
of  the  republic,  being  armed 
with  a  stinging  apparatus  of  the  most  virulent 
tvpe.  Woe  to  the  unhappy  fish  that  comes 
into  contact  with  the  Portugue/.e  Man  of 
War !  .\  specimen  as  small  as  a  walnut  has 
been  known  to  kill  a  fish  of  the  si/e  of  a 
mackerel.  Even  to  the  human  species  contact 
with  this  stinging  apparatus  is  not  only  intensely 
|)ainful,  but  is  even  dangerous  to  health. 

Turning  now  to  another  wonderful  example 
of  marine  life,  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  stony  growths  commonly,  but  in- 
accurately, called  While  Corals.    Some  are 


The  Portuguese  Man  of  Wtr. 


which  stretches  an 
oval  disc  marked 
with  a  star  in 
brilliant  colours, 
in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the 
<'reature's  mouth, 
with  its  fi  n  e  1  y 
notched  lips  of 
pearly  while.  The 
space  surround- 
ing the  lips  is 


A  colony  of  Polyps. 
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Two  groups  of  Madrepore  Polyps,  which  build  the  so-called  white  coral. 

fawn-rolourcd.  tlie  star  being  of  a  rit  li  at  the  I-oiulon  Zoological  Clartlcns.  or  in  any 
red  or  pale  vermilion,  or  sometimes  of  the  sea>i(.ie  a(|iiaria— notahly  in  that  at  Brighton, 
most  brilliant  emerald  green,  as  gorgeous  which  [)ossesses  a  really  magnifu-ent collection, 
as  the  breast  feathers  of  a  humming-bird.     'I'he  conuiionest  of  all  the  British  species 

Nearly  related  to  the 
Madrepore  colonies  are 
the  Anemones,  or  "sea- 
flowers,"  as  they  are  often 
called.  Indeed,  the 
stranger  to  the  study  of 
marine  life,  who  for  the 
first  time  sees  in  a  rock 
pool,  or— iK'tter  still- 
in  a  good  acjuarium,  a 
i-luster  of  anemones  with 
expanded  tentacles  of 
many  shapes  and  col<»urs 
may  l>e  pard«)ned  for 
refusing  to  believe  that 
the  "  flowers  "  are  in 
reality  members  of  the 

animal  and  not  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  ringed  with  brown  anil  grey,  but  here 
Almost  every  rock  pool  on  our  southern  and  there  will  be  found  a  brilliant  blood  retl 
coast  will  aflbrd  examples  of  these  strangely  specinieii,  while  another  will  display  the 
beautiful  creatures,  while  those  who  wish  to  most  delicate  shades  of  blue,  stripe<I  with 
study  them  at  greater  convenience  can  do  so  pink. 


A  Sen  Anemone. 


looks  like  a  mere  lump 
ol  dull  -  coloured  jelly 
until  it  expands  its  ten- 
tacks,  when  it  resembles 
a  maiiy-|)etalled  chrysan- 
themum, gt^rgeous  in 
crim.son,  pink  or  purple 
tints,  and  surrounded  at 
the  base  of  the  petals 
w  ith  a  ring  of  brilliant  lur- 
(juoise  beads.  Another 
and  larger  kind  resem- 
bles nothing  so  mui  h  as 
a  (|uilled  dahlia.  .Most 
of  the.se  have  their  petals 
—  or  tentacles,  to  speak 
mon-  accurately—  striped 
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Touch  an 
anemone  and 
its  beauty 
vanishes  as 
il  by  magic. 
The  petals 
contract,  fold 
in,  and  dis- 
appear ;  and 
nothing  is 


A  common  type  of  Mcau>ji. 

left  l)Ut  a  tough,  repulsive, 
jelly-like  flesh.  Watch  an 
aiumone  for  a  while,  and 
you  will  soon  see  the  puriK)se 
of  its  display.  'I'hose  many- 
tmted  petals  are  not  by  any 
means  designed  for  mere 
sh<»w  pm|)Oses.  They  are 
the  animal's  limbs — its  hands 
with  which  it  captures  its 
prey  and  passes  it  into  the 
mouth,  which  lies  concealed 
in  the  midst  of  them 

Presently  a  tiny  marine 
creature  comes  swimming 
past,  heedless  of  danger,  or 
perhaps  even  attracted  by 
the  display  of  colour,  and 
comes  into  ttontact  with  one 
of  the  anemone's  petals.  It 
might  as  well  be  in  the  coils 
of  a  python,  for  its  d<K)m  is 
irrevocably  sealed.  The  ten- 
tacles instantly  close  upon  it, 
and  push  it  towards  the 
mouth,  which  in  some  species 
is  advanc  ed  to  meet  it,  and 
for  a  time  the  glories  of  the 
sea-flower  are  eclipsed.  The 
work  of  digestion  is  going  on,  but  presently 
the  llower  will  again  unfold  and  display  its 
insidious  charms  to  lure  further  victims  to 
dfstru('tion. 

.\nother  strange  iromposite  creature — con- 
sisting really  ol  a  c<jlony  of  polyps— is  known 
as  the  sea  pen,  from  its  close  resemblance  tr» 
a  (juill.  To  tjuote  Lamarck,  "  It  seems  as  if 
Nature,  in  forming  this  composite  animal, 
had  wished  to  copy  the  external  shape  of  a 


bird's  feather."  It  lives  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  where  it  adheres  by  its  stalk  to 
the  rocks,  being  often  half  buried  in  the 
>an«l  or  mud. 

Nothing  can  exceed  in  gracefulness  the 
waving  beauty  of  these  sea-pens — or  cocks- 
c«)mbs  as  the  I'rench  sailors  call  them. 
They  are  generally  of  a  purplish-red  colour, 
and  the  fringed  arms  of  the  colonies  emit 
brilliant  flashes  of  phosphorescent  light,  and 
doubtless  help  to  illuminate 
the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Turning  now  to  another 
strange  inhabitant  of  thelK.*d 
of  the  sia,  it  may  occasion 
some  surprise  when  we  spe.ik 
of  the  .sea-cucumber,  or  tro- 
pang,  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  for 
as  ordinarily  seen  il  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  huge 
slimy  slug.  Hut  if  placed 
in  sea  water  an«l  left  to  itself, 
it  will  j)re>ently  protrude  a 
large  chocolate  coloured 
head,  tipped  with  a  ring  of 
feathery  giils,  l(H)king  \ery 
much  like  a  head  ol  curled 
kale,  but  of  the  loveliest «  bite 
and  primrose — so  beautiful 
that  the  beholder  forgivi  s  the 
creature's  ugly  slug-like  body. 

If  frightened  or  roughly 
handled  by  its  captor,  the  sea- 


A  ACA-fairv 


from  Nice. 

cucumber  has 
the  faculty  of 
ejecting  its 
teeth,  stomach 
and  digesti\c 
apjKiratus,  and 
leaving  no- 
thing but  an 
empty  mem- 
branous sac. 


A  rare  anJ  bMUtiful  McdoM. 
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NOVELISTS  AND  THE  UNCONVENTIONAL  WOOING. 


B7  HENRY  LEACH. 

LOCK-SMI'I  HS  are  not  the  only  persons 
or  things  that  have  aroused  the  derisive 
laughter  of  Cupid.  Next  to  his  contempt  for 

the  makor  of  •  .'ist.irK  ^,  the  wayward  httle 
god  is  most  a  dcspiser  ot  rules  and  customs. 
He  plots  and  plans  for  the  making  of  his 
love  spells,  and  if  the  hai)py  end  lie  contem- 
plates be  achieved  it  is  held  l)y  all  rr»iK-erned 
to  be  sufficient  excuse  lor  any  methods  which 
may  have  been  employed.  We  who  may 
not  for  the  lime  being  be  under  his  control 
Conceive  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  woo — 
to  ask  the  siniple  question,  when  the  crisis 
comeSf  in  a  respectful,  but  fervent,  manner, 
and  to  embellish  the  remarks  which  are 
made  upon  the  occasion  with  such  particulars 
as  may  be  considered  necessary  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  present  them- 
selves. 

When  wc  come  to  this  conclusion  we  feel 
rather  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  those  who 
picture  the  romaiui(  -i<  lc  of  life  to  us  in  Story 
bo(>k>,  and  to  snarl  u|n(ii  tiujin  with  sonie 
such  comment  on  their  work  as  that  there  is 
surely  much  in  the  old  saying  that  truth, 
after  all,  is  Stranger  than  fiction.  For  the 
fart  is  th:it  there  is  nothini;  tlie  authf)r  loves 
so  much  as  the  conventional  proposal.  He 
will  illuminate  it  with  all  the  cliarm  of 
delicious  sentiment,  and  fashion  such  a  love 
scene  from  his  sim|)Ie  materials  as  none  will 
cavil  at ;  but,  when  all  has  l>een  written,  it 
amounts  to  but  the  sim|)lest  ([uestion  asked 
under  the  simplest  circumstances.  It  is 
a  lM)ld  thing  to  ^^iiv.  htit  even  KonK'o,  prince 
of  lovers  as  lie  was,  yet  was  simple  and 
unoriginal  in  the  essential  features  of  his 
lovemakiii.;.  Therefore,  if,  as  we  say,  some 
no\el  jirujiosals  which  we  can  call  to  mind 
iiave,  as  lur  as  we  know,  been  made  in  novels 
only,  that  is  nut  to  suggest  that  they  exceed 
the  limits  of  1  ^ihilitv  in  all  cases,  nor  even 
that,  considering  them  in  tlie  aggregate,  they 

(  7 


IlliMtimied  by  A.  E.  JACKSON. 

in  any  way  approach  those  limits.  But  the 
real  proposals  will  by  a  blessed  secrecy  always 
remain  as  unwritten  chapters  of  domestic 
history,  and  in  lieu  thereof  we  must  needs 
content  ourselves  with  the  samples  drawn 
from  fiction  to  show  that  there  are  more 
wa)  s  than  one  of  asking  a  most  momentous 
question. 

Of  the  wooings  of  the  heroes  of  Shake- 
speare there  are  many  varieties,  though  the 

king  of  our  poets  had  ever  a  leaning  for  the 
simply  beautifully  romantic,  and  dte  love 
passages  in  liis  plays  are  less  distinguished 
for  peculiarity  than  for  a  plain  but  exquisite 
charm.  And  yet,  upon  ix  casion,  Shakespeare 
could  contrive  a  curious  situation  for  the 
invitation  of  love,  as  witness  that  most 
extraordinary  wooing  of  shrewish  Katharina 
by  Petruchio.  With  preliminary  arranp^emcnts 
for  the  match  between  them  already  made, 
Petruchio  greets  the  lady,  upon  seeing  her 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  "Good  morrow, 
Kate  ;  fr)r  that's  yniir  name,  1  hear."  And 
instantly,  with  her  eyes  flashing  anger,  she 
reproves  him — 

**We1l  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard 

of  hearing  : 
They  call  me  Katharine  that  do  talk  of  nic. ' 

Never,  it  would  .seem,  was  wooing  nu)re 
ill  timed  nor  lady  love  more  scornful  ;  but  it 
suits  the  mood  of  Petruchio,  wlio  hurries  all 

the  nK)re  with  his  proposition.  IJaiitering 
her  till  she  writhes  with  fury,  he  exclaims — ■ 

"You  lie,  in  faith;  for  you  are  call'd  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
Hut,  Kate,  the  pietlicst  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kale, 
For  dainties  are  all  calcs, — and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me.  Kate  of  my  consolation  ;— - 
Hearing  thy  inildm-ss  prais'd  in  every  town, 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded. 
Vet  not  so  deeply  as  t(j  thee  belongs 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife." 
«  ) 
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Kaiharine,  ai  was  to  be  cxpecieU, 
responds — 

**  Mm  'd  :  in  good  time :  let  him  that  mov'd 

yon  liitluT. 

kemove  you  hence  :  I  kjjew  you  at  the  rirst. 
You  were  a  moveabJe." 

From  here  there  is  a  lively  interchange  of 
banter  and  scorn ;  Petruchio  declares  that— 

"  I  find  you  ji:iss!ng  gentle. 
'  Tvvas  lold  me  you  were  rougti,  and  coy, 

and  sullen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar ; 

4>  <«>  4> 

Here  comes  your  ikihcr :  never  make  denial  i 
1  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife." 

How  Kale  reviles  her  parent  for  wishing 
her  wed  to  "one  half  lunatic;  a  madcap 
ruffian,"  and  hf)w  Petruchio  only  bra/enly 
relortii  that  all  the  world  who  had  discussed 
Kate  had  talked  amiss  of  her — 

*'  If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy. 

For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove  " 

— this  excellent  taming  of  the  shrew,  bcgin- 

nititj  at  this  most  unconventifmal  (mitt-hip, 
i:i  one  of  the  quaintest  things  in  Shakespearean 
comedy,  as  the  sequel  to  it  is  the  most 
charming. 

Not  more  in  the  riMlms  of  fiction,  pcrhap^. 
than  in  everyday  lile  is  the  service  of  sou)c 
inanimate  object  invoked  as  the  medium  for 
a  declaration  of  lo\e  w  hen  hesitating  doubt 

or  bashfulness  nr«-  hinclrinrt-^.  at  the  oitts.  t 
at  all  events,  td  the  plaui  sjwlven  words. 
There  was,  perhaps,  nothing  very  remarkable 
about  Kaust's  declaration  to  Margaret  or  the 
itrmu'<_!iatr  circum'-fances  attt.*ni!in-  it :  it  was 
iti  cHect  wliat  njigtii  haj)pcn  lius  altcrnoi>n 
in  a  suburban  garden  if  the  couple  concerned 
were  fully  charged  witli  sentiment.  And 
yet  there  was  something  charming  about  it, 
which  brings  one  to  think  of  it  at  once  when 
these  dumb  mediums  and  love  charms  are 
being  suggested.  It  was  the  sweet,  unhajipv 
Margaret,  with  her  heart  already  gone  out  to 
l'"au>t  who,  silting  in  the  garden  with  him, 
plucked  a  Star  flower  and  began  to  pull  off 
the  leaves  one  aftrr  tlje  other.  "  Sliall  that 
a  nosegay  be?"  asked  l-'aust.  "No,  it  is 
just  in  play,"  was  her  coy  reply.  "  How?  "  he 
enquires.  "Go!  you  will  laugh  at  me,"  she 
rejoins.  Rut  she  <  tMitiniies  to  pull  o/T  the 
leaves,  murnmring  the  while. 

Faust:  \V'h:it  nuirmurcal  thou.' 
AtargurH  {iuilf  uhud) :  He  loves  me — ^loves 
me  not. 


i'uust :  Thou  sweet,  angelic  soul  I 
MM^tXret  {continuing:;):  Loves  mc  -not— 
lov  es  nic — not.   {  PIui  i'ing  the  last  leaj  she  tries 
unth  frank  dtli^ht)  :  He  loves  me  ! 
Faust:  Yes,  child!  and  let  this  blossora-word 
For  thee  be  speech  divine!  He 

loves  thee  I 
Ah,  know'st  thou  what  it  means  ?  He 

loves  thee  I 
( ffi'  i^rasps  both  her  hands). 
M  U  i^.n  et :  \     all  a-tremblc. 
t'ausl:       O  tremble  not  I  but  let  this  loolc. 
Let  this  warm  clasp  of  hands  declare 
thee 

What  is  unspeakal)le  I 
To  yield  one  wholly,  and  to  feci  a 
rapture 

In  yicldin;:.  that  must  be  eternal  I 
Eternal  \ — lor   the   end    would  be 
despair. 

No,  no, — no  ending'  '  no  ending  ! 

Then  Martha  interrupts  this  pretty  love 
play  with  the  hint  that  "The  night  is 
falling,"  and,  as  ever,  Mepbistopheles'  sinister 
voice  is  heart!,  to  remind  one  of  the  tragedy 
which  lo<jms  always  about  this  pair  even  in 
these  ecstatic  moments : "  Ay !  we  must  away ! " 

George  Eliot's  wonderful  power  of 
expressing  by  the  niost  delicate  suggestion 
the  subtleties  of  human  nature  was  rarely 
better  instanced  than  in  the  few  pages  in 
which  she  revealed  the  o  .\  i mastering  love 
which  suddenly  sprang  In  tweon  Sttpheti 
Guest  and  Maggie  rulliver,  tlie  one  already 
affianced  to  Maggie's  best  friend,  the  other 
pr.ictically  so  to  the  deformed,  but  bigh- 
stuilcd,  I'hili])  W'akem.  'J'hey  had  no  s(»o!ver 
iiici  than  .Siepiien  and  Maggie  felt  that  a 
new  and  embarrassing  influence  had  entered 
thi-ir  lives  which  they  dar-  d  hardh  acknow- 
ledge to  themselves,  and  Stephen  ultunately 
made  an  unspoken,  merely  suggested,  declara- 
tion of  love,  which,  however,  was  all  sufficient. 
He  never  proposed  in  uoid->.  at  least  not 
until  his  desire  was  well  underst(K)d  and  the 
words  were  mere  entreaty ;  one  felt  on 
reading  the  book  that  a  formal  proposal, 
even  though  clothed  in  (h*'  most  amatory 
and  romantic  phraseology,  would  h  ive  been 
a  vulgar  absurdity. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  dance  at  Park 
House,  and  Stephen  and  .Mani^ic,  oppressed 
by  the  pain  of  the  new  situation,  were 
wandering  distractedly  in  the  conservatory 
whilst  a  waltz  was  being  danced. 

Tiicy  had  rciched  the  eiul  i if  ihc  con- 
servatory, and  were  obliged  to  pause  and  turn. 
The  change  of  movement  brought  a  ne%v 
consciousness  to  Maggie :  she  blushed  deeply. 
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"  Hearing  ihy  mildness  prais'd  in  ever)*  inwn.  Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
(Ycl  noi  so  deeply  as  10  thcc  belonK<.)  Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife." 

— Peiruchio's  extraordinary  wooing  of  Katharina  in  Tkt  Tmjming  a/  IM*  ^hrew. 
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turned  away  licr  iicrtil.  and  drcv  lier  arm  from 
Stephen's,  noin;;  up  to  some  nowcrs  to  smell 
them.  Stephen  st«HKl  motionless  and  still 
pale. 

"Oh,  may  I  get  this  rose.'"'  said  Maggie, 
making  a  groat  effort  to  swy  something  and 
dissiriatr  the  hurninir   sense   of  irretri«>\ahle 


"  A  oiad  impulse  seized  on  Stephen  ;  he  darted  tiinards  the  arm  and  showered  kisses 
on  it,  claspinj  the  wrist."— Stephen  (iucsi  s  impas^ioncd  mute  Jejlaratlon  of  love  to 
iMagjjic  Tullivjr  Li  /.'/,•  '.'.,.',•/(  /,',>>a. 


confession.  "  1  think  I  am  quiie  wicked  witii 
roses  ;  I  like  to  gather  them  and  smell  tlicni 
till  they  have  no  scent  left."' 

Stephen  was  mute  ;  he  was  incapable  o: 
putting  a  sentence  together,  and  Maggie  bent 
Iter  arm  a  little  upward  towards  the  large 
h  ilf  ot>fijf«i  rosi-  that  hid  attracted  her.    .  . 

A  mad  impulse 
seized  on  Stephen  ; 
he  darted  towards 
the  arm  a  :i  <J 
showered  kisses  on 
it,  clasping  tiic 
wrist. 

But  the  jje\t 
m  o  111  e  n  t  .M  a  g  i  e 
snatched  it  fruni 
him,  and  glared  at 
him  like  a  wounded 
war-goddess, 
quivering  wit  li 
rage  and  humili- 
ation. 

That,  in  efTecl, 
was  Steplien's 
propos;il,  and  it 
.sufficed.  Majijiie 
went  away  with 
him  afterwards, 
even  though  she 
returned  and  the 
end  was  all  a 
tragedy.  Hut  the 
atmosphere  of  the 
hook  is  necessary 
t<»  an  appreciation 
of  the  subtlety 
and  reality  of  the 
s  i  t  u  a  t  i  o  n  —  a  Ji 
appreciation  con 
tessed  even  h\ 
those  who  tliink 
that  more  is  made 
of  the  novfls  of 
Cleorge  I.liot  than 
their  ineiit  jusli- 
ties. 

Certainly  one  of 
the  most  remark- 
able proposals  We 
have  ever  heard  of 
is  that  whi<-h  .Mr. 
I'ickwick  niatle 
on  a  memorable 
tx'casion  to  Mr-, 
liardell,  his  land 
L.dy  -remarkable 
inasmuch  as  it 
shows   how  little 
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may  really  Ixi  held  to  consiitiUe  a  prop  osal. 
Without  making  any  attempt  to  excuse  the 
conduct  ol  Mr.  Pickwick,  it  niu^l  be  con- 
fessed that  but  for  the  fact  that  a  capable 
jury  awarded  Mrs.  Hardell  seven  livmdred 
and  fifty  |M)undi>  damages  for  hreacli  of 
promise  in  respect  of  it,  one  might  liavc  had 
some  hesitation  in  admitting  this  one  to  the 
r  tr  .:'irv  f)f  pr»)posals.  In  face,  however,  of 
the  celebrated  c;u>c  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  this 
score.  Mr.  I'ickwick  did  propose,  and  this 
was  how  he  did  it. 

Mr.s.  Bardell  was  dusting  liis  apartments. 
Her  little  boy  had  gone  on  an  errand  for 
Mr.  Pickwick.  This  gentleman  was  turaii^ 
over  in  his  ni*nd  \\v  '\\\<.-sium  of  the  engage- 
ment of  a  valet — the  notorious  .\lr.  Samuel 
Weller.  After  one  or  two  commonplace 
remarks  be  seemed  to  get  to  business. 

"Mrs.  Bardell,'  saiil  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  the 
expiratiotl  of  a  few  mimites. 

".Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell  ;iKain. 

**  l>o  you  think  it's  a  iiuk  h  greater  expense 
to  keep  two  people  than  to  keep  «ine  ?  ' 

"I.a,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  liardell. 
Colouring  to  tlie  ver>-  border  of  her  cap,  as  she 
fancied  she  obser\ed  i  ^pi  ries  of  matrimonial 
twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  her  hidgcr.  "  La,  Mr. 
Pickwick  ;  what  a  question  '.  ' 

"  Well,  but  do  you    "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwit  k. 

"  Ihat  depends  said    Mrs.  IJardell, 

approaching  the  duster  very  near  to  .Mr. 
Pickwick's  elbow,  which  was  pl.iiitrd  on  the 
tabic,  *■  that  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
person,  you  know,  .Mr.  Pickwick  ;  and  whether 
it's  a  sa\  ing  and  careful  |)erson,  sir." 

"Thai's  vcr)'  true,"  said  .Mr.  Pickwick,  "but 
the  person  I  have  in  my  eye  (here  he  looked 
very  liard  at  Mrs.  Hartkll),  I  think,  posse ^^<  -, 
these  qualities  ;  and  has,  moreover,  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  great  dcid 
of  sharpness.  Mrs.  Hardell,  which  may  be  of 
Consider.ihle  u-.e  to  me."' 

"La,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Hardell,  the 
Criin-.on  rising  to  her  cap-border  again. 

"  1  tlu,"'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  growing  energetic, 
as  was  his  wont  in  speaking  of  a  subject  which 
interested  hini,  "  I  do.  indeed  ;  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  ,\Irs.  Hardell,  I  ha\c  made  up  my  mind." 

*'l)<Mr  tne.  sir."  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell. 

'•  N'oti  ll  ill  III.  It  wry  strange,  now,"  said  the 
anii.ible  .Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  good-humoured 
glajicc  at  his  companion,  "  that  I  never 
consulted  you  about  this  matter,  and  never 
even  mentioned  it  till  I  sent  your  little  buy 
out  this  morning— eh  *' 

Mrs.  Bardell  could  only  reply  by  a  look.  She 
had  long  worshipped  Mr.  Pickwick  at  a  distance, 
but  here  she  was,  all  at  once,  raised  to  a  pinnacle 


to  which  her  wilili-^'.  .nu!  mosi  extravagant  hope- 
had  never  dared  to  aspire.  .Mr.  Pickwick  was 
going  to  prop<ic — a  deliberate  plan,  too— sent 
her  little  hoy  to  the  Borough,  to  get  liini  out  of 
die  way  -how  thoughtful — how  considerate  \ 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "what  do  >-ou 
think?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  .Mrs.  BarddU 
trembling  with  agitation,   you're  very  kind,  sir." 

"  It'll  save  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  won't 
il?"  said  .Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Oh,  I  never  thought  anything  of  the  trouble, 
sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Hardell  ;  "and,  of  <i)urse,  1 
sitould  take  mure  trouble  to  please  you  then 
than  ever  ;  but  it  is  so  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
to  have  so  mu(  h  rcjubideration  for  my  lonelines-s." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,  said  .Mr.  Pickwick,  "  1  never 
thought  of  that." 

There  was  just  a  few  more  conversational 
exchange.^  in  this  strain  when  suddenly  .Mrs. 
Hardell  rose  from  her  chair,  and  tlung  her 
arms  round  Mr.  Pickwick's  neck  with  a 
cat.iract  of  tears  and  a  chorus  of  sobs.  "Oh. 
you  kind,  gotnl,  [)layful  dear,"  she  said,  anii 
while  .Mr.  IMckwii  k  in  astonishment  <  riod. 
"  Bless  my  soul ! and  suggested  that  some- 
body might  come  and  see  them,  Mrs. 
Bardell  said,  **  Let  them  come."  And  sure 
enotigh  there  catne  .Mr.  'I'upntan,  Mr. 
\\  inkle  and  Mr.  .Snc)dgrass ;  and  .Mr.  Pick- 
wick, "  with  his  lovely  burden  in  his  arms, 
was  struck  motionk»s  and  spcx'diless."  It 
was  a  most  emlKirrassing  situation  concerning 
which  it  is  better  to  make  no  coinmcnL  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Pickwick  main- 
tained that  he  was  talking  of  his  prospective 
v.tli  t  all  tile  tinu'  ;  but  the  jurv  in  Hardell  r*. 
Pickwick  had  very  little  ditticuity  in  conung 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  actually 
|)roposing  to  Mr.s.  H.irdell.  We  are  justifiedi, 
therefore,  in  regarding  it  as  a  very  remark- 
able proposal. 

But  in  any  reflection  such  as  this  upon 
the  various  and  curious  styles  of  lovc- 
plt  dging  and  marriage-oflfering  which  v 
ha[)pcncd.  as  far  as  we  know,  only  in  an 
author's  famry,  there  can  hardly  l)e  omitted 
the  weird  episode  in  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's 
uncanny  She,  wherein  the  long-lived, 
unearthly  .\vesh.i  lures  her  heart  to  Leo 
Vincey  as  he  looks  iqion  the  still  warm  body 
of  his  wife,  from  which  the  life  has  just  been 
struck  by  this  new  wooer.  Ayestuif  or  She, 
you  will  rememlier,  who  "knew  the  secret* 
of  the  earth  and  its  riches  uui  c  ould  turn  all 
thin,^--  to  hi  r  ii -<  -  -who  Itad  even  for  a 
whilt;  overcome  Ch.mge,  tliat  ye  call  Death,'' 
lived  on  thimigh  the  ages  in  the  Caves  of 
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K6r,  with  her  da/jtling  beauty  all  unimpaired, 

wuiiiny  fnr  Kallikratt-s,  whom  she  had  lost 
in  the  ancient  day:*,  tu  conie  again  and  luve 
and  be  loved. 

As      explained  to  Holly : 

**  1  say  to  thee  that  1  wait  now  for  cac  I 

loved  to  l)c  ])orn  ajjain,  and  here  I  tarry  till  he 
tinds  me,  kmnvin^,'  of  a  surety  that  hither  will  lie 
come,  and  that  here,  and  here  only,  shall  he 
greet  me.  Why  dost  thou  sHpjxw  that  I,  who 
am  all  p«>«Lilul,  I,  whuat..-  Imeliness  is  more 
than  the  (irecian  Helen,  of  whom  they  used  to 
sing',  and  \\h(>^,<-  wisdnni  is  wider  ay,  far  more 
wide  and  deep  ihan  the  vvisdom  of  Soloinun  ilit 
Wise — why,  I  say,  d«)Si  thou  think  that  I  herd 
here  with  h.-irh,ii  i  in--  Inui  i  than  the  heasts  ^ 
Because  1  wait  for  luni  I  love.  .  .  .  lUit  the 
day  will  come,  it  may  Im?  when  live  thou^.ind 
mnre  years  hn\e  passed,  and  an-  lost  and  melted 
mto  the  vault  of  Time,  even  .i>  tlu-  little  rlouds 
melt  into  the  },doom  of  nij^lit,  <>r  it  may  he 
to  mnrrf)«'.  ulion  he,  my  I'im  ,  shall  he  horn 
agam,  and  then,  tollouing  a  law  thai  is  stronger 
tlian  any  hum^n  plan,  he  shall  find  me  //<'/>-, 
where  onrc  Ik-  knew  me,  and  of  a  surety  his 
heart  v\ill  solan  towards  me,  though  I  sinned 
a((ainst  him  ;  ay,  even  though  he  know  me  not 
again,  yet  will  he  love  me,  if  only  for  my  beauty's 
sake." 

The  long-wuilcd  kjt  Kalhkratcs  conies  at 
last  in  the  form  of  Xxio  Vincey,  who  brings 
with  him,  however,  Ustatie,  to  whom  he  is 
wed  according  to  the  eustoni  of  the  Ania- 
lu^jgcr.  Aycsha  rescues  \jco  from  death, 
then  literally  by  a  look,  kills  Ustane,  and 
chooses  thi>  moment  to  pleail  her  suit.  To 
.say  the  Iciist,  the  oc<asion  does  not  seem 
opportune  for  lovenuking.  Leo  .springs 
towards  Ayesha»  but,  as  if  by  some  magic 
force,  is  repulsed. 

Then  .Ayesha  spoke.  "  F'orgive  me.  my 
guest,"  she  said  softly,  addressing  him,  "if  1 
have  shocked  thee  with  my  justice." 

"Foi^ive  thee,  thou  fiend,"  foared  poor  Leo, 
wringing  his  hands  in  his  rage  and  grief. 
*'  Forgive  thee,  thou  murderess  !  liy  heaven,  I 
will  kill  thee  if  I  can  I " 

*'  Nay.  nay,"  she  answereil  in  the  same  soft 
\  ()ice,  "  thou  dost  not  understand  the  time 
has  come  for  thce  lo  learn.  Thou  art  my  love, 
my  Kallikrates,  my  IWautiful.  my  Strong.  For 
two  thousand  years,  Kallikrates,  have  1  waited 
for  thee^  and  now  at  length  thou  hast  come 
back  to  me  :  and  as  for  this  woman,"'  prnnting 
to  the  corpse,  "  slie  stixxl  hetween  me  and  thee, 
and  therefore  have  I  removeil  her,  Kallikrates." 

"  It  is  an  accursed  lie  ! said  Leo.  "  My  name 
is  not  Kallikrates  I  I  am  Leo  Vincey  ;  my 
ancei>tor  was  Kallikrates — ^at  least,  I  believe  he 
was." 


**Ah,  thou  saycst  it — thine  ancestor  was 

Kallikrates,  and  thou,  even  thou,  nn  Kallikrates 
rcUirn,  c  ome  hack — -and  mine  ow  n  deal  lut  d:  " 

But  Slie  exercises  her  unearttily  ciuiriii 
upon  Leo,  and  in  spite  of  himself  he 
succumbs. 

'*  I  lookrd  f.p  a.ijain."  says  Holly,  "and  now 
her  perfect  form  lay  in  his  anns,  and  her  hps 
were  pressed  against  his  own  :  and  thus,  with 
thi  (  orpse  of  his  dead  love  for  .in  .ilt.ii.  illd 
Leo  \  ince>  plight  his  troth  lo  her  rcd-lunded 
murderess-  plight  it  f<Nr  ever  and  a  day." 

A  I  udge  of  the  High  Court  has  recently 

given  such  a  testimonial  to  Cliarles  Lever's 
c\(  cllint  historical  novel,  Chnrlt  %  0\\fttl/e\\ 
as  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  a  jury 
for  reading  at  the  first  opportunity,  and,  we 
retnember,  the  Irish  dragoon,  who  is  the 
hero,  ])rcss,  (l  his  own  love  suit  in  a  manner 
somcwtiat  curious  in  that  he  did  so  entirely 
unknown  to  himself.  Perhaps  many  a 
nervous  heart  would  have  been  glad  lo  ha\e 
l>een  ahle  lo  do  the  same.  The  luttle  ol 
Waterloo  is  but  just  over,  in  llie  slory,  and 
there  is  still  the  smell  of  powder  in  the  air. 
O'.Malley,  who  is  secretly  and  very  fervently 
in  love  with  Lucy  Dashwooil.  a  general's 
daughter,  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  when 
he  luid  been  asked  if  he  were  goh^  to  be 
married,  signs  the  name  of  his  lady  love  to  a 
military  pap.-r,  instead  of  his  own.  .\gitated 
and  distracted,  he  retreats  to  a  private 
chamber  to  curse  his  luck. 

"Oh,  Lucy,  Lucy  I  "  I  exclaimed  aloud,  "hut 
for  you  and  a  few  words  carelessly  spoken.  1  ha«.l 
never  trod  the  path  of  ambition,  whose  end  luis 
been  the  wreck  of  all  my  happini  b-  Kut  for 
you,  1  had  never  loved  so  fondly  ;  I  liad  ne\-cr 
tilled  my  mind  with  one  image  which,  excluding 
e\cry  other  thought,  leaves  no  pleasure  but  it 
alone,  ^'es,  Lucy,  hut  for  you  I  should  have 
gone  tranquilly  down  the  stream  of  hfc  with 
naught  of  grief  or  care,  save  such  as  are 
inseparahle  from  the  passing  chances  of 
mortality  ;  loved,  perha[>s,  and  cared  for  by 
someone  who  w  tmld  ha\  e  deenied  it  no  disgrace 
to  ha\  e  linked  her  fortune  to  my  own.  But  for 
you,  and  1  had  never  been  " 

**A  soWier.  you  would  say.  "  whispered  .i  soft 
voice,  as  a  light  hand  gently  touched  iny 
shoulder.  "  I  had  come  to  thank  you  for  a  gift 
no  gratitude  can  repay  -my  father's  life;  but, 
truly.  I  did  not  think  to  hear  the  words  you  have 
spoken  ;  nor,  having  heard  them,  can  I  feel  their 
justice.  ...  I  have  followed  you  in  my  tlujughts 
acrovs  the  burning plainsof  the  Peninsula,  thrnti^'h 
the  long  hours  of  the  march  in  the  dreary  nights, 
even  to  the  haltleficid.  I  have  thought  of  you  ;  { 
have  dreamed  of  you ;  I  have  prayed  for  you." 
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I  I'ou  ■rt  my  love,  my  Kaltikraies,  my  Beautiful,  my  Strong.  For  two  thousand  years  have  I  waiicJ  for 
thet.  and  now  nt  l.nmh  ihou  hasi  come  hack  to  mc." -- Ayenha  pleading  her  suit  to  Leo  Viniey,  whom  she 
recognises      her  re  born  lover,  Kallikratcs,  in  Sht. 


////: 


J.V/KKV  .I/.V(;.///.\7: 


"Alas  I  I.iuy.  but  nnt  loved  mc." 

The  very  words,  as  I  spoke  them,  s;ink  with 
a  despairing  cadetire  upon  tny  heart.  Her 
hand,  which  had  fallen  upon  mine,  trembled 
violently  ;  I  pressed  my  lips  up<m  it,  but  she 
moved  it  not.  1  dared  to  look  up  ;  her  head 
was  turned  away,  but  her  heaving  bosom 
betrayed  her  emotion. 

"  .No,  no,  Lucy,'"  cried  I,  passionately,  "  I  will 
not  deceive  myself ;  I  ask  for  more  than  you 
can  give  mc.    Farewwll  I  " 

To  the  practised  reader  this  is  very  con- 
ventional, and  the  teriiiination  is  so  much  so 
that  very  few  novelists  of  today  would 
venture  upon  such  a  one.  General  Sir 
( ieor^e  I  )ashwo(Mj  a[)[)jars  at  the  door,  and 


tills  is  the  psychological  moment  for  Lucy 
to  fall  fainting  into  OMalley's  arms. 

"(iod  bless  you,  my  Ihjv  I "  said  the  old 
( leneral,  as  he  hurriedly  wiped  a  tear  from  his 
eye  ;  *'  1  am  now,  indeed,  a  happy  father." 

The  author,  such  is  his  i)erversity,  often 
stolidly  declines  to  give  you  any  jxirticulars 
of  what  you  feel  must  have  Ijceii  among  the 
quaintest  projwjsals  imaginable.  Vou  may 
guess  xs  much  as  you  like,  and  can  hardly 
guess  wrongly  :  hut  what  really  ha[)pened  oti 
certain  memorable  occasions  ante<redent  lo 
certain  marriages  which  were  duly  solemnised 
as  related  in  favourite  histories,  will  never  be 
known  to  anvonc  .save  the  reticent  author. 


**Oh,  Lujy,  l,u.\ :    ■  , \.,.iiitii.J.    "Bui  for  you,  I  haJ  never  loved  ro  fondly:  I  had  never  Hlled  mjr 

minJ  with  one  image  »  hich.  excluding  every  other  thought,  leaves  no  pleasure  but  it  alone  But 

far  you,  and  I  had  never  been  "   "  A  soldier,  you  would  say,"  whispered  a  soft  voice,  as  a  light  hand  gently 

touched  tny  shoulder  "I  have  thought  of  you  ;  1  have  dreamed  of  you  ;  I  have  prayed  for  you." 

"Alas!  Lucy,  but  not  loved  me.  "   Charles  O'Matlcy's  qu;:int  un.onsclous  proposal  to  Lucy  Oashwood. 
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seems  in  keeping  with  the  fit- 
ness of  things  that  little  children 
should  interest  themselves  in  garden- 
ing, for  nature  is  seen  at  her  kindliest 
and  best  among  the  flowers. 

The  struggle  for  existence,  which 
among  the  higher  orders  of  creation  is 
so  fierce  and  keen  that  some  thinkers 
have  even  ventured  to  a.ssert  that 
nature  is  not  moral,  is  less  conspicu- 
ous among  the  flowers.    These  do 
not,  as  a  rule, 
fight  and  prey 
ujHin    one  an- 
other like  many 
animals.  We 
always  associate 
freshness,  purity 
and  sweetness 
with  the  flower 
garde  n,  and 
these  surelv  are 
things  which  it 
is  good  for  little 
children  to  love. 

'1'  here  are 
comparatively 
lew    boys  and 
girls,  at  any  rate 
/~\   d  u  r  i  n  g  t  h  e  i  r 
earlier  years, 
iQ    who  are  not 
^    fond  of  plants, 
£    provided  that 

^  they  are  taught  to  regard  them  intelli- 
gently. Give  a  child  a  garden  that 
he  may  call  his  own,  teach  him  how 
to  work  it  properly,  and  explain  to 
fi0  him  the  reasons  for  the  various  pro- 
Cesses,  and  in  most  cases  he  will  soon 
become  a  budding  horticulturist. 

\  very  interesting  experiniL-nt  in 
this  direction  has  lately  been  made 
^  in  connection  with  a  large  Board 
in    School  for  infants  in  Invicta  Road, 

|0v 


W'aterine  the  larkspum. 

the  beds 


Blackheath,  by  Miss  Lucy  R.  Latter, 
a  well-known  authority  on  kinder- 
garten and  nature  study.  The  history 
of  the  experiment  n»ay  best  be  told  in 
her  own  words  : — 

"Some  months  ago  the  Board,  at 
my  re^juest,  agreed  to  let  me  have 
eighty  feet  by  eight  feet  of  the  play- 
ground attached  to  the  beautiful  new 
school  to  which  they  had  recently 
apiK)inted  me,  for  gardening  purjxjses 

with  the  chil- 
d  r  e  n.  T  h  c 
asphalt  was  d»ig 
up  and  earth 
put  in  its  place. 
Then  ihe  chil- 
dren and  a 
teacher  under 
my  direction 
marked  off 
thirty-six  beds 
divided  by  nar- 
row paths.  For 
the  latter,  stones 
If  were  gathered 
by  the  children 
fronj  a  place 
close  by,  where 
building  opera- 
lions  were 
going  on. 

"  'i'lu-n  came 
the  allotting  of 
two  children  t(»  a  l>ed — after 
which  the  actual  gardening  began. 
Bulbs  were  set  in  some  of  the  beds, 
while  the  others  were  got  ready  for 
stock  plants  f»r  spring  sowings. 

"The  little  gardeners  are  all  under 
eight  years  of  age,  and  they  are  never 
hap{)ier  than  when  (►ccupied  in  their  gar- 
dens. Those  who  cannot  work  out  d(K)rs 
from  want  of  space,  have  plenty  of 
windf)w  gardening  in  their  class-rooms. 
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"  The  plants,  and  other  pets  indoors,  are  attended  to  every  morning  from 
tj-^   9.40  to  10  o'clock  ;  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  lo.o  till  10.30, 
\      special  nature  lessons  are  taken  in  addition  in  every  class.    Small  groups  of 
^-^y-  children  work  in  the  garden  at  various  times  according  to  the  work  to  be 

done  there,  which  varies  of  course  with  the  sea.son  of  the  year. 
y-i       "  Eve«ry  class  holds  a  given  number  of  beds,  which  are  allotted  out  to 
^     the  children  for  a  year  (at  present)  so  that  they  may  obsene  the  sequence 
in  nature,  and  the  result  of  their  own  labours.    The  youngest  children  are 
thus  brought  into  intimate  relationship  with  the  things  in  nature. 
"iiy       "  As  to  the  destiny  of  the  garden  produce,  one  of  our  greatest  objects  is 

5 'J  to  help  the  children  to  experience  the  joy  of  real  giving,  the  high  privilege 
of  true  work,  and  the  means  which  it  affords  of  giving  pleasure  to  others  : 
that  when  the  harvest  time  comes  we  like  to  share  the 
^  produce  of  <jur  garden  with  others,  perhaps  with  some 

little  children  trom  a  poorer  district,  who  have  no  garden 
of  their  own.    Sometimes  a  comrade  is  ill,  and  a  few 
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The  baby  t;->rklcncra  on  their  way  to  vork 

flowers  go  to  cheer  him  :  while  parents  and  teachers  are  not  forgotten  by 
the  little  ones  in  the  distribution  of  their  gifts. 

"  In  the  spring  we  have  great  festivity  when  the  radish  crop  is  gathered, 
and  parents  and  friends  are  invited  to  share  in  the  banquet  provided  by 
the  little  children. 

"This  nature  study  is  the  centre,  as  it  were,  round  which  all  the  other 
work  of  the  school  is  grouf)ed  ;  but  no  idea  of  prizes  ever  comes  into  our 
work.  We  are  totally  averse  to  anything  being  done  merely  for  the  sake 
of  material  rewards,  and  the  children  themselves  find  abundant  delight  in 


O 


^■^J  watching  the  results  of  their  lalxjur,  and  in  being  able  to  do  little  acts  of  ftt\ 
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kindness  to  others." 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  school  at  Blackheath,  we  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  seeing  for  ourselves  how  successfully  this 
experiment  of  juvenile  gardening  is  succeeding.  Calling  at  the  school 
one  summer  morning,  our  attention  was  instantly  arrested  by  the  really 
delightful  little  gardens  that  were  ranged  along  one  side  of  the  playground. 
I'rom  the  circumstances  of  the  case  they  were  necessarily  very  small,  but 
each  was  sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  couple  of  children,  and 


in  every  direction  one  saw  evidence  of  ihe  pride  that  the  children  took 
in  their  little  plots.  Anything  neater  could  not  well  he  imagined  ;  hnt 
at  the  s;uiie  linie  there  was  a  total  ahsence  of  primness  or  artificialitv. 
Nature  and  not  art  was  evidently  the  key  note  of  the  whole.  Kach  little 
group  might  have  sprung  up  sptintaneously,  hut  for  the  fact  that  lilies, 
larkspurs,  sunflowers,  and  the  like  do  not  usually  grow  up  by  chance  in 
ih«'  playground  of  a  London  Board  School. 

The  beds  were  about  equally  divided  Ix'tween  flowers  and  vegetables — 
of  the  latter,  lettuce,  cabbages  and  carrots  being  mainly  in  evidence. 
Hut  even  the  beds  of  vegetables  were  in  most  cases  relieved  by  the  presence 
of  a  few  flowers,  not  arranged  as  a  stifT  bf)rder,  but  sjiringing  up  here  and 
there  among  the  plants,  pretty  much  as  one  hnds  a  flaming  [>oppy  or  a 
bright  blue  cornflower  among  the  wheat. 

Presently  a  little  procession  of  tiny 
tots  marched  from  the  school  door  and 
made  its  way  towards  the  garden.  Hoys 
;ind  girls  alike  wore  neat  pinafores  to 
save  their  clothes  from  being  soiled,  and 
all  were  laden  with  spades,  hoes,  rakes, 
and  watering  pots,  while  the  leader,  a  tiny 
!)oy,  manfully  pushed  a  wheelbarrow. 

•Arrived  at  the  beds,  they  quickly  set 
to  work  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
I^ilter  and  one  of  her  assistants,  and  it 
was  al  once  obvious  that  the  task  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  genuine  enjoy- 
ment by  all.  Their  chief  ambition 
sei  ined  to  be  to  point  out  to  the  visitor 
the  special  points  of  beauty  in  each 
little  plot. 

It  was  a  hot  morning  and,  of  course, 
watering  cans  were  to  the  fore.  Trips 
across  the  yard  to  the  tap  were  con- 
stantly being  taken,  and  some  an.ount 
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of  watchfulness  was  needed  lol  little  shoes 
and  stockings  should  get  spla>hed  ;  but  it 
was  interesting  to  see  with  what  judgment 
and  discretion  the  children  used  the  watering 
cans  amid  the  flowers. 

One  little  fellow  was  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  promising  bed  of  young  cablxiges,  and 
was  receiving  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  hoeing, 
l)eing  especially  warned  not  to  let  his  /eal 
outrun  his  discretion  in  wielding  the 
implement.  Near  at  hand  a  small  boy  was 
dibbling  holes,  into  which  his  companion,  a 
tiny  girl,  was  carefully  planting  young  carrots  : 
and  in  the  adjoining  plot  another  couple 
were  judiciously  thinning  out  their  bed  of 
lettuces. 

To  the  child  mind  the  beautiful  generally 
appeals  more  strongly  than  the  merely 
useful ;  and  so  it  was  not  surprising  to  find 
that  to  most  of  the  young  gardeners  the 
flowers  seemed  more  interesting  than  the  vegetables.  In  one  of  the  beds 
we  discovered  a  little  tot  (|uite  absorbed  in  admiring  contemplation  of  a 
sunflower  that  waved  considerably  abi^ve  her  head,  while  another  was  anxious 
to  display  the  glories  of  a  really  wonderful  clump  of  many-coloured  larkspurs, 
which  largely  owed  its  splendour  to  her  untiring  attention. 

The  great  glory  of  the  garden  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  children  was  a  Madonna 
lily  which  had  somehow  made  its  appearance  in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of 
less  notable  flowers.  It  was  a  beautiful  specimen,  and  the  children  were 
never  tired  of  gathering  round  the  j)lot  and  paying  it  the  homage  of  open- 
mouthed  admiration,  while  the  proud  delight  of  the  little  girl  who  happened 
to  own  the  plot  was  a  thing  worth  witnessing.  She  took  endless  pains  to 
explain  to  us  in  childish  language  the  beauties  of  her  favourite  flower. 


The  cult  of  the  sunflower. 


Tired  out!"     A  snapshol  in  the  children's  garden. 


THE  DREAM  NECKLACE. 


A  SHORT  STORY. 


By  A.  CORALIE  STANTON. 


Illustrated  bv  R.  >X  .  WALLACE. 


T  KNEW  the  Durances  very  well.  I  know 
^  tliem  now,  but  not  (juitc  so  well,  for  we 
have  drifted  apart,  as  folks  do  when  they  are 
forced  by  circumstances  to  give  up  a  cordial, 
careless  daily  intercourse,  and  keep  warm 
their  friendship  by  letter  writing.  They  are 
the  most  charming  [xjople  I  have  ever  met, 
and  1  believe  I  may  say  that  they  have 
nothing  but  kindly  thoughts  for  their  crusty 
old  bachelor  friend.  Tiieir  real  name  is  not 
Durance  ;  and  I  have  their  permission  to 
tell  this  story. 

Psychologists  and  students  of  that  other 
world  which  lies  round  about  us,  that 
world  of  wotidcrful  and  often  terrible 
mysteries  that  will  some  dny,  I  firmly  believe, 
be  revealed  to  our  clearer  vision,  some 
glimpses  of  which  have  already  been  revealed 
to  a  few  rare  spirits  amongst  us  —  such 
persons  may  form  their  own  theories  about 
what  I  have  to  tell.  I  have  no  theory  :  I 
put  forward  no  explanation.  'I'o  me  the 
story  has  a  strange  charm  and  a  stranno 
pathos  ;  it  breathes  the  dignity  and  tragedy 
of  love  and  sorrow,  and  constancy;  it  is 
wrap[)ed  in  the  glamour  of  intangible  fear. 
On  its  supernatural  element  I  do  not  wish 
to  dwell,  nor  do  I  wish  to  criticise  it,  nor  to 
urge  its  acce[)tancc,  although  myself  I  dare 
not  di-^believe  it. 

(  : 


A  year  ago  I  knocked  up  against  Durance 
on  the  boulevards  in  Paris.  I  held  a  minor 
official  position  in  that  city  then,  as  I  do 
now.  I  had  not  seen  my  friend  for  eighteen 
months.  He  and  his  wife  are  restless  folk  ; 
they  are  young,  rich,  childless.  They  have 
a  charming  flat  in  the  l-rench  caj)ital,  they 
rent  a  floor  of  a  Roman  palace,  and  they 
own  a  beautiful  marble  villa  near  Beaulieu. 
A  few  weeks'  stay,  surrounded  by  friends,  in 
each  of  these  enticing  homes,  a  tri|)  to 
Switzerland  or  Norway  in  the  summer,  a  day 
or  two  on  the  Scotch  moors  with  the  gims  in 
the  autumn,  a  scamper  over  to  Cairo  for 
Christmas-  that  is  their  existence.  When  I 
first  knew  them  they  had  less  nionev,  and 
they  lived  nearly  the  whole  year  in  Paris, 
and  as  I  inhabited  the  floor  above  them,  we 
spent  nearly  all  our  evenings  together,  at 
the  theatres,  the  cafes,  or  round  the  fire. 

Well,  as  1  was  .saying,  I  met  Durance 
quite  unexpectedly. 

'*  What,  you  in  Paris  in  Nov«'mber ! "  I 
cried.  "  Why  are  you  not  basking  in  the 
sun  that  beats  down  u[M)n  more  favoured 
shores?  Vou  are  staying  at  a  hotel,  of 
course  ?  "  Living  in  the  same  house,  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  (xrcupying  his  own  apartment. 

'*  Ves ;  at  the  .Meurice,"  he  answered.  "  Wc 
are  only  passing  through  on  our  way  South. 
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"She  hud  seen  ■  man  enter  the  mom,  walk  up  sorily  lo  the  slccpinj;  woman,  and 
di.litcrately  strangle  her  ty  tiehienine  round  her  throat  the  pearls  that  she  wore." 


My  wife  is  rather  seedy.  It  is  a  «|ueslion  of 
jicrves.     I  want  to  keep  her  very  quiet." 

I  expressed  my  sorrow,  and  asked  if  she 
was  too  ill  lo  receive. 


"\'ou  are  such  an  old 
friend,"  he  answered. 
"She  will  be  glad  to 
see  you.  Come  in  this 
evening.  Only,  lolliflTf, 
be  prepared  for  a  liitle 
change  in  her." 

I  did  not  pay  much 
aliention  to  his  words. 
Alihougi)  I  know  very 
little  about  women  my- 
self, I  understand  that 
tlie  fine  tissue  of  their 
iKTvous    system  often 
gets  disorganised  in  a 
way  quite  unaccountable 
to  us  more  robust  males. 
I  expected  to  find 
Mrs.    Durance  a 
little  paler,  a  little 
thinner,    a  little 
more  f)ensive. 
Judge  of  niy 
astonish- 
ment,  then, 
when  I  saw 
her,  beauti- 
ful as  ever, 
with  her  old 
rose-leafskiii, 
her  clear 
violet  eyes, 
but  with  all 
her  wondcr- 
f  u 1  dusky 
hair  white 
as  snow. 
The  effect 
was  bv  no  means 
displeasing:  in 
fact, she  was  nitjre 
charming  than 
ever;  the  contrast 
between  the  silky 
hair  and  her  jet 
black  eyebrows  and  laches 
gave  her  the  look  of  a 
delicate  old  miniature. 
Hut    what    could  have 
h.>p|Kned  to  whiten  the 
raven  locks  of  a  young 
woman  who  could  have 
no  wish  left  unfulfilled  on 
the  face  of  this  much-abused,  but  certainly  to 
some  people  delightful,  terrestrial  globe  ? 

I  am  a  diplomat  by  profession,  and  1  have 
learnt,  if  nothing  else,  to  control  the  muscles 
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of  my  face.  T  flatter  myself  tliat  I  gave  no 
sign  of  astonishment  as  I  bowed  over  niy 
young  friend's  hand 

There  was  no  change  in  the  simple  charm 
of  Iier  manner,  and  only  once  or  twice 
during  the  evening  I  detected  a  hint  of 
abstraction  in  her  clear  voice,  and  saw  a 
shadow  in  her  beautiful  eyes  that  reminded 
me  of  the  snowv  crtuvn  ahovc  them. 

She  retired  early,  and  lier  liusband  begged 
me  not  to  go. 

As  soon  as  we  were  comfortably  settled, 
with  a  spirit  stand  and  a  box  of  choice 
cigars  on  the  table  between  us,  he  said 
eagerly,  "You  were  astonished,  JolliflTe?" 

"  I  am  amazed,"  I  answered.  "  Your 
wile's  beautiful  hair  " 

"It  turned  wliite  in  a  single  night,"  he 
said.  'Til  tell  you  all  about  it  IVe 
always  liad  confidence  in  your  judgment. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  where 
nervous  fancies  end  and  something  else 
begins."' 

He  lit  a  cigar,  and,  after  a  few  puds,  began 
to  speak. 

This  is  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  what 

he  said. 

"Six  weeks  ago  we  atttMid^-d  a  sale  of 
jewellery  and  objects  of  art  in  Rome. 
There  were  some  interesting  things  in  the 
ciralogue,  among  them  several  jewels  that 
had  belonged  to  prin«-es  of  the  Roman 
Church.  A  rope  ot  pearls  was  otlered,  early 
in  the  afternoon,  that  Stdla  took  a  great 
fancy  to.  ITie  stones  were  enormous,  but 
their  colour  and  shape  were  very  bad  indeed. 
My  wife  is  fond  of  barbaric  jewellery  ;  there 
were  very  few  other  bidders,  and  so  the 
string  was  knocked  d(jwn  to  us  for  a  com- 
parattvclv  moderate  sum.  It  was  two  vards 
long,  and  wc  noticed  at  the  time  that  the 
apertures  where  the  stones  were  threaded 
were  large  out  of  all  proportion,  and  that  tlie 
slenf'er  twist  of  silk  on  \vh:<-h  they  were 
strung  was  lasliioncd  in  e.\acL  nnitation  of  a 

strong  hempen  rope.    I  remember  Stella 

saying  to  me  in  fun,  *  \Vhy,  you  could  hang 
a  man  with  it  ! '  That  same  niglit  we  went 
to  a  large  reception,  and  Stella  wore  the 
pearls.  We  did  not  stay  very  late,  and  when 
we  got  home  we  sat  u|)  a  little,  as  we  always 
do,  reading,  for  we  are  both  very  bad 
sleepers.  Soon  after  a  message  was  sent  up 
from  the  stables  that  tny  favourite  saddle 
horse  had  been  taken  ill.  I  went  down  at 
once,  and  left  Stella  reading.  The  poor 
animal  was  suflWring  terribly,  but  there  was 


a  chance  of  saving  its  life.  T  determined  to 
sit  up  with  it,  and  sent  word  to  Stella  to 
that  effect.  Well,  a  veterinary  surgeon  was 
fetched,  and  he  and  I  watched  by  my  poor 
'  White  Star '  all  night,  but  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  had  to  be  shot.  As  1 
went  upstairs  to  my  room,  I  noticed  that 
the  electric  light  in  my  wife's  boudoir  was 
still  burning,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  saw 
her  reclining  in  the  cliair  where  I  i»ad  k*it 
her,  in  her  ball  dress,  with  all  her  jewels  on. 
Her  head  was  turned  away  from  me,  but  I 
guessed  that  she  had  fallen  aslee}>. 

"As  I  walked  over  to  her  side,  she  awoke 
suddenly  and  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  cry 
of  horror  such  as  I  never  u  isli  to  hear  again. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  her 
face,  nor  its  ashen  pallor,  nor  the  wiUI, 
demented  light  in  her  eyes.  And  1  cmild 
h  inllv  believe  my  own  eyes  when  1  reah's<-d 
that  her  beautiful  hair  was  as  white  as  it  had 
been  black  when  I  left  her  five  hours  before. 

"She  tore  from  her  throat  the  rope  of 
pearls  that  wc  had  lK)Ught  that  afternoon, 
and  flung  it  on  the  tloor.  '  They  are 
accursed,*  she  screamed.  'Take  them  away  I 
They  are  red  with  blocd  ! '  I  implored  her 
to  calm  herself,  and  presently  the  madness 
died  out  of  her  eyes,  and  she  told  me  tlKit 
she  had  fallen  asleep  over  her  book,  and  had 
dreamed  a  frightful  dream.  She  had  seen  a 
woman,  young  atid  hcautifiil,  and  dressed  in 
the  fashion  ot  two  centuries  ago,  lying  asleep 
on  a  couch  in  a  richly-furnished  room,  a 
woman  round  whose  wliiu  throat  was  cnkd 
the  very  rope  of  pcarl>  that  she  wore  as  she 
slept  in  a  chair  in  her  bou<loir  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  She  had  seen  a 
man  enter  the  room,  a  man  who  was  also 
young  and  rich !v  dressed  in  brocade  and 
velvet,  with  Irills  ot  iaee  and  a  jewelkd 
sword.  She  had  seen  him  walk  softly  up  (o 
the  slee[)ing  woman  and  tlelilK-rately  strangle 
her  by  tightening  round  her  throat  the  pearls 
tliat  she  wore.  The  wonum  did  not  wake  ; 
the  string  of  jewels  did  not  snap ;  it  did  its 
deadly  work.  Stella  saw  the  man  leave  tlve 
room  again,  silently,  softly,  with  an  expres^^o^l 
of  fiendish  exultation  on  his  swarthy  face  ; 
she  saw  the  dead  body  roll  over  and  fall  face 
upiiermosl  on  the  carpet,  with  gla/ed  eyes 
staring  vacantly  at  the  richly  gilt  and  pawU-cd 
ceiling,  and  the  pearls  sliowing  milk-white 
against  her  blackening  flesh." 

The  story  was  so  gruesome.  Durance  told 
it  so  quietly,  with  such  conviction,  repro- 
ducing the  horrible  intence  of  a  dream-scene 
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so  vividly,  that  I,  matter-of-fact,  prosy  old 
bachelor  that  I  am,  actually  shivered  in  the 
glowing  warniih  of  the  hotel  sitting-room 

"  When  she  had  finished  telling  me  of 
this  dream,"  my  friend  went  on,  "  Stella's 
face  took  on  once  more  the  expression  that 
I  can  only  liken  to  a  distorted  waxen  misk, 
with  fires  burning  where  the  eyes  should  be. 
She  began  to  scream  again,  staring  at  the  white 
l»eads  on  the  floor  as  if  thev  were  indeed 
pressing  deeply  into  the  white  throat  of 
the  victim  of  her 
dream.  I  feared 
lor  her  reason, 
and  did  the  first 
thing  that  1 
iliought  of  to 
reassure  her  and 
rob  the  stones  of 
any  supernatural 
power  in  her  eyes ; 
I  trod  upon  them 
and  ground  the 
whole  string  to 
[)Owder  under  my 
lieel." 

He  reached 
across  the  table, 
and,  unlocking  a 
strong,  japanned 
d  i  s patch  -  box, 
took    from  it  a 

small  wooden  caskt-t,  which  he  opene<l 
and  laid  before  me.  It  contained  a 
quantity  of  white  dust,  which  I  shoultl 
never  have  recognised  as  that  of  one 
of  the  most  precious  stones  known  to 
niL-n,  and  a  coil  of  white  silk,  a  minia 
ture  rope,  discoloured  and  flattened 
from  the  trampling  of  a  heavy  boot. 
Durance  unwound  it  and  lu-id  dmc  end 
out  to  me,  keeping  the  other  in  his 
hand.  1  underst(K)d,  and,  getting  up 
from  my  chair,  I  took  a  few  steps  back- 
ward. Then  we  both  pulled  as  hard  as 
we  could.  Any  ordinary  silken  string  of  the 
same  thickness  would  have  snapped  asunder 
like  a  hair,  but  this  was  so  cunningly  twisted 
that  it  seemed  to  have  the  strength  of  a  steel 
cable  and  the  yielding  (]uality  of  elastic. 

Durance  and  I  looked  at  each  other  :  then 
h.;  replaced  the  cord  in  the  little  box  and 
closed  the  lid. 

"Those  are  the  remains  of  the  necklace," 
he  said.  "  But  that  is  not  all.  For  a  week 
Stella  was  very  ill,  and  narrowly  escaped 
brain  fever  :  and  since  then  she  has  dreamed 


"  I  did  the  fir»i  thiriK  I 
thought  of  to  rob  the  stonc^i 
oTany  supernatural  po»cr ; 
I  ((round  the  whole  siring 
to  powder  under  my  heel." 


another  strange  dream.    Unlike  the  first,  it 
is  repeated  nearly  every  night.    She  dreams 
of  a  woman  who  is  looking  for  the  pearls; 
the  face  haunts  her  night  and  day.    She  has 
sketched  it  for  me  ;  it  is  very  beautiful  and 
very  sad.    .Stella  is  convinced  that  one  day 
she  will  meet  the  woman  to  whom  the  face 
belongs,  and  restore  what  is  left  of  the  jewels 
to  her.     I  am  thankful  to  say  that  this 
•  ;t>,^     frequently  repeated  dream  does  not  excite 
r^'     her,  and  she  dwells  on  it,  and  is  almost 

forgetting  the 
horror  of  the  first. 
1  have  made  in- 
(juiries  at  the  sale- 
room aljout  the 
former  owner  of 
the  necklace,  but 
can  learn  nothing 
satisfactor)-.  The 
man  told  me  that 
the  origin  of  many 
of  the  jewels  that 
pass  through  his 
liands  is  wrapped 
in  impenetrable 
mystery,  and  this 
one  was  not  re- 
markable enough 
to  arouse  his 
curiosity.  He 
judged  it  to  have 
been  very  old, 
and  added  that 
it  was  possibly 
l<M)ted  from  a 
figure  of  the 
-Madonna  in  some 
church,  as  if  such 
thievish  acts  came 
not  infre<juently 
under  his  notice. 
That  is  the  story, 
Jolliffe!     What   do    you    make    of  it?" 

'•  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it,"  I 
answered. 

I  think  Durance  was  dis;ippointed  ;  jier- 
haps  he  had  expected  me  to  offer  some 
elaborate  explanation,  based  on  occult 
science,  or  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  fancies 
by  chafl",  based  on  common-sense ;  but  I  was 
prepared  to  do  neither,  .\nyhow,  the  con- 
versation languished,  and  soon  after  I  look 
my  leave. 

I  saw  no  more  of  the  Durances,  for  on  the 
folNiwing  day  they  left  Paris  on  their  way  to 

the  Riviera. 
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I  cannot  say  that  I  ga.ve  much  thought  to 
Stflla  Duraiice's  horrible  dream.  It  was 
certainly  strange,  but  who  knows  what  subtle 
connection  had  not  arisen  in  the  woman's 
highly-sensitive  mind  between  the  curiously- 
wrought  silken  cord  and  the  process  of 
strangulation  :  and  in  that  way  the  dream 
may  have  had  its  origin.  The  woman  who 
was  looking 
for  the  pearls 
remained, 
but  there  the 
same  sub- 
conscious 
process  may 
have  l)een  at 
work,  and 
the  elabora- 
tion of  the 
first  dream 
thus  brought 
forth  in  this 
oft  -  repeated 
vision.  If  I 
thought  of 
the  story  at 
a II,  it  was 
to  pity  Mrs. 
Durance 
from  the 
bottom  of 
my  heart,  for 
the  mental 
horror  that 
liad  whitened 
Iter  hair  n)ust 
have  been 
incred  i  bly 
and  agonis- 
ingly vivid. 
Hut  gradu- 
ally I  forgot 
all  about  it. 

I'he  other 
day  the  story 
was  brought 
to  my  mind 
again,  and 
my  interest 
in  it  revived 
the  element 
keenlv,  the 


'An  old 


ladv 


tenfold  by  the  introduction  of 
that  touches  us  mortals  most 
human   interest,  and    by  the 
suddeiuiess  and  mystery  of  its  tragic  ending. 

I  rec  eived  a  note  from  Stella  Durance, 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  an  extract  from 
her  journal.  1  can  do  no  better  than  quote 
the  letter  in  full  : 


"Rome,  October  27th. 
"  Ever  since  the  day  on  whic  h  we  iiad 
bouglit  the  fatal  necklace,  I  had  had  no  rest. 
Nearly  every  night  I  dreamed  of  the  woman 
who  was  looking  for  the  pearls.  She  became 
like  a  friend  to  me  ;  she  inspired  no  fear  ;  I 
have  even  cried  over  the  resigned,  patient 
misery  in  her  face.    To-day  1  have  seen  her. 

It  was  at  a 
bazaar :  I  N\as 
helping  the 
Princess 
Tantonelli 
at  the  flower 
stall.  An  old 
lady  came 
into  the  hall, 
leaning  on  a 
stick.  1 1  was 
she ;  I  knew 
her  at  once, 
although  the 
face  that  I 
saw  so  often 
in  my  dreams 
was  young. 
But  the 
beauty  was 
there,  and 
the  incurable 
sadness.  I 
enquired 
who  she  was ; 
they  told  me 
her  name 
was  the '  Mar- 
c  h  e  s  a  d  e 
Toledad.'  (I 
have,  of 
course,  sub- 
stituted this 
fi  c  t  i  t  i  o  u  s 
name  for  the 
historical  one 
mentioned 
by  Mrs. 
Du  ra  n  ce. ) 
She  was  a 
S  p a  n  ia  rd, 
they  said,  passing  through  Rome  ;  very  rich 
and  very  charitable.  I  went  to  her  when 
the  bazaar  was  over,  and  told  her  the  story 
of  my  two  dreams. 

"'My  child,'  she  said,  'God  is  good  lo 
me  in  my  old  age.  Those  pearls  have  been 
in  my  family  for  centuries.  An  ancestress 
of  mine  was  .strangled  uith  them  by  her 


Icanini;  on  ■  stick.  Ii  «•«  she;  I  knew  her  ai  once,  although  the 
face  that  I  miw  so  often  in  my  dreams  was  young." 
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hrii')i  1  1  —it  was  she  yo-.i  si-v  in  yonr  dream. 
Lvcr  si!i.;e  they  have  descended  in  the 
female  line,  from  mother  to  daughter,  in 
unbroken  succession.  A  curse  was  laid  on 
tliem,  and  a  blessing,  to  ).  The  curse  tluit 
every  woaian  who  wore  them  should  die  a 
sudden  death ;  the  blessing — that  while  they 
were  in  her  possession  she  should  be  happy, 
while  shf  lived.  They  were  given  to  me  on 
my  wedding  day  by  my  mother,  and  stolen 
from  amongst  the  presents  by  some  clever 
tliicf.  On  the  same  evening  my  husband 
was  shot.  I  wa>  a  widow  before  I  had  set 
foot  in  my  new  home  !  1  was  seventeen  that 
day,  now  I  am  an  old  woman,  and  all  the 
years  that  have  jjassed  in  between  I  have 
spent  in  searching  tor  the  pearls,  for  until  I 
found  iheni  1  knew  there  would  be  no  peace 
for  me.  And  now  you,  a  young  and  happy 
woman,  have  been  sent  to  restore  them  to 
me!' 

"  I  told  her  that  there  was  nothing  but  a 
handful  of  white  dust  and  a  strand  of  silk, 

hut  she  seemed  hardly  to  Iiear  me  ;  -^he  was 
transfigured,  her  beautiful  face  was  illumined 
with  a  great  and  radiant  brightness.  I  drove 
home  and  came  back  to  her  at  once  with  the 
little  l)o,\,  and  as  I  placed  it  in  her  hands  1 
could  not  help  asking  her  whether  she 
believed  that  the  powdered  atoms  would 
really  bring  her  the  peace  and  happiness  she 
had  sought  all  her  life. 

"'There  is  only  one  happiness  for  me, 
my  child,'  she  answered,  with  a  smile,  and  I 
went  away  silently,  for  I  knew  that  she 
meant  reunion  with  her  husband  beyond  the 
grave.    It  was  quite  dark  when  I  left  her." 

"October  28th. 
'*  It  is  too  horrible !  Something  drew 
me  to  her  house  this  morning.  Her  servants 
told  me  the  terrible  news.  She  was  found 
dead  in  her  bed  by  her  maid.  She  wanted 
to  die;  she  longed  to  join  the  man  she 


loved  :  and  yet  there  is  something  horrible 
and  mysterious  about  her  death,  i  hey  tcli 
me  there  is  a  smile  on  her  face,  but  round 
her  throat  are  distinct  marks  of  strangulation 
by  a  scries  of  l>ead  like  objects,  and  in  each 
of  her  clenched  hands  was  found  a  little 
heap  of  white  dust.  They  do  not  mention 
the  silken  cord." 

"October  29th. 

"  There  are  many  rumours  afloat  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  Marchesa's  death.  The 
doctor  thinks  it  most  probable  that  s.)me 
would-be  thief  entered  the  room  through  the 
open  window  and  strangled  her;  but  that 
does  not  account  for  the  marks  of  beads 
deep  in  the  flesh  of  her  throat.  I  try  only 
to  think  that  she  has  met  the  lover  of  her 
youth,  the  husband  torn  from  her  side  on 
her  wedding  day.  The  silken  cord  on  which 
the  pearls  were  threaded  has  been  found. 
Her  will  was  tied  up  with  it ;  it  was  made 
the  night  before  her  death,  witnessed  by  her 
servants.  She  has  left  all  her  money  to  the 
poor." 

"  November  jrd. 

"The  hairdresser  says  that  mv  hair  wil! 
regain  its  colour.  1  am  always  being  asked 
what  I  used  to  bleach  it.  I  don't  feel  that 
I  can  tell  anyone  the  truth,  and,  if  I  did, 
would  they  believe  it  ?  " 

To  this  I  have  nothing  to  add.    Was  it 

the  power  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
Fate  that  guided  Stella  Durance's  footsteps 
to  that  sale-room,  that  caused  her  to  purchase 
the  pearl  necklace,  that  sent  her  that  horrible 
dream,  and  the  ever-returning  vision  of  the 
woman's  face,  that  made  her  at  last  the 
messenger  of  peace  to  a  sad  and  lonely  sou  I 
who  had  mourned  a  lifetime  for  a  youthful 
love  ?  It  is  not  for  me  to  say.  "For  now  we 
see  through  a  glass,  darkly  1 " 
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'"T"'HK  lonj;  strujiglc  over  the  lulucation 
liill,  which  cliicfly  occupied  the  Autumn 
ScssitJii,  brought  to  the  fore  sonic  young 
Members, strengthening  the  impression  others 
had  made  at  earlier  epochs.  The  fight  was 
like  Inkerman,  essentially  a  soldier's  battle. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  IJallour,  with  a  patience 
and  perseverance  that  amazed  his  intimate 
friends,  gave  up  his  nights  and  days  to  the 
task  of  carrying  the  measure  through.  Of 
all  prominently  concerned,  he  gained  most 
in  personal  position.  Those  who  remem- 
bered the  dilettante  young  man  lounging 
in,  langorously  watching  Lord  Randolpli 
Churchill,  Drunmiond  WoliT  and  Jolm 
Gorsl  fighting  under  the  piratical  flag  of  the 
1-ourth  Party,  hardly  recognise  in  him  the 
strenuous,  long-suffering,  ever-ready  Minister 
who  from  the  Treasury  Hench  l.K»re  the  brunt 
of  a  battle  in  which  his  most  dangerous  foes 
Were  those  of  his  own  household.  .Mr.  I.loyd- 
George  he  could  tackle  ;  Lord  Hugh  Ce<:il 
was  a  more  eml)arrassing  handful. 
•  On  the  Front  Bench  opposite,  the  leader- 
shij),  during  the  Lducation  Debate,  naturally 
fell  into  its  chronic  state  of  commission. 
Sir  Henry  (Jampbell-Bannerman,  ever  ready 
to  efface  himself,  from  the  first  look  a  b.ick 
seat.  Mr.  As(|uith  rarely  sp(jke,  and  the 
intervention  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler  was  e(|ually 
infretjuent,  Mr.  Bryce,  master  of  the  subject, 
usually  assumed  the  leadership  when  the  Bill 
was  to  the  fore.  It  was  significant  of  the 
situation  that  when  Mr.  Balfour  was  on  his 
legs — and  he  was  up  on  every  .Amendment — 
he  addressed  himself,  not  to  right  hon. 
gentlemen  across  the  table,  but  to  the  cluster 
of  .Members  below  the  gangway  opi)Osite. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  on  the 
Education  Bill  was  really  the  erstwhile 
obscure  solicitor  thirteen  years  ago  returned 
by  C"arnarv<jn.  Previous  to  last  .Session, 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  had,  in  modified  manner, 
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("Toby,  M.P."). 

THIRD  ARTICLE. 

made  his  mark  in  debate.  Fluent,  ready, 
benefiting  each  Session  by  practice  in 
debate,  he  generally  had  something  worth 
hearing  to  say  on  current  topics.  Somehow 
or  other,  he  incurred  the  personal  dislike  of 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  a  feeling  indicated 
either  by  leaving  the  House  when  he  rose, 
or,  if  remaining,  interrupting  him  with 
contradiction,  or  embarra.ssing  him  by 
conversation.  The  House  of  (.ommons  has 
its  personal  prejudices  and  is  not  restraine*.! 
in  their  exhibition.  But  it  i.s,  above  all 
things,  just.  Its  sense  of  justice  is  guided 
by  the  keenest  perception  of  ability,  the 
truest  judgment  of  merit  of  any  assembly  in 
the  world.  The  Education  Bill  was  a 
p«;culiarly  intricate  measure,  further  compli- 
cated by  the  daily,  alniost  hourly,  practice 
of  .Ministers  s[)ringing  upon  the  Conimittee's 
amendments  in  manuscript.  The  majority 
of  .Members,  hf)pclessly  puzzled,  soon 
discovered  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  knew 
the  Bill  from  preamble  to  schedule.  He 
further  pos.sessed  the  gift  of  lucidity,  whic  li 
enabled  him  to  make  others  understand. 
Grateful  for  this,  the  country  gentlemen 
opposite  attentively  listened,  and  found  that 
the  Radical  Welshman  was  not  such  a  bail 
fellow  after  all. 

What  ct)mpleted  conversion  was  the 
accident  that  Mr.  Lloyd- George  frecjuenlly 
found  himself  pitted  against  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil.  They  were  admirably  matched — Lonl 
Hugh  with  his  sharply-pointed  phrases,  his 
keen  thrusts  delivered  with  extremest  courtesy, 
his  lofty  principles,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Church,  which  occasionally  lo<ik  the  form 
of  delivering  a  short  sernum,  intoned  uith 
the  voice  of  a  country  curate.  On  the  other 
side,  as  it  chanced,  seated  immediately 
opposite  the  kinsman  of  the  ( 'ou!isell(jr  of 
(^ueen  Elizabeth,  was  the  ('arnarvon  solicitor, 
an  eijually  keen  swordsman,  a  Radical,  e\en 
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a  Home  Ruler,  champion  of  Nonconlormity, 
not  hesitating  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  a 
Itishop,  in  all  ways  the  opposite  of  Ix)rd 
Hugh,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  every 
respect  his  equal. 

Another  Welsh  Member  who  has  distinctly 
improved  his  position  in  debate  on  the 
Education  Hill,  is  the  representative  of  Mid- 
Glamorganshire.  Like  ^Ir.  Asquilh,  Mr.  Sam 
Evans  is  hampered  by  the  condition  of  sen  ing 
two  masters.  He  has  obtained  at  the  liar 
other  distinction  than  that  of  being  the 
last  Queen's  Counsel  appointed  in  the 
reign  of  Victoria.  A  growing  practice  lures 
him  away  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
where,  unlike  briefs,  the  manuscripts  of 
speeches,  however  successful,  are  not  marked 
by  magic  figures  endorsed  on  the  back  of  the 
folio.  If  Mr.  Evans  were  in  a  position  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  the  House  of 
Conmions  he  would  inevitably  rise  to 
Ministerial  rank. 

He  managed  to  find  more  than  usual 
measure  of  lime  for  debate  on  the  Education 
Bill,  with  the  result  noted.  A  ready  speaker 
with  good  presence,  a  pleasant  voice,  and 
full  command  of  his  subject,  he  is  always 
listened  to  with  pleasure,  even  by  those  to 


whose  convictions  he  is  opposed.  Many, 
nay,  most,  successful  Iwrristers  are  handi- 
capped in  Parliament  by  a  certain  intangible 
something  in  their  maimer  of  address  that 
recalls  wig  and  gown,  a  judge  in  the  .^jieaker's 
chair,  and  a  jury  scattered  over  the  Henches. 
That,  as  some  eminent  men  have  discovered, 
is  fatal  to  success.  Mr.  Sam  Evans  is 
absolutely  free  from  the  taint,  and  profits 
accordingly. 

"You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the 
vase  as  you  will,  The  scent  of  the  roses 
will  cling  round  it  still."  There  was  just 
one  subtle  point,  manifested  in  debate  on  the 
Education  Bill,  that  betraved  Mr.  Evans's 
professional  association.  The  Attorney- 
General  served  as  the  Premier's  right  hand 
man  through  the  dreary  struggle.  The 
Member  for  Mid-Glamorganshire  found 
irresistible  the  tendency  to  follow  in  debate 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  just  as  in  court  it 
might  have  fallen  to  his  lot  to  answer  his 
arguments  addressed  to  judge  or  jury.  So 
irresistible  was  this  impulse,  that  on  a  notable 
occasion  he  replied  to  and  utterly  demolished 
a  speech  delivered  by  the  .\tlorney-General 
which  he  had  not  chanced  to  hear. 

Dropping  in  just  as  Sir  Robert  Finlay 
resumed  his  scat,  Mr.  Evans,  in  hurried 
collcxjuy  with  friends  seated  below  the 
gangway,  picked  up  the  line  of  argument 
followed  by  Mr.  Attorney.  Instantly  he  was 
on  his  feet,  adducing  weighty  reasons  why 
the  Committee  would  do  well  to  disregard 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  advocacy. 
It  was  inevitable  from  his  hurried  appre- 
hension of  the  situation  that  he  (xx-asionally 
stumbled  in  restating  the  te.\t,  or  the  drift  of 
the  observation  he  was  controverting.  The 
Attorney  -  General  was  prompt  to  correct. 
Mr.  E)vans,  whilst,  of  course,  acce|)ting  the 
correction,  managed  to  convey  in  his  voice, 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the 
very  hang  of  his  shoulders,  the  regretful 
conviction  that,  if  the  Attorney -General  had 
not  used  the  actual  words  attributed  t(> 
him,  they  accurately  conveyed  his  hidden 
meaning. 

Ne.xt  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  if  not  actually 
on  a  level  of  e(}uality,  stands  Mr.  Reginald 
McKenna  in  mastery  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
Education  Bill,  and  in  knowledge  of  the 
problems  it  affects.  The  Member  for  North 
Monmouthshire,  like  the  Member  fur 
Carnarvon,  in  earlier  winning  a  position 
in  debate,  contrived,  undesignedly  and 
undeservedly,    to    draw    on    himself  the 
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resentment  of  gentlemen  ()p|)osite.  Unrom- 
promising  in  his  Radicalism,  impregnable  in 
liis  accuracy,  lucid  in  his  exposition,  he  was 
uhat  outside  the  area  of  strictly -guarded 
I'arliamentary  phraseology  might  be  called 
a  tough  customer.  Klder  and  more  broadly 
estated  gentlemen  who  could  not  answer  him 
in  debate,  were  accustomed,  so  recently  as 
the  opening  of  last  Session,  to  interrupt  him 
with  cries  of  "Oh!  Oh!"  and  "Divide." 
l  inding  that  he,  too,  knew  all  alK)Ut  the 
F.ducation  Bill,  they,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  -  George,  lent  him  their  ears. 
Among  his  most  attentive  listeners  was  the 
Premier,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion 
when  he  moved  an  amendment  made  the 
reply  most  cheering  to  anOfjposition  Member, 
especially  a  young  Member — "  I  accept." 

.Still  another  Welsh  Member  who  came  to 
the  front  on  the  Education  Bill  was  Mr. 
ICIlis  (iriffith.  He  entered  the  House  so 
recently  as  1895,  ^'^^  '^'^s  not  unduly  forced 
himself  upon  its  attention.  He  addresses  it 
in  a  (|uaintly  [londerous  style,  from  under 
which,  more  effective  because  unexpected, 
flash  ft>rth  gleams  of  humour.  They  have  a 
tinge  of  the  saturnine,  Mr.  Grit!ith  joking 
less '*  with  deeficulty  "  than  with  reluctance. 
He,  also,  is  a  barrister,  and  without  personal 
knowledge  of  his  professional  position,  one 
hoi)es  that  his  comparatively  rare  appearances 
in  the  House  are  due  to  urgent  and  lucrative 
engagements  in  court.  It  would  be  well 
worth  his  while  to  devote  himself  more 
assiduously  to  a  Parliamentary  career. 

.\s  far  as  I  remember,  Mr.  William  Jones 
made  only  one  speech  in  the  long  debate, 
being  early  in  the  .Autumn  Session  confined 
t(j  his  room  by  troublesome  illness.  Like 
earlier  and  better-known  efforts,  this  single 
speech  had  the  charm  of  true,  because 
absiilutely  simple,  oratory.  It  is  not  prol)ablc 
that  the  Member  for  North  Carnarvonshire 
p;iys  his  illustrious  audience  the  slight  of 
rising  t(j  address  it  without  having  carefully 
conned  his  speech.  There  is,  happily,  no 
note  of  preparation  in  his  delivery.  Tiifted 
with  a  musical  voice — ^(]uite  as  l)eautiful  a 
thing  in  an  ^LP.  as  in  woman  —  Mr.  Jones 
charms  the  ear  of  the  listener,  while  he 
(l»-lights  him  with  lofty  ideas  conveyed  in 
simple  sentences  perfectly  phrased,  and 
spoken  with  a  not  unpleasing  echo  of  the 
W  elsh  tongue.  Beneath  his  modest  mien, 
his  gentle  manner,  there  runs  the  burning 
lava  of  a  Bardic  race.  When  profoiuidly 
moved,  a.s  he  was  in  his  sjx-ech  on  the 


Penrhyn  dispute,  that  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  House,  he  occasionally  rises 
to  the  height  of  elotjuence.  "  Rising  to  the 
height"  is  a  colloquial,  and  in  this  connection 
a  misleading,  phrase  indicating  conscious 
effort.  When  in  stray  passages  Mr.  Jones 
clothes  lofty  sentences  in  exquisitely  simple 
phraseology,  he  speaks  as  the  lark  carols, 
because  it  is  his  native  manner. 

Dr.  Macnamara  lost  a  great  opportunity 
by  reason  of  inability  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  verbosity.  He  was  one  of  a  dozen 
Members  of  the  House  who  knew  the  Bill 
au  fond.  To  technical  knowledge  he  added 
the  rare  advantage  f)f  practical  ac(juaintance 
with  schools.  Intimately  connected  with  the 
National  Unionof  Teachers,  he  was  the  spokes- 
man of  a  body  closely  interested  in  the  Bill, 
who  had  a  special  claim  to  be  heard  upon  it. 
From  the  outset  these  recommendations 
secured  for  him  a  favourable  hearing.  Soon 
the  House,  finding  him  on  his  feet,  knew  it 
was  in  for  a  jirodigious  oration,  lengthened  by 
tedious  repetition.  Accustomed  to  address 
unresisting,  because  helpless,  assemblages  of 
school  children,  the  Si  ember  for  North 
Camberwell,  much  to  his  own  content, 
ambled  along  on  the  easy  cab  volubility. 
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In  the  middle  of  one  of  these  exercises,  to 
the  rare  amusetivjnt  of  a  long-bored  audience, 
he  disclosed  the  schoolmaster.  Taking  breath 
at  the  end  of  a  passage  of  many  thousand 
words,  relentlessly  rattled  out,  he  observed  ; 

Hut  1  will  not  weary  the  children  by  going 
further  into  details."  The  children,  includ- 
ing elder  boys  like  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Sir 
Francis  I'owell,  and  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
acknowledged  this  concession  with  a  cheery 
laugh.  If  Dr.  Macnamara  could  prevail 
upon  himself  occasionally  to  compress  his 
criticism  within  the  limits  of  a  (juarter-of-an- 
hour,  or  at  most  twenty  minutes,  his 
contributions  to  debate 
would  be  more  useful, 
and  his  position  in  the 
Mouse  more  firmly 
established. 

It  would  seem  from 
study  of  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Gray  on  one 
side,  and  .Mr.  Yoxall 
on  the  other,  that  ver- 
bosity is  inseparable 
from  trained  capacity 
for  elementary  tuition. 
Both  these  Members, 
like  Dr.  Macnamara, 
have  in  their  time 
been  schoolmasters. 
In  both  cases,  chance 
of  i'arliamentary  .suc- 
ces»,  otherwise  fairly 
promising,  is  swamped 
in  a  morass  of  words. 
It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  opportunity  has 
presented  itself  of 
ob-j'jrvin^'  in  Parlia- 
mentary life  a  small 
group  of  ex-school- 
masters. The  result 
is  conviction  that,  like 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  used  to  call  "Gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe,"  they  unconsciously  bring 
a  peculiar  manner  to  debate.  As  when, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  barrister  is  addressing 
tlie  House,  you  can  almost  hear  the  rustle 
of  his  silk  gown,  so  when  a  schoolmaster 
lakes  the  floor,  one  instinctively  expects  him 
to  recall  the  wandering  attention  of  the  class 
by  sharply  rapping  the  desk  with  a  ruler. 
The  ^eiius  is  new  to  Parliamentary  life. 
In  course  of  debate  on  the  Education 
IJill,  its  unvarying  characteristics  became 
familiar. 


Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  sometime  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland,  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  debating  strength  of  the  Front  Opf)0- 
sition  Bench.  Unlike  Mr.  Robson,  who  sits 
immediately  behind  it,  he  is  not  accustomed 
to  interpose  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
deliver  a  luminous  pointed  speech.  There 
is  about  his  addresses,  on  whatever  subject, 
something  of  the  quiet  sedative  air  of  llie 
Scotch  manse.  The  delivery  of  his  sermon 
— I  mean  his  speech — subtly  affects  Mr.  Shaw 
himself.  Just  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  happening 
u[K)n  a  stratum  of  theological  doctrine  in  the 
formation  of  his  speech,  illustrative  whether 

of  Mr.  .Arthur  Balfour's 
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disregard  of  clerical 
authority  in  elementary 
schools,  or  of  the  weak- 
ness of  our  Foreign 
policy  in  the  Far  East, 
drops  into  the  sing- 
song tone  of  thecuratc, 
so  Mr.  Shaw  is  apt  to 
recall  to  his  country- 
men sunny  mornings 
spent  in  the  U.I*,  or 
the  Free  Kirk,  where 
even  the  pungent 
odour  of  peppermint 
cannot  overcome  the 
drowsiness  that  accom  • 
panies  the  buzzing  of 
the  voice  from  the 
pulpit.  The  pity  of  it 
is  that  this  mannerism 
overtakes  him  in  de- 
livery from  voluminous 
notesof  reallyeloijuent 
piissages.  Mr.  Shaw 
is,  it  must  be  addecl. 
prone  to  get  as  far  as 
his  fourthly.  He  wouKi 
often  be  twice  as 
effective  if  his  speech 
were  com[)ressed  by  one  half.  Against  this 
drawback,  he  possesses  the  invaluable  quality 
of  convincing  the  House  of  unprofessional 
sincerity.  Though  a  lawyer,  he  does  not 
speak  from  a  brief — rather  from  the  depths  of 
a  generous  heart,  the  height  of  a  lofty  intellect. 

In  the  course  of  debate  on  the  Bill, 
Mr.  .\rthur  Elliot  took  occasion  to  testify  to 
that  independence  of  judgment  which  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  possessions,  most 
cherished  privileges,  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  disposition  finds  expression 
in  varied  form.    His  Majesty's  Government 
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have  no  nu»rc  caust'w,  more  constant  or  more 
tlanmging  critic,  than  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn.  But  Mr.  "  Tommy"  Bowles,  distinct 
fronj  the  ty|>e  of  M  r.  Arthur  Klliot,  is  of  the 
order  of  the  professional  critic.  Since  the 
days  of  Mr.  Horsman,  and  before  them,  there 
has  never  been  lacking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  Member,  seated  on  one  or  other 
side  of  the  House,  who  habitually  wins  cheers 
from  gentlemen  opposite  by  disparaging  his 
own  Party  leaders.  It  is  not  always,  as 
Mr.  Bowles  has  discovered,  the  pathway  to  the 
Treasury  Bench,  though  it  often  leads  to  the 
(lovernorship  of  a  distant  and,  by  choice  on 
the  ixirt  of  the  patron,  an  unhealthy  Colony. 
In  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  given  ability  and 
staying  power,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  direction 
for  ambitious,  albeit  middle-aged,  youth. 

A  case  in  point  is  supplied  by  one  of  the 
most  recent  Ministerial  appointments.  Two 
Sessions  ago,  there  being  before  the  House 
some  (juestion  affecting  the  NN'ar  Office, 
Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood,  speaking  with 
the  authority  of  an  old  soldier,  and  with  the 
unreserve  of  an  ordinarily  loyal  Ministerialist, 
madeadamagingattackon  the  Administration. 
The  next  thing  heard  of  the  Member  for 
West  S;)merset,  bringing  him  specially  under 


the  notice  of  the  House,  was  his  appointment, 
over  the  heads  of  deserving  lieutenants,  to 
the  important  jwst  of  Chief  Parliamentary 
Whip.  Sir  Alexander,  a  modest  man.  was 
himself  so  astonished  at  the  turn  events  took, 
that  the  first  time  he  appeared  at  the  table 
to  annf)unre  the  result  of  a  division,  he 
startled  the  House  by  roaring  out  the  figures 
in  stentorian  voice,  appropriate  when  giving 
the  order  to  charge  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  but  a 
little  alarming  in  a  quiet  House. 

There  is  nothing  professional  or  personal 
in  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot's  Edinburgh-reviewing 
of  the  tactics  and  policy  of  his  Leaders  on 
the  Treasury-  Bencli.  He  has  no  axe  to 
grind,  no  scores  to  pay  off,  no  personal 
aggraiTdisement  to  seek.  He  has  a  mind  of 
his  own,  capable,  cultured,  and  he  docs  not 
think  it  incompatible  with  loyalty,  rather 
ferviceable  pursuit  of  it,  frankly  to  express 
its  convictions. 

The  type  is  not  too  common  in  the 
Parliamentary  ranks.  Found  at  hand,  it 
should  be  regarded  by  the  Cabinet  as  a 
precious  possession.  On  most  questions  of 
national  im{)ort,  what  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot  says 
to-day  the  thinking  community  will  buzz 
about  to  morrow. 
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A    ROMANCE   OF    EASTERN  MYSTICISM. 


Bv  STEPHEN  BOND. 


Illustnied  hv  VINCENT  S.  DANIEL. 


I. 


/^"\  H.  if  you  please,  sir,  I've  'ad  a  misfortune 
an'  broke  your  best  tobacco  jar,  sir." 
The  voice  of  .Mrs.  (lobble,  landlady  and 
scolder-in-general  to  the  first,  second  and 
third  floors,  No.  to.  Upper  Holland  Court, 
dropped  from  the  iiuiignant  scream  she 
usually  employed  to  carry  her  through  life,  to 
the  chastened  whine  of  a  cat  who  has  been 
caught  at 
4he  cream, 
and  awaits 
the  judg- 
ment of  the 
household 
with  mis- 
giving. 

The  owner 
of  the  pro- 
perty re- 
•  ferred  to 
paused  in 
the  occupa- 
t.  i  o  n  of 
-  warming  his 
shabby  slij)- 
pers  in  front 
of  an  all  but 
departed 
fire,  and  vcn 
tured  upon 
a  mild  re- 
nutnstrance. 

"Oh,  Mrs. 
Gobble,  not 
—  not  my 
Oxford  one, 
with  t  h  e 
arms  of  my 
college  on 
it?"" 

"No.  sir. 
an'    a  shield, 
English." 

It  was  my  Oxford  one, 
groaned. 

.N.».  frj— Vol..  X.  36 


"  You  Jo  noi 
know  the  Rajah." 
replicil  the  Holici- 
t  o  r .  "  N  o  t  h  i  m 
will  lurn  him  from 
his  purpose." 


It 


';uln't  no  arms  —  Hons 
an'    language    that  ain't 
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"  It's  all  the  'urry  as  did  it,  sir  ;  there  is 
such  a  lot  to  dust  an'  do  on  the  three  floors, 
an'  1  keep  all  on." 

'*  Ves,  yes,"  hastily  interrupted  Dick,  who 
knew  the  latter  part  of  her  remark  to  be 
without  exaggeration  ;  "  never  mind,  it  can- 
not be  helped." 

"  Hut  yf)u   shan't  lose  by  it,  sir.  I'll 

give  you  a 
jar  I  'ad  in 
th«-  linnber 
room,  wot 
that  Indian 
gentleman 
as  died  left 
'ere,  though 
it  do  smell 
that  fiirmy  ; 
'owevcr.  the 
tobacco  you 
smoke  will 
soon  take 
that  away." 

"Oh. thank 
you, "replied 
Dick. 

*'  I've  give 
it  up  to 
you,  sir, " 
and  Mrs. 
G  o  b  b  I  e '  s 
shrill  voice 
rose  with  her 
spirits  to  top 
pilch. 

"  Very 
well,  "  inter- 
rupted Dick, 
feverishly; 
"  don't  let 

us  talk  al>out  it  now,  Mrs.  Gobble  ;  I  am 

finishing  luy  story,  and  " 

"  Very  well,  sir,  an'  1  do  'ope  sonu  think 
will  come  of  it,  for  the  litter  of  them  papers, 
an'  all  " 

)  K  K  K 
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"  Hark  !  "  exclaimed  Dick,  "did  you  hear 
a  bell  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  what  fl(Jor,  sir  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,"  answered  Dick  vaguely, 
hut  wkh  the  conviction  that  he  had  acted 
for  the  best,  as  Mrs.  Gobble  departed  in  a 
whirlwind,  as  was  her  custom. 

The  wuiter  light  was  fading  in  the  shabby 
little  room  as  Dick  knelt  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  dying  fire. 


'*  1  will  fitht  you  for  ii,"  hissed  Dick 


From  Iiis  coat  pocket  he  took  a  much- 
worn  photograph — the  portrait  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl — and  ga/ed  at  it  tenderly 
in  the  flickering  firelight. 

'*  Her  eyes  are  as  pure  as  daylight,"  he 
murmured.  "  My  little  Madge,  what  chance 
have  I  of  ever  winning  you?  I,  a  poor 
scribbler  ;  you  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bellminster  !  " 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  and  his  laugh 
sounded  mockingly  in  the  darkening  r(X)m. 

'I'hen  he  sighed  and  rose  to  light  the 
candle. 

The  blue  flame  of  the  cheap,  sputtering 
sulphur    match   glimmered   on    a   pile  of 


typewritten  MSS.,  from  all  of  which  protruded 
an  editorial  slip. 

"Ah!"  mused  Dick  siivagely,  "they  only 
differ  in  the  form  of  their  refusixls  I  " 

He  picked  a  slip  out  of  the  pile  and  read  it. 
*'  Vour  work  shows  much  ability,"  ran  the 
slip  ;  "  but,  unfortunately,  your  manuscript, 
which  we  beg  to  return  herewith,  is  unsuit- 
able to  our  purpose.     It  lacks  imagination." 
"Imagination!"  Dick  broke  off  bitterly. 
"  Imagination  !     Its  very  name  is  a 
mockery    in    .such   surroundings  as 
these.     How  can  it  live  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the   stern  reality  of  an 
empty  cupboard  and  rent  a  month 
in  arrears  ?    Hullo,  what's  this  ?  ' 
.\   curious   object   on    his  table 
attracted  his  atten- 
tion ;  it  was  a  big 
jar  of  unusual  shape, 
covered    with  dust 
and    cobwebs  that 
the  energetic  Mrs. 
Gobble  had  failed  to 
remove. 

It  stood  over  a 
foot  in  height  and 
was  covered  with  a 
big  dome-shaped  lid, 
wliilst  two  antique 
brass  lions  lifted  it 
at  tlie  sides. 

"  Mrs.  Gobble's 
substitute    for  my 
tobacco  jar,  I  sup- 
pose,"  Dick  ejacu- 
lated.    "Well,  it's 
the     most  curious 
thing   I    have  ever 
seen  to  keep  tobacco 
in.    I'll  dust  it  up  a 
bit,"  and  Dick  suited 
the  action  to  the  word,  and  took  off  the 
worst  of  the  cobwebs  with  the  ink-stained 
sleeve  of  his  old  coat. 

The  dusky  bluish  green  of  the  round  part 
of  the  jar  resolved  into  curiously  twined  and 
beautifully  painted  figures,  some  flying,  whilst 
hundreds  of  others  became  visible  when  held 
sideways. 

With  something  of  a  shock  Dick  realised 
that  the  lions  at  the  side  were  not  brass,  but 
of  finest  l>eaten  gold,  and  that  the  metal 
dome  must  be  hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands 
of  years  old,  and  that  he  was  looking  at  a 
wonderful  and  priceless  early  Persian  work 
of  art,  probably  a  Persian  rose  jar. 
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Within  an  hour  Dick  had  made  two 

discoveries.  There  were  some  forty  rose- 
leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  their 
scent  was  sweeter  and  stronger  than  the 
Bishop's  whole  rose-garden  in  summer,  and 
what  seemed  strange,  they  had  not  changed 
their  colour,  but  appeared  lo  be  newly- 
dropped  petals.  Yet,  reasoned  I>ick,  they 
must  have  been  shut  up  ever  >o  long. 
Moreover,  the  underneath  part  of  the  lid, 
which  had  at  lirsl  apinared  ttj  be  solid,  with 
brass  perforations,  was  really  an  openwork 
box  of     1<1.  closed  with  a  s|)rinf{. 

ni<  k  I  ould  not  find  out  how  to  open  this, 
until  by  an  accident  he  suddenly  hit  upon 
the  sccr<5*.  The  rose  in  the  centre  of  the 
r^t  lion*)  forehead  opened  it. 

It  contained  a  (bin  \nvv<-  of  ancient 
parchment,  in  an  unknown  language,  also 
another  piece  of  |)a[)er,  a  translation  in 
Sanscrit  and  more  rose  leaves,  only  brighter 
and  fresher  than  the  others. 

Did:  was  aware  of  a  curious  lei  luig  of 
dizxiness  as  he  reclosed  the  spring  and 
commenced  to  translate  the  second  paper. 
On'  hotir,  twf>  hours,  tliree  hours,  and  this 
IS  what  liL'  M  ail  : 

liciucii.t  lavourilf  tl<ivvci.  Ulicm  i.jMni  hy  Uic 
spicy  wiiuls,  and  s*altirr<-tl  in  iIh"  s.i(  riti  <^arilt  n  of 
.\zira,  destined  to  fie  for  ever  inimortai.  The  <ie«re 
of  kings,  the  origin  of  imaginalinn,  wherewith  the 
siiul  of  tlm.pocl  i-«  |>t>sscsM_'(l  witli  <  i  siav\. 

(iiiardcd  pcr[x.'tiiall\  in  tht-  tt-niplc  ot  ihc  prirsis 
ifiat  the  drt'anis  of  A/im  n>ay  \ni  swcci  (<ir  cvi-r. 

Inhale  if  ye  wouUl  dream.  Kat  if  your  mind  would 
trave)  in  far -lands.  Di.stil  if  ye  would  die.  Hven  sn, 
breathe  oft  if  your  soul  wnold  sing. 

I-"or  quite  twenty  niinuti-s  l)\  the  <  I<i(  k, 
after  reading  his  translation,  Dick  sat  lost  in 

lliollght. 

'  The  strange  mysticism  of  the  ICast,  their 

legends,  customs  and  powers  in  ma.uit-.  i»as-.(-(I 
through  his  mind  ;  still  he  tai)[>e<l  the  table 
absently,  and  pondered  ;  he  wu-,  linding  that 
a  healthy  English  education  cannot  be 
forgotten  in  a  few  minutes. 

ihf!  phrast-.  "the  f>rigiri  (»f  iiii.iuin.itidii," 
kept  recurring  again  and  again  to  his  mind. 

(  "onld  he  inch  ed  siip|)Iy,  b\  niealls  of  this 
jar,  the  imagination  he  had  Ik-cu  told  he 
lacked  ? 

Then  Dick  deltberately  drew  the  curious 
Persian  rose  jar  to  him,  and.  opi-ning  the 
spring,  he  inhaled  the  perfume  ol  the  rose 
leaves  through  the  little  g*)ld  grating. 
^  Breathing  deeply,  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
sinking  into  stxice,  growing  into  a  diflTerent 
being  in  some  other  world. 


A  glorious  scent  of  roses  was  about  him, 

and  his  feet  touched  a  riath  in  a  strango  rose 
garden,  in  some  beautiful  land  he  had  never 
seen. 

The  minute«i  passed,  the)  were  only  minutes 
now,  then  Dick  opened  his  eyes;  for  one 
second  he  realised  he  was  in  his  room,  then 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  for  his  pen,  and 
wrote  on  the  paper  beside  him — wrote  on 
for  hours. 

He  was  still  re-wriitng .-  and  correcting 
when  Mrs.  Gobble  entered  next  morning 
•with  her  usual  flourish  of  brooms  and  pans, 

to  sweef)  the  room. 

"  Lor,  sir,  aiu  t  yer  bin  ler  bed  }  " 
"No,"  said   Dick,  "but  T  have  been 

dreaming  all  the  same,  Mrs.  (iobble." 

"Wilt  about,  sir?"  encpiired  the  anxious 
Mrs.  Gobble  ;  "  nothink  'unipy  or  hunplea- 
sant,  I  'ope." 

"Oh,  no,"  and  Dick  smiled;  "you  will 
read  my  dream,  Mrs.  (iobble.  in  a  leading 
London  magazine,  of  which  1  will  give  you 
a  copy  shortly." 

Dick  spoke  with  a  new  «  unLdence  ;  be 
knew  the  value  of  the  work  he  held  in  bis 
hand. 

"And,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Ciobble:  I  should 

like  to  buy  this  jar  of  you." 

"  Didn't  T  -iv.  it  ter  ye,  sir?"  asked  Mrs. 
(iobble  m  .ui  mjured  tone. 

"Yes,  but  1  should  hke  to  feel  it  was 
really  mine.  W  hen  this  is  >.old,''  said  Dick, 
indirating  tlh  nrwty- written  nuinus'  ript  he 
held  in  his  li.uKi,  "  1  will  give  you  iial)  the 
money  I  get  for  it  for  your  jar."* 

.\nd  Dick  lo<ike«^l  at  ross  the  room  with  the 
air  of  a  ni.m  v.!u»  hatl  coiKiuered—  arrnss 
the  ro(Mn  wlm  ii  liad  .seen  .so  many  struggles. 
He  knew  that  he  was  a  rich  man.  He  nl.so 
knew  that  he  wanted  to  sleep. 

H. 

Dick  Trent  .snt  v.-rtttng  in  his  study  at 

('()<»mbe  Lawn,  the  house  he  had  pun  hast-d 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  i orner^  of  Hampsiiire. 
The  French  wimlows  of  the  loom  opened 
upon  a  wide  vehet  lawn,  with  a  dark  belt  of 
fir  tree->  encirc  ling  it. 

One  )ear  had  sufticed  to  make  l>ick 
fanu>us. 

The  public  >poke  of  him  as  a  writer  of 
mir\elIou->    imagination.  as  had  not 

existed  since  the  days  of  Edgar  Allan  Toe. 
The  critics  mar\^'Hed  at  the  wonderful  in- 
sight into  I'ersian  and  native  Indian  life 
displayed  in  his  writings. 

K  K  K  ] 
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His  last  novel.  An  Idytl  of  Shimz,  had 
been  the  rage  of  iho  season.  The  new 
story  he  was  now  at  work  upon  had  already 
been  boi^ht  up  by  a  well-known  London 
publisher. 

The  source  of  Dick's  inspiration,  the 
Persian  ro<;e  jar,  stood  on  the  table  hy  his 
side,  and,  as  he  laid  down  his  pen,  he  looked 
at  it  thoughtfully. 

Dick  was  thinking  of  his  last  visit  to  the 
l^isSop.  arxl  the  recollection  was  not  of  a 
pleasant  nature. 

Dick  had  unburdened  the  secret  of  his 
love  for  Madge  upon  tliat  occasion  to  the 
Hishop,  and  his  confession  had  been  received 
with  stony  disapproval ;  the  Bishop's  last 
words  had  been  that  he  considered  Dick's 
income  as  a  writer  far  too  precarious  to 
fntitl'"  Iiim  tn  rt-LTard  himself  as  a  suitor  to 
the  iiand  ol  ills  daiiiihler. 

Ah,"  sifrhcd  Dick,  as  he  drew  a  sketch 
of  Mad^'-  ali^rnt  nTin<K;dly  upon  the  hlottinj^ 
();ipjr  in  front  of  him,  "if  my  new  novel 
Sells  as  well  iis  the  last  one,  1  shail  have  an 
income  for  life ;  then  Madge  and  I  will  be 
able  to  gel  married.  ' 

.And  with  a  smile  at  the  thought  of  such 
happiness  Dick  put  away  his  manuscript  and 
carelessly  took  up  the  daily  paper  upon  his 
desk. 

As  he  turned  the  [laper  over,  the  words, 
*' No.  ID,  Upper  Holland  Court,'"  met  liis 
eye  on  the  front  page. 

*' My  old  addtt-.^.  < m  I  iimrd  Dick,  and 
visions  of  the  hall-forgotten  Mis.  Gobble 
rose  before  )m%  eyes. 

"  Why,  what's  this  ?  ' 

A  large  sum  <>f  ui  iitty  will  be  given  to  the  present 
owner  of  a  piece  uf  early  I'ersian  pottery,  last  seen 
Rt  the  above  aildress,  if  che  present  owner  wtti  bring 
same  Id  No.  27a,  'Gny's  Inn,  London. 

A  frflini;  akin  to  fear  ^ei/<  (!  Dii  k  ; 
somebody  else  wanted  the  magic  jar  then, 
and  knew  the  value  of  it,  somebody  who 
had  perhaps  traced  it  so  far,  and  was 
■getting  nearer  towards  the  finding  of  it 
every  day. 

DKk's  heart  sank  when  be  thought  what 
the  loss  of  the  jar  would  mean  to  him  ;  he 

would  never  be  able  to  write  without  its  aid  ; 
ite  needed  it  daily  for  writing  his  book,  the 
book  that  was  to  complete  his  fame  as  a 
writer  of  romance.  To  lose  the  jar  would 
nie^n  to  lose  fame,  tn  lose  .Madge — every- 
thing. Full  of  a  sudden  fear,  Dick  seized 
the  jar,  nearly  upsetting  the  matd-servant 
who  was  bringing  in  afternoon  tea,  and 


carrving  it  upstairs,  locked  it  in  the  iron  iiafe 
in  his  bedroom,  and  put  the  key  on  his 
watch-chain. 

"1  will  never  lose  sight  ot  it,  night  or 
day,  and  I  will  run  no  risks,"  muttered  Dick, 
as  he  descended  to  the  study,  where  he 
followed  his  usual  custom,  and  fell  asleep 
after  his  day's  work,  in  the  chair  in  front  ot 
his  writing  table. 

During  dinner  Dick  was  destined  to  receive 
another  shock  in  connection  with  his  Persian 
rose  jar. 

Dick's  guest,  Mr.  Scarisbrook,  who  was 
a  solicitor  staying  in  the  neighlwurhood, 
announced  hi^  intention  of  returning  to 
London  on  the  morrow. 

"Where  \&  your  office  in  town?"  Dick 
enquired  casually. 

"  27a,  Grav's  Inn."  replied  the  solicitor. 

Dick  gave  a  perceptible  start,  and  remem- 
bered the  advertisement  in  the  newspaper. 

"I  have  to  get  back  to  town,'"  continued 
the  solicitor,  "on  account  of  a  singular  case 
I  have  on  now,  and  a  still  more  singular 
client." 

"Something  interesting?''  queri.  d  Dick, 
rnd  the  feverish  eagerness  with  which  he 
asked  the  question  was  poorly  concealed. 

"  Very ;  my  client  is  none  Other  than  the 
celebrated  Rajah  of  Nazwalpnre,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  richest  princes  in  India.  He  was 
recommended  to  me,  and  came  to  consult 
me  about  a  family  heirloom  which  is  lost, 
but  which  he  means  to  recover  at  any  cost." 

Dick  was  silent,  although  he  was  listening 
to  every  word.  .  - 

**  It  appears,"  continued  the  .solicitor,  **that 
some  relation,  ii- cousin  I  think,  stole  several 
things  of  priceless  value  from .  the  Rajah's 
palace,  about  the  time  the  Rajah  came  of 
age. 

■  I'lii  cousin  contrived  to  get  away  to 
England  and,  cither  fearing  discovery,  or 
perhaps  liecause  he  did  not  know  where  to 
take  his  ill  gotten  gains,  died  in  comparative 
povrrlv  ill  I'll]"-'"  Holland  Court,  a  SOrt  of 
slum  off  the  1  ottenham  Court  Road." 

"  Remarkable,*'  said  Dick,  **  what  is  tlic 
heirloom  he  desires  SO  much  to  recover? " 

"  A  Persian  rose  jar  of  great  antiquity, 
which  has  been  in  their  family  for  over  a 
thousand  years,  bestowed  on  the  Rajahs 
of  Nazwalpore  by  the  ancient  priests  of  Uieir 
teinjile  :  it  possesses  s(»me  mysterious  power, 
but  the  Rajah  declines  to  state  what  it  is." 

"Of  course,"  enquired  Dick,  anxiously, 
"  it  will  never  be  found  ?  '* 
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"  I  can  do  no  more  than  I  have  already 
done  towards  finiHng  it,"  rejoined  the 
solicitor.  "  1  am  now  merely  watching  the 
case,  but,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "the 
Rajah  will  find  it  safe  enough." 

Dick  nearly  jumped  out  of  his  chair  ;  it 
was  some  seconds  Uefore  he  had  recovered 
sufficient  composure  to  reply. 

"  How  is  that  possible  after  aH  these 
years?"  he  asked,  somewhat  jerkily. 

"  Vou  do  not  know  the  Rajah,"  replied 
the  solicitor,   "  he  is  a  very  clever  man, 


After  a  little  further  conversation  the 
solicitor  rose  to  go,  and  Dick  was  left 
alone,  ruminating  uncomfortably. 

III. 

The  days  passed  in  Dick  Trent's  peaceful 
country  home,  and  ndthing  happened  to 
cause  him  any  further  uneasiness. 

He  grew  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  former 
fears,  and  every  afternoon  and  evening  found 
him  writing  after  inhaling'  the  rose 'leaves  in 
the  jar  placed  by  his  side. 


"Th«  far  is  yours,  soany,'  he  said,  "you  shall  have  it  for  your  own,  t  promise  you." 


quite  <»tu'  of  the  cleverest  men  I  have 
ever  met  :  nf»lhing  will  turn  him  from  his 
purpose."  , 

Dick  wiped  the  gathering  perspiration 
from  his  forehead. 

"Suppose  the  present  owner  det  lined  to 
part  with  it?"  he  aski-d. 

"The  Rajah  would  buy  him  out."  retorted 
the  solicitor. 

"  If  he  declined  to  sell  ?  " 

"The  Rajah  would  steal  it." 


His  lH)ok  was  now  half  finislied,  and  a 
rapturous  letter  to  Madge,  which  had  to  be 
smuggled  to  her  room  by  a  friendly  servant, 
announced  this  fact  triumphantly. 

One  summer  evening  I  )ick  put  away  his 
manuscript  for  the  day  ;  it  was  about  six 
o'clock,  the  time  of  day  Dick  loved  the  best 

Dick  sat  in  a  kind  of  dreamlanil,  watc  hing 
the  great  golden  sun  turn  to  bars  of  brightest 
red  between  the  fir  trees  at  the  end  of  his 
lawn,  turning  their  trunks  into  vivid  blue 
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Cohinin:>,  aiul  by  the  time  the  aight  hud  Uid 
down  its  last  purple  rhadow  over  the  lawn, 
and  the  summer  twilight  had  deepened  to 

nitjht,  Dick  wa*;  aslt  i  p  t)eforc  his  half  opened 
window.  He  would  not  have  slept  so  peace- 
fully if  he  could  have  seen  a  dtisky  shadow 
moving  across  the  lawn  from  between  the 

trees,  udvancins;  so  stealthily  that  it  could 
hardly  be  distmguislied  from  those  other 
shadows  that  the  night  had  left,  but  which 

did  no  harm.  The  shadnw  crept  closer  to 
the  open  window,  witli  a  foot  tall  that  might 
have  been  velvet,  soft  as  the  padded  paw  of 
an  animal. 

Closer  it  came  until  a  dark  face  was 
pressed  to  the  outsidf  of  the  window  pane, 
and  two  eyes  like  stars  took  in  every  detail 
or  the  room,  and  fell  with  a  flash  upon  the 
rose  jar  standing  on  the  table  within  reach 

of  Dick's  hand. 

Thin,  but  sinuous,  brown  lingers  slid  round 
the  casement,  openii^  it  enough  to  admit 
the  figure  that  almost  seemed  to  dissolve 
into  the  r(»oni,  so  subtle  was  the  movement; 
a  hand  closed  upon  the  rose  jar,  and  was 
about  to  lif\  it  from  the  table,  when  Dick 
awoke  with  tin-  pn-sentiment  that  another 
.  presence  was  in  the  room. 

With  one  pounce  he  seized  the  dusky 
hand  across  the  table  with  a  grip  of  iron,  a 
grip  he  had  been  celebrated  for  at  his 
University. 

In  vain  the  stranger  wriggled,  Dick's  grasp 
was  a  vice  of  steel. 

With  otht.r  hand   he  fnrnrri  on  the 

liuie  button  of  his  electric  bo.\  lamp  on  the 
table.  Its  sudden  illumination  showed  a 
curious  picture;  the  two  men  stood  facing 
e  i<  ii  otlit  !  [1  anting  with  excitement,  with  set 
faces,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  glowed 
like  hot  coals. 

For  some  seconds  they  looked  into  one 
a!iothr-r's  faces  without  spt  aking  a  word,  and 
Dick  knew  he  would  have  to  reckon  with  a 
formidable  antagonist.  Something  in  the 
other  man's  bearing  tolil  him  he  was  in  the 
prescncf  of  the  Rajah  ot  \a/\v.il[)ore. 

Wall  sudden  determination  Dick  thrust 
the  Indian's  hand  away,  and  drew  the  jar 
nearer  to  him. 

"  1  will  fight  you  for  it,"  hissed  Dick  ; 
"you  hear,  we  will  light  for  it,  here  in  diis 
room." 

"We  will  light  fijr  it,"  and  the  Rajah 

spoke  in  his  dt  <  p  voice  and  curiou*;  accent 
for  the  tirst  imie  ;  "but  yet  we  shall  not  use 
any  weapon  that  you  know  of." 


\\  iih  a  feelmg  ol  fascination,  not  unmixed 
with  fear,  Dick  watched  the  Rajah  touch  the 
rose  in  tlie  right  lion's  foiehead  upon  thejar, 

the  lid  flew  open,  the  Rajah  unfolded  the 
little  piece  of  faded  parchment,  and  took 
two  rose  leaves  in  his  hand. 

The  Rajah  pointed  to  the  second  sentence; 
one  Dick  had  not  hitherto  understood. 

"  Eat  if  your  soul  would  travel  into  far 
'lands,"  and,  as  the  Rajah  read  it,  he  raised 
his  hand  and  pointed  out  into  the  night, 
towards  wiicrr  his  Eastern  home  was  ■^ittiated. 

"To  what  purpose?"  Dick  asked,  i>etween 
his  clenched  teeth. 

I'he  Rajah  read  the  face  of  the  man  before 
him  liki-  an  open  book,  and  made  up  his 
mind  immediately. 

"  To  this  end,"  he  answered,  **  after  what 
we  shall  see  to-night,  you  will  give  me  my 
property  of  your  own  free  will." 

"  Ami  if  I  refuse  after  what  we  shall  see  ?  " 
demanded  Dick. 

Something  like  a  sad  smile  flitted  over  the 
Rajah's  face. 

"  I  will  make  you  a  present  ot  ii,   he  said. 

**  How  do  I  know  this  is  not  all  a  trick  to 
get  this  away  from  me."  l">ick  burst  out; 
"  how  do  I  know  that  you  will  not  steal  away 
with  the  jar  whilst  I  am  unconscious  ?  " 

rile  Rajah  drew  himself  up,  and  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  Straight  way  he  looked  into 
Dick's  eyes. 

"  .Although  I  have  a  duty  to  fulfil  at  any 
ro-i. '  he  answered,  "although  appearances 
h.'ive  been  against  me,  I  am  a  man  (^f  honour," 
he  added,  proudly.  "  I  shall  not  leave  this 
apartment  until  you  aw^en;  my  word  is 
given." 

The  Rajah  pushed  one  of  the  rose  leaves 
he  held  towards  Dick,  and  sat  down  at  the 
opjKtsite  side  of  the  table;  and  without 
another  word  each  man  partook  of  the  bright 
and  sweetlv-scentcd  leaf. 

For  an  instant  the  Indian  raised  his  hand, 
and  uttered  something  like  an  incantation  in 
a  strange  tongue  ;  then  each  man  became 
iinronscious  in  the  chair  where  he  sat  in 
Dick  s  study. 

Dick  remembered,  long  yt^rs  afterwards, 
that  (m  this  occasion,  the  last  time  he  ever 
took  onr  of  A/im's  sacred  rose  petals,  it  was 
not  a  dream  that  came  to  him  as  at  other 
tiroes,  but  a  reality :  an  actual  panorama  of 
scenes  and  events,  in  which  for  a  time  he 
lived  and  jtlayed  a  part,  as  it  were,  and  the 
scene  was  the  Rajah's  glorious  palace  in 
India. 
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They  went  up  the  beautiful  avenue  to  the     You  promised  to  bring  it  to  me  from  the 
marble  |)iilacc  together,  passinl  through  llie     other  end  of  the  world." 
Hnes  of  bowing,  turbaned  servants,  througli        "I  cannot  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  Rajah, 
the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  out  beyond     and  he  turned  his  head  away.  "Thegentleman 
into  a  C(»<>1  and  sliady  garden  where,  tindi-r  a     who  is  in  possession  of  it  will  not  give  it  up." 

"  Would  he  not  lend  it  to  me,  just  for  a 
little  space,  to  give  me  beautiful  dreams, 
instead  of  pains,  when  I  cannot  sleep?" 
implored  the  child, 

"  Ask  him,"  said  the  Rajah,  and  he 
pointed  to  Dick,  "ask  him  if  he  will  let  you 

have  it." 

The  child  put 
out  his  little,  thin, 
brown  hand  to- 
wards I  )ick,  and 
drawing  him 
nearer,  looked  at 
him  steadfastly 
with  his  wonder- 
ful bright  eyes. 
"Wouldn't  you  be 
a  great  man,  and 
let  me  have  the 
beautiful  dream 


huge  cypri^s  ircf,  beside  a  playing  fountain, 
the  strangest  of  strange  sights  met  their 
gaze. 

\  beautiful  child,  a  little  boy,  lay  upon  a 
movable  covich,  wrapped   in   the  costliest 
silks  of  India,  whilst  two  attendants  silently 
fanned  him.  Some- 
thing in  the  pathetic 
stillness  of  the  little 
tigure  told  one  that 
he  would  never  move 
again,  save  by  the  aid 
of  others. 

The  lovely  little 
face  was  raised  with 
a  cry  of  welcome 
towards  Dick's  cotn- 
[wnion. 

"Who  is  it?" 
aske<l  Dirk. 
•  ".My  <'nly  son," 
answered  the  Rajah 
— "  mv  heir.'* 
-  "Is  he  ill?" 
faltered  Dick. 

"  .\  ■  h  o  p  e  less 
cripple  living  in 
agonv."  whis[)ered 
the  Rajah  :  *•  he—" 
a  ti  d  t  h  e  R  a  j  a  h 
paused,  "  he  cannot 
live  much  longer 
now.  He  was  my 
pride,  niy  joy  :  a 
careless  servant  let 
him  fall  from  his 
pony  one  day,  and 
his  spine  is  twisted. 

"'i'he  last  of  our 
great  line  will  die 
when  he  perishes, 
and  when  he  passes 
from  me  the  jov  will 
go  out  of  my  life,  the  light  frotii 
and  I  shall  wait  alone  f<»r  the  end." 

Dick  felt  a  strange  lump  rising  in  his 
throat. 

The  child  suddenly  turne<l  and  fixed  his 
big,  bright  eyes  ujion  his  father. 

"Where  is  the  magic  jar  that  will  give  me 
beautiful  tlreams,"  he  asked,  "where  I  shall 
forget  my  pain,  and  all  my  cr<»ssnesses  ? 


he  |)leaded. 


"Yes!"  said 
Dick,  hastily,  "I 


"Hivcn'i  you  seen  (he  gpcui  news?"  stie  asked,  and 
her  swcci  face  wii!>  atiKht  with  cxcitenieni. 


my  eyes, 


will,  yes.  indeed  I 
will.  I'll  give  it  to 
you." 

"And  you  won't 
mind  ?  '  asked  the 
child. 

No — no,  "said 
Dick,  ''it 
doesn't  mat- 
ter." 

"  Tell  me 
again,"  said 
the  child; 
"they  have 
told  me  so 
often;  let 
me  see  if 
you  mean  it 
and  speak 
true." 
tl(»wn  and  kissed 


For  auNwer  Dick  bent 
the  little  hot  forehead. 

"  The  jar  is  yours,  sonny,"  he  said  ;  "you 
shall  have  it  for  your  own,  I  ()romise  you." 

Dick  awoke  with  a  start.  The  first  thing 
he  saw  was  the  Rajah,  regarding  \\\n\  stead- 
lastly  across  the  table. 

He  recognised  the  familiar  outlines  of  his 
own  room,  and  it  all  came  back  to  him. 
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"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  Kajali  briefly. 

For  answer  Dick  pushed  the  rose  jar 

towards  him. 

"Take  it,"  said  Dick,  " -"J  omething 
suspiciously  like  tears  were  ia  his  eyes. 

**  May  your  God  bless  ycu,"  said  the 

K.ii.i!). 

U  itiiout  another  word  Dick  walked  across 
to  the  fircpiacc,  and  sat  down  brokenly  by 
the  empty  grate.  He  was  giving  up  his 
career,  his  future,  everything,  and  he  knew  it. 

The  Rajnh  followed  him  wiih  his  eyes, 
and  a  hi i;  li;^l>t  akin  to  pity  flamed  in  them 
for  a  moment,  then  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
as  if  t^iving  a  iil<  s>ing,  took  the  rose  jar  and 
turned  at  the  open  window. 

"  I  will  make  you  a  rich  man,"  was  alt  he 
muttered,  and  for  a  moment  the  Indians 
dusky  figure  was  silhoiiLtted  against  the 
moonlight  at  the  open  window  ere  he  turned 
and  disappeared  into  the  night. 

IV. 

Mrs.  Gobble,  of  No.  lo,  Upper  Holland 
Court,  could  not  be  described  as  a  fair- 
weather  friend,  since  at  the  end  of  three 
y  ars  she  had  tak*  n  Dirk  back  again  to  his 
old  rooms  in  his  adversity,  and  patiently 
watted  for  the  rent  he  was  not  able  to  pa\ . 

"  I  likes  'im,"  shrieked  Mrs.  Gobble^  in 
answrT  to  impertinent  nvjnirirs  as  to  if  she 
received  any  rent  from  the  top  floor.  "  I 
likes  1m,  an'  'e's  down  on  Ms  luck,  so  there ; 
an'  don't  you  worrit  'im." 

So  saying  .Mrs.  Gobble  wmiUi  dang  the 
door  noisily  in  the  faces  oi  importunate 
creditors. 

Poor  Dick,  he  had  finished  his  no\el,  but 

reviews  had  all  been  dead  ai^atnst  him. 
.\  grand  start,  they  had  remarked,  a  hopeless 
finish. 

Gradually  it  became  whis[>ered  about  that 
hr  had  outwrirten  hinv-.i'(f .  [ifijilf  began  to 
laugh  at  his  work,  and  editors  relused  it. 

He  had  long  ago  sold  his  expensive  house, 
with  all  its  furnitur*? ;  the  [jroceeds  had  kept 
him  for  two  years;  now  he  was  worse  off 
than  ever. 

■     Before  another  month  I  shall  be  starving," 

groan (  d  Dick.  *'  I  swear  I  cannot  go  through 
it  again.    I  Shall  end  it." 

And  then  he  thought  of  Madge,  and  was 
Ashamed  of  himself. 

Dirk  never  hi  ard  from  .Mad^e  now,  her 
letters  to  him  had  ceased,  and  Dick  imagined 
the  wdrst,  and  tortured  himself  with  the 
thought  that  she  had  forgotten  him'. 


.Miiumgh  Dick  had  not  received  any 
communication  from  the  Rajah,  he  never 
for  one  instant  regreUed  the  feelings  that  had 
prompted  him  to  jxirt  with  his  treasured 
possession,  the  Persian  rose  jar. 

One  must  play  the  game,  was  the  summing 
up  of  Dick's  philosophy,  and  what  has  to  be, 
must  be,  so  there's  an  end  of  it. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door. 

"  Oh,  come  in,"  Dick  called  out,  wearily. 

.Another  tap  came,  this  time  slightly 
louder. 

"Why  the  deuce  don't  you  come  in.^' 
yelled  Dick. 

There  was  a  light  footstep  on  the  floor, 
and  Dick  turned  at  ihe  unaccustomed  sound. 

"  Madge  !  "  he  shouted  in  his  excitt- ment. 

.\w.i\  Went  the  chair  he  had  been  tilting 
before  the  fire,  and  Dick  h  id  take  ti  the  very 
pretty  girl  who  had  entered  the  room  into  his 
arms  and  was  kissing  her. 

"Oh,  Dick,"  she  exclaimed,  when  these 
attentions  had  ceased,  "what  a  dreadful 
room." 

**Yes."  replied  Dick,  "it  was  until  you 
came  into  it,  dear." 

Then  Madge  gravely  unfolded  a  news])aper. 

"  Haven't  you  seen  the  good  news.''  she 
asked,  and  her  sweet  face  was  alight  with 
excitenifnt. 

"What  news?"  asked  Di«  k 

.Madge  held  out  the  paper  to  him,  arid 
pointed  to  a  paragraph,  and  Dick  read : 

It  is  wilh  regret  that  we  announce  the  death 

of  the  Raiali  of  Na/.walpc»ro,  o\ac!ly  one  in  inth 
afliT  thf  Heath  of  his  only  son.  the  la>t  of  his  fiauMJS 
race.  The  Rajah's  will  has  excitrs!  considerable 
iniertf»t,  as  he  Ieave»  the  bulk  of  his  fortune, 
some  thirty  thousand  a  year— together  with  his  x-on 
country  n»aifsions  in  England  -  to  the  well-known 
writer,  Mr.  Richard  Trent,  whiise  roltlallcc^  of  I'eiNia 
and  India  are  so  welt  known. 

The  newspaper  dropped  from  Dick's  hand. 

"  Mndp  ,'■  he  faltered,  "is  this  true  ?  " 

"Quite,  said  Madge:  "your  friend,  .Mr. 
Scarisbrook,  told  me  at  dinner  last  night. 
The  will  was  sent  to  him  ;  he  is  the  English 
solicitor  to  the  property."' 

"  lJul,  Madge,  do  you  know  what  this 
means  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Madge  promptly,  "I  (lon't ; 

but  as  pap:i  is  dnwnst.iirs  in  the  carri:>t;e, 
you  ha^l  better  come  d«>wn  and  explain  it  all 
to  hrm." 

So  they  went  down  to  the  Hishop.  li 
in  hand,  whilst    -Mrs.  Gobble   shouted  <>nt 
directions  how  to  avoid  tumbling  over  a  pail 
of  hot  water,  on  the  stairs  of  the  second  floor. 
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BY   ONE   WHO    HAS    ENDURED  IT. 


*'  I  AM  of  opinion  that  you  are  never  likely  to 
reform,  and  therefore  I  have  decided  to 
pass  ujK>n  you  such  a  sentence  as  will  etfcctually 
prevent  you  from  being  a  menace  to  society  in 
the  future.  Vou  will  be  kept  in  penal  ser\itude 
for   the    term   of   your   natural  life." 

So  spoke  Mr.  Justice  ^ 
Hawkins  to  me  at  the 
Old  Hailey  on  .March 
30th,  1 88 1,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  trial  for 
bur^ilary  and  attempted 
murder. 

I  fell  back  into  the 
dock  as  if  stunned,  and 
the  voice  of  the  warder 
sayinp  "  Rij,'lu  turn. 
March  ! "  sounded  in 
my  ears  as  if  far  a«  ay  in 
the  distance.  Mrchani- 
c.illy  I  turne<l  and 
siuuibled  out  of  the 
«l(n  k,  and  followed  the 
warder  back  into  New- 
};atc  Prison.  On  my  way 
I  passed  along  the 
narrow,  dark  corridor 
where  initials  and  figures 
cut  m  the  walls  were  the 
only  menjorials  of  the 
rows  of  murderers  whose 
bones  lay  buried  beneath 
the  flagstones,  and  in 
the  l)itterness  of  my  soul 
I  envied  their  lot,  and  thought 
It  happier  than  my  own. 

Penal  servitude  for  life  I  I 
was  then  a  man  in  my  prime, 
and  though  1  had  risked  both 
my  neck  and  my  liberty  time  and 
again,  yet  life  was  sweet  to  me 
and  the  prospect  of  spending 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  hofieless 
confinement  was  not  only  <.\rr 
whelming,  but  literally  crushing. 

If  I  survived  for  twenty  years 
or  more — which  I  hardly  thought 
possible— I  might  perhaps  be 
released  on  license.  But  what 
v.'ould  be  the  good  ? 

Life  for  me  would  then  be 
practically    over.      My  youth 


would  be  past,  my  vigour  gone,  my  health 
probably  crushed,  my  friends  dead,  everything 
crhanged  I  If  I  ever  came  out  of  the  priM»ii  it 
would  I>c  as  a  broken  old  man,  to  wander  m  a 
world  that  had  long  passed  on  and  forgotten  me. 
"  I'oor  fellow  :  Sentenced  for  life,  is  he 
Poor  fellow  I  "  They  were  the  first 
words  of  sympathy  I  heard,  and 
they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  head 
wartler  as  he  heard  my  sentence. 
Then  came  the  usual  preliminaries 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  I  was 
ordered  to  strip,  was  duly  weighed, 
had  all  my  personal  peculiarities 
noted  down,  and  was  then  conducted 
to  the  bath  room.  Here  everything 
was  clean  and  decent, 
and  I  may  remark 
that  throughout  a 
somewhat  prolonged 
and  varied  experience 
of  prison  life  in  many 
pla« cs,  I  have  never 
met  with  the  dirty 
water  anil  offensive 
details  which  some 
e  X  - c  o  n  V I c  t  s  have 
described. 

While  I  was  taking 
my  bath,  my  clothes 
were  gone  through, 
and  my  various  small 


The  waich  tower  from  which  the  warder  can  see  over  the  whole  area  in 
which  (he  outdoor  conviots  are  al  worK. 
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possessions  Liken  away,  a  prison  suit  being 
provided  when  I  rame  out.  I  was  then  marched 
off  to  a  cell  and  locked  in.  Here  I  threw  myself 
down,  and  thou>;ht  lonjj  and  bitterly  of  the 
position  to  which  a  lonj^  career  of  crime  had 
at  leng^th 
b  r  o  u  K  1>  t 
me.  Thci\ 
an  idea 
flashed 
acros-,  niy 
mind.  One 
thing  re- 
ma  i  n  e  d 
that  the 
warders 
had  not 
taken  from 
me. 

It  was 
a  surjfical 
appi  i  a  ncc 

which  for  some  years  I  had  been  obIi},'ed  to 
wear  constantly.  Inside  this  was  a  tiny,  blue 
paper  packet  containing  a  poisonous  dose  of 
strychnine.  I  had  been  in  the  practice  for  long 
past  of  carrying  poison  ready  for  use  in  any 
emergency.  I  took  out  the  little  packet,  and 
looked  at  the  few  grains  of  powder  which  had 
the  power  to  place  me  beyond  the  reai  h  of  the 
law.  1  thought  the  matter  over,  rcflec  tr«l  that 
I  was  not  likely  to  survive  my  sentence,  and 
decided  that  the 
best  policy  would 
be  to  end  mailers 
there  and  then. 
Ilut  ju  .t  as  I  was 
about  to  place  the 
p«iwder  on  my 
tongue,  i  hear<l 
footsteps  halt  at 
the  dof)r  of  my 
cell.  1  hastily 
concealed  the 
poison,  and  a 
monu-nt  later  a 
key  turned  in  the 
lock,  and  the  chief 
warder  entereil. 
lie  was  a  genial, 
kintlly  fellow,  and 
had  »«)ine  out  of 
pure  good  nature 
to  \x\  It)  cheer 
me  up. 

"  You've  gt»i  a  lon.n  spell,"  he  said,  "  but  if  you 
behave  yourself.  It  willnotbe  .lolong  you  ihiiik. 
Remember  th.it  penal  servitude  is  very  nun  li 
what  you  make  it  yours«'lf.  Of  course  it  iiU  t 
pleasant  at  the  best  of  times,  but  it  will  be  your 
own  f.iult  if  it  is  m.ide  unbear.iblc  for  you. 
Take  my  advice,  and  give  as  little  trouble  as 
possible.  Then  you  won't  find  it  so  bad  .iftcr  all.  ' 


T«'o  types  of  lackeis  »'om  hy  convicts. 


Thanks  for  your  advice,"  I  said,  "  but  I 
don't  fancy  penal  serx'itude  will  trouble  me  long. 
I  shall  never  live  to  do  my  time." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  he  answered.  "You're  a 
strong,  healthy  man,  and  there's  no  reason 

why  you 
shouldn't 
go  through 
it  all  right. 
Take  my 
tipand  be- 
have your- 
self, and 
you  won't 
liave  rsuch 
a  bad  time 
as  you 
tlMnk." 

I  laugh- 
ed in  my 
sleeve  as  I 
thought  of 

the  little  blue  p.-icket,  and  he  soon  afterwards 
took  his  departure.  He  had  not  been  gone  m.my 
minutes  before  I  swallowed  the  strychnine. 

I  have  suffered  many  things  since  then,  but 
nothing  that  came  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  agony  that  followed  my  attempt  to 
poison  myself.  The  most  frightful  spasms,  the 
most  excruciating  pains,  and  the  most  awful 
cramp  came  on  in  a  few  minutes.  I  am  a 
pretty  gf>od  hand  at  enduring  pain,  but  this  was 

too  much  for  me, 
and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the 
prison  w.is  ringing 
with  my  s(  reams. 

The  warders 
rushed  in  and 
promptly  gr.asped 
the  situation. 
I'he  doctor  was 
hurriedly  sent  for, 
and  luckily  was  on 
the  spot.  Emetics 
were  administered, 
followed  by  the 
stomach  pump, 
and  with  great 
difficulty  my  life 
was  saved.  I  was 
then  placed  in  one 
of  the  condemned 
cells,  containing 
three  beds,  the 
middle  one  for  the  j>risonci",  .and  one  on  either 
side  for  a  warder.  Orders  were  given  that  I 
was  to  be  watched  day  and  night. 

When  night  came,  the  pains  returned, 
though  with  less  severity,  but  in  my  exhausted 
condition  I  suffered  even  more  than  l>efore. 
.After  tossing  about  for  some  time  in  spite  of 
remonstrances  from  the  warders  who  were  with 


(uJiloJ  cell  fur  weak-minded  convicis. 
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me,  I  watched  my  opportunity,  and  suddenly 
sprang  out  ot  bed.  I  caught  up  a  boot  and 
smashed  the  window.  The  warders  were  on 
me  in  a  moment,  but  not  In-fore  I  had  mana^jed 
to  conceal  a  tiny  srnip  of  broken  ylass. 

They  now  proceeded  to  take  measures  for 
my  >,'reater  security.  They  wound  a  sheet 
round  me,  and  fastened  my  hands  securely  to 
the  bed.  They  then  made  themselves  com- 
fortable for  the  night.  I  was  determined, 
however,  not  to  he  thwarted  in  my  purpose,  and 
after  al>out  an  hour  s  cjiiiet  w  riggling,  I  managed 
to  get  my  right  hand  free,  and  with  the  tiny 
scrap  of  glass  still  concealed  in  it,  I  made 
several  cuts  in  one  of  the  veins  of  my  left  arm. 


Two  <lays  later  I  was  removed  in  irons  to 
I'entonxille,  where,  after  ancjtlier  bath,  I  was 
placed  in  No.  i  cell  in  "li  "  hall.  I  soon 
saw  that  I  was  to  be  kept  under  s[)ecial 
surveillance.  .My  cell  was  lit  up  all  night,  and 
a  large  rctlcctor  at  the  window  enabled  the 
warder  looking  through  the  |MX'p-hole  in  the 
door  to  sec  e\er>'  corner  of  tlu:  apartment  and 
to  watch  every  movement.  Next  day  I  was 
provide*!  with  an  ordinary  convict  suit,  marked 
with  the  letter  "  L,"  indicating  a  life  sentence. 
Six  weeks  later,  I  was  at  dinner  one  day  when 
the  govemor,  Captain  Kergusson,  entered  the 
cell,  accompanied  by  the  visiting  magistrate. 
I  was  asked  if  I  had  any  (omplaints,  to  which 


Convicts  returning  to  their  ccIU  at  ilic  end  of  tlie  day's  worli. 


The  blof)d  flowed  prt)fusely,  and  for  a  time 
It  looked  as  if  I  was  now  to  succeed  in  iny 
rtsolve.  I  was,  in  fact,  in  a  fainting  state  when 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  warders  was  arrested 
by  the  steady  drip  of  blood  on  the  floor.  The 
doctor  was  instantly  fetched,  niy  arm  st-wn  up, 
and  restoratives  administered.  .\\\  that  I  gained, 
in  the  long  run,  by  my  double  attempt  at  suicide 
was  a  letter  *'  K  "  conspicuously  displayed  over 
the  door  of  my  cell  at  each  of  the  prisons  I  was 
to  occupy.  This  letter  stood  for  "  Kscape," 
attempts  at  suicide  being  regarded  by  the 
authorities  as  only  a  kind  of  prison-breaking. 
This  was,  of  course,  the  worst  possible  beginning, 
and  led  to  my  being  treated  with  greater  severity 
than  would  othep.v.*se  ii.Tve  been  the  case. 


I  answered  "  No,''  but  suggested  that  I  should 
like  to  be  allowed  to  take  my  exercise  with  the 
ordinary  prisoners,  instead  of  being  marched 
up  and  down  by  myself  like  a  dangerous  wild 
beast.  The  magistrate  evidently  thought  my 
ret|uest  was  a  reasonable  one,  for  it  was 
immediately  granted. 

For  about  eight  inonths  I  remained  at 
I'entonville,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  very  well 
treated,  though  il  was  apparent  that  I  was 
chiscly  watched  both  day  and  night.  The 
preliminary  part  of  a  sentence,  though 
monotonous,  has  its  advantages.  The  work  is 
light  and  the  food  sufficient,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  the  if^iiitc  in  the  convict 
prisons. 
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Convicts  are  searched  by  warders  both  morning  and  evening 
every  day. 

I. ate  in  NovcmlHT  I  was  icniovetl  to 
Portsmouth,  wlicrt-,  after  medical  evaminntion, 
I  was  put  U|j<)n  full  diet  and  light  lahour,  this 
beni},'  due  to  the  surgical  tr»»uble  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.  I  was  pl.iced  in  "  C  " 
hall,  and  soon  found  that  my  cell  was  so  dark 
that  artiticial  light  was  needed  in  daytime.  On 
enquiry,  1  learnt  that  theoi  cupant  was  supposed 
to  have  a  light  when  he  went  in.  and  accordingly 
I  asked  the  warder  for  one.  He  replied  tliat 
he  had  no  tinie.  I  he  next  tl.iy  he  promised  to 
get  one,  but  it  did  not  rome.  <  >n  the  third  tUiy 
something  had  up-.et  him,  and  he  Nimply  replied 
"  Uon't  bother."  Next  day  I  applied  again  for 
a  light,  but  on  receiving  no  sati'^factory  answer, 


I  completely  lost  my  tem[>cr  and 
threw  myself  on  him.  A  violent 
struggle  ensued,  and  1  did  my  best 
to  throw  him  over  the  iron  railing  into 
the  hall  below  ;  in  which  case  he  would 
probably  have  been  killed.  I  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  succeed  when  another 
warder,  who  had  heard  the  noise,  came 
running,  and  *'  coshcd  "  me,  i.e.,  struck 
me  over  the  head  with  a  loaded 
truncheon.  I  fell  stunned,  and  w;is 
pronfptK-rremovcd- to  the  punishment 
cell.,. 

Next  day  I  duly  appeared  l)cforc  tlie 
governor.  Captain  Lennox,  charged 
with  insolence,  insubordination  and 
violent  assault.  When  a>ked  what  I 
had  to  say  for  iny.self,  I  replied  that  I 
was  \cr\'  sorry,  and  then  went  <»n  to 
state  the  fat  ts  of  the  ta.se.  The 
governor  ordered  me  back  to  the 
punishment  ( elK  for  in(|uiry  ;  but  on 
tinding  that  my  statement  was  corre<  t, 
he  admonished  the  warder,  and  only 
kept  me  in  the  solitary'  cells  for  «)ne 
day.  1  received  no  further  punish 
iiient,  and  the  warder  whom  I  had 
attacked  showed  special  kindness  to 
me  d  iiing  the  rest  of  my  brief  stay  at 
Portsmouth. 

On  January  <Mh,  1882, 1  was  removed 
to  DarttiHKir,  being  one  of  a  gang  of 
twenty  convicts  who  travelled  together. 
\Vc  went  by  ordinar>'  train,  special 
compartments  being  reserved  for  us. 
Wc  were  handcuffed  to  a  strong  steel 
chain,  and,  of  course,  an  escort  of 
warders  accompanied  us.  This,  by 
the  w.iy,  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  was  made  to  form  one  of  a 
chain  gang. 

At  Dartmoor  the  first  event  on 
arriving  w.is,  i;f  (  oursc,  the  inevitable 
bath,  and  at  that  time  the  bathing 
acconunodalion  there  was  distinctly 
inadec|uate  in  character.    It  consisted 
of  a  long  room  with  a  row  of  <  ubicles 
down   one   side,  each  cubicle  con- 
taining a  b.ith.  On  entering  one  of  these  I  found 
myself  on  a  cement  lliMir  with  two  or  three  steps 
leading  down  to  a  tiny  square  tank  measuring 
alxjut  eighteen  inches  each  way.   It  was  impos- 
sible to  get  into  it,  and  the  only  methocl  of 
taking  a  bath  was  to  crouch  over  the  hole  and 
spl.ish  tlie  water  on  one's  body  as  best  one 
couUi.    Hut  everything  was  as  usual  perfectly 
I  le.in,  with  both  hot  and  cold  water  laiil  on. 

.After  the  bath  I  was  marched  into  the 
reception  room,  where  the  principal  warder 
read  and  explained  the  rules  of  the  establish- 
ment. When  he  hail  finished  I  turned  to  go, 
but  was  pulled  up  by  a  sharp  "  .Attention  !  " 
He  then  took  up  a  slip  of  blue  paper  and  read 
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to  mc  these  words  :  "  I  am  authorised  by  the 
Secretary'  of  State  to  inform  you  that  if  you 
make  any  attempt  to  escape  you  will  be 
immediately  shot."  This  struck  me  as  an 
ominous  bej,'inninp,  for  I  was  aware  that  the 
j;encral  rule  was  to  first  fire  as  a  mere  threat, 
and  then  only  to  shoot  at  the  lejjs  of  the 
escaping  convict.  Probably,  however,  my  double 
attempt  to  '*  escape  '  at  Newgate,  and  the 
stru^Xlc  with  the  warder  at  Portsmouth,  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  At  any  rate,  I  was 
regarded  for  several  years  as  one  of  the  most 
desperate  and  dangerous  criminals  in  the 
prison. 

The  following  day  the  doctor  examined  me 
and  pronounced  me  unfit  for  full  work. 
Accordingly  I  wr.s  placed  in  the  carpenters' 
shop,  where  I  came  across  a  somewhat 
notorious  burglar  named  .Seamen,  who  was 
afterwards  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  '*  fence," 
or  receiver  of  stolen  gtxids,  at  \\'hitccha|x-l, 
who  had  been  the  means  of  his  nrrcit  and 
sentence  to  fourteen  years' 
|x-nal  servitude.  This  man 
t«>ld  me  that  he  intended  to 
kill  the  Jew  "  fence  "  when  he 
came  out,  and  he  kept  his 
word,  having  cherished  his 
re\enge  through  all  those 
years.  .Seamen  was  \er)' 
much  hated  by  the  other 
prisoners,  chiefly  because  he 
liad  taken  the  part  of  an  officer 
who  shot  a  <  onvici  in  the  sand 
pit  for  threatening  him. 

<^ne  <lay  I  was  coming  in 
with  the  carpentering  gang  to 
dinner,  when  on  passing  the 
separate  cells,  I  received  the 
order  "*  Fall  out."'  I  was  then 
directed  to  get  into  one  of 
them  and  strij),  after  which  I 
was  scan  bed  by  two  wartler-^. 
No  explanation  was  given, 
but  ,\\  night  the  •search  was 
repeaU'd,  and  this  practice 
was  continued  ofi'and  on  for 
seven  long  years.  Some 
skeleton  keys  had  been  found 
in  the  carpenters"  shop,  and 
it  was  suspected  that  I  was 
concerned  in  tiie  business. 

The  method  of  conducting 
the  special  search,  as  distin- 
guished from  merely  running 
the  hands  over  the  cloth<-s — 
which  is  done  night  and 
morning  to  everyone  —  is 
needlessly  offensive  and 
degrading.  The  convict  is 
made  to  strip  and  place  his 
clothes   on   the  flwr.     He       jh,  h.;™  ,  .. 

,  1      •  ,  '  "*  >•"*"'  room  at 

then  has  to  stand  with  arms        punishmcni  with 


extended,  while  a  close  inspection  is  made  lioth 
of  his  person  and  his  clothes.  Often  he  is 
required  to  cross  the  corridor  naked  into  another 
cell,  where  he  finds  a  seccmd  suit  of  clothes 
awaiting  him.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  seven  years  of  this  treatment,  without  any 
cause  save  a  groundless  suspicion,  drove  me  to 
desperation,  and  made  n>e  capable  of  ahnost 
anything  in  the  way  of  violence.  When  men  are 
treated  like  wild  beasts,  it  is  little  wonder  if 
they  s(M)n  come  to  act  up  to  their  reputation. 

After  eight  months  in  the  carpenters'  shop,  I 
was  considerctl  fit  for  harder  work,  and  was 
sent  out  to  the  quarry,  but  was  not  there  long 
before  njeeting  with  a  serieuis  accident.  One  of 
the  men,  who  was  engaged  in  "jumping" 
granite,  left  his  stone  standing  in  a  very  unsafe 
positi(m.  I  chanced  to  touch  it  in  passing, 
when  it  fell  upon  me  and  broke  my  right  instep. 
I  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  the  doct<ir 
bandaged  the  foot,  and  said  that  nothing  was 
the   matter.      Next   day   the    swelling  and 


the  prison.  The  triangle,  lo  which  convicts  sentenced  to 
the  "cat"  are  secured,  Is  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 
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inflammation  incrcast'd,  and  I  was  placed  in  the 
AsMjciaticm  ward  for  treatment.  Tills  i>>  a 
ward  similar  to  that  in  an  ordinary  hospital, 
where  serious  cases  are  |)laccd,  in  order  that 
they  may  he  under  the  ronstant  supervision  of 
the  nurses.  Minor  aihnents,  whi(  h  do  not 
require  so  much  care,  are  treated  in  the  cells 
connected  with  the  infirmary. 

It  was  not  till  some  days  later  that  a  frag- 
ment of  broken  lione  worked  its  way  out  of  my 
foot,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  n.i-ichief  was 
apparent.  It  was  six  months  Ix-fore  I  was 
able  to  resume  work  in  the  quarr)-,  and  soon 
afterwards  we  had  a  R^reat  commotion  there.  .A 
man  named  Jones,  who  was  doinj;  a  five  ycarV 
term,  suddenly  attacked  an  officer  with  a  shovel 
and  split  his  head  open,  for  which  he  ultimately 
had  tifteen  years  added  to  his  sentence. 

At  this  time  my  cell  was  No.  i6.\,  and  was 
situated  in  the  hall  directly  over  the  tlue 
connc<  ted  with  the  stoke-hole.  When  I  ha<l 
thoroui^hly  ^'nisped  the  bearings,  I  decided  to 
make  a  dash  for  liberty,  and  persuaded  a  mate 
who  was  doing  odd  jobs 
about  the  place,  to  leave 
some  tools  in  my  cell  one 
day.  When  all  was  quiet  at 
night,  I  set  vigorously  to 
wf)rk,  dug  up  the  asphalt 
flooring,  and  worked  my 
way  through  the  bricks  into 
the  flue. 

I  should  explain  that  the 
warders  on  night  duly  have 
long  rounds  assigned  to 
them,  and  it  is  easy  to  work 
without  being  heard  when 
they  are  at  a  safe  distance. 
At  last  I  got  into  the  flue, 
and  groped  my  way  along 
it  to  the  stoke  hole,  which 
had  a  door  opening  into  the 
yard.  Now  I  was  almost  in 
sight   of  liberty,  but  onlv 


emerged  from  the  door  to 
tind  the  civil  guard  drawn 
up  in  front  of  it  quietly 
awaitmg  my  appearance.  I 
was    at    once    seized  and 

tji  marched  to  the  punishment 
cells,  my  movements  haviu)^ 
been  betrayed  by  a  prisoner 
in  a  neighbouring  cell. 
Next  day  I  was  charged 
j  before  Captain  Avery,  and  a 
I.  fortnight  later  was  brought 
up  before  the  Dire<  tor.  He 
'  addressed  me  in  very  kindly 
terms,  remarking  that  if  be 
were  in  my  phue  he  would 
probably  have  done  the 
same  thin;,,  but  pointed  out 
that  such  atTairs  were  lH>und 
to  end  in  failure,  and  to  nuike  my  life 
worse  than  it  already  was.  I  was  sentenced  to 
wear  the  ]>arti-coloured  dress,  which  is  the  mark 
of  a  man  who  tries  to  escape,  and  to  be  kept  in 
chains  for  three  months. 

Next  day  the  blacksmith  riveted  a  fourtecn- 
|)ound  chain  to  my  legs.  This  chain  is  about 
four  feet  long,  and  is  attached  at  the  ends  to 
two  rings  which  are  riveted  round  the  legs, 
below  the  knee.  The  rings  are  sufficiently  loose 
to  allow  the  stockings  to  be  drawn  under  thcni, 
and  the  middle  of  the  chain  is  attached  to  a 
l>elt  worn  round  the  waist.  It  offers  no 
in)|H'dm)ent,  save  that  of  its  weight,  to  the  free 
movenients  of  the  legs,  but  the  contact  with  cold 
chains  at  night  does  not  add  to  one's  comfort  in 
bed.  Special  knickerbockers,  which  button 
down  the  outside  of  the  legs,  are  worn,  as  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  get  ordinary'  ones  on 
when  in  chains. 

I  was  then  sent  b.ack  to  work  in  the  quarrj*. 
About  this  time  a  very  serious  accident  happened, 
by  an  uncxploded  dynamite  cartri<lge  having 
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been  left  in  the  ground.  I  was  still  seardied 
every  day,  with  the  result  that  my  temper  grew 
such  that  an  order  was  issued  that  no  officer 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  enter  my  cell 
unless  accompanied  by  another. 

One  day  an  old  otlicer  named  (lardner  opened 
my  door  and  gruffly  ordered  me  to  come  out. 
I  took  no  notice,  whereupon  he  addressed  me 
in  still  harsher  terms,  and  I  made  a  sudden 
tiash  at  him.  He  ran  for  his  life  down  the 
corridor,  with  me  at  his  heels,  till  he  reached 
one  of  the  iron  gates,  which  he  managed  to 
slam  in  my  face.  He  then  shouted  for  assistance, 
and  I  was  seized  and  brought  before  the 
Governor,  charged  with  threatening  to  assault 
an  ofTirer.     It  so  happened,  however,  that  the 


then  made  a  set  o(  skelcl«  w  keys,  whit:h  were 
tested  at  the  first  opportunity  to  sec  if  they 
would  throw  the  locks.  They  were  then 
carefully  hidden  in  a  shed,  but  that  very  night 
I  was  ordered  to  fall  out  on  returning  from  tl:c 
quarry,  and  was  searched.  Two  days  in  the 
separate  cells  followed,  and  then  i  was  sent 
back  to  Dartmoor.  The  keys  had  been  found, 
and  though  they  could  not  prove  that  1  made 
them,  they  evidently  felt  very  little  doubt  on  the 
subject,  and  thought  it  high  time  to  get  so 
dangerous  a  person  off  the  premises. 

At  Dartmoor  the  doctor  now  arranged  for 
me  to  be  employed  in  the  stone  shop  instead 
of  the  quarry,  and  for  some  nxmths  I  helped  to 
cut  the  granite  for  the  new  police  offices  that 


Convicts  ai  work  in  the  icraniie  quarries. 


Governor  was  just  round  the  corner  at  the  time, 
and  ttverheard  the  entire  business.  I  pleaded 
that  ( lardner  had  no  right  to  come  into  my 
cell  and  order  me  alxjut,  and  the  (iovcrnor 
agreed  with  me.  No  punishment  was  indicted, 
but  a  month  later  I  was  removed  to  Portland, 
where  I  remained  from  October  till  the  following 
March. 

The  shortness  of  my  stay  is  explained  by  the 
following  incident.  I  was  sent  to  cut  stone  m 
the  <|uarry  with  No.  1 1  party,  and  there  I 
found  my  old  acquaintance,  Seamen.  He  and 
I,  with  two  others,  planned  to  escape  from  the 
prison.  Seamen  provided  some  pieces  of  one- 
eighth- inch  copper,  and  managed  to  get 
impressions  of  the  keys  of  the  prison  gates.  I 


weie  being  built  in  London.  I  was  with 
No.  3  party,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
shed  was  No.  I  i,  which  contained  a  desperate 
character  named  Sullivan.  As  he  refused 
to  work  and  was  insolent  to  the  officers, 
the  chief  warder  came  up  to  remonstrate,  when 
Sullivan  struck  him  a  murderous  blow  on  the 
temple  with  his  hammer.  The  assistant  warder 
rushed  to  the  rescue  and  was  also  felled  to  the 
ground.  The  prisoners  now  interfered  to  pro- 
tect the  officers,  and  fortunately  Sullivan  at 
this  moment  had  an  epileptic  tit,  so  that  he  was 
easily  secured.  For  this  he  received  three 
dozen  stripes  with  the  "cat,"  and  was  placed  on 
low  diet  for  five  months.  Nine  months  Liter, 
without  any  provocation,  he  tried  to  murder 
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the  assistant  surgeon  and  the  apothecary  for 
which  he  received  three  dozen  stripes,  and  \v;i- 
kept  for  a  month  in  tlie  hospital.  After  this 
he  was  placed  in  the  <  ell  lalK-ned  "VV.M." 
(weak  minilcHli.  where  he  was  one  day  found 
dead,  apparently  as  the  result  of  a  til. 

In  1887.  a  man  named  Uickens  was  brou^'ht 
to  Dartmoor  from  I'ortland,  where  he  had  liecn 
doing  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years,  afterwards 
changed  to  a  life  sentence  for  assaulting  an 
otficer.  He  always  vowed  that  he  would  murder 
someone  Ix  fore  he  ha<l  done.  He  was  at  this 
time  employed  in  the  bone  yard,  when  one  day 
he  walchetl  In-,  opportunity  and  buried  his 
hammer  in  an  ntiicers  head,  inth<  ting  injuries 
from  which  the  unfortunate  man  never  <|uite 
recovered.  For  this  he  received  three  do/in 
Stripes  with  the  "cat"  an«l  five  months'  low  diet. 

On  another  (k  (  asion  he  was  .it  work  on  the 
"bog>."  a>  the  agricultural  land  ►s  called,  when 
he  made  a  renewed  attempt 
at  murder,  receiving  in  puni>li- 
ment  three  dozen  strokes  with 
the  'Vat "  and  being  condemned 
to  wear  the  black  dress  and 
chains.  Two  offic  ers  usetl  to 
escort  him  backwards  ;md 
forwards  from  prison,  but  one 
day  he  managed  to  assault 
an  assistant  «.iider  violently 
wi'h  a  piece  of  iron,  for  which 
he  received  three  <lo/en  more 
stripe."?  with  the  **t  at.  '  ami  w.i-. 
kept  ir>  solitary  confinement 
for  three  years.  Then  tliey 
g;t\c  him  o.ne  more  chain  e  in 
the  hammock  lied,  and  as  lie 
behaved  himsoll  fairly  he  was 
ultimately  liber.iied  on  license 
and  went  to  live  in  (llasgow. 
Tliere  he  published  what 
purported  to  be  an  account 
of  lii!>  life,  but  he  rel.ipsed 
into  burglary  and  was  »ent  to 
I'ete.-head  Gaol. 

.A  sad  incident  occurred  one 
day  when  I  was  working  in  the 
kit<  hen  at  Dartmoor.  There 
wa .  a:i  elaborate  system  ot 
flue-,  limning  under  the  floors, 
wJiicli  from  tune  to  lime 
rei|uired  cleaning  out.  In 
order  to  gain  access  to  them 
an  iron  door  in  the  kitchen 
floor  was  raided,  through 
which  a  man  went  down  into 
the  flues,  it  w.i«.  necessary  to 
cover  up  the  opening,  owing 
to  the  enormous  draught ;  and 
to  enable  him  to  liitti  Ins  way 
back,  a  lighted  candle  was 
always  lowered  into  the  flue 
just  under  the  drx)r. 


On  this  occasi<m  a  cimvict  had  gone  into  the 
tlue.  but  the  warder  had  forgotten  to  have  the 
candle  placed  in  position.  Time  went  on,  and 
we  all  beg.in  to  wonder  how  much  longer  the 
man  would  remain  down  below.  Presently  the 
warder  got  anxious,  and  on  uncovering  the 
hole  found  to  his  dismay  that  no  light  was 
there.  .Another  prisoner  then  went  down,  and 
after  a  long  search  in  various  directions 
re|H)rted  that  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
mis-.ing  man.  It  was  not  till  som«'  hours  later 
'that  the  p«M>r  fellow's  bo(ly>w;wi  found;  shockingly 
burnt,  in  the  hot  flue  leading  to  the  laundry. 
Having  no  light,  he  had  wandereil  alx)Ut  in  the 
darkness  until  he  had  reacheil  the  dangerous 
fliif.  where  he  luul  been  overcome  by  the  fumes. 


In  (I  future  nuinhrr  of  th<'  London  Mag.^zinr  / 
hopi-  tif  tylalf  sortie  furtltfr  t  i  iniitisir'itivi  0/  my  life 
sentence  until  mr  r,-t<-K  ■ 
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Cbe  £ondoti  inadazmc's  ncu>  Skill  Contest. 


In  response  lu  numcrou'*  mjueM-.  for  a  feature  th.it  will  .u  the  Niime  lime  yield  pleasure  and  profit, 
we  have  much  plea>ure  in  announcing  a  .skill  C'i>me-.(  in  whicit  every  leader  of  TllR  Konkon 
M.MJAZINF.  is  invited  to  join.  The  sunjs  enumeratcfl  aUive,  making  in  all  /'i.cxxj,  are  lying  at  the  Bank 
awaiting  clainianls.  These  will  proli.tiily  be  recriiitetl  from  among  those  who  read  these  lines  to  day.  Why 
should  not  one  fall  to  you?  The  .sums  arc  to  he  the  rewar<is  of  ingenuity  and  .skill,  but  in  reality  the 
means  by  which  ihey  are  to  l>e  secure<l  represent  simplicity  itself.    Tliis  is  how  the  prizes  are  to  be  won  :  — 

On  the  following  |xiges  appear  a  number  of  little  picture-..  These  represent  hidden  names  of 
lK>oks  and  authors.  On  this  page  we  give  two  examples.  The  task  we  set  our  readers  is  to  discover 
what  these  names  of  tiooks  and  authors  are  :  and,  in  doing  this,  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  consult  their  friends 
an<i  relatives. 

This  is  the  sixth  list.  .\nother  li->t  will  ap|K-ar  in  TlIK  London  Ma<>a/.IM.  each  month,  and  the 
reader  who  succeeds  in  deciphering  the  greatest  numlK'r  of  these  ru/./.le  Pictures  will  secure  the  lirst 
Prize  of  £500. 

READ    THESE    RULES  CAREFULLY. 

L'lider  each  piclure  UTile  llie  name  of  llie  bo-jU  or  author  you  t'liuk  it  represents.  I.i-.ive  lilaiik  any  that  you  cannot 
deci|>hcr.  Probably  no  one  will  .succeed  in  solving  them  all.  Do  not  send  in  the  li^l.s  singly.  Keep  them  until  the  ii  <  ontplele 
and  we  announce  the  dale  for  sending  in.    Every  inemlier  of  a  family  ctii  send  a  st-i  ors<t|uli<>u>. 

The  First  Pri/e  of  jCjoo  will  go  to  the  coni|)ctitor  who  ^clld^  in  the  ni  ..t  i  >rrfil  »ct  of  v<ltiti'i:i>.  and  the  compeiilors  sending 
in  the  next  luo  most  correct  sets  will  l>e  awardetl  pii/es  of  ^^5  each. 

Ifanyone  inlro-.lnced  thiscjntest  to  your  notice,  i;et  him,  or  her,  to  write  liii,  or  her.  iianit?  and  addrcs.s  in  ihe  space  appearing 
at  the  foot  of  this  The  person  whose  luime  ap|>vir>  in  this  space  on  the  winner'*  li»i  will  ccreivc  an  award  of  jCto. 

In  the  event  of  lies,  the  pri/e>  will  b«  divide  l  -that  \^  to  .ay,  if  two  competitors  (ic  f'tr  the  fir^  place,  the  first  and  second 
pri/es  will  ]i«  dis-ided  Itetwccn  I'.icin,  and  so  forth. 

The  Lonuu.s'  Macazi.s'k  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  lo»  or  delay  in  trauMuisMon  or  delivery  of  the  lists  by  |iost, 
nor  for  any  accidental  loss  of  a  list  after  delivery  at  the  office  i>f  Thk  London  Ma<..v/ine. 

Kvery  list  must  be  delivered  by  a  fixed  day.  which  will  lie  antiounced  Liter.  The  I'.ditoi  will  then  adjudge  upon  the 
lists,  and  announce  the  names  of  those  whom  he  hxa  so  far  adjudi;ed  to  be  the  winner*.  rsli  luld  any  person  claim  to  have 
won  a  pri;!e  or  a  Ijettei  prize  than  thai  announced,  he  must,  within  seven  days  »f  the  lirst  .jiiiiotinrcmeni  of  pri/e-winnen, 
forward  a  written  claim,  together  with  the  sum  of  5s.,  for  a  se.irch  ,ind  re<;onsider.^tion,  and  a  se.iri  h  will  then  he  made  for 
the  list.  If  the  same  cannot  Ije  found,  or  if  u|k>ii  recon:<ider.iti  >:i  the  Kditor  does  not  thitik  lit  to  ;ilicr  his  previous  decision, 
the  claim  will  1>e  disallowed. 

Should  any  such  claim  be  .^lloivcd,  the  ;s.  will  lie  returned. 

In  thlsand  in  respect  to  every  other  matter  <  onnccied  with  this  C')m|ietili<>n.  the  Kilitor's>dc4.isi.»i  >hall  lie  fiiuil  and  conclusive. 

There  will  be  attached  to  the  linal  list  a  form  to  lie  sij^ned  by  each  cofii(ieiilor,  whereby  he  agrees  to  iliese  conditions  ; 
and   no  list   will   be  considered  unless  this   form  .shall    lia\-e   lieeii  sii;niil  by  the 
competitor  as  directed. 

The  offer  is  made  by  Tiie  I.n.stio.v  Mai.a/ink  alone,  and  the  contest  I.  nil 
CStinecletl  in  any  way  with  any  other  nuiga/ine  or  journal. 

The  Editor attention  hasin^  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  s.iiiic  of  the  pirturei 
in  our  Puzzle  Competition  are  c.i)uble  of  more  than  one  interpretalion,  it  is  to  lie 
uniierstixxl  that  any  reasonable  decipherment  of  a  pi-  ture  will  be  ac.cpted  as  a  correct 
s>ilutioii. 

There  is  one  important  point  that  Com|)ctitofs  in  ibis  Pirtnre  Pu/zle  Contest 
must  liear  in  mind.  N'>  roniiieiiMf  may  semi  in  tn  >re  ili.in  our  ict  of  bits,  though 
of  c>)ursc  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  individual  members  of  a  tamily,  e.ich  of  whom 
may  send  in  his,  or  her,  list  of  solutions.  Not  more  than  one  solution  may  be  written 
under  any  one  picture.  If  you  make  a  mistake.  cro>s  the  word  mt,  and  ck-.irly  re. write 
the  name  of  the  book  or  author. 
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IMPORTANT. 

On  this  and  the  two  following  pages  we  have  leprintetl  the  lists  of  the  London  Mahazinb 
Picture  I'uzzlc  t"«ini'^liti<>n  which  have  s<i  f.ir  appeared.  New  (^mipeiitors  can  thus  start  to-day  and 
«M'  these  lists.    'I'he  sixth  anti  next  list  appc.'.rs  on  p-ige  756. 

l)o  nol  semi  in  your  solutions  yet,  but  keep  them  by  you  and  wait  until  the  closing  date  of  the 
con»pitition  is  announced  in  the  London  .Ma<;\7.ink,  together  with  full  [Lirliculars  as  to  how  the  lists 
art-  to  lie  sent  in  to  us. 
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*THE   DOINGS  OF  VIGOROUS  DAUNT. 


THE  PAUPER  WHO  MARRIED  A  PRINCESS. 


By  AMBROSE  PRATT. 

F'XAt  TLV  v\li,u  rircumsunce-  attia*  tod  the 
tic  kle  f.iiK  y  of  iny  iti.istiT.  Mr.  \'i  ;  rims 
Dauiu,  to  the  (X'rM>t»  of  the  Hon.  I.ilgai 
\'alc  1  hAw  iKHx  t  be  ;i  1 1  a- to  determine.  The 
Iny•^^('ry,  howi  vt,-!,  of  liii  ^iib^f^in'Mi'  :iMa<  Iitiinit 
tu  llial  liaudxjiiie  youiiy  Kn>4li^lui(aii  i>  not  .s<» 
hard  to  fathom.  We  saw  \  ale  for  tlu!  first 
time  ai  tlic  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo.  .Mr.  Daunt 
in!>tantly  >)m^lccl  luin  out  from  the  ( lowd,  and 
we  watched  hiin  kMC  sotne  /'5,ooo  to  the  hunk, 
III  a  sin.;Ir  afternoon.  I  he  little  l)rf)^^  ?»  UKin 
openly  .uhiured  the  Hon.  I'.dj^ar  >  >tyie  of  loiiii^ 
his  nioncy.  Three  suet c^uve  tiine->  he  ■^aid  to 
me  "  He  lo>e>  like  a  prim  e.  I  <  ould  not  do  tt 
better  niy>elf-'  No«  the  fact  is  thul  \'i);oroii-. 
Daunt,  tltou^h  many  times  a  millionaire,  losca 
\ci  y  b  idl  ,  indeed,  for  which  rea>on  he  is  \vi-.e 
as  .»  serpent  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  own  hniiiations'  he  ver\'  seldom  gambles. 
Indeed,  he  afVei  t-.  to  aUo^ether  disa[)prf>\e  of 
ganibliny.  on  moral  ground.s.  When  Mi.  \'ale, 
having  played  his  last  stake,  rose  from  the 
table  and  SOU^^lit  the  .i;ardens.  we  followed  him. 
That  is  to  say,  \'igoruU3  Daunt  lulloued  \'ale, 
and  I  followed  Mgorous  Daunt. 

The  Hon.  I'.iIl;  ir  .  tn  i_;nili<  ent  inditiVrent  c 
to  his  ill  luck  iiad  I  omplelely  deceived  the  bank 
and  tis  attendnnt!i,  also  myself.  My  niasiei, 
Iwiwever,  su!)>equently  assured  me  that  he  had 
read  \  ale  s  nund  like  an  open  book.  W  e  cime 
Upon  the  youn^f  man,  after  a  smart  chas<-. 

somewhat  al)iup'.ly.  He  \va~.  M-  iti  tl  on  a  ben»  h 
at  a  lonely  lililc  jjlade  ..;a/ing  down  the  barrel 
of  a  !*ix'$hooter    The  ^lini  of  moonbeams 

tla'-hii;.;  on  the  brif^ht   tiltings  of  the  WCa|lon 
enlivened  my  uUelligence. 

Vigorous  Daunt  halted  two  paces  off  and 

immediately  .iddre-.sed  liim.     "There  must  lie 
^unie  other  way  out '  he  asked. 
Tl)e  Hon.  Kdgar  looked  up  languidly;  he 

was  a  \er\  Ifliir^ic  youiij.;  mm  inileed.  Tali, 
broad  -  .shouldered  aiul  giKnl  to  look  upon,  il 
seemed  a  shame  for  him  to  perish  before  his 

"Copgrigltt  in  Hk  UniM  St,it,- 
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time.  I  had  leisure  to  ol)serve  and  admire  the 
indolent  ^'race  of  his  demeanour,  liis  (inely- 
cluselled  thou^di  substantial  features,  and  ihc 
perfec  t  cut  and  tit  of  his  clothes,  before  he 
condescended  to  tcply. 

"Who  the  deui  e  are  you  ?"  he  asked  at  last. 
His  language  was  vigorous,  but  not  his  voice. 
That- was  indittetcm  to  ih"  last  de>;ree.  He 
did  not  move  so  much  .is  .i  li.iir':»-bieadth  e\(  ept 
to  glance  up  at  his  interlocutor. 

"  X  ij-orous  Daunt,  at  your  scmce,''  replied 
tiie  httle  brown  man. 

*'  Oh  :  the  millionaire  ? ' 

"  I  am  a  nsillionaire.  "  said  my  niasler 
humbly.  Hi-.  luuu;lisy,  hou(  \<:r,  w.is  a  mock. 
He  is  the  \.iinest  man  on  earth. 

-Well,  well,"  said  the  Hon.  Kd^;.u.  It 
doc-snl  matter;  plea>e  .:.;o  auav,  \nu  disturb 
me." 

X  ij-orou^  D  iMTT  l  i'i.Ji'  d  cheerfully.  "  There 
is  another  \va)  uul,  I.'Il;  n  \'ale,"  he  smd. 

.Ml.  \ale  rested  his  :  .  )l\er  on  his  knee. 
\\  ell  '  '  he  drawled,  but  his  voice  was 
inlercsled. 

**\Vhai  do  you  say  to  i  trip  on  my  yacht ; 
it's  out  there  in  the  bay.  We  start  at  day- 
liiiht 

"  Whcrc  for  • 

My   master  chuckled. 

please.  ' 

Ills  -.iiouldei "  I  tlon't 
"  i-  aiicy  I'd  better  <  buck 
1   mii^lu  not  lia\c  the 


Any   place  you 


"  Whul  s  the 


Ml.  \  ale  shruggei 
kiio«  ,  '  li  •  muttered 
the  s[)on)^e  up  now. 
ner\e  another  time. 

"  Rot  :  ■'  s ml  \  i>^oroua>  Daunt, 
troulile  ;  money  ' 

"  \o_-thal  is,  not  particularly." 
"  .\  woman,  then  .' ' 
''Ah  m,  '  he  cle.iieil  his  thm  ii, 
**Hrtng  and  curse  the  whole  sex!  cried 
\'i;4orou-.   Dmnt  in  a  sudden   bui-'t   oi  la^e. 
1  he  little  brown  man  i<>  .i  i  ontirmcil  miso^yniat 
and  the  mere  ntcntion  f>f  a  woman  irritates 
<if  Amttica  fty  Ambnae  Pratt. 
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Iiitn.  To  my  astonishment,  the  Hon.  Edyar, 
however^  did  not  a^jrce.    On  the  contrary,  he 

sprang  to  his  feet,  galvanised  into  sudden 
eneryt'tic  life,  and  savagely  confronted  my 
master. 

"How  d;)rc'  you.'"  Ik  (ir!n.!n<1ed.  "  Hox\ 
dare  yon,  sir.  I've  a  iiiiiul  lu  punch  youi 
head. ' 

In  his  e\riremfnt  the  revolver  fell  unheeded 

to  the  gtavtl  puili. 

\'igorous  Daunt  fell  back  quite  disconcerted. 
"  .\  woman  brought  you  to  this  by  your  own 

I.  unfcsMon,"'  he  gasped. 

"  A  woman  .'   .\n  angel !  "  growled  the  Hon. 

Mdgar,  indcsLrib^ible  s<  <irn  and  fury  struggling' 

fur  expression  m  his  sa\agc  tunes. 

"  H'm,"  oiascrved  my  master  doubtfulh .  "  I 
s|><>ke  of  a  woman  ;  of  ctjurse  my  remarks  bore 

lio  application  to  angels. ' 

".\  princess  I  '  cncd  the  \oiii)g  man,  and  at 
the  word,  re\'  r<  nt1y  ^\ving:ng  otT  his  hat,  he 
stooil  bareheaded,  as  liaiid-oitic,  brave  and 
devoted  a  figure  as  any  woniaii,  princess  or 
jxa-anf.  (onk!  wish  t<j  win  for  her  1o\»t.  \ 
IikcO  liini  tlw  11  and  thcro.  ay.  and  pitied  him  and 
admired  'um.  uiQ,  in  Spite  of  the  business  we 
ha<l  <  ifc^li'  liHii  « t)nteni[)l.itmg.  He  was  every 
inch  a  \\\M\  and  desperately  m  love.  He  dib- 
regarded  my  master  s  sneer.  I  doubt  if  he  had 
he.ird  u.  he  seemed  mdeed  to  ha\  (  forgotten 
our  existent  «\  to  Ije  w  rapi)ed  :n  dreaming  of  his 
lady  love. 

"  .\  jinncess  !  "  snitlVr!  \'i     in;;  iJaunt. 

.Mr.  \'alc  returned  sutideuiy  u<  c.ulh.  Like 
all  men  abruptly  called  frt^m  dreamland 
wand<  !  tiu,  he  was  annoyed,  nor  did  be  trouble 
to  1  iMii  fcai  ills  feelings. 

"Well,  he  cried,  **what  the  deuce  has  that 
to  do  with  yt)  1 

*■  Nothing, thank  hea\cn, "  iespt>nded  Vigorous 
I)aunt  devoutly.  "  i  know  one  princess,  but 
s'  r  ;^  ,i  rvtiman.  .May  the  Lord  preserve  nut 
nou  .uiil  .liway-^  from  the  sex.  Ry-the  by,  I 
privumc  that  \(iur  princes--  is  d(  funt  t  ?  " 

-Mr.  \  .ile  clenched  Ins  haiui>.  an<l  advam  td 
a  viep  ;  \  igorous  Daunt  retreated  a  ^itiiilar 
til  -t.ince. 

*'How  »lare  \  ()U  !    stamnieretl  the  young  man. 
"  \  «iu  >aid  she  ^\as  an  .in;..-i  l.   j>rotested  my 
master. 

Ml.  \'ale  ground  Iiis  teeth.  I  confe-s  I 
sympathised  with  lum.  "  \  ou  miptitinenl 
little  c:td,''  he  grated  out. 

X'lgorous  Daunt  -.vtAx  waved  his  I'.nnd. 
"  Come,  conic,  my  lad.  I  only  asked  in  orcier 
to  assure  myself".  I  pei<  <  ive  that  your  angel's 
wings  are  not  entirely  feathered  yet.  Xou  in 
n»y  t  voerieme  until  tluy  can  fly  such  creatures 
are  alwa\s  to  be  won — if  they  are  wanted 
suffii  ienth .  \"ou  wfiuld  perhaps  like  to  wed 
your    ahem    angel  .' "' 

Mr.  Vale  gazed  at  hi',  tormentorfor  a  moment, 
but  made  no  reply ;  instead,  he  relapsed  into 


his  former  stale  of  blank  dejection.  Kcturmng 
to  the  bench,  he  sat  down ;  he  even  picked  up 
his  pistol  and  ga/ed  at  it    a  pirnirf  of  (les[)alr. 

\'igurous  Daunt  suddenly  advanced,  and  put 
a  hand  upon  the  young  nian's  shoukkr. 

"My  poor  boy,'  he  said— his  tones  gentle, 
laiheily  and  intinitely  kind. 

"  I  or  Cod's  sake -leave  me,"  groaned  Mr. 
Vale. 

"  Did  she  disdain  you  ?" 

"No,"  he  tla-lied — then  groaned  again. 

"  (iod  bless  her.     1   was  mad.     She  ■  ^ 

he  faltered  and  hung  his  head. 

"  She  is  a  pnia  c  — ^ay?" 

"S;t,"  cried  th(  ywung  man  miserably. 
"Why  do  you  I'.nt  me  like  this?"'  He  sud- 
denly perceiveii  i:<  ".\h,  1  see;  you  are 
amusing  yourself  and  your  friend  at  my 
expense.  '  He  started  wildly  to  his  feet.  "  liul— 
by  ,  you'll  })ay  for  it.''  He  cocked  and 
raised  his  revolver. 

"  -Allow  me  t<»  present  my  contidential 
secretary,  Captain  Rupert  t Iran vi lie— the  Hon. 
I  ,(!L;.ir  X'ale,"'  said  \'igorous  Dauiit  I  advanced 
from  the  aloe  which  had  shadowed  me,  and 
bowed  courteously  to  the  desperate  young  man. 

'■  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you.  Mr.  Vale,"  1 
ifUid.  "  Let  mc  assure  you  of  my  respect  and 
sympathy.  I  am  as  anxious  to  assist  your 
cause  as  is  my  master,  whose  interest  ym;  h.i'.c 
been  fortun:ite  enough  to  e.vcile.  Let  iiic  tui  tlicr 
assure  \ou  that  my  august  roaster's  patronage 
once  enro  l  l!  on  your  ^;de.  yoiir  cause  is  by  no 
means  so  hopeless  as  \(»u  appear  to  think." 

"Well  said  !  ened  \  igorous  Daunt.  "Gran- 
ville, you  are  pt)siti\ely  intelligent  at  times. " 

The  yfiung  man  stared  at  us.  ine.vpiesaibly 
beuiUlered,  but  to  niy  relief  he  lowered  the 
imi..l>  if  liis  weapon,  which  until  then  had 
pointed  ai  iiiy  heart. 

"  N  ou    you  otTer  to  help  me  ?"  he  gasped. 

"  I  do, "  said  \'ij_'f  ;'(iKs  Daunt. 

"  but  w  hat  can  you  do  .'  W  hat  can  anyone 
do Oh,  the  thing  is  hopeless.'' 

"  Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  my  name  is 
Vigorous  Daunt  :  The  little  brown  man 
drew  himself  up  with  an  expression  of  such 
owl-like  dignny  that  I  had  nni  1;  ado  to  smother 
a  laugh.  1  succeeded,  however,  and  added  on 
my  own  account :  **  Allow  me  to  inform  you, 
Mr.  \'ale,  lest  in  your  innocence  you  sHirlit  n 
boon  sent  direct  to  you  by  Providence,  that  you 
are  offered  an  ally  at  whose  xmA  before  this  a 
great  ninnar.  li  lias  submitircl  m  '11111  ild  ind.gnity. 
To  whatever  task  my  august  master  addresses 
his  determination,  he  applies  such  forces  of 
g<rnius,  wealth  and  superhuman  ingenuity  that 
lie  has  long  ere  this  abolished  tlie  word  *  fail ' 
from  his  vocabulary." 

This  poinpoiis  (lerlnraTtrtn.  deli\erpd  with  all 
the  iniprcssiveness  thai  1  could  master,  reduced 
the  Hon.  Edgar  to  a  condition  of  dumb  sur- 
prise and  put  the  cap  to  his  bewilderment. 
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Moreover,  it  touched  my  vain  little  master  to 
the  h«art.    Tears  of  gmtification  welled  up  to 
his  eyes,  tears,  however,  which  he  !ilink<  <!  a\\;i\ 
with  his  long  lashes,  fearing  lest  his  weakness 
be  perceived. 

"  My  dear  Rupert,"  hc  muttered,  **ycm  are 
almost  too  outspoken  \  " 

"  Not  half  enough,"  !  protested. 

\  Daunt  turned  to  the  young  man. 

*'  \\  ell,  what  say  you  .' "  he  demanded. 

**  I — Vm  hanged — I'm  blessed  tf  1  know  !  '* 
gas|)ed  the  Hon.  Edyar. 

Vigorous  Daunt  interpreted  this  dubious 
acknowledgment  in  the  manner  that  pleased 
hi  n  l>est. 

'•  Wliat  is  the  name  of  the  father  of  the 
princess?'*  he  queried  sharply. 

"  K:sslint,'cn,  ^^aid  \"ak',  but  next  m  cond  hc 
bit  his  lips  and  turned  crimson  with  tuoriitii  a- 
tton.  I  perceived  that  the  word  had  clipped 
from  his  lips  without  intention. 

'*  .So,"'  observed  my  master.  "  The  i jrand 
Duke  of  Eisslingen.  I  know  him.  Then  j-our 
di\inity  i>  the  Princos  Hcatriff.  Il  ni,  the 
Grand  Duke  is  a  widower,  the  liaroness 
Solstein,  his  sister,  guards  the  fold ;  an  old 
dragon  —  but  no  matter.  Where  are  they 
now ; " 

*'They  left  here  this  morning  for  Genoa." 

"  S^).  W  ell,  wc  sliall  lea\c  here  for  <  ienoa 
at  daylight  H)-ini)rrow.  Ihey  have  only  one 
day  the  aJvant.i^e  of  us." 

*■  I'lUt.  t,Msp*^^l  -^l'-  \  ale,  "you  don  t  know 
the  (.jrand  Duke  knows  ^everything-  he  has 
forbidden  me  to  address  the — the  Princess  I 
was  not  even  allowed  to  ly  good  bye  to  her. 
i>he  -she  •  he  groaned;  went  oti'  without  a  word. 
At  the  station  she  cut  me  dead." 

I  lie  younj.;  man's  toneb  were  dcspairin^^.  but 
his  eyes  were  full  of  piteous  entreaty,  i  saw 
that  he  had  already  commenced  to  hope. 

"  So  much  the  better, '  t  ried  niy  master 
cheerily.    "  .\  cut  direct  is  a  splendid  sign. ' 

**B;it,  sighed  Mr.  Vale,  this  time  his  voice 
utterly  liopele^-.  "still,  you  don  t  know  all.  .\ 
marriage  has  been  arranged  for  her  with  the 
t^rand  Duke  of  Savony — he  is  with  the  party. 
Slie  d;^l;kos  him,  but  she  must  obey  her  father 
and  the  Emperor.  Vou  see,  if  she  married 
without  the  Kaisei's  consent  the  succession 
would  be  barred.  She  is  the  only  child.  Oh, 
it  s  hopeless,  utterly  hopeless." 

"What  do  you  want,"'  demanded  X'igorous 
Daunt  v  ery  sharply.  "  the  woman  or  the  suc- 
cession Don't  dare  tell  me  you  u  ould  ever 
exchange  your  birthright  to  be  a  (letiy  little 
foreij,'n  princeling.^ 

"Oh,  there s  no  chance  of  that,'  groaned 
Mr.  \*ale,  "  They  wouldn't  have  me  if  I  was 
made  of  diamond^. ' 

"  Kot  :  What  1  want  lu  know  is  thu.  If  I 
marr>'  you  to  the  Princess,  is  there  anything 
that  could  persuade  you  to  become  a  (lerman.'" 


The  young  man  wavered.  1  knew  in  niy 
heart  that  he  would  always  do  whatever  the 

l  iliuess  wished,  but  I  liked  the  fellow  and 
w  ished  to  help  him.  If  he  had  said  "  yes,"  my 
m.-ister  would  have  washed  his  hands  of  him 
t'li  n  and  there,  for  Vigorous  Daunt,  though  he 
pretends  to  be  a  cosmopolitan,  is  at  bottom  a 
pugnacious  little  ishutder  and  has  a  whole- 
'.ouled  contempt  for  fc.ni^iur-.  ThcTcforc  I 
caught  Vale's  eye  and  made  a  sign  to  hi::i. 
Luckily  he  read  it  aright — he  was  waking^  op. 

"  Notlilnj;,"  hc  cried.    "  Xoiliing  on  earth  ! 

"  Then,"  said  my  master  with  a  cynical 
laugh,  "  in  a  month  you  will  be  married  to  your 
priuic'.s.  Now,  attention.  Knuni  inuii<  diatcly 
to  your  hotel,  pack  up  your  traps  and  bring 
them  to  the  pier.  We  shall  await  you  there. 
I'or  the  presf  lit,  i;uod  forward—  march  '." 

Mr.  Vale  put  his  revolver  in  his  pocket, 
saluted  and  departed.  All  traces  of  dejection 
had  vanished  from  his  person.  He  strode  off 
a  new  man,  full  of  vigour,  life  and  hope. 
Mgorous  Daunt  turned  presently  to  me.  "  Ah," 
he  murniiiied,  lu  axin;.,'  a  deep  si^h,  "at  present 
that  young  fellow  regards  me  as  his  saviour. 
Six  months  hence  he  will  class  me  with  bis 
cruellest  enemies.   Oh,  woman,  ivoman  ! 

II. 

Ihe  Hon.  Edgar  Vale  very  soon  gave 
evidence  that  nature  had  not  been  nigRardiy  tn 
-upplyin;,'  him  with  brains,  and  this  fact 
siirpnsed  me,  for  though  I  am  personally 
readily  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  the  £itr 
s«'x,  I  had  always  previously  regarded  .i  man 
capable  of  losing  his  head  in  a  love  affair  as 
something  like  an  imbecile.  The  Hon.  Edgar, 
however,  had  not  spent  a  day  aboard  the 
.Vanissus  before  hc  had  thorouj;hly  taken  Stock 
of  his  surroundings,  gauged  my  status  and  my 
influence  over  Vigorous  Daunt,  and  h.id  fairly 
accurately  divined  the  character  cf  my  master 
himself.  Hc  proceeded  to  act  accordingly. 
He  first  made  friends  with  me  I  may  state  that 
1  yielded  him  my  friendship  quite  ungrudgingly) 
and  then,  on  my  advice,  fae  set  himself 
resolutely  to  work  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
X'igorous  l.}auni. 

He  patiently  pandered  to  all  the  little  brown 
man's  whims  and  idiosyncrasies  and  invented 
opportunities  to  feed  his  hungry  vanity. 
Vigorous  Daunt  accepted  these  attentions 
suspiciously  at  lirst,  but  he  could  not  long 
resist  the  young  man's  artless  and  frankly 
uttered  flatteries,  nor  remain  proof  against  his 
<  .ulently  sincere  desire  to  please.  In  spite  of 
himself  hc  gradually  thawed,  and  when  Mr. 
\'alc  c  ame  down  to  dinner  clad  from  head  to 
heel  in  Imnun  the  compliment  to  his  colour 
predilection  so  encltanted  him  that  he  took  the 
\  uung  man  to  his  heart,  metaphorically — bien 
tnUndu.    Thenceforward  the  voyage  passed 
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for  the  most  part  like  a  pleasant  dream  without 
a  sin^'If  uni^easant  incident.  For  although 
Mr.  Vale  was  not  by  any  means  happy— he 
ivas  so  deeply  in  love,  so  lately  rescued  from 
despair — yet  he  contrived  to  appear  so  gay 
when  Vigorous  Daunt  was  present  that  my 
respect  for  him  hourly  increased.  When  alone 
with  mc  it  is  true  that  he  sometimes  surrendered 
to  cicsptjndcnt  tits.  Once,  indeed,  be  gave  way 
completely  and  wept  like  an  infant,  but  I 
soothed  him  at  such  times  with  tales  of  my 
masters  wonderful  achievements,  and  inspired 
him  with  such  faith  in  the  little  brown  man's 
undoubted  genius  that  these  fits  grew  rapidly 
less  frequent.  His  chief  trouble  was  that 
\  igorous  Daunt  not  only  forbade  all  mention 
of  the  subject  which  now  engaged  all  our 
thoughts,  but  also  resolutely  declined  to  disclose 
or  discuss  the  plan  of  campaign  which  he 
intended  presently  to  institute.  1  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  my  master  divined  the  young 
man's  secret  agony  of  impatience,  and  ju  rliaps 
revelled  in  the  importance  of  a  position  he  had 
assumed  which  so  ministered  to  liis  vanity. 
But  Vale's  self-control  was  so  complete  that 
his  liking  for  him  developed  in  three  <l  i  >  to  a 
positive  affection,  for  next  to  genius  tlie  Itttle 
brown  man  admired,  above  all  things,  strength 
of  mind.  Nev  ertheless,  he  ditl  not  once  relent, 
and  wc  arrived  in  (]enoa  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  Vigorous  Daunt's  intentions.  Wc.  1  ^as 
advisedly,  because  in  the  light  of  itt.  1  t  venis  I 
believe  that  my  master  had  so  far  formed  no 
•  plan  at  all,  but  had  resolved  to  trust  tbance 
with  the  furtluring  of  his  new  friciul's  inn  rests. 

An  hour  after  we  had  dropped  anchor  the 
little  brown  man  went  ashore  accompanied  by 
his  cook,  three  vale  is,  and  a  great  mass  of 
baggage,  having  ordered  us  to  await  his  com- 
mands on  board  the  yacht.  The  next  four-and- 
twenty  hours  comprised  a  period  to  which  1 
assign  an  imporunt  place  in  the  list  of  my 
unpleasant  recollections. 

The  Hon.  Edgar  fretted  and  fumed  to  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  he  behaved  so  much  in  the 
feshion  of  an  unguverned  child,  that  I  not  only 
lost  my  night's  rest,  but  several  times  we  were 
on  the  verge  of  qtiarrelling,  an<l  he  would  liavr 
broken  into  o|)en  revolt,  defied  \  igorous 
Daunt'^  orders  and  gone  ashore,  had  I  not 
infornu'd  him  very  plainly  that  in  such  ra^e  he 
had  far  belter  have  committed  suicide  in 
Monaco,  since  thereby  he  would  not  have  made 
my  master  his  enemy.  His  reply  was  most 
intemperate,  but  considering  his  state  of  nund 
1  excused  him,  and  to  do  him  justice  he  subse* 
quently  made  me  a  most  handsome  apology. 
Next  morning,  an  hour  before  noon,  there  came 
to  the  yacht  a  messenger  with  a  letter  from 
Vigorous  Daunt.  .Never  was  a  \isitor  as 
welcome.  In  very  gratitude  and  relief  iny 
temper  was  by  that  time  worn  to  shreds)  I 
treated  the  fellow  to  champagne  and  then, 


retiring  with  Mr.  Vale  to  my  cabin,  opened  the 

letter,  not  a  diffic  ult  matter,  ftwr  it  was  un- 
fastened.   1 1  ran  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Killiecraakic. 

Mv  l.oRO, 

I  h.ivc  t.ikcii  |..r  yuur  I  ..nKliiii  lli-  lic>l  villa  I  tuuld 
dis«"\rr  fijr  your  l.<ird>hn)S  )>ur|xjvi:  li  is  Mluatcd  on 
Spi.i-i'il.i  Hill,  and  iiiitncduitcly  ovcrloc>lcs  the  villa  of  _  Hit 
(•r.i(^r,  \\\K  liuca  di  .Socuia,  who  is  at  ureselil  entertaining 
Ike  |jariy  of  His  Higbnen  the  Grand  l)ulte  of  EfaalipKcn. 
1  have  (ailhrully  obeyed  your  LordahtpV  order  10  mainmn 
the  inti>giiilo  of  H.R.H.  (these  letters  were  half  eraaeJ)  ihe 
Hon.  the  Karl  of  llcaufort,  but  I  rejjrci  to  inform  your 
l.i>r<Nlii)>  thai  a  >tlii>|ier  of  his  identity  has  fjot  ;il>ri>;i(l. 
I,;i-'l  rwiiinK  I  wa.s  unfortunate  enou|;h  to  meet  the  I  >i.iii<l 
Idikr  of  KivslinKen  face  to  fate,  and  he  taxing  mc  <ni  ihe 
nutirr.  I  fi.ir  has  l>ecn  i  onfirmtd  in  his  suspicions  by  my 
prcvaric^ilioris.  I  iinjJore  your  I^dship  to  cxlusc  inc, 
nut,  unlew  by  dcUbomlc  fiibeliood,  ihe  mailer  could  not  have 
heen  evadeJ.  The  mcMcnger  who  bears  ih»  leiicr  to  your 
I,ard*hip  is  a  wnoni  of  tbeUrand  f>ukc  whom  he  )ut>  kimliy 
lent  me.  I  have  ihe  honour  to  inform  you  that  tlir  VilU 
Spianul.i  will  he  qnitr  prepared  to  irnivc  \oiir  l-.^nl^hl^) 
wiitiiii  .ui  li.nii  :A  llif  ii'Uiiir's  dc|.triuic  imm  ilic  j.ilIiI.  I 
luivr  iiriliriil  .»  1 1- sn)  carriafic  to  ow.iit  your  l.onUhip's 
loimiiltiHO  .11  ihi  Seneca  (Juay.  awaie  ih.il  y<mr  l.onUhip'i 
desire  i>  to  publicity  (ihiN  laM  MutiiMc  w.is  scrawled 

in  Russi.in).     I  iiavr  the  honour  to  \k, 

V'uur  Lordship's  bunibie  icivaiil  and  scttctary, 

ViGoiioi's  I  Jaunt. 

After  reading  this  precious  epiistle  aloud,  I 
glanced  at  Mr.  Vale.  The  jKxjr  young  man 
was  gasping  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 

"What  does  it  all  mean,  Granville.^"  he 
demanded.      Has  the  man  gone  mad  ?  " 

"  Kxcusc  mc,  Mr.  Vale,  my  name  is  Killic- 
rrankie.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  not  to 
foiget  it,  and  the  lact  that  I  am  an  earl — a 
belted  earl." 

He  glared  at  me,  dazed  clean  out  of  his  wits. 
"  ^■ou'^e  mad,  too,"  hc  growled. 

•  K'  .1(1  between  the  lines,  use  your  brains, 
m.ui,  use  your  brains,"  I  cried.  Vigorous 
Daunt  had  often  addre^s(ll  me  in  ju^t  such 
language.  I  now  comprehended  his  delight  in 
doing  >o.  1  also  understood  the  reason  why  a 
man  who  is  ki<  ked  by  his  master,  if  hc  can, 
consoles  himself  by  kicking  an  understrapper. 
.\\  tli.it  moment  I  experienced  one  of  the  purest 
joys  on  e.trth. 

Mr.  \  ale  snatched  the  letter  from  my  hands, 
and  pored  over  it  for  many  minutes.  In  the 
meantime  I  went  out  and  directed  our  courier 
to  be  put  inimedi.atcly  ashore.  <^n  my  return 
Mr.  Wile  appeared  preoccupied  but  intelligent. 

"Well?"  I  demanded. 

Hc  turned  to  me,  his  great  blue  eyes  open 
wide.    "  1  sec,'  he  cried. 

"  Indeed,  what?* 

"  ^■(Hl  are  to  personate  an  carl.  X'igon.us 
Daunt  will  be  by  turns  himself— thai  is  to  say 
your  secretary  and  some  royal  or  princely 
personage.    Am  I  right  ? " 

"Perfectly.  1  make  you  my  compliments  on 
your  s.tgat  ity." 

**  Hut  w  here  do  I  come  in  ? 

"You  will  be  the  Hon.  Kdgar  \  ale  my 
guest,  and  the  friend  of  that  same  royal  or 
princely  personage." 
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Snnif  hoiiis  later,  I,  the  Karl  (if  Killifr  i  inkic, 
entcriaiiicd  at  lunch  in  my  villa  on  hpianola 
Hilt,  my  friend,  the  Hon.  Edgar  Vale,  and  my 
secretary,  Mr.  \'igorous  Daunt.  It  wa^  a  silent 
fuuctiun.  Vigorous  Daunl  only  once  opened 
his  lips — ^he  said,  addressing  me,  ''My  lord, 
it  was  reported  in  yesterday's  local  papers  lliat 
Iii!>  koyal  Highness  Trince  Schlesinger,  l)cing 
rather  poorly,  has  left  the  capital  for  Scotland, 
u!ift«-  he  intends  tu  remain,  for  an  indefinite 
period.  This  morning's  telegrams  have  con- 
firmed the  report." 

I  !of)ked  up  and  met  the  little  brown  man's 
eyes.  He  was  smiling  mc.iningly.  I  under- 
stood and  shrugged  my  shoulders  in  response. 
Mr.  Va!'-  alsf)  ^t.i sped  tfu-  situ.uion.  but  quite 
uimscd  to  such  ideas  the  pwir  young  man 
seemed  ready  to  expire  from  terror,  and  during 

thf  rfinuindfr  of  xhr  mc.i'  tir  iWd  little  else  but 
mop  his  brow,  whicli  was  always  dripping  with 
perspiration,  from  the  neri-ous  fires  of  trepida- 
tion that  consumrd  hini 

After  lunch  Vigorous  Daunt  took  my  arm 
and  led  me  to  the  garden.  The  Villa  Spianola 
ocrujiicfl  the  entire  crest  of  one  nf  those 
bcautiiul  though  bare  hills  that  overlook  Cienoa 
and  its  harbour.  Adjoining  the  grounds  and 
ina^^niticent  gardens  of  the  \'illa,  on  the  south 
was  perched,  on  the  knees  of  the  hill,  a  large 
and  pretentious  mansion,  decorated  on  the 
exterior  with  all  the  florid  forms  nf  the 
Florentine  school  of  architecture.  \'igorous 
Daunt  indicated  this  mansion  with  a  nod. 
"It  is  the  Villa  Spezzia,**  he  remarked, 
signilicantly. 

**  I  had  guessed  it,"  I  replied.  "  But  where 
isValr--- 

Probably  pacing  his  ru^im  like  a  lion  in  his 
cage." 

\  ou  must  treat  him  tenderly ;  his  patience 

is  exhausted." 

*'  H'm.  Did  he  give  vou  much  trouble  after 
I  left  the  varht." 

*'  He  did  ;  can't  you  manage  to  contide  in 
him  a  little  ?  '* 

'•\n  lif  is,  too  impetuous.  He  would 
inevitably  spoil  my  plans." 

*'  May  I  know  your  plans  ?  " 

"Tliis  niui  li  I  if  tli>-i;i  ;  \iii.t  iiiic!  \'ale  must 
obey  me  implicitly.  >io  more.  IJy  the  way,  the 
Duke  of  Spezzia,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Savony  and 
the  (  ".rand  Duke  of  F.isslinijen  will  call  here  at 
four  o  clock  to  visit  you  and  pay  their  respects 
to  the  Earl  of  Beaufort.'" 

**S<>  soon." 

"You  will  be  good  enough  to  unile  them 
here  this  evening.    I  shall  play  pirquet  with 

Kis^llngcn.  you  must  enterl  iin  the  others  ■  it. 
baccarat  ;  contrive  to  lose.  1  wi:,h  them  to  like 
you." 

'*  \*er>-  g<iod,  but  what  of  X'ale  ?  " 


"He  shall  enter  the  room  on  my  arm.  I 
shall  attend  to  him." 

V  igorous  D.Tunt  then  left  me,  and  I  spent  a 
very  pleasant  hour  enjoying  the  scene  and  an 
excellent  cigar.  I  subsequently  returned  to 
the  house  and  spent  a  correspondingly 
unpleasant  period  instructing  Vale  in  tlie  arts 
of  patience  and  obedience.  Proximity  to  his 
tiancee  had  inspired  him  with  .in  '.inrr-a-vDnint,' 
mania  of  restlessness,  and  it  required  an  almost 
saintly  charity  to  forbear  with  him. 

.At  four  prcciscl-i-,  otir  jirin- ely  v'>:!or^ 
arrived.  The  Grand  Duke  ol  tisshngen  was  a 
little  old  man  who  rejoiced  in  a  luxuriant  white 

moiistarhe  and  Irnv^'  Dundrc.uy  whiskers.  I 
read  him  as  a  man  of  the  old  school,  intemperate 
of  habit,  choleric  of  disposition  and  proud  as 
Lucifer.  The  Duke  of  .Spczzia  was  a  h)nx:;  and 
lean  middle-aged  Italian,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  his  elegant  manners,  and  an  affectation  of 
excessive  sprightlincss  In  rt-ality  he  w.is  .1 
thoughtful  creature  who  had  written  a  text  book 
on  metaphysics,  and  had  already  buried  four 
ui'.rs  Tlie  (irand  Duke  of  Savony  was  not 
remarkable  at  all.  A  small,  portly  German, 
with  a  heavy  face  and  bleared  eyes,  he 
exhibited  no  indicatitm  of  hi-  prim  olv  liirth, 
but  looked  wliai  he  wai>,  a  roue  and  dissolute 
young  man  of  twenty-nine.  One  glance  at  him 
inspired  me  with  a  prtrfbund  pity  for  the 
I'rincess  Beatrice.  With  such  a  man  for  a 
prospecti\'e  husband,  any  scmsitive  young 
^voman  couh)  1>c  excused  for  eloping  with  a 
decent-looking  groom.  , 
Vigorous  Daunt,  inpropritiperstmA^  presented 
my  guests  to  me  in  the  drawing-room,  a  stately 
chamber,  fully  si.\ly  feet  long  by  thirty  wide. 

I  flatter  myself  that  no  belted  earl  living 
rotiffl  !i  r  e  received  them  with  finer  tart,  or 
have  more  nicely  observed  and  marked  in  his 
manner  the  distinctions  in  their  respective  age 
and  rank.  I  hnre  myself  so  well,  indeed,  th.i* 
one  and  all  unmistakably  approved  me.  Their 
enquiries  concerning  **  His  Royal  Highness  *' 
1  replied  to  in  sncli  a  way  as  to  estahli'sh  their 
preconceived  convictions,  evej»  though  I  cor- 
rected their  speech  and  emphatically  protested 
that  my  friend  the  F'.arl  of  Be.iufort  u.i^  nothing 
more  than  a  plain  English  gentleman.  My 
visitors  stayed  only  long  enough  to  accept  my 
invitation  1  "hi'  li  they  regarded  as  a  comin.ind'i 
for  the  evening,  and  to  refresh  themselves, 
whereupon  they  immediately  retired. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  afternoon 
\  igorous  I.)aunt  appeared  no  more,  and  Vale 
and  I  were  even  constrained  to  dine  without 
htm.  The  Hon.  Ed,:^ar.  I  regret  to  say,  drank 
a  great  deal,  of  champagne,  and  though  his 
spirits  were  thereby  enlivened,  he  still  remained 

'•o  e\  1' -  .i',  civ  nervous  and  iii  itable  that  I  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  manage  him.  At  eight  forty-five 
Vigorous  Daunt  sent  for  him,  leaving  me  to 
receive  our  guests  alone. 
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They  arrived  punctually  and  i  led  theui  tO 
the  card'toonit  where,  hou-evcr,  1  could  prevul 

upon  no  one  to  be  sf-ated.  \  iporous  Daunt 
kept  us  waiting  about  me  unnutcb. 

When  finally  he  entered  the  room,  leaning 
confidentially  upon  the  Hon  K  l  iar's  arm,  in 
spite  of  niy  pixvious  acquHiaiaace  with  his 
intention,  I  could  scarcely  suppress  a  cry  of 
admiration  and  asttmishnipnt.  It  was  Prince 
Schlcsinger  hirnsell.  Indeed,  seldom,  if 
ever,  could  the  Prince  have  appeared  as  like 
his  f.iblcd  self,  so  prirn  cly,  m>  royally 
condcictiiJuig,  so  graciously  gooti  ijufuoured. 
My  guests  verbally  respected  his  incognito, 
but  they  paid  him  cvrry  attrntion  exigible  by 
Royahy.  His  Royal  Highness  speedily  put 
them  all  at  ease  and  proved  tliat  the  world- 
famed  rfy>nrts  of  hi«^  mar\  clloiisly  retentive 
memory  were  by  no  lucaiis  cxaggc-iated.  "Come, 
come,"  he  said  at  last,  "this  is  a  card 
partv  ;  1ft  us  have  df)nr  with  chattering  and  get 
to  work.  He  turned  to  Eissliugcn.  "  Vuur 
Highness  "  he  emphasised  the  title),  **  it  runs 
in  my  hcatl  '.hat  you  (j\ve  me  some  reparation 
at  pitqutt.    Ant  1  not  right?  ' 

"  I  shall  be  charmed  —  my  lord,"  stammered 
the  r>ld  Duke. 

"  Li  Olid.  Kdgar,  will  you  score  for  us  ?  " 
This  to  \"ale. 

Thr-  Hon.  F.d-. 11,  liad  ^<>  fai  irrnainefl 

in  the  backgroumi.  lainr  ((jtuanl  "  I'd  ratliei 
play,  old  chap,  if  ymi  tidivi  miiui,  '  In-  ansun 
His  face  was  a  little  rin-lieti.  but  on  the  whule 
he  appeared  sclf-conhdeiu  and  lie  s|M)ke  without 
hesitation.  I  had  never  hoped  that  he  would 
make  so  fine  an  ai  te^r  ;  (  \iiU  :itl\  my  master 
had  given  him  a  sharp  taikaig  lu.  His  "old 
chaf>  made  the  whole  room  stare.  The  Grand 
Duke  lit  I  j-^lin^en  was  rigid  with  astonishment 
and  pijsitivtiy  glared  at  the  young  fellow. 

"Come,  eomc,"  protested  the  counterfeit 
I'liii'  '  .    "  an-  too  foinl  I  if  [il.av;  a  night  OfT 

Will  do  you  good,  )ua  yuuiig  rascal." 

^  My  dear  Albert,  a  night  otf  would  do  you 
no  harm,"  retorted  \'ale  \\\\\\  t onsummatc 
inst)lence.  if  the  liutal  part)  wcte  belure 
surprised,  they  were  now  aghast. 

Conrei\e  their  state  of  mind  when  the  Prince 
replied,  "  l'erha[)s  you  are  right,  lad.  but  then 
I  haven't  your  bad  luck,  and  even  if  1  had,  my 
means  could  not  support  it.  Come,  lac!,  s.  ore 
for  us  to  please  me  I  "  Vale  gave  way  with  the 
worst  grace  possible,  and  even  seated  himsdf 
before  the  I'rince. 

My  master  smiled  at  me  over  his  shoulder. 
"  Well,  Cranky,  what  about  the  others ; 
bacrarat,  ch 

I  bowed  deeply  and  invited  Savony  and 
Spezzia  to  be  seated.  I  heard  my  master 
observe  to  F.is^Iinj^cn  :  "A  splendid  fellow, 
Kilhecrankte,  one  of  the  best.  1  call  him 
*  Cranky'  because  he  is  excessively  good- 
tempered." 


i  he  little  brow  n  man  need  not  have  counselled 
me  to  lose ;  I  was  so  keen  set  on  observing  the 
picquct  party  that  if  my  adversarie"?  had  not 
been  siuularly  interested  1  should  have  lost  a 
fortune,  for  the  stakes  were  high. 

From  the  first  Vigorous  Haunt  commenced 
to  w  in.  This  fact  established  his  good  humour. 
His  sparkling  spirits  kept  everyone  engaged. 
He  chaffed  \'ale  mercilessly  at  intervals,  lold 
several  i.iry  iiorics  and  ceaselessly  tossed  the 
ball  of  > onversation  up  and  down  the  niom. 
The  lion.  I.dj,'nr  wore  the  only  gloomy  face. 
He  S.U  as  sulky  and  silent  as  a  bear,  and 
several  tunes  was  insolently  femiliar  with  the 

Prinre.  (ir.idiially,  however,  he.  too,  thawed, 
and  at  last  jo.neil  in  the  geucial  muth  e.vcited 
by  a  story  recounted  by  my  wonderful  little 
master.  On  this  the  counterfeit  Prince  patted 
hib  atin  alfectionately  and  told  hini  he  was  a 
*'  good,  forgiving  creature."  Shortly  afterwards 
the  (irand  Duke  of  Kisslingen,  probably  over- 
come by  the  brandies  he  continually  absuibed, 
was  unable  to  pei  si-i  in  enmity  with  a  man  so 
kindly  consideKil  by  a  prince  of  tin  h:.iod. 
He  actually  addicssed  \'ale,  and  betore  mid- 
night they  seemed  the  best  friends  in  the 
world  .\i  one  o'ljuek  my  master  aros'-,  and 
assuniin>;  the  piuilege  of  royalty,  retired  lieJore 
my  guests,  after  bidding  them  all  dine  with 
us  f>n  the  following  evcninf:  ;md  especially 
iei|  irsiinj.;  Kisslingen  to  bring  his  daughiert 
the  l'}:n<ess  Beatrice,  whose  acquaintance 
he  lieclaied  he  wished  to  make. 

When  I  visited  Vigorous  Daunt  he  met  me 
with  these  words  :  "  How  much  did  you  lose  ?" 

"Tun  lamdred  jniunds,'"  said  I. 

*' Kuough,  he  Liied,  "lose  no  more.  This 
adventure  will  cost  me  dearer  than  any  yet  ! 
How  inut  h  do  you  think  young  Vale  is  worth?" 

*•  I  have  no  idea." 

"  Seareely  a  sou— a  bare  ;^3oo  a  year,  and  he 
daif  d  m.ike  love  to  a  princess  '  If  it  were  not 
for  the  sake  of  iiiy  democratic  principles  and 
my  hatred  of  women  I'd  drop  him  like  a  hot  coal." 

*'  How  do  you  mean 

"  Why,  he's  a  youagct  son  and  can  never  ■ 
hope  to  get  the  title.  My  only  recompense  in 
this  atr.ui  is  the  const  iousiu  ss  of  doing  g<iod. 
These  (  oiilounded  aristocrats  \  I'll  leach  ihenj  \ 
I'll  level  their  pride  a  little.  Til  marry  their 
daughter  princess  to  a  loiiimon  pauper  I" 

".Supposing  the  Princess  declines?"  I 
queried.  I  was  not  disturbed  by  his  threat. 
I  knew  th.it  he  would  treat  \'ale  handsomely. 

"  She  won't.  Vale  showed  me  her  letters. 
She  wants  him- — curse  her  \  He's  t<x)  good 
for  her,  much  too  good.  Did  you  mark  the 
way  he  shaped  to-night  .<*  The  fellow  has 
brair.s,  I  tell  you." 

"  You  haven't  seen  the  Princess,"  I  objeaed. 

"  Jsn  t  she  a  woman 

**  Why  do  )  ou  hate  the  sex  so  bitterly  ? " 
**■  Good-night,  Granville.    Go  to  bed." 
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IV. 

I  dtsobcyod  my  in.istcr.  InsKMd  of  jjuini,'  to 
bed  I  went  to  \'.ilc  and  said  to  Inni.  Wmc  a 
letter  to  your  IViitccsa,  \'alo,  and  implore  her 
to  come  here  to  nir»rro\v  ni^lil  dre->>Ld  in  bl  ow  n  ; 
It's  most  important  tlial  I ) aunt  i  hrat  lm|»rL■■^-.lon 
uf  her  Hatters  him." 

\'alc  n-nmi,'  my  h.md  and  wrote  the  letter. 
It  Cijsi  me  ti\e  pounds  to  ensure  its  private  safe 
dchverjr.  The  whole  of  the  nexi  day  Vigoious 
Daunt  spent  in  the  ( ity  of  Genoa  en.i;a^ed  in 
suine  n>ysteriou-5  bu-iiness.  while  I  mimstered 
to  the  anxieties  of  a  dis«  (»iiv»latc  yuuny  lover. 
A-  tht  hour  appointed  for  the  eventful  dinner 
party  approacheil  pour  \'ale's  distress  of  mind 
increased  to  the  point  of  a;.;ony.  I  w,i>  obliged 
to  hntton  his  collar  and  ti\  hi>  tie,  lll^  trembling; 
li.iriJi  h.i'.  .ug  refii>.cd  the  oflu  c.  As  we  jiro 
cecdcd  to  the  lecepiion  room  I  thoiulr.  he 
would  faint,  and  no  one  had  yet  arrivi  ii  W  e 
found,  however,  the  cuunlerfeil  I'riiu  e  aw.iuin^ 
us.  Noticing  \'ale's  agitation,  my  master 
addressed  him  \erv  s'f>rn!y  and  with  eft'ect, 
indeed,  his  biting  words  would  hive  stuny  a 
fro;;  to  indign;ition. 

I  watched  \'iyorous  Dauiu's  f  i  .  the 
Princess  entered.  I  noted  that  he  s|ij,liil\  started 
and  his  eyes  flushed  suddeidy.  (.lanctng 
then  at  the  IVut  '  s-  I  !>  ■  .kul-  Imt  to  all  else. 

She  was  clad  liom  lic.iU  to  heel  in  brown 
and  wore  a  spri>;  of  wallflower  in  her  hair. 
She  was  lovely  and  lev  iM«  i.itlif-r  than 
beautiful  ;  a  tritle  under  the  wu  tlium  height, 
she  neverthelet»-»  c.irned  herself  with  distinction. 
Her  lij.;ure  wa->  absolutely  perfect.  Her  face 
was  pure  but  p.i:^-^ionale.  I  saw  a  bro.id  low 
brow,  a  full  swi-et  mouth,  a  small  imi)ei  fert  no«.e, 
an  adiir.ihlc  tiimpled  chin;  I  \\  iili  ^'oo!  tii«"je 
atttactions  ;  1  confess  her  ivory  complevioa 
disturbed  my  fortitude,  but  I  surrendered  to 
her  eyes.  Tl>ey  were  large  and  Iaii;^onnis, 
exquiiiitely  shaped,  and  their  colour  wa~.  molten 
gold,  though  sepia  bars  ladi.ited  tioai  the  pupils. 

The  I'rin'^'*  fonl:  \y.  x  mi  i  dinner.  I  >^avc 
my  arm  to  the  baroiie-.>  ^<llste^n,  a  fat  at»d  lo«>- 
well-preserved  old  w<»inan  of  fifty-five.  The 
Hn;i.  Edjiar  held  the  ilooropcn  for  the  f'riu<  e-. 
to  pass  thruu;4h.  I  watched  her  keenly,  she 
did  not  Ifiok  at  her  lover,  but  for  a  montcni  she 
wa->  white  a->  death. 

Had  she  merely  blushed  1  should  not  have 
been  half  satistietl.  t  now  fdt  sure  that  Vale 
wa>  fovcd.  1  he  dinner  passed  as  I  ima'^ine 
such  function^  must  at  truly  royal  tables.  '1  o 
my  mind  it  wa-.  rather  dull,  although  my  n»aster 
exerted  him-^elf  to  jil-  iM  .  .m  l  I  -<  .  nn<fi  I  lii^ 
efforts  to  the  extent  of  my  ability.  The  fact 
Mras,  secret  counter  influences  were  at  work 
which  I  easily  div m  il  and  tU  te.  ted  Tbo 
Baiuness  highly  disappro\  ed  of  .Mr.  \  ale.  1  he 
Grand  Duke  of  Eisslingcn  was  preoccupied 
and  uneasy;  he,  no  doubt,  had  been  rated 


beforehand  for  Ins  loUy  rn  counienancini^  \'ale 
after  cutting  his  acquaintance.  \'ale  hitn>elf 
was  UP  iblo  to  tear  his  eye-,  from  the  I*i  i;  es>'s 
face,  an^l  liie  Princess,  though  apparently 
t  omposed,  betrayed  the  agit.itinii  of  her  thoughts 
by  frequently  Ijlu^liin^  .md  julm;;  The  con- 
versation was  Luutmcd  lu  the  I'riace,  Savony, 
.Spe/.zia  and  my^^elf.  The  others  listened  and 
dutifully  laughed  as  the  ocrasic»n  Jcnia:!  ;.  il. 
1  wa»  inexpressibly  relieved  when  the  i)an(juct 
c.ime  to  an  end.  The  ladies  did  not  retire 
belote  bn?     we     all  unrerpinoni.itisty 

repaired  lo  the  i  .ird  room,  where  the  cuuaieifeit 
I'rmce  de»  lared  for  baccaiat  and  direc  tly 
( li,i!l<  li.;!  il  the  I?  lioness  to  play.  It  is  said 
iliat  all  old  uoiiicu  are  gamblei->  certainly  the 
Baroness  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  She 
acquiesced  and  t<x»k  a  i  liair  rej^.ii<!Ic>>  of  her 
protegee,  who,  decliniii^;  lo  play,  a->kcd  leave  to 
watch  the  game.  My  master,  when  about  to 
deal  the  caul^.  luokt  d  suddenly  at  \'ale. 

**  .My  dear  hdgar,  he  said  sternly,  "I  must  say 
I  admire  your  chivalry.  Are  you  such  a  gambler 
th.!t  vf)ii  prcfpT-  to  piay  with  us  old  fogics, 
pardon  me  Haioac^s  he  bowed  laughingly  to 
her)  to  entertaining  our  beautiful  young  friend 
here,  who  would  doubtless  enjoy  a  stroll  on  the 
terraces  by  moouhgiit  ?  lie  ott  with  you  this 
instant,  sir  !  " 

The  speech  was  a  bomhsholl.  The  f^aroness 
turned  pale.  The  (irand  lJuke  turned  purple. 
Even  the  sluggish-blooded  Savony  changed 
■'>luur  But  the  counterfeit  I'rince  noticed 
noiinng.  His  victims  were  like  rats  caught  in 
a  trap.  Xo  escape  wa<»  possible.  Vale  got  up 
and  i)Mered  tlic  I'rim  e^s  his  arm.  The  P.aroness 
looked  daggers  at  the  pair  and  declared  that 
the  Princess  would  catch  cold.  She  was  the 
only  on-  >  even  dared  to  protest,  but  my 
master  laughmgly  overruled  her  and  Vale 
hurried  his  charge  off.  They  were  absent 
the  greater  part  of  an  hour,  and  when  they 
returned,  my  master,  who  had  lost  ^400,  threw 
Up  the  game.  Sf>e/zia,  who  had  won  largely, 
be^iged  the  Prince  and  myself  to  dim  ii-  \t 
e\  eamg  at  the  Villa  Spez/ia,  promising  then  to 
give  the  Prince  his  rcvetige.  but  I  noticed  he 
il  'l  nor  in  luile  \'ale  in  the  invitation.  I 
attended  our  princely  guests  as  far  as  the  gate; 
even  before  I  took  my  leave  the  Baroness  had 
commenced  in  a  whisjicr  to  scold  the  Princess, 
and  one  glance  at  tisslingcn  s  face  assured  tue 
that  the  poor  lady  could  expect  little  quarter 
from  him. 

Returning  to  llie  house  I  found  \1gorou5 
Daunt  and  the  Hon.  Edgar  most  unaniiably 
confronted.    My  ma-.ter  turned  furiously  to  me. 

"  Do  you  know  what  this  young  idiot,  this 
ingrate,  has  done?**  he  cried. 

I  shcK)k  my  head. 

"He  has  taken  the  mattei  out  of  my  hands  \ 
C  lipped  my  wings  and  made  a  fool  of  m«  !  " 
How  ? 
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•'He  has  asked  tl)c  I'l inters  to  dope  wiih 
him." 

'•And  she    '  1  asked,  utterly  ( onffiundr)! 

*•  Has  agreed  to  feign  illncas  and  meet  hini 
during  dinner  hour  to-morrow  night,  whereupon 
she  will  fly  to  the  yacht  with  him  "' 

*•  Well,  well,"  i  gasped,  '*  that,  after  all,  is 
not  so  bad.  It  seems  we  are  emerging  from 
the  wood.    What  is  there  to  grumble  at 

Tears  of  r.;je  stood  in  my  master  s  eyes. 
His  voice  broke.  "  Don't  you  see,"  he  wailed, 
"  the  wretched  creatures  have  anticipated  MK. 
It  was  my  plan,  now— he-  he— "  ^he 

fairly  shrieked  the  words)  **wjtl  get  all  the 
(rf>(lit  The  Princess  will  look  upon  me  merely 
as  a  servant  in  the  matter." 

Here  Mr.  Vale  spoke  out  excitedly.  "  That 
is  nonsense.  I  told  her  it  was  your  wish. 
Besides-  " 

•*  Bah,"  snapped  Vigorous  Daunt  '•  She  is 
in  love  ;  don't  you  a'^'iume  to  flatter  my  intelli- 
gence. I  know  that  she'll  attribute  all  the 
glory  to  you." 

I  attempted  to  ponr  oil  on   the  w.itrr^ 
*'  After  all,"  1  murmured,  *'  she  is  only  a  woman, 
sir.   Yon  don't  really  care  what  she  thinks  ! " 

"  You  shut  up,"  ho  roared.  "  .•\s  for  you, 
Edgar  Vale,  you'll  bitterly  repent  your  insolent 
presumption.  The  girl's  a  dashed  sight  too 
good  for  you,"  he  inconsequently  added 

**  She's  an  angel,"  sighed  Vale  in  a  whisper. 

*'  If  she  weds — ^you — IF,  I  say — she  will  avenge 
me— but  I'll  punish  you  in  any  case  myself." 

«  How  ?  " 

"Wait — you'll    know    to-morrow  night. 

Leave  me  ' " 

"  Excuse  mc,  sir,"  tlie  young  man  hesitated, 
"have  I — er — permission  to  proceed  with — 

YOUR  plan 

Vigorous  Uaunt's  eyes  softened,  but  not  his 
manner.    ^  You  have,"  he  growled. 

"  Sir,"  s.iid  Vale,  "  I  thank  you  from  ttte 
bottom  of  my  soul.  Good-night." 

"Go I"  said  Vigorous  Daunt.  When  the 
door  had  closed,  my  master  ttitncil  tn  mh- 

"  Have  you,"  he  muttered,  "  ever  seen  a 
6ner,  a  better-matched  couple?  No,  I'll  be 
sworn  you  haven't.  Xcvcitlicless,  the  fellow  is 
a  rascal.  I'll  see  he  does  her  justice — ay— to 
the  letter.    I'll  make  him  I " 

I  (  ould  imt  repress  a  sneer.  "Misogynist I '* 
1  muttered. 

Vigorous  Daunt  blushed  furiously,  then  burst 

out  laughin},'.  "  Tliat's  why  I  lo.ithe  th<'  se\, 
Rupert,  lad.  They  can  do  anything  with  me. 
Why,  hang  it,  I'm  ready  to  marry  that  girl 

mysf'lf '■ 

*'  God  forbid  ! "  1  cned.  '*  1  don't  want  lo 
lose  my  master  yet." 

Hr  lo.ik.  d  me  in  the  eyes,  smiling  kindly. 
*'  No,  nor  1  you,  boy." 

It  was  at  moments,  such  as  this  that  t  best 
loved  the  little  brown  man. 


V 

Ni  \t.  ij.r,  X'l^oi'iii-,  I),Ttint  '.vfnt  to  the  city 
and  Msitcd  his  yachi.  Mr.  \  ale  shut  himself 
up  in  his  bedroom,  and  I  only  saw  him  at  meals. 

lie  was  extremely  i^'iooniy  and  t.iciturn,  and 
rofu-icd  my  twjcc-protetred  €uin[).iuy.  1  spent 
a  quiet  time,  smoking  and  reading  untd  about 
four,  when  a  servant  inforinnl  inr  tii.i!  the 
(irand  Duke  of  Savony  ri.4uc->icd  piiva:e 
audience. 

Wondrriri;^  uiiit  on  cirth  that  dull  and 
dreary  person  required  of  lue,  1  piutecJeU  to 
the  reception -room.  Savony  was  nervous  and 
hesitating,  but  quickly  tiring  of  his  polite 
enquiries  and  weather  drivel,  I  diove  him  to 
the  issue.  "  What  is  the  matter  t  "  I  demanded 
suddenly  "  You  haven't  come  here  to  discuss 
meteorology." 

He  turned  positively  pale  and  stammered, 
"  It's  Mr.  \'alr    mv  lord." 
Well,  what  of  hmi  ? " 

He  floundered  hopelessly  awhile,  nor  did  I 
ns^'^>t  him,  but  presently  ht-  hluiied  f>iit,  *'\\'c — 
that  IS,  Eisslingen  and  the  — Baroness  don't 
want  him.  The  <act  is — ^he — he — some  time 
ago -  he  insulted  the  I'rinccss — and  since 
then  "  words  failed  him. 

"Well?" 

"  W  e  'hat  is,  I'tsslingen  thinks  -you  see 
he  IS  such  a  friend  of  the  I'rince — ihey  imagine 
that  His  Royal  Highness  might  (unacquainted 
with  the  f  u  ts)  talM  him  to  the  Villa  Spezzia 
this  evening." 

"Ah." 

"  So  they  thought  that  if  I  [ctkr  i  voi:  I 
beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  for  reriecling  on  a 
guest  and  possibly  a  friend  <rf  yours — but  you 
see  how  1  am  situated." 

"  I'erfectly,  your  Highness;  please  say  no 
more.  I  shall  arrange  the  matter  to  your 
satisfaction  and  without  .innnying  His  Koyal 
Highness,  who  hai>  a  great  aflcctiun  for  Mr. 
Vale.   Will  that  content  you  ?" 

"  .My  lord,  1  am  greatly  your  debtor.'' 

"  1  shall  make  an  excuse  to  send  Mr.  \  alc 
to  Kipalo  by  this  evening's  train.  Fortunately, 
it  will  be  ea-.y.  .is  His  Royal  Highness  proceeds 
there  to-morrow ;  he  will  thus  be  quite  out  of 
the  way." 

The  (iiand  Duke's  dreary  face  be.  aine 
perceptibly  less  somnolent.  He  protested  hts 
gratitude  and  made  an  early  excuse  to  leave, 
doiiblli  >s  anxious  to  convey  !5iich  gO(xi  news  to 
his  friends.  W  hen  I  informed  \  i^;orous  Daunt 
of  this  interview  he  was  highly  pleased  and 
belauded  iny  dis(  retion  to  the  .skies. 

.My  master  spent  an  hour  in  private  converge 
with  Mr.  \"ale,  and  at  eight  o'clock  presented 
him^ielf  with  me  at  the  door  of  the  Villa "Spezzui. 
Uur  noble  hosts  received  us  with  so  exaggerated 
a  display  of  ceremonious  courtesies  that  I 
became  vaguely  disquieted.    I  could  not  tell 
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why,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  atmosphere 

was  ironically  lainted.  My  master,  ho'.vc\er, 
appeared  absolutely  at  his  ease,  and  with  an 
eflbrt  I  imitated  his  unconcerned  demeanour. 
The  Baroness  in  particular  excited  my  aucntion 
by  her  slavish  deference  to  the  counterfeit 
Prince.  Twice  1  caught  her  eyes,  and  their 
glance  was  hostile.  I  .  oufc-is  I  grew  .il.irtmd. 
1  became  conscious  that  every  word  my  master 
uttered,  every  mo\'ement  he  made,  was  observed 
and  I  riticised,  so  also,  but  in  a  minor  fashion, 
with  myself.  1  prepared  myself  for  battle  and 
vainly  lonj^ed  to  give  \'igorous  Daunt  a  hint  to 
do  lilvt  ui^i  .  hut  not  once  could  I  <  atrli  his 
eyes.  He  laughed  and  jested  with  each  in 
turn  and  bore  himself  as  if  he  had  not  a  care 
in  the  world  ;  me  only  he  i;^'ni)ied.  He  took 
the  Baroness  in  to  dinner,  and  exerting  all 
his  genius  to  please,  for  the  first  half- hour 
kept  the  table  in  an  uproar  of  mirth,  no 
inconsiderable  feat  when  it  is  remembered  that 
three  of  the  party  were  stolid  Germans,  whose 
suspicions,  I  felt  in  my  heart,  were  wide  awake. 

The  Princess  Beatrice  was  absent,  but  no 
one  accounted  therefor,  and  my  master  seemed 
to  have  for^oitcn  her  existence.  The  first  lull 
occurred  with  the  arrival  of  the  pi^ce  de 
resistance.  A^fainst  all  courtly  precedent,  a 
lackey  entered  and  presented,  on  a  golden 
salver,  a  telegram  to  the  Baroness.  Muttering 
an  apology  to  the  Prince,  she  tore  it  open, 
glanced  at  its  contents  and  then  passed  it  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Kisslingcn. 

The  bolt  is  about  to  fall,"  1  muttered,  and 
glanced  at  the  Baroness.  She,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  table,  was  gazing  at  my 
master. 

She  opened  her  lips  to  speak.  The  bolt  fell. 
*•  My  dear  sir,"  she  said  smoothly,  "  I  have 
learned  from  indisputable  authority  that  His 
Royal  Highness  Prmce  Schlesinger  is  on  his 
way  to  accept  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
Cannes.  You  are  not  the  Earl  of  Beaufort, 
there  is  no  such  person  ;  your  friend  1  she  bowed 
to  me)  is  not  the  Earl  of  Killiecrankic,  there  is 
no  such  person.  Will  you,  then,  be  good 
enough  to  inform  US  whom  we  have  the  honour 
to  entertain 

The  Grand  Dukes  of  Eisslingen  and  Savony 
rose  to  their  feet.  There  was  no  rntNtake  about 
their  hostility  now,  their  eyes  were  fairly  on  fire. 
My  master  waved  his  hand  and  pointed  to  the 
servants.  The  Duke  of  Spe/zia  gave  a  sharp 
order,  getting  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke.  Instantly 
the  room  was  cleared.  The  three  men  glared 
at  my  master,  waiting,  tremulous  with  rage,  for 
him  to  speak. 

My  master  turned  to  me.  "  1  am  a  mis- 
c^nist  again  !  '  he  murmured.  His  coolness 
was  sublime.  The  Baroness,  appropriating  the 
sneer,  coloured  through  her  rouge. 

My  masit  r  [lomied  his  index  finger  at  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Eisslingen.      Permit  me  to 


remmd  you,  sir,**  he  haughtily  exclaimed,  that 

I  am  still  seated  !  " 

His  ringing  accents,  stern  yet  cold,  more 
than  that,  his  superlative  assurance,  absolutely 

petrified  his  audience.  The  silcnce  that 
followed  was  of  the  tomb. 

My  master  broke  it.  ^  Must  1  remind  you 
a^aiii?"'  he  demanded.  His  eyes  dominated 
theirs.  They  changctl  colour  -they  sat  down, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear  they  sat  down* 
My  master  immediately  siDod  up.  He  Inuked 
every  inch  a  king.  The  whole  table,  eveii  the 
Baroness,  deferentially  arose. 

"  His  Ivoy.il  Highness  Prince  Schlesinger," 
said  my  master,  icily,  "  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Cannes,  where,  for  the  benefit  of  stupid  people, 
he  will  emer^'^e  from  his  Im  <»j;n.t().  lie  is 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Rupert  Granville, 
who,  he  has  promised,  shall  one  day  be  the 
Karl  yes,  madam  he  looked  the  Baroness 
in  the  face)  the  Earl  of  Killiecrankie.  Cranky, 
man,  -  he  gave  me  a  sweet  smile — "your  arm  I" 

I  hurried  to  his  side.  Taking  my  arm,  after 
nodding  curtly  to  the  astounded  assembly,  my 
master  walked  me  to  the  door.  Instantly  a 
storm  of  protestations  arose.  1"!  -|'ii-<  ii,  old 
as  he  was,  dew  to  the  door  and  put  his 
back  against  it.  The  Baroness  burst  out 
sobbing  ;  Savony  shook  like  a  blancmange. 
Spe^zia  called  upon  God  to  witness— more 
stupidities  than  1  can  recollect.  My  master 
calmly  asked  me  the  lime,  then  ironically 
observing  that  the  hour  was  not  yet,  permitted 
himself  to  be  mollified. 

The  Baroness  kissed  his  hand  and  entreated 
pardon.  He  sat  down  again,  and  like  the 
genius  he  was  and  is,  without  a  second's  pause 
plunged  into  the  relatiun  of  a  story,  which, 
from  its  monstrous  absurdity,  would  have 
moved  an  anchorite  to  tears.  His  man-ellous 
ability  was  once  more  demonstrated  when  an 
hour  later  we  rose  from  the  table.  He  then 
declined  all  invitations  to  play  and  took  leave 
of  his  guests  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oblige 
them  to  perceive  that  although  he  had  pat  doned 
their  olTcnce,  he  had  by  no  means  forgotten  it. 
Their  slavish  adulation,  their  abject  t  ontrilion 
1  shall  not  forget  till  the  last  hour  of  my  life. 
We  found  upon  enquiry  at  the  X'illa  Spianola 
that  Mr.  Vale  had  long  departed  in  a  carriage 
for  the  yacht.  We  therefore  inimediiilely 
followed  his  example.  1  perceived  as  we 
rowed  off  that  the  yacht's  anchor  was  raised 
and  that  she  was  under  steam.  In  the  saloon 
were  seated  at  one  end  the  Hon.  Edgar  and 
the  Princess  Beatrice  ;  at  the  other  an  Italian 
priest  paced  up  and  down  reading  his  breviary. 

The  Princess,  who  was  clad  in  brown  velvet, 
was  very  pale,  but  her  eyes  glowed  brilliantly. 

\'ale  watched  her  hungrily  from  a  little 
distance,  an  indescribable  expression  of  love, 
longing  and  anxiety  upon  his  face.  On  our 
entrance  he  looked  up  and  started  crouchingly^ 
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every  muscle-  stramtfd  a^i  though  about  to 

.sprm><  at  our  throats.  A  rcvdh  t-r  rested  lu-.ii 
him  on  the  lounge,  but  concealed  by  liis  boily 
from  the  Priiice-^s.  Me  reminded  mr  of  a 
jealous  tigor  di  fciHiui^f  lus  matt-. 

M\  master  (  If  ►sod  and  locked  the  iloor  behind 
him,  then,  pusliia)4  p.ist  the  priest,  he  adv.inccd 
straii^lu  to  the  f'rince^s. 

"  Madam,"  he  saitl,  l»,ive  you  considered 
the  consequences  cil  your  act  ?  " 

She  smiled  brightly,  loukinj^  him  bravely  in 
the  eyes.    "  1  have,"  she  replied. 

*'  \  ou  will  forfeit  the  succession,'  said 
\  igoruus  I  )aunt.  **  Vou  will  lose  father,  friends, 
fortune,  state  '. " 

*'  It  is  true,"  she  said. 

My  master  frowned.  **Yon  resign  these 
things— for  what  ?  " 

The  Princess  extended  her  left  hand  to  V  ale. 
'*  For   my  husband's   love,"  she  answered 

proudly. 

My  nKistcr  s  frown  j^rew  black  as  niylit  ;  he 
pointed  at  \'.i!<;  and  in  a  withering  voice  cried 
out  :  "  Your  hushand  will  be  a  pauper.  lie  is 
deeply  in  debt  he  has  barely  ^300  a  year. 
Retract  before  it  is  too  late.  If  you  wed  him 
you  will  $tar>'e !  Remember,  you  are  a 
princess  I " 

The  Princess  drew  herself  to  her  full  height ; 

her  ylorious  eyes  flashed. 

"  Once  I "  she  ( ried,  "  but  1  am  now  a 
woman  1 " 

\'alc  uttered  an  inarticulate  cry  ;  he  spi.mij 
to  his  feet  and  put  an  arm  about  his  liancee  s 
waist.  "  An  angei,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  tit  to 
kiss,"  itc  muttered  hrokmly. 

"  But  whom  you  asprre  to  marry  I "  snapped 
Vigorous  Daunt.  He  turned  to  the  Princess. 
"  I  see  what  it  is,  madam,  you  rely  upon  my 
protection,  my  generosity.  Vou  think  I  ant 
Prince  Sdllesinger  and  that  I  sli  dl  intercede 
for  yon  and  ticcomplish  your  fathers  pardon. 
Witii  I  swift  gesture  ne  tore  oft"  his  wig  and 
1  "Perceive  now  your  mistake!  I  am 
plain  Mr.  Daunt,  a  noh.idy  !" 

The  Princess  snuied.  "  1  knew,"  she  s.iid. 
Suddenly  she  withdrew  from  hei  lover  and 
swiftly  advancing  put  both  her  hands  upon  my 
masters  shoulders.  Hut  do  not  say  a  ni*l)od), 
dear  .Mr.  Daunt  you  are  my  husband  s  (nend, 
and  my  dear  friend  ;  dear  friend  indeed,  since 
to  you  1  owe    my  happiness  !  " 

The  little  brown  man  for  a  mitnicni  stood 
stock  still  .1';  if  stuperied,  then  of  ,1  sudden, 
rudely  stariui.:^  li.ick,  he  turned  and  ^laieti  at 
Vale.  \'ery  l:  t  i.l.  young  sit,'*  he  <;r.ited  tmt 
in  English,  '"yuu  iune  tricked  and  mocked  ine  ! 
Have  your  lauj^h  ;  I  shall  laugh  afici  wards. 
Let  me  tell  you  this — this  woman  will  avenge 
me.    Wait — wait,  1  say,  until  you  want  a  night 


out : "  With  this  dreadful  threat  and  a  hoUow 
laugh  my  master  swunjj  on  his  heel  and 
beckoned  to  the  priest,  who  hurried  up. 
'*  Marry  them  !  Marry  them  !**  he  growled  in 

Italian,  " .md  no  furbelows  on  the  ceremony! 
Make  hasttc  \ " 

The  lovers  sank  on  their  knees  ;  tlie  priest 
set  to  work,  .iiul  in  ten  nunutes  the  I'rincess 
Ilcairice  was  Mis.  \  ale,  and  her  marriage  lines 
were  bestowed  in  the  bosom  of  her  gown. 

The  Hon.  lldgar  would  h.ive  taken  her  m 
his  arms,  but  my  master  was  before  ban.  The 
little  brown  man  pushed  him  aside,  and  bending 
over  the  ^irl  he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

My  dear,"'  he  said  gravely,  *'  I  wish  you  every 
happiness."  The  Princess  sKM>d  up,  her  fare 
rosy,  her  eyes  alijjht.  I  heaved  a  sigh  to  see 
her,  she  \\  as  SO  lovely,  so  altogether  desirable 
a  creature. 

\'igorous  Daunt  oftered  her  an  envelope. 
'*  It  is  my  weddmg  gift,"  he  said  and  moved 
away. 

The  ,i;ul,  uith  a  little  deli>ihted  cry,  lore  it 
open,  looked  antl  read.  .Suddenly,  tears 
came  into  her  eyes,  her  hands  fell  to  her  sides 
and  a  paper  lluttered  to  the  dcxir, 

I  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  Vale.  It 
w.iT  a  cheque  for  50,000. 

The  young  man  ma<le  an  <  ffort,  a  gallant 
eflort,  to  restrain  himself,  then  failing,  turned 
his  back,  lus  big  frame  he.aving  with  .sobs.  The 
Princess  stood  petrified,  gating  through  her 
te.o  -.  after  my  master,  who  had  .d ready  reached 
the  tioor.  There  he  turned  and  addressed 
\  ale.  .Mr.  Vale,  \  ou  start  in  five  minutes  for 
Malt.i,"  he  announced.  "  When  you  have  done 
with  my  yacht,  a  month  or  two  hence, 
kindly  caljle  me  to  the  Colonnade  in  London. 
(  onif.  f  Ir mvillc  ' "  I  started  forward  and 
ai  1  i)ui[>,«nied  my  master  from  the  r(X)m.  \'ale 
never  moved.  .My  last  glimpse  of  the  Princess 
showed  me  a  sight  I  had  inner  hoped  tO  see,  a 
woman  speechless    from  guituude  I 

Next  morning  Mr.  \'igorous  Daunt  informed 
the  distracted  (Ir.ind  Dukcs  of  Kissiinifen  and 
h.ivony,  who  had  called  to  sec  us  .ii  the  \'illa 
Spianola,  that  the  Marl  of  Beaufort  was  a 
monstrous  swindler  whosc  crimes,  he  hoped, 
would  shortly  l)e  expiated  on  the  scaffold. 

Within  an  hour  thereafter  wc  departed  in  a 
spei  i.d  train  for  Rome,  on  o«ir  way  to  Cairo,  I 
di>.;ui>ed  as  .1  venerable  serving  man. 

^ome  years  liavc  passed  since  then.  I  have 
rckici.iiuiv  t<»  record  the  fact  that  Kdgar  \'alc 
i-.  now  a  n.itui.dised  ("icrman  subject,  and  that 
he  pnncip  illy  resides  in  the  castle  of  his  wife's 
father,  whic  h  is.  I  believe,  situated  .somewhere 
.idj.iccni  to  the  town  of  Liashngen.  \  igoruui 
Daunt  ha»  forbidden  me  to  name  him  in  his 
presence. 
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